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Translator's Preface. 


Vll 


sense of the word to make “form” misleading, I have spelled it 
“Form,” and the same course has been taken with Eealf “jKe- 
alitdtf where the German seemed to desire to distinguish them from 
“ wirTclicJif which has been translated sometimes by “ real,” some- 
times by “ actual,” “ Vorstellung ” is usually rendered by “ idea,” 
following Lockers usage, except m connection with the system of 
Leibniz, where “representation ” is necessary to bring out his thought. 
“ Ideef in the Platonic and Kantian use, is rendered “ Idea ” (spelled 
with a capital). The convenient word Gescltelien^^ has no exact 
counterpart, and has been variously rendered, most frequently per- 
haps by “ cosmic processes.” In the additions made to the bibliog- 
raphy, no attempt has been made to be exhaustive ; I have simply 
tried to indicate some works that might aid the student. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that any corrections or suggestions will 
be gratefully received and utilised if possible. Material in square 
brackets is added by the translator. 

In conclusion, I desire to express my indebtedness to my col- 
leagues, Professors Shorey, Strong, and Cutting, and Dr. Schwill 
for helpful suggestions. My chief indebtedness, however, is to the 
critical taste and unwearied assistance of my wife. If I have in 
any degree succeeded in avoiding German idioms, it is largely due 
to her, 

JAMES H. TUFTS. 

University of Chicago, 

July, 1893. 

TRANSLATOR’S NOTE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

In preparing this second edition all changes made by the author 
in the second German edition have been incorporated either in the 
text or in the appendix at the close. In addition, I have included a 
brief notice (pp. 663-670) of certain aspects of recent English 
thought, which naturally have more interest for the readers of 
this translation than for those of the original. 


IS H.JUFTS. 




AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


After many painful delays and interruptions I now present at 
last the conclusion of the work whose first sheets appeared two 
years ago. 

The reader will not confuse this with the compendiums which 
have very likely sometimes been prepared by dressing out lecture 
notes on the general history of philosophy. What I offer is a 
serious text-hook^ which is intended to portray in comprehensive 
and compressed exposition the evolution of the ideas of European 
philosophy, with the aim of showing through what motives the 
principles, by which we to-day scientifically conceive and judge 
the universe and human life, have been brought to consciousness 
and developed in the course of the movements of history. 

This end has determined the whole form of the book. The 
literary-historical basis of research, the biographical and biblio- 
graphical material, were on this account necessarily restricted to 
the smallest space and limited to a selection that should open the 
way to the best sources for the reader desiring to work farther. 
The philosophers’ own expositions, too, have been referred to in the 
main, only where they afford a permanently valuable formulation 
or rationale of thoughts. Aside from this there is only an occa- 
sional citation of passages on which the author supports an inter- 
pretation differing from that ordinarily adopted. The choice of 
material has fallen everywhere on what individuai thinkers have 
produced that was new and fruitful, while purely individual turns 
of thought, which may indeed be a welcome object for learned 
research, but afford no philosophical interest, have foumi at most 
a brief mention. 
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As is shown even by the external form of the exposition, chief 
emphasis has been laid upon the development of what is weightiest 
from a philosophical standpoint: the history of problems and concep- 
tions. To understand this as a connected and interrelated whole 
has been my chief purpose. The historical interweaving of the 
various lines of thought, out of which our theory of the world and 
life has grown, forms the especial object of my work, and I am 
convinced that this problem is to be solved, not by any a priori 
logical construction, but only by an all-sided, unprejudiced investi- 
gation of the facts. If in this exposition a relatively large part 
of the whole seems' to be devoted to antiquity, this rests upon the 
conviction that for a historical understanding of our intellectual 
existence, the forging out of the conceptions which the Greek mind 
wrested from the concrete reality found in Nature and human life, 
is more important than all that has since been thought — the 
Kantian philosophy excepted. 

The task thus set required, however, a renunciation which no 
one can regret more than myself. The purely topical treatment 
of the historical movement of ' philosophy did not permit of giving 
to the personality of the philosophers an impressiveness corre- 
sponding to their true worth. This could only be touched upon 
where it becomes efficient as a causal factor in the combination and 
transformation of ideas. The aesthetic fascination which dwells in 
the individual nature of the great agents of the movement, and 
which lends its especial charm to the academic lecture, as well as 
to the more extended exposition of the history of philosophy, had 
to be given up here in favour of a better insight into the pragmatic 
necessity of the mental process. 

Finally, I desire to express at this place also my lively gratitude 
to my colleague, Dr. Hensel, who has not only aided me with a 
part of the proofs, but has also essentially increased the usefulness 
of the book by a subject index. 

WILHELM WINDELBAND. 


iSteassburg, November, 1891. 



AUTHOR’S PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION- 

A LARGE edition of my History of Philosophy had been exhauated; 
more than two years ago, and in the meantime its use had been, 
further extended by English and Eussian translations. Thi^ per-, 
mits me to assume that the new treatment which I gave to the 
subject has filled an existing gap, and that the synoptical and criti- 
cal method which I introduced has gained approval so far as the 
principle is concerned. While therefore I could leave the book 
unchanged in its main outlines when preparing this new edition, 1 
could be all the more careful in making evidently needed improve- 
ments and in fulfilling certain specific requests. 

Under the head of improvements I have undertaken such correc- 
tions, condensations, and expansions upon particular points as are 
requisite for a text-book which seeks to represent the present condi- 
tion of investigation, and in this work the literature which has 
appeared since the first edition has been utilised. In consequence 
of the great condensation of material the exposition had become 
sometimes difficult to follow, and 1 have aimed in many cases to 
give more fluent form to the expression by breaking up some of the 
longer sentences, and occasionally omitting what was of merely sec- 
ondary importance. 

A desire has been expressed by readers of the book for a more 
extended notice of the personalities and personal relations of the 
philosophers. In the preface to my first edition I had myself 
recognised the justice of this demand, but had disclaimed the inten- 
tion of satisfying it because the special plan of my work and the 
necessary limitations of space prevented. Now I have sought to 
fulfil this demand so far as it has seemed possible within the 
limit of my work, by giving brief and precise characterisations of 
the most important thinkers. 

A desire for a more extended treatment of the philosophers of the 
nineteenth century has also been reckoned with. The few pages 
originally accorded to the subject have been expanded to three times 
the former compass, and I hope that although one will miss one 
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topic and another another, it will nevertheless be possible to gain a 
fairly complete general view of the movements of philosophy down 
to the more immediate present, in so far as this is to be expected 
from a history of principles. 

M^ly, I have remade the subject index, and so expanded it 
that in connection with the text it may, as I hope, have the value of 
a dictionary of the history of philosophy. This gives to my work a 
second distinctive feature; namely, that of a work of reference of 
a systematic and critical sort. 

By all these expansions the size of the book has been considerably 
increased, and I express here to my esteemed publisher. Dr. Siebeck 
my heartiest gratitude for the cordial response with which he has 
made possible these essential improvements. 

WILHELM WINDBLBAND. 

Strassburg, September, 1900 . 
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INTRODUCTION. 


§ 1. The Name and Conception of Philosophy. 

R. Haym, Art. Fhilosophie in Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclopadie^ III. Abth., 

Bd. 24. 

W. Windelband, Fraeludten (Freiburg i. B., 1884), 1 ff. 

[A. Seth, Art. Philosophy in Enc, Brit.l 

[G. T. Ladd, Introduction to Philosophy. N.Y. 1891.] 

By philosophy present usage understands the scientific treatment 
of the general questions relating to the universe and human life. 
Individual philosophers, according to the presuppositions with 
which they have entered upon their work, and the results which 
they have reached in it, have sought to change this indefinite idea 
common to all, into more precise definitions,^ which in part diverge 
so widely that the common element in the conception of the science 
may seem lost. But even the more general meaning given above is 
itself a limitation and transformation of the original significance 
which the Greeks connected with the name philosophy, — a limita- 
tion and transformation brought about by the whole course of the in- 
tellectual and spiritual life of the West, and following along with 
the same. 

1 . While in the first appearance in literature ^ of the words 
<^t\0(70<jf)€(:v and <^tXo(ro<^ta the simple and at the same time indefinite 
meaning, striving after wisdom,” may still be recognised, the word 

philosophy ” in the literature after Socrates, particularly in the 
school of Plato and Aristotle, acquired the fixed significance aceord- 

1 Cited in detail in Ueberweg-Heinze, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philoso^ 

phie, I. § 1. [Eng. trans. Ueberweg’s History of Philosophy., trans. by G. S. 
Morris. N.Y. 1871.] , , 

2 Herodotus, I. 30 and 50 ; Thucydides, II. 40 ; and frequently also even in 
Plato, e.g. Apol. 29 ; Lysis., 218 A ; Symp. 202 E fi. 

1 
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Introduction. 


iiig to which it denotes exactly the same as the German word 
“ Wissenscliaft.'^^ ^ According to this meaning philosophy in general^ 
is the methodical work of thought, through which we are to know 
that which is ; individual philosophies ” are the particular sci- 
ences in which individual realms of the existent are to be investi- 
gated and known.® 

With this first theoretical meaning ot the word philosophy a 
second was very early associated. The development of Greek 
philosophy came at the time when the naiVe religious and ethical 
consciousness was in process of disintegration. This not only 
made the questions as to man’s vocation and tasks more and more 
important for scientific investigation (cf. below, Part I. ch. 2), but 
also made instruction in the right conduct of life appear as an 
essential aim, and finally as the main content of philosophy or 
science. Thus philosophy in the Hellenistic period received the 
practical meaning of an art of life, based upon scientific principles,^ — 
a meaning for which the way had already been prepared by the 
Sophists and Socrates. 

In consequence of this change, purely theoretical interest passed 
over to the particular philosophies,^^ which now in part assumed 
the names of their special subjects of research, historical or belong- 
ing to natural science, while mathematics and medicine kept all the 
more rigorously that independence which they had possessed from 
the beginning with relation to science in general/ The name of 
philosophy, however, remained attached to those scientific efforts 
which hoped to win from the most general results of human knowl- 
edge a conviction for the direction of life, and which finally culmi- 
nated in the attempt (made by Heo-Platonism) to create from such 
a philosophy a new religion to replace the old that had been lost.® 



used for the narrower meaning which “science ” alone often has. If it should 
serve to remind the heginner that philosophy and scientific thought sh§i|dd be 
one, and that natural science is not aii of science, it may be of value. 1 
2 Plato, Bep. 480 B ; Aristotle, Met. VI. 1, 1026 a 18. ' , 

» Plato, Themt. 143 D. Aristotle sets the doctrine “ of Being as such” fite 
later so-oailed Metaphysics) as “First Philosophy” over against the other 
“ philosophies,” and distinguishes further theoretical and practical “ philoso- 
passage (m 1 0, 987 a 29) he applies the plural <l>i\o<ro<t>Lai also 
to the ainerent systems of Science which have followed in historical succession, 
as we Should speak of the philosophies of Kant, Fichte, Hegel, etc. 

Cf. the definition of Epicurus in Sext. Emp. Adv. Math. XL 169, and on 
the other hand that of Seneca, Mpm, 89. 

^ Cf. below, Part 

Iheolo^^ I^oclus, for example, would prefer to have philosophy called 
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§1-3 Name and Conception of Philosophy. 

There was at first little change in these relations, when the remains- 
of ancient science passed over into the culture of the present peoples 
of Europe as the determining forces of their intellectual life. Con- 
tent and task of that which the Middle Ages called philosophy coin- 
cided with the conception held by later antiquity.^ And yet the 
meaning of philosophy underwent an essential change by finding 
philosophy’s task already performed, in a certain sense, by religion. 
For religion, too, afforded not only a sure conviction as a rule for 
the guidance of personal life, but also in connection with this, a gen- 
eral theoretical view of all reality, which was the more philosophical 
in its character, as the dogmas of Christianity had been formulated 
entirely under the influence of ancient philosophy. Under these 
circumstances, during the unbroken dominance of Church doctrine, 
there remained for philosophy, for the most part, only the position 
of a handmaid to ground, develop, and defend dogma scientiflccdly. 
But just by this means philosophy came into a certain opposition to 
theology as regards method ; for what the latter taught on the 
ground of divine revelation, the former was to win and set forth by 
means of hnman knowledge.^ 

But the infallible consequence of this relation was, that the freer 
individual thinking became in its relation to the Church, the more 
independently philosophy began the solution of the problem which 
she had in common with religion ; from presentation and defence of 
doctrine she passed to its criticism, and finally, in complete inde- 
pendence of religious interests, sought to derive her teaching from 
the sources which she thought she possessed in the natural light” 
of human reason and experience.® The opposition to theology, as 
regards methods, grew in this way to an opposition in the subject 
matter, and modern philosophy as world- wisdom ” set itself over 
against Church dogma.^ However manifold the aspects which this 
relation took on, shading from a clinging attachment to a passionate 
conflict, the office of “philosophy” remained always that which 


1 Cf., for example, Augustine, Solil. I. 7 ; Gonf V. 7 ; Scotus Erigena, De 
Div. Pmdest. I. 1 (Migne, 368) ; Anselm Proslog. ^ ch. 1. (Migne, I. *227) ; 
Abelard, Introd. in Theol. II. 3 ; Eaymundus Lullus, De Qumque Sap. 8. 

2 Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theol. I. 32, 1 ; Contr. Gent. I. 8 f., IL 1 fi. ; 
Duns Scotus, Op. Ox. I. 3, qu. 4 ; Durand de i»our 9 ain. In Sent Prol., qu. 8 ; 
Eaymundus of Sabunde, Theol. Tfatur. Prooem. 

^ Laur. Valla, Dialect. Disp. III. 9 ; B. Telesio, De Nat. ^er. Prooem.; Er. 
Bacon, De Augm, III. 1 (Works, Spedding, I. 539 = 111. 336); Taurellus, 
Philos. Triumph. I. 1 ; Paracelsus, Paragr. (ed Huser) II. 23 f ; G. Bruno, 
Della Causa, etc., IV. 107 (Lagarde, I. 272) ; Hobbes, De Gorpor. I. (Works, 
Molesworth, I. 2 and 6 f.). ^ 

^ Characteristic definitions, on the one hand, in Gottsched, Erste Griinde der 
gesammten Weltweisheit (Leips. 1756), pp. 97 ff. ; on the other hand, in the 
article Philosophies in the EncyclopHie (Vol. XXV. pp. 632 ff.). 
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antiquity had assigned to it, to supply from scientific insight a 
foundation for a theory of the world and of human life, where relig- 
ion was no longer able to meet this need, or at least to meet it alone. 
In the conviction that it was equal to this task, the philosophy of 
the eighteenth century, like that of the Greeks, considered it its 
right and duty to enlighten men with regard to the nature of things, 
and from this position of insight to rule the life of the individual 
and of society. 

In this position of self-security philosophy was shaken by Kant^ 
who demonstrated the impossibility of a philosophical (^.e. meta- 
physical) knowledge of the world beside of or above the individual 
sciences, and thereby restricted once more the conception and the 
task of philosophy ; for after this quitclaim the realm of philosophy, 
as a particular science, was narrowed to just that critical consideration 
hyBeason of itself from which Kant had won his decisive insight, and 
which needed only to be extended systematically to activities other 
than that of knowing. With this function could be united what 
Kant ^ called the universal or cosmical conception of philosophy, — 
its vocation in the practical direction of life. 

It is, to be sure, far from true that this new and apparently final 
conception of philosophy gained universal acceptance at once. It is 
rather the case that the great variety of philosophical movements of 
the nineteenth century has left no earlier form of philosophy unre- 
peated, and that a luxuriant development of the ^^metaphysical 
need ” ^ even brought back, for a time, the inclination to swallow up 
all human knowledge in philosophy, and complete this again as an 
all-embracing science. 

2. In view of these mutations through which the meaning of the 
word ^‘philosophy ” has passed in the course of time, it seems im- 
practicable to pretend to gain a general conception of philosophy from 
historical comparison, h^one of those brought forward for this 
purpose® apply to all those structures of mental activity which 
lay claim to the name. Even the subordination of philosophy under 
the more general conception “science” is questionable in the case 
of those types of teaching which place a one-sided emphasis on the 


^ Critiqtie of Pure Iteasoii, A. 839; B. 866. 

2 Schopenhauer; World as Will and Idea, Vol. II. ch. 17. 
s Instead of criticising particular conceptions it is sufiBcient here to point to 
the widely diverging formulas in which the attempt has been made to perform 
this imp(^Sible task : of., for example, only the introductions to works such as 
those of Erdmann, Ueherweg, Kuno Eischer, Zeller, etc. All these conceptions 
thus deternuned apply only in so far as the history of philosophy has yielded 
the result whicfc they express, but they do not apply with reference to the inten- 
tions expressed by the philosophers themselves. 
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practical significance of tlieir doctrine : ^ still less can we define 
the subject-matter and form of philosophy considered as a special 
science, in a way that shall hold good for all cases. For even aside 
from the primitive or the revived standpoint for which philosophy 
is a universal science, ^ the attempts to limit it are extremely vari- 
ous. The problems of natural science form at first almost the sole 
objects of interest for philosophy, then for a long period are in- 
cluded in its scope, and do not separate from it until modern times. 
History, on the other hand, has remained an object of indifference to 
most philosophical systems, and has emerged as an object of philo- 
sophical investigation relatively late and in isolated cases. Meta- 
physical doctrines, again, in which the centre of philosophy is 
usually sought, we see either pushed one side at important turning- 
points in history or declared to be entirely impossible®; and if at 
times the ability of philosophy to determine the life of the indi- 
vidual or of society is emphasised, a proud standpoint of pure theory 
has renounced such a menial occupation.^ 

From still another side it has been claimed that philosophy treats 
the same subjects as the other sciences, but in another sense and by 
another method ; but neither has this specific characteristic of form 
historical universality. That there is no such acknowledged his- 
torical method would of course be no objection if only the endeavour 
after such a method were a constant characteristic of all philoso- 
phies. This is, however, so far from being the case that in fact 
many philosophers imprint on their science the method of other 
disciplines, e,g. of mathematics or of investigation of nature,^ while 
others will have nothing at all to do with a methodical treatment of 
their problems, and regard the philosophic activity as analogous to 
the creations of genius in art. 

3. From these circumstances is explained also the fact that there 
is no fixed relation of philosophy to the other sciences, which is capa- 
ble of a definition valid for all history. Where philosophy presents 
itself as the universal science, the other sciences appear only as its 
more or less distinctly separated parts.® Where, on the contrary, 
philosophy is assigned the task of grasping the results of the par- 


1 So in the case of the majority of the philosophers of later antiquity. 

2 As for Chr. Wolf ; cf. his Logica, §§ 29 ff. • 

3 This is especially the case where philosophy is regarded solely as “ science 
of cognition.” Cf., e.g,^ W. Hamilton in his notes to Reid’s works, II. 808. 
Among the French at the close of the eighteenth and the beginning of this cen- 
tury, philosophy = analyse de Ventendement humain. 

^ E.g. with Plotinus. • 

5 So Descartes and Bacon. 

6 So, for example, in the Hegelian system. 
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ticular sciences in their general significance;, and harmonising them 
into a comprehensive knowledge of the world, we have as the result 
peculiarly complex relations: in the first place, a dependence of 
philosophy upon the existing condition of insight reached in the par- 
ticular disciplines — a dependence which expresses itself principally 
in the furtherance of philosophy by the prominent advances made 
by individual sciences;^ in the next place, an influence in the 
opposite direction, when philosophy takes part in the work of the 
particular sciences. This action is felt as help or as hindrance, 
according as the philosophical treatment of the questions embraced 
under the particular disciplines sometimes contributes valuable 
factors for their solution, by means of its wider range of vision and 
its tendency toward unity, ^ but at other times presents itself only 
as a duplication which, if it leads to like results, appears useless, or 
if it wishes to furnish other results, dangerous.® 

Prom what has been said it is evident farther, that the relations 
of philosophy to the other activities of civilisation are no less close than 
its relation to the individual sciences. For the conceptions arising 
from the religious and ethical and artistic life, from the life of the 
state and of society, force their way everywhere, side by side with 
the results won from scientific investigation, into the idea of the 
universe .which the philosophy of metaphysical tendencies aims to 
frame ; and the reason’s valuations ( Werthhestimmungen) and stand- 
ards of judgment demand their place in that idea the more vigor- 
ously, just in proportion as it is to become the basis for the practical 
significance of philosophy. In this way humanity’s convictions and 
ideals find their expression in philosophy side by side with its 
intellectual insights ; and if these convictions and ideals are regarded, 
erroneously often, as gaining thereby the form of scientific intelli- 
gence, they may receive under certain circumstances valuable clari- 
fication and modification by this means. Thus this relation also of 
philosophy to general culture is not only that of receiving, but also 
that of giving. 

It is not without interest to consider also the mutations in external position 
ana social relations which philosophy has experienced. It may be assumed-that 
^lence was from the first, with perhaps a few exceptions (Socrates), pursued in 
Greece m closed schools.^ The fact that these, even at a later time, had the form 


^ the influence of astronomy upon the beginnings of Greek, or that of 
mechanics upon those of modern, philosophy. 

^ The Protestant theology of the nineteenth century stands in this relation 
to German pjiilosophy. 

4 u*' opposition of natural science to Schelling’s philosophy of nature, 

A -I altesten Philosophenschulen der Griechen in Philos. 

Autsatze zum Jubilaum E, Zeller’s, I.eips. 1887 , pp. 241 ff. 
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of societies with religious laws ^ would not in itself alone, in view of the religious 
character of all Greek judicial institutions, prove a religious origin of these 
schools, but the circumstance that Greek science worked out its contents directly 
from religious ideas, and that certain connections with religious cults present 
themselves unmistakably in a number of directions , 2 makes it not improbable 
that the scientific societies sprang originally from religious unions (the Mys- 
teries) and continued in a certain connection with them. But when the scien- 
tific life had developed to complete independence, these connections fell away 
and purely scientific schools were founded as free unions of men who, under the 
guidance of persons of importance, shared with each other the work of research, 
exposition, defence, anti polemic,® and at the same time had an ethical bond in 
a common ideal of the conduct of life. 

With the advent of the larger relations of life m the Hellenistic and Koman 
period, these unions naturally became loosened, and we frequently meet writers, 
especially among the Romans, who are active in the field of philosophy in a 
purely individual way, neither members of a school nor professional teachers. 
Such were Cicero, Seneca, and Marcus Aurelius. Not until the latest period ot 
antiquity were the ties of the schools drawn more closely again, as in Neo- 
Pythagoreanism and Neo-Platonism. 

Among the Romanic and Germanic peoples the course of events has been not 
unlike that in the ancient world. The science of the Middle Ages also appears 
in the train of the Church civilisation ; it has its seats in the cloister-schools, and 
is stimulated toward independent development primarily by questions of religious 
interest. In it, too, the oppositions of various religious orders, such as the Do- 
minicans and Franciscans, assert themselves for a time, and even the freer 
scientific associations out of which the universities gradually developed, had 
originally a religious background and an ecclesiastical stamp. ^ Hence there 
was always but a slight degree of independence with reference to Church doc- 
trine in this corporate philosophy of the universities, and this held true on into 
the eighteenth century for the Protestant universities also, in the foundation 
and development of which ecclesiastical and religious interests had a foremost 
place. 

On the other hand, it is characteristic of the “world-wisdom*’ or secular 
philosophy which was gaining its independence at the beginning of the modern 
period, that those who bring and support it are not at all men of the schools, 
but men of the world and of life. An escaped monk, a state-chancellor, a 
cobbler, a nobleman, a proscribed Jew, a learned diplomat, independent men of 
letters and journalists, — these are the founders of modern philosophy, and in 
accord with this, their work takes for its outer form not the text-book or the 
deposit of academical disputations, but the free literary production, the essay. 

Not until the second half of the eighteenth century did philosophy again 
become corporate, and domesticated in the universities. This took place first 
in Germany, where the most favourable conditions were afforded by the rising 
independence of the universities, and where a fruitful interchange between 
teachers and students of the university was beneficial to philosophy also.® 


1 V. Wilamowitz-Mollendorf, Antigonos von Karystos (Philol. Stud. IV. 
Berlin, 1881, pp. 263 ff.). 

2 The Pythagoreans, as is well known, offer a pre-eminent example of this ; 
but sympathies with the Apollo cultus are plain enough in the Platonic Academy 
also. Pfleiderer has lately sought to bring the apparently isolated Heraclitus 
into connection with the Mysteries (E. Pfleiderer, Heraklit von Ephesus. 
Berlin, 1886). 

® Cf. H. Usener, Ueber die Organisation der wissenschaftUchen Arbeit im 
AUerthum (Preuss. Jahrb., Jahrg. LIII., 1884, pp. 1 ff.), and E: Heitz, Die Philo- 
sophenschulen Athens (Deutsche Revue, 1884, pp. 326 ff.). 

^ Cf . G. Kaufmann, Geschichte der deutschen Universitdten I. pp. 98 ff . (Stuttg. 
1888). 

» SchelUng has erected the finest monument to the ideal conception of science 
in the activity of German universities, in his VorUsunqen uber di^ Methods des 
akademischen Studiums (2. and 3. Vorlesung. Ges. Werke, 1. Abth., Vol. 5, 
pp. 223 ff.). 
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From Germany this spread to Scotland, England, France, and Italy, and in gen- 
eral it may he said that in the nineteenth century the seat of philosophy is essen- 
tially to be sought in the universities. ^ 

In conclusion, the share of the various peoples in the development of philoso- 
phy deserves a brief mention. As with all developments of European culture, 
so with philosophy, — the Greeks created it, and the primitive structure of 
philosophy due to their creative activity is still to-day an essential basis of the 
science. What was added in antiquity by the mixed peoples of Hellenism and 
by the Romans does not, in general, amount to more than a special form and 
practical adaptation of the Greek philosophy. Only m the religious turn which 
this last movement took (cf. below. Part II. ch. 2) do we find something essen- 
tially new which sprang from the harmonising of national differences in the 
Roman Empire. The scientific culture of the Middle Ages was also international, 
as IS implied in the universal employment of the Latin language. It is with 
modern philosophy that the special characters of particular nations first present 
themselves as of decisive influence. While the traditions of medieval scholas- 
ticism maintain themselves most vigorously and independently in Spain and 
Portugal, the Italians, Germans, English, and French supply the first movements 
of the new science which reached its highest point in the classical period of 
German philosophy. Compared with these four nations, the rest stand almost 
entirely in a receptive attitude ; a certain independence is noticeable, if any- 
where, in more recent time among the Swedes. 


§ 2. The History of Philosophy. 


The more varied the character assumed by the problems and con- 
tent of philosophy in the course of time, the more the question 
rises, what meaning there can be in uniting in historical investiga- 
tion and exposition products of thought which are not only so 
manifold, but also so different in kind, and between which there 
seems to be ultimately nothing in common but the name. 

. For the anecdotal interest in this eheckei'ed diversity of vari- 
ous opinions on various things, which was perhaps formerly the 
chief motive of a “History of Philosophy,” stimulated too by the 
remarkable and strange nature of many of these views, cannot 
possibly serve as the permanent centre of a genuine scientific disci- 
pline. 


1. At all events, however, it is clear that the case stands other- 
wise with the history of philosophy than with that of any other 
science. For with all these the field of research remains fixed, on 
the whole at least, however many the variations to which its extent 
Its separation from a still more general field, and its limitation with 
reference to neighbouring fields, may be subject in the course of his- 
ory. In such a case there is no difficulty in tracing the develop- 
ment of knowledge over a field which can be determined in this 
way, and in eventually making just those variations intelligible as 
he natural consequences of this development of insight. 
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Quite otherwise, however, in the case of philosophy, which has 
no .such subject-matter common to all its periods, and whose his- 
tory,” therefore, sets forth no constant advance or gradual approxi- 
mation to a knowledge of the subject in question. Eather, it has 
always been emphasised that while in other sciences, a quiet build- 
ing up of knowledge is the rule, as soon as they have once gained 
a sure methodical footing after their rhapsodical beginnings, — a 
rule which is interrupted only from time to time by a sudden new 
beginning, — in philosophy the reverse is true. There it is the 
exception that successors gratefully develop what has been already 
achieved, and each of the great systems of philosophy begins to 
solve its newly formulated problem ah ovo, as if the other systems 
had scarcely existed. 

2. If in spite of all of this we are still to be able to speak of a his- 
tory of philosophy,” the unity of connection, which we find neither 
in the objects with which philosophers busy themselves, nor in the 
problems they have set themselves, can be found only in the common 
work which they have accomplished in spite of all the variety in their 
subject-matter and in the purposes with which they have worked. 

But this common product, which constitutes the meaning of the 
history of philosophy, rests on just the changing relations which 
the work of philosophers has sustained in the course of history, not 
only to the maturest results of science in general and of the special 
sciences in particular, but also to the other activities of European 
civilisation. For was it that philosophy had in view the project of 
a general scientific knowledge of the universe, which she would win 
either in the role of universal science, or as a generalising compre- 
hension of the results of the special sciences, or was it that she 
sought a view of life which should give a complete expression to 
the highest values of will and feeling, or was it finally that with a 
clearly defined limitation of her field she made reason’s self-knowl- 
edge her goal, — the result always was that she was labouring to 
bring to conscious expression the necessary forms and principles in 
which the human reason manifests its activity, and to transfer these 
from their original form of perceptions, feelings, and impulses, into 
that of conceptions. In some direction and in some fashion every 
philosophy has striven to reach, over a more or less extensive field, 
a formulation in conception of the material immediately given in 
the world and in life; and so, as these efforts have passed into his- 
tory, the constitution of the mental and spiritual life has been 
step by step disclosed. The History of Philosophy is the process in 
which European humanity has embodied in scientific conceptions its 
views of the world and its judgments of life. 
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It is this common fruit of all the intellectual creations which 
present themselves as “philosophies/’ which alone gives to the 
history of philosophy as a genuine science its content, its problem, 
and its justification. This, too, is the reason why a knowledge of 
the history of philosophy is a necessary requirement, not only for 
all scholarly education, but for all culture whatever ; for it teaches 
how the conceptions and forms have been coined, in which we all, 
in every>day life as well as in the particular sciences, think and 
judge the world of our experience. 

The beginnings of the history of philosophy are to be sought in the historical 
compositions (for the most part lost) of the great schools of antiquity, especially 
the Peripatetic School As we may see in the examples given by Aristotle^ 
these works had the critical purpose of preparing for the development of their 
own views by a dialectical examination of views previously brought forward. 
Such collections of historical material were planned for the various fields of 
science, and doxographies 2 in philosophy arose in this way side by side with 
histories of particular disciplines, such as mathematics, astronomy, physics, etc. 
As inclination and power for independent philosophic thought later declined, 
this literature degenerated into a learned scrap-book work, in which were mingled 
anecdotes from the lives of the philosophers, individual ejiigrammatic sayings, 
and sketches of their doctrines. 

Those expositions belonging to the modern period which were based upon 
the remains of ancient tradition had this same character of collections of curiosi- 
ties. Such were reproduction of Diogenes Laertius, and Brucker's 

works.^ Only with time do we find critical discernment in use of the sources 
(Buhle^^ FuUehorn^), a more unprejudiced apprehension of the historical 
significance of individual doctrines Depemyido ®), and systematic 

criticism of these upon the basis of the new standpoint (Tenueincinn,^ Fries,^^ 
and Sehleiermacher^^), 

Tt was, however, through Hegel 12 that the history of philosophy was first 
made an independent science,' for he discovered the essential pomt that the 


^ E.g. in the beginning of the Metaphysics. 

2 More in detail on these below. 

! History of Philosophy, bond. 1685. 

Brucker, Historia Cntica Philosophice. 5 vols. Leips. 1742 ff. Instin 
tutiones Historm Philosophice. Leips. 1747. 

1796 ^ Lehrbuch der Geschichte der Philosophie. 8 vols. Gottingen, 

ZUlUchau* 1791 Heitrdge zur Geschichte der Philosophie. 12 Studien. 

1791^* Speculatioen Philosophie, 7 vols. Marburg, 

® pe Histoire Compares des Systhnes de Philosophie. 2d ed. in 

4 vois. iraris, 1822 f. 

* W. _G. Tennemann, Geschichte Her Philosophie. 11 vols. Leips. 1798 fl 
aer G^cfticWe ^ Philosophie fUr den akademischen UnterrUht. 
ijeips. 1812. [Eng. trans. 1833 and 1862.] 

11 i <5‘escfticAJe der Philosophie. 2 vols. Halle, 1837 ff. 

in theCofl*^^Wnr^^ m’ Uterary remains 

12 ?!# ii' • 4 Bd., 1 Th. Berlin, 1839. 

of the PAanomenologriedes Qeistes, of the lectures on 

M n TO 62 1 of Philosophy. Ges. Werke, 

^ ' T>t > ^in, pp, 11-184. In Hegel’s works the Geschichte 

edped from his lectures by Michelet, occupies Yds. XIIL-XY. 

mns ’ bv Philosophy, by G. W. Hegel, 

irans. by E. S. Haldane in 3 vols. Vol. 1. bond. 1892.] On his standpoint 
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history of philosophy can set forth neither a motley collection of opinions of 
various learned gentleman “de omnibus rebus et de quibusdam aliis,^' nor a 
constantly widening and perfecting elaboration of the same subject-matter, but 
rather only the limited process in which the “categories” of reason have suc- 
cessively attained distinct consciousness and reached the form of conceptions. 

This valuable insight was, however, obscured and injured in the case of Hegel 
by an additional asumption, since he -was convinced that the chronological order 
in which the above “categories” have presented themselves in the’ historical 
systems of philosophy must necessarily correspond with the logical and syste- 
matic order in which these same categories should appear as “elements of 
truth ” in the logical construction of the final system of philosophy (i e. in 
Hegel’s view, his own). The fundamental thought, right in itself, thus led to 
the mistake of a construction of the history of philosophy under the control of a 
philosophical system, and so to a frequent violation of historical fact. This 
error, which the development of a scientific history of philosophy in the nine- 
teenth century has set aside in favour of historical accuracy and exactness, arose 
from the wrong idea (though an idea in logical consistence with the principles of 
Hegel’s philosophy) that the historical progress of philosophical thought is due 
solely, or at least essentially, to an ideal necessity with which one “category” 
pushes forward another in the dialectical movement. In truth, the picture of 
the historical movement of philosophy is quite a different one. It depenas not 
solely upon the thinking of “humanity ” or even of the “ WeltqeistP but just 
as truly upon the reflections, the needs of mind and heart, the presaging thought 
and sudden flashes of insight, of philosophising individuals. 

3. The history of philosophy, considered as such a sum-total, in 
which the fundamental conceptions of man’s views of the world and 
judgments of life have been embodied, is the product of a great 
variety of single movements of thought. And as the actual motives 
of these movements, various factors are to be distinguished, both in 
the setting of the problems and in the attempts at their logical 
solution. 

The logical, pragmatic factor is no doubt sufficiently important. 
For the problems of philosophy are in the main given, and this is 
shown by the fact that they are constantly recurring in the histor- 
ical movement of thought as the '^primeval enigma of existence,” 
and are ever anew demanding imperiously the solution which has 
never completely succeeded. They are given, however, by the 
inadequacy and internal contradictions of the material which con- 
sciousness presents for philosophical consideration.^ But just for 


stand G. 0. Marbach, Lehrbuch der Geschichte Fhilosophie (2. Abth, Leips. 
1838 ff.), C. Hermann, Geschichte der Philosophic in pragmatischer Behandlung 
(Leips. 1867), and in part also the survey of the entire history of philosophy 
which J. Braniss has published as the first (only) volume of a Geschichte der 
Philosophic seit Kant (Breslau, 1842). In France this line is represented by V. 
Cousin, Introduction a VHistoire de la Philosophic^ (Paris, 1828 ; 7th ed. 1872) ; 
JSistoire Generale de la Philosophic (12th ed,, Paris, 1884). 

^ More precisely, this inadequacy, which cannot here be more exactly devel- 
oped, and which can be fully brought out only in a system of epistemology, 
consists in the circumstance that that which is given in experience never meets 
completely the conceptional demands which, in elaborating the samg according 
to the inner nature of the reason, we set up, at first naively and immediately, 
and later with reflective consciousness. This antinomism (or failure to meet 
the laws of thought) can be escaped by ordinary life, or even by experiential 
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this reason this material contains the real presuppositions and the 
logical constraining forces for all rational reflection upon it, and 
because from the nature of the case these are always asserting 
themselves anew in the same way, it follows that not only the chief 
problems in the history of philosophy, but also the chief lines along 
which a solution is attempted, are repeated. Just this constancy 
in all change, which, regarded from without, makes the impression 
that philosophy is striving fruitlessly in ever-repeated circles for 
a goal that is never attained, proves only this, — that the problems 
of philosophy are tasks which the human mind cannot escape.^ 
And so we understand how the same logical necessity in repeated 
instances causes one doctrine to give birth to another. Hence prog- 
ress in the history of philosophy is, during certain periods, to be 
understood entirely pragmatically, Le. through the internal necessity 
of the thoughts and through the logic of things.” 

The mistake of Hegel’s mentioned above, consists, then, only in his wishing to 
make of a factor which is efEective within certain limits, the only, or at least 
the principal, factor. It would be the opposite error to deny absolutely the 
reason in history,” and to see in the successive doctrines of philosophy only 
confused chance-thoughts of individuals. It is rather true that the total content 
of the history of philosophy can be explained only through the fact that the 
necessities existing in the nature of things assert themselves over and over in 
the thinking of individuals, however accidental the special conditions of this 
latter may be. On these relations rest the attempts made to classify all philo- 
sophical doctrines under certain types, and to establish a sort of rhythmical 
repetition in their historical development. On this basis V. Cousin 2 brought 
forward his theory of the four systems, Idealism, Sensualism, Scepticism, Mys- 
ticism ; so too August Comte ^ his of the three stages, the theological, the meta- 
physical, ^nd the positive. An interesting and in many ways instructive 
gmuping of philosophical doctrines about the particular Tng.i'n problems is 
afforded by A. Renouvier in his Esquisse d'une Classification Systhmique 
aes Doctrines PhilosopMques (2 vols., Paris, 1885 f.). A school-book which 
arranges the philosophical doctrines according to problems and schools has been 
issued by ^ul Janet and S6ailles ; Histoire de la Philosophie; lesproblemes et 

l€S €C0l6S Qx £IXIS] lOoi )* 


4. But the pragmatic thread very often breaks off in the history 
of philosophy. The historical order in particular, in which prob- 
lems have presented themselves, shows almost a complete absence 


science, by working with auxiliary conceptions, which indeed remain problem- 
atical in themselves, but which, within certain bounds, suffice for an elaboration 
experience that meets our practical ’needs But it is i^s^^ 
these auxiliary conceptions that the problems of philosophy inhere. 

results ot Kant’s investigations on “The Antinomy of Pure 
be Msforicahv^Sy IVanscendental Dialectic, second sec.) might 

^ Cf. Note 12, p. 10. 

o™ Philosophic Positive I. 9, -with which Vols V and VI 

out of the scheme.™ to thluj^ I?e 
ateo loona m D Alembert s Dmours Prehmimire in the Encyclopedic. 
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of such an immanent logical necessity. Here, on the contrary, 
another factor asserts itself which may best be designated as the 
factor contributed by the history of civilisation. For philosophy 
receives both its problems and the materials for their solution from 
the ideas of the general consciousness of the time, and from the 
needs of society. The great conquests and the newly emerging 
questions of the special sciences, the movements of the religious 
consciousness, the intuitions of art, the revolutions in social and 
political life, — all these give philosophy new impulses at irregular 
intervals, and condition the directions of the interest which forces, 
now these, now those, problems into the foreground, and crowds 
others for the time being aside ; and no less do they condition also 
the changes which questions and answers experience in course of 
time. Where this dependence shows itself with especial clearness, 
we have under certain circumstances a philosophical system appear- 
ing, that represents exactly the knowledge which a definite age has 
of itself ; or we may have the oppositions in the general culture of 
the age finding their expression in the strife of philosophical sys- 
tems. And so besides the constant dependence upon the essential 
character of the subject-matter — the pragmatic factor — there pre- 
vails also a necessity growing out of the history of civilisation, or 
current state of culture, which warrants a historical right of exist- 
ence to structures of thought in themselves untenable. 

This relation also was first brought to notice in a greater degree than before 
by Megel, although the “relative truth” which he ascribes to the particular 
systems has with him at the same time a systematic meaning, owing to his 
dialectical fundamental thought. On the other hand, the element due to the 
history of civilisation has been best formulated among his successors by Kufio 
Mschej\^ who has also availed himself of it m most brilliant manner in his expo- 
sition of the subject. He regards philosophy in its historical unfolding as the 
progressive self-knowledge of the human mind, and makes its development 
appear as constantly conditioned by the development of the object which in it 
is attaining self-knowledge. Although this applies to a number of the most 
important systems, it is yet but one of the factors involved. 

The influences from the history of civilisation which condition the statement 
and solution of philosophic problems, afford an explanation in most cases of an 
extremely interesting phenomenon which is of great importance for understand- 
ing the historical development ; viz. the complication or intei'weamng of prob^ 
lems. For when interest is directed chiefly on certain lines of thought, it is 
inevitable, according to psychological laws, that associations will be formed 
between different bodies of thought, — associations which are not based on the 
subject-matter, — and so, that questions which in themselves have nothing to do 
with each other become blended and made to depend upon each other in their 
solution. An extremely important and very often recmring sample of this is 
the intermingling of ethical and aesthetic interests in the treatment of theoretical 
problems. The well-known fact of daily life that men’s views are determined 
by their wishes, hopes, fears, and inclinations, that their theoretical are condi- 


^Kuno Fischer, Geschichte der neueren PMlosophie, I. 1, Einleitung I.-V. 
[trans. by J. P. Gordy, Descartes and his School, N.Y. 1887]. 
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tioned by their ethical and sesthetic judgments ( U^'theile durch Hire Beurthei- 
lungeii)^ — this fact is repeated on a larger scale in their views of the universe, 
and has even been able to rise so high in jiliilosophy that what had been pre- 
viously involuntarily practised, was proclaimed (by Kant) an epistemological 
postulate. 

5. Meanwhile the historical process we are tracing owes all its 
■variety and multiplicity of forms to the circumstance that the de- 
Yelopinent of ideas and the formulation of general beliefs into 
abstract conceptions are accomplished only through the thinking 
of individual personalities, who, though rooted ever so deeply with 
their thought in the logical connection and prevalent ideas of a 
historical period, always add a particular element by their own 
individuality and conduct of life. This individual factor in the 
development of the history of philosophy deserves so great atten- 
tion for the reason that those who have borne the leading part in 
the movement have shown themselves to be marked, independent 
personalities, whose peculiar nature has been a determining in- 
fluence, not merely for the selection and combination of problems, 
but also for working out the conceptions to furnish solutions, both 
in their own doctrines and in those of their successors. That history 
is the kingdom of individualities, of details which are not to be 
repeated and which have value in themselves, is shown also in the 
history of philosophy : here, too, great personalities have exercised 
far-reaching and not exclusively beneficial influences. 


It is clear that tlie above-mentioned complication of problems is brought 
about by the subjective relations in which individual philosophers stand, in a 
much greater degree than by the occasions presented in the general conscious- 
ness of a time, of a people, etc. There is no philosophical system that is free 
from this influence of the personality of its founder. Hence all philosophical 
systems are creations of individuahty, presenting in this respect a certain re- 
semblance with works of art, and as such are to be understood from the point of 
view of the personality of their founder. The elements of every philosopher’s 
Weltanschauung grow out of the problems of reality which are ever the same, 
and out of the reason as it is directed to their solution, but besides this out of 
the views and ideals of his people and his time ; the form and arrangement, 
however, the connection and valuation which they find in the system, are condi- 
tioned by his birth and education, his activity and lot in life, his character and 
his experience. Here, accordingly, the universality which belongs to the othm* 
two factors is often wanting. In the case of these purely individual creations, 
psthetic charm must take the place of the worth of abiding knowledge, and the 
impressiveness of many phenomena of the history of philosophy rests, in fact, 
only upon the magic of their “poetry of ideas” (Begrifsdichtukff). 

in addition, then, to the complication of problems and to the ideas determined 
by lancy and* feeling, which are already enough to lead the general conscious- 
ness astray, there-. are in the case of individuals similar, but purely personal 
processes ^ lend to th^ormation and solution of problems still more the char- 
We cannot fail to recognise that philosophers have otteu 
struggling with questions which have no basis in reality, so that all 
thought expended upon them was m vain, and that, on the other hand, even lu 

problems, unfortunate attempts in the a 
?r w .r cpnceptions have slipped in, which have been hindrances 

rather than helps toward the issue of the matter. 
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The wonderful feature in the history of philosophy remains just this, that 
out of such a multitude of individual and general complications there has yet 
been on the whole laid down that outline of universally valid conceptions for 
viewing the world and judging life, which presents the scientific significance of 
this development. 

6. Investigation in the history of philosophy has accordingly the 
following tasks to accomplish: (1) To establish with precision what 
may be derived from the available sources as to the circumstances 
in life, the mental development, and the doctrines of individual 
philosophers ; (2) from these facts to reconstruct the genetic pro- 
cess in such a way that in the case of every philosopher we may 
understand how his doctrines depend in part upon those of his 
predecessors, in part upon the general ideas of his time, and in part 
upon his own nature and the course of his education j (3) from 
the consideration of the whole to estimate what value for the total 
result of the history of philosophy belongs to the theories thus 
established and explained as regards their origin. 

With reference to the first two points, the history of philosophy 
is 2 b philologico-histor leal, with reference to the third element it is a 
criticophilosoph ical sc ience. 

(a) To establish its facts the history of philosophy must proceed to a careful 
and comprehensive examination of the sources. These sources, however, vaiy 
greatly at different times in their transparency and fulness. 

‘’The main sources for investigation in the history of philosophy are of course 
the works of the philosophers themselves.| Tor the modern period we stand 
here upon a relatively sate footing. Since the discovery of the art of printing, 
literary tradition has become so well established and clear that it offers in gen- 
eral no difficulties of any kind. The writings which philosophers have pub- 
lished since the Eenaissance are throughout accessible for the research of 
to-day. The cases in which questions of genuineness, of the time of origina- 
tion, etc., give rise to controversies are extremely seldom ; a pliilological criti- 
cism has here but a narrow field for activity, and where it can enter (as is the 
case in part in reference to the different editions of Kant’s works), it concerns 
solely subordinate, and in the last instance indifferent, points. Here, too, we are 
tolerably sure of the completeness of the material ; that anything of weight is 
lost, or still to he expected from later publication, is scarcely to be assumed ; if 
the sharpened philological attentiveness of the last decades has brought us new 
material for Spinoza, Leibniz, Kant, Maine de Biran, the philosophical outcome 
has been only vanishing in comparison with the value of what was already 
known. At most it has concerned the question of supplementing our knowl- 
edge, and this must continue to be its province. The importance of occasional 
expressions in letters has been specially felt here, for these are adapted to shed 
more light on the individual factor in the historical development of philosophy. 

With the sources of the Mediaeval Philosophy the case stands less favourably. 
These have in part (a small part, to he sure) still only a manuscript existence. 
V. Gousin and his school have rendered valuable service in publishing the 
texts, and in general we may be convinced that for this periqd also we possess 
material, which has indeed gaps, but is on the whole adequate for our purpose. 
On the other hand, our knowledge of the Arabian and Jewish philosophy of the 
Middle Ages, and so of the influence of those systems on the c<mrse of Western 
Thought, is still very problematical in details ; and this is perhaps the ^p most 
sorely felt in our investigation of the sources for the history of philosophy. 

Much worse still is the situation as regards the direct sources for Ancient 
Philosophy. Of the original works, we have preserved, to he sure, the most 
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important : the fundamental portion of the works of Plato and Aristotle, though 
even these are often doubtful in form. Besides these we have only the writings 
of later time, such as those of Cicero, Seneca, Plutarch, the Church Fathers, 
and the Neo-Platonists. By far the greater part of the philosophical writings 
of antiquity is lost. In their stead we must content ourselves with the frag- 
ments which the accident of an incidental mention in the writings of extant 
authors has kept for us, here too often in a questionable forin.^ 

If, nevertheless, success has been attained in gaining a view of the develop- 
ment of the ancient philosophy, clearer than that of the mediaeval, presenting a 
picture whose accuracy extends even to details and is scientifically assured, this 
is due not only to the unremitting pains of philologists and philosophers in 
working through their material, but also to the circumstance that beside the 
remains of the original works of the philosophers there are preserved also, as 
secondary sources^ remains of historical records made in antiquity. The best, 
indeed, of these also is lost : namely, the historical works which arose from the 
learned collection made by the Peripatetic and Stoic schools at the end of the 
fourth and in the third century n.c. These works passed later through many 
hands before they were preserved for us in the extant compilations prepared in 
the Roman period, as in the Placita Philosophonim,^ going by the name of 
Plutarch, in the writings of Sextus Empiricus,^ in the Deipnosophistce of Athe- 
nseus,^ in the treatise of Diogenes Laertius, irepl ^iu3v doyjuLdrcjv Kal dTrodeyfidTcay 
tQp iv (i>L\o(To4>tq. eifdoKLfiricdvTOJVy^ in the collections of the Church Fathers, and 
in the notes of the Commentators of the latest period, such as Alexander Aphro- 
disias, Themistius, and Simplicius. H. Diels has given an excellent and thor- 
ough treatment of these secondary sources of ancient philosophy, Doxoaranhi 
6?r£eci- (Berlin, 1879). ^ ^ 

Where the condition of the sources is so doubtful as is the case over the 
entire^ field of ancient philosophy, critical ascertainment of the facts must go 
hand in hand with examination of the pragmatic and genetic connection. For 
where the transmission of the material is itself doubtful we can reach a decision 
only by taking a view of the connection that shall accord with reason and 
psychological experience. In these cases it becomes the task of the history of 
philosophy as of all history, after establishing a base of operations in that which 
IS assured by the sources, to proceed to ascertain its position in those regions 
with which tradition finds itself no longer directly and surely in touch. The 
philosophy in the nineteenth century may boast that it has 
which it was stimulated by Schleiermacher, by the labours 
01 H. Ritter, — whose Geschichte der Philosophie (12yols., Hamburg, 1829-53') is 
now, to be sure, antiquated, — Brandis and Zeller for the ancient philosophy : 
and of J. E. Erdmann and Kuno Fischer for the modern. Among the many 
complete expositions of the history of philosophy by far the most trustworthy 

der Geschichte der Philosophie, 
W. s!Hoih;Lnd and li:, of PhUoBophy, trans. ed. by 

An exoeUent bibliography of the entire history of philosophy, assembling the 
literature in e^ai^tiye completeness and good arrangement, is to be found in 
Ueberweg s ffrwdms der der Philosophie, 4 yols., 8th ed., ed by 

hvP of Philosophy, trails, from 

the 4th ed. by G. S. Morris (N.Y. 18/1), contains additions, but of course does not 

1 The collections of fra^ents of particular authors are mentioned under the 
notices of the individu^ philosophers. It would be desirable if they were all as 
excdlent as ® Of the fragments of the Fre-Socmtics W. F. 

A. MuUach has published a careful collection, which, however, is no lonffex 
condition of research {Fragmenta PUlosophormi 

® ilxLt. Moralia, ed. Dubner, Paris, 1841 ; Diels, Dox., pp. 272 ff • FPlutarch’s 
thriolln^irf^^”^'^^’ ed. by Goodwin, Boston, 1870; trLs. also^in 

® Ed. Belter, Berlin, 1847. 

* G. Kaibel, Leips. 1888-90. 

» Ed. Cobet, Paris, 1860, 
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give the bibliography of recent works.] Under the general literature may also 
be mentioned, E. Eucken, Die Lebensanschauungen der grossen DenJcer (Leips. 
1890). 

(6) Explanation of facts in the history of philosophy is either pragmatic (logi- 
cal), or based on the history of civilisation, or psychological, corresponding to the 
three factors which we have set forth above as determining the movement of 
thought. Which of these three modes of explanation is to be applied in individ- 
ual cases depends solely upon the state of the facts with regard to the trans- 
mission of material. It is then incorrect to make either one the sole pri*:ciple 
of treatment. The pragmatic method of explanation is dominant with those 
who see in the entire history of philosophy the preparation for a definite system 
of philosophy ; so with Hegel and his disciples (see above, p. 101); so from a 
Herbartian standpoint with Chr. A. Thilo, Kw*se pragmatische Geschichte der 
Fhilosophie (2 pts. ; Coethen, 1876-80). Kuno Fischer and W. Windelband 
have emphasised in their interpretation of modern philosophy, the importance 
of considering the history of civilisation and the problems of the individual 
sciences. 

The purely biographical treatment which deals only with successive person- 
alities is quite inadequate as a scientific exposition of the history of philosophy. 
This mode of treatment is represented in recent time by the treatise of G, H, 
Lewes, The History of Philosophy from Thales to the Present Day (2 vols., 
Lond. 1871), a book destitute of all historical apprehension, and at the same 
time a party composition in the spirit of the Positivism of Comte. The works 
of the French historians (Damiron, Ferraz) are inclined to take this form of 
a separate essay-like treatment of individual philosophers, not losing from sight, 
however, the course of development of the whole. ^ 

(c) The most difficult task is to establish the principles according to which the 
critical philosophical estimate of the individual doctrines must be made up. 
The history of philosophy, like all history, is a critical science ; its duty is not 
only to record and explain, but also to estimate what is to count as progress 
and fruit in the historical movement, when we have succeeded in knowing and 
understanding this. There is no history without this critical point of view, and 
the evidence of a historian’s maturity is that he is clearly conscious of this point 
of view of criticism ; for where this is not the case he proceeds in the selection 
of his material and in his characterisation of details only instinctively and 
without a clear standard.^ 

It is understood, of course, that the standard of critical judgment must not be 
a private theory of the historian, nor even his philosophic conviction ; at least 
the employment of such a standard deprives the criticism exercised in accord- 
ance wdth it of the value of scientific universality. He who is given to the 
belief that he possesses the sole philosophical truth, or who comes to this field 
imbued with the customs of the special sciences in which, no doubt, a sure result 
makes it a very simple ^ matter to estimate the attempts which have led to it, — 
such a one may well be tempted to stretch all forms that pass before him upon 
the Procrustes-bed of his system ; but he who contemplates the work of thought 
in history, with an open historical vision, will be restrained by a respectful 
reverence from reprimanding the heroes of philosophy for their ignorance of the 
wisdom of an epigone.-* 


1 A. Weber, History of Philosophy, is to be recommended as a good text-book 
(6th French ed., Paris, 1891). [Eng. tr. by Thilly, N.Y. 1896.] 

2 This applies in every domain of history, in the history of politics and of 
literature, as well as in that of philosophy. 

8 As an example of this it naay be noticed that the deserving author of an 
excellent History of the Principles of Mechanics, Ed. Dulirwig, has developed 
in his Kritische Geschichte der Philosophic (3d ed., Berlin, 1878) all the caprice 
of a one-sided judgment. The like is true of the confessional criticism passed 
by A, Stockl, Lehrbuch der Geschichte der Philosophic (2 vols., 3d ed., Mainz, 
1889). 

^ It is impossible to protest enough against the youthful conceit' with which 
It was for a time the fashion in Germany to look down with ridicule or insult 
from the “ achievements of the present ” upon the great men of Greek and Ger- 
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In contrast with this external method of pronouncing sentence, the scientific 
history of philosophy must place itself upon the standpoint of immanent criti- 
cisnit the principles of which are two: formal logical consistency intellectual 

fruitfulness. ^ i i • 

Every philosopher grows into a certain set of ideas, and to these his thinking 
remains bound, and is subjected in its development to psychological necessity. 
Critical investigation has to settle how far it has been possible for him to bring 
the different elements of his thinking into agreement with each other. The 
contradiction is almost never actually present in so direct a form that the same 
thing is expressly maintained and also denied, but always in such a way that 
various positions are put forward which, only by virtue of their logical conse- 
quences, lead to direct contradiction and really irreconcilable results. The dis- 
covery of these discrepancies is formal criticism ; it frequently coincides with 
pragmatic explanation, for this formal criticism has been performed in history 
itself by the successors of the philosopher in question, and has thus determined 
for them their problems. 

Yet this point of view alone is not sufficient. As purely formal it applies 
without exception to all attested views of a philosopher, but it gives no criterion 
for decision on the question, in what the philosophical significance of a doctrine 
really consists. For it is often the case that philosophy has done its work just 
in conceptions which must by no means be regarded as in themselves perfect 
or tree from contradiction ; while a multitude of individual convictions, which 
there is no occasion to oppose, must remain unnoticed in a corner, so far as our 
historical survey is concerned. In the history of philosophy great errors are 
weightier than small truths. 

For before all else the decisive question is : what has yielded a contribution to 
the development of man’s conception of the universe and estimate of life ? In 
the history of philosophy those structures of thought are the objects of study 
which have maintained themselves permanent and living as forms of apprehen- 
sion and norms of judgment, and in which the abiding inner structure of the 
human mind has thus come to clear recognition. 

This IS then the standard, according to which alone we can decide also which 
among the doctrines of the philosophers — concerning, as they often do, so 
many various things — are to be regarded as properly philosophical, and which, 
on the other hand, are to be excluded from the history of philosophy. Investi- 
gation of the sources has of course the duty of gathering carefully and com- 
pletely all the doctrines of philosophers, and so of affording all the material for 
explaining their genesis, whether from their logical content, or from the history 
of civilisation, or from psychological grounds ; but the purpose of this laborious 
work IS yet only this, that the philosophically indifferent may be ultimately 
recognised as such, and the ballast then thrown overboard. 

It is especially trae that this point of view must essentially determine selec- 
tion and presentation of material in a text-hook^ which is not to give the investi- 
gation itself, but to gather up its results. 

§ 3. Division of Philosophy and of its History. 

It cannot be onr purpose here to propose a systematic division of 
philosophy, for this could in no case possess universal validity his- 
torically. The differences -which prevail in the course of the histori- 
cal developineut, in determining the conception, the task, and the 
subject-matter of philosophy, involve so necessarily and obviously a 
change also ir.4!he divisions, that this needs no especial illustration. 
Ilhe oldest philosophy knew no division at all. ® In later antic[uity 

man philosvpby ; this was mainly the haughtiness of an ignorance which had 
no suspicion that it was ultimately living only by the thoughts of those whom it 
was abusing and despising. 
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a division of philosophy into logic, physics, and ethics was cur- 
rent. In the Middle Ages, and still more in modern times, the 
first two of these subjects were often comprised under the title, 
theoretical philosophy, and set over against practical philosophy. 
Since Kant a new threefold division into logical, ethical, and 
SBSthetical philosophy is beginning to make its way, yet these 
various divisions are too much dependent upon the actual course 
of philosophy itself to make it worth our while to recount them 
here in detail. 

On the other hand, it does commend itself to preface the historical 
exposition with at least a brief survey of the entire circuit of those 
problems which have always formed the subject of philosophy, how- 
ever varied the extent to which they have been studied or the value 
that has been attached to them, — a survey, therefore, for which no 
claim is made to validity from a systematic point of view, but which 
is determined only by the purpose of preliminary orientation. 

1. Theoretical prohleiiis. Such we call those which refer, in part to 
our knowledge of the actual world, in part to an investigation of the 
knowing process itself. In dealing with the former class, however, 
the general questions which concern the actual taken as a whole are 
distinguished from those which deal with single provinces of the 
actual. The former, viz. the highest principles for explaining the 
universe, and the general view of the universe based on these prin- 
ciples, form the problem of metaphysics^ called by Aristotle first, i,e, 
fundamental, science, and designated by the name now usual, only on 
account of the position which it had in the ancient collection of the 
Aristotelian works — after physics.” On account of his monothe- 
istic view of the world, Aristotle also called this branch of knowl- 
edge theology. Later writers have also treated rational or natural 
theology as a branch of metaphysics. 

The special provinces of the actual are Kature and History, In 
the former, external and internal nature are to be distinguished. 
The problems presented to knowledge by external nature are called 
cosmological, or, specially, problems of natural philosophy, or perhaps 
physical. The investigation of internal nature, i,e* of consciousness 
and its states and activities, is the business of psychology. The phil- 
osophical consideration of history remains within the borders of 
theoretical philosophy only if it be limited to the investigation of 
the laws that prevail in the historical life of peoples ; since, how- 
ever, history is the realm of man^s purposeful actions, the questions 
of the philosophy of history, so far as this deals with the end of the 
movement of history viewed as a whole, and with the fulfilment of 
this end, fall under the head of practical problems. 
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Iiiyestigation directed upon knowledge itself is called logic (in 
the general sense of the word), and also sometimes noetic. If we 
are occupied with the question how knowledge actually arises, this 
psycho-genetic consideration falls in the province of psychology. If, 
on the other hand, we set up norms or standards according to which 
our ideas are estimated as regards their worth for truth, we call 
these logical laws, and designate investigation directed upon them 
as logic in the narrower sense. The application of these laws' gives 
rise to methodology, which develops the prescriptions for a systematic 
ordering of scientific activity with reference to the various ends of 
knowledge. The problems, finally, which arise from the questions 
concerning the range and limit of man’s knowing faculty and its 
relation to the reality to be known, form the subject-matter of 
epistemology or theory of knowledge, 

H. Siebeck, Greschichte der Psychologie, Vol. I., m two parts (Gotha, 1880-84), 
incomplete, extending into the scholastic period. 

K. Prantl, Geschichte der Logik im Abendlande, 4 vols. (Leips. 1855-70), 
brought down only to the Renaissance. 

Fr. Harms, Pie Philosophie in ihrer Geschichte. I. “ Psycholoffie ” : II. 
‘‘Logik” (Berlin, 1877 and 1881). 

[R. Adamson, The Histoi*y of Psychology (in prep.).] 

2. Practical problems are, in general, those -wbicb grow out of the 
investigation of man’s activity, so far as it is determined by ends. 
Here, too, a psycho-genetic treatment is possible, which falls under 
psychology. That discipline, on the other hand, which considers 
man’s action from the point of view of the ethical norm or stand- 
ard, is ethics or moral philosophy. By morals {Moral) in the narrower 
sense is usually understood the proposal and grounding of ethical 
precepts. Since, however, all ethical action has reference to the 
community, there are attached to morals or ethics, in the narrower 
sense, the philosophy of society (for which the unfortunate name 
sociology seems likely to become permanent), and the philosophy of 
late or right. Further, in so far as the ideal of human society con- 
stitutes the ultimate meaning of history, the philosophy of history 
appears also in this connection, as already mentioned. 

To practical problems, in the broadest sense of the word, belong 
also those which relate to art and religion. To designate philosoph- 
ical investigation of the nature of the beautiful and of art, the name 
mstketics has been introduced since the end of last century. If phi- 
losophy takes the religious life for its object, not in the sense of 
itself intending to give a science of the nature of the deity, but in 
the sense of an investigation with regard to man’s religious behaviour, 
we call this discipline philosophy of rdigion. 
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Fr. Schleiermacher, Grundlinien einer Kritik der bisherigen Sittenlehre (^col- 
lected works, III., Vol. I., Berlin, 1834). L. v. Henning, Die Frincipten der 
Ethik in Mstorischer Entwicklung (Berlin, 1825). Pr. v. Ranmer, Die ge- 
schichtliehe Entwicklung der Begriffe non StaaU Becht, und Politik (Leips., 3d 
ed., 1861). E. Eenerlein, Die philos. Sittenlehre in ihren geschichtlichen Haiipt^ 
formen (2 Yols., Tiibingen, 1857-59). P. Janet, Histoire de la philosophic 
morale et politique (Paris, 1858). W. Whewell, History of Moral Science 
(Edinburg, 1863). H. Sidgwick, The Methods of Ethics^ 4th ed. (Lond. and 
N.Y. 1890). \_6utlines of the History of Ethics^ by same author (Lond. and 

N. Y., 3d ed., 1892). J. Martineau, Types of Ethical Theory (2d ed., Oxford 

and N.Y. 1886).] Th. Ziegler, Geschichte der Ethik^ 2 vols. (the third not yet 
appeared; Strassburg, 1881-86). K. Kostlin, Geschichte der Ethik (only the 
beginning, 1 vol., Tubingen, 1887). [J. Bonar, Philosophy and Economics in 

their Historical Delations (Lond. and N.Y. 1893). D. O. Ritchie, The History 
of Political Philosophy (in prep.).] 

R. Ziminermann, Geschichte der Aesthetik (Vienna, 1858). M. Schasler, 
Kntische Geschichte der Aesthetik (Berlin, 1871). [B. Bosanquet, The Histoi'y 
of Esthetics (Lond. and N.Y. 1892). W. Knight, The Philosophy of the Beau- 
tiful (an outline of the history, Edin. and N.Y. 1891). Gayley and Scott, A 
Guide to the Literature of JEsthetics^ Univ. of California, and Introd. to the 
Methods and Materials of Literary Criticism (Bost. 1899) have bibliographies.] 

J. Berger, Geschichte der Beligionsphilosophie (Berlin, 1800). [Piinjer, 
History of the Christian Philosophy of Religion (Vol. I., Edin. and N.Y. 1887) 

O. Pfleiderer, The Philosophy of Religion^ trans. by Menzies (Lond. 1887). Mar- 
tineau, A Study of Religion (2 vols., 1888), and Seat of Authority in Religion 
(1890). J. Caird, Introd. to the Philos, of Religion (1880). E. Caird, Evolu- 
tion of Religion (2 vols., Lond. and N.Y. 1893).] 

Tlie division of ike history of philosophy is usually connected with 
that current for political history, so as to distinguish three great 
periods, — Ancient, Mediaeval, and Modern Philosophy. Yet the 
sections made in this way are not so favourable for the history of 
philosophy as they perhaps are for political history. Other points 
of division must be made, eq[ually important as regards the nature 
of the development ; and, on the other hand, the transition between 
the Middle Ages and modern times demands a shifting of the point 
of division on either side. 

In consequence of this, the entire history of philosophy will here 
be treated according to the following plan of division, in a manner 
to be more exactly illustrated and justified in detail by the exposb 
tion itself : — 

(1) The Philosophy of the Greeks: from the beginnings of 
scientific thought to the death of Aristotle, — from about 600 to 
322 B.c. 

(2) HellenistioEoman Philosophy: from the death of Aristotle 
to the passing away of Neo-Platonism, — from 322 ^b.g. to about 
500 A.n. 

(3) Medimal Philosophy : from Augustine to Nicolaus Cusanus, 
— from the fifth to the fifteenth century. 

(4) The Philosophy of the Benaissmce: from the fifteenth to the 

seventeenth century. 
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(5) The Philosophy of the Enlightenment: from Locke to the 
death of Lessing, — 1689-1781. 

(6) The German Philosophy : from Kant to Hegel and Herhart, — 
1781-1820. 

(7) The Philosophy of the Nineteenth Century, 



PART 1. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OP THE GREEKS. 


Chr. A. Brandis, Handbuch der Geschichte der griechisch^romischen Philosophic* 

3 pts. in 6 vols. Berlin, 1835-66. 

Same author, Geschichte der EntwicJcelungen der griechischen Philosophic und 
Hirer Nachwirkungen im romischen Peiche. 2 pts. Berlin, 1862-66. 

Ed. Zeller, Die Philosophic der Gnechen. 3 pts. in 5 vols. 1st vol. in 5th, 

2 vol. in 4th, 3-5 vols. in 3d ed. Leips. 1879-93. [Trans., with the excep- 
tion of the portion on the concluding religious period, as six works: Pre- 
Socratic Philosophy (2 vols ), Socrates and the Socratic Schools^ Plato and 
the Older Academy^ Aristotle and the Earlier Peripatetics (2 vols.), Stoics, 
Epicureans, and Sceptics, History of Eclecticism, by S.F. Alleyne and 

0. J. Reichel. Lond. and N.Y., Longmans.] 

A. Schwegler, Geschichte der griechischen Philosophic* Ed. by K. Kbstlin. 3d 
ed. Freiburg, 1882. 

L. Strumpell, Die Geschichte der griechischen Philosophic* 2 pts. Leips. 
1854-61. 

W. Windelband, Geschichte der alten Philosophic. 2d ed. Munich, 1894. 

\_History of Ancient Philosophy, trans. by H. E. Cushman, N.Y., 1899.] 

Ritter et Preller, Historia philosophiae grmco-romanoc (Gi'mcce). In 8th ed. 
Edited by Wellman. Gotha, 1898. An excellent collection of the most 
important sources. 

[A. W. Benn, The Greek Philosophers* 2 vols. Lond., 1883. The Philoso- 
phy of Greece. Lond. 1898.] 

Th. Gomperz, Griechische Denker* Vienna, 1^97. [Trans, by L. Magnus. 
Greek Thinkers* Lond. and N.Y., 1900.] 


If by science we understand that independent and self-conscious 
work of intelligence which seeks knowledge methodically for its 
own sake, then it is among the Greeks, and the Greeks of the sixth 
century b.c., that we first find such a science, — aside from some 
tendencies'' among the peoples of the Orient, those of China and 
India ^ particularly, only recently disclosed. The great civilised 


I Even if it be conceded that the beginnings of moral philosophy among the 
Chinese rise above moralising, and especially those of logic m India above inci- 
dental reflections on the scientific formation of conceptions, — on which we shall 
not here pronounce, — these remain so remote from the course of ^uropean 
philosophy, which forms a complete unity in itself, that a textbook has no 
occasion to enter upon them. The literature is brought together in Ueber- 
weg, I. § 6. 
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peoples of earlier antiquity were not, indeed, wanting either in an 
abundance of information on single subjects, or in general views of 
the universe ; but as the former was gained in connection with prac- 
tical needs, and the latter grew out of mythical fancy, so they 
remained under the control, partly of daily need, partly of religious 
poetry ; and, as was natural in consequence of the peculiar restraint 
of the Oriental mind, they lacked, for their fruitful and independent 
development, the initiative activity of individuals. 

Among the Greeks, also, similar relations existed until, at the time 
mentioned, the mighty upward movement of the national life unfet- 
tered the mental powers of this most gifted of all peoples. For this 
result the democratic development of constitutions which in passion- 
ate party struggle tended to bring out independence of individual 
opinions and judgments, and to develop the significance of person- 
ality, proved even more favourable than the refinement and spiritual- 
isation of life which increasing wealth of trade brought with it. 
The more the luxuriant development of individualism loosened the 
old bonds of the common consciousness, of faith, and of morals, and 
threatened the youthful civilisation of Greece with the danger of 
anarchy, the more pressing did individual men, prominent by their 
position in life, their insight, and their character, find the duty 
of recovering in their own reflection the measure that was becoming 
lost. This ethical reflection found its representatives in the lyric 
and gnomic poets, especially, however, in the so-called seven wise vnen} 
It could not fail to occur, also, that a similar movement, in which 
individual opinions asserted their independence, should trench upon 
the religious life already so varied, in which the opposition between 
the old mystery-cults and the aesthetic national mythology stimu- 
lated the formation of so many special types.^ Already in the cos- 
mogonic poetry the poet had dared to portray the heaven of the 
myths according to his own individual fancy; the age of the seven 
sages began to read its ethical ideals into the gods of the Homeric 
poety, and in the ethico-religious reformation attempted by Pythag- 
oras, coming as it did in the outer form of a return to the old strict- 
ness of life, the new content which life had gained came all the more 
clearly to view. 


Pittacus, and Solon are 

^ually named, while with regard to the rest tradition is not agreed, must not. 
liert L 343* representatives of science. Diog. 

8 O’si/cfte, 2d ed., 1897) for the influence of religions ideas. 
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From such conditions of fermentation the science of the Greeks 
to which they gave the name philosophy was born. The independ- 
ent reflection of individuals, aided by the fluctuations of religious 
fancy, extended itself from the questions of practical life to the 
knowledge of Nature, and there first won that freedom from exter- 
nal ends, that limitation of knowledge to itself, which constitutes 
the essence of science. 

All these processes, however, took place principally in the outly- 
ing parts of Greek civilisation, in the colonies, which were in advance 
of the so-called Mother-country in mental as in material develop- 
ment. In Ionia, in Magna Graecia, in Thrace, stood the cradles of 
science. It was only after Athens in the Persian wars had assumed 
together with the political hegemony the mental as well, which she 
was to keep so much longer than the former, that Attic soil, conse- 
crated to all the muses, attracted science also. Its advent was at 
the time of the Sophists ; it found its completion in the doctrine 
and school of Aristotle. 

It was in connection with the disinterested consideration of 
Nature that reflection first rose to the scientific construction of 
conceptions. The result of this was that Greek science devoted all 
the freshness of youthful joy and knowledge primarily to the prob- 
lems of Nature, and in this work stamped out fundamental concep- 
tions, or Forms of thought, for apprehending the external world. In 
order to turn the look of philosophy inward and make human action 
the object of its study, there was first need, for one thing, of subse- 
quent reflection upon what had, and what had not, been accomplished 
by this study of Nature, and, for another thing, of the imperious 
demands made by public life on science now so far matured as to be 
a social factor. The effect of this change might for a time seem to 
be to check the pure zeal for research which had marked the begin- 
nings, but after positive results had been reached in the field of the 
knowledge of man’s inner nature this same zeal developed all the 
more vigorously, and led to the construction of those great systems 
with which purely Greek philosophy reached its consummation.^ 

The philosophy of the Greeks divides, therefore, into three periods : 
a which extends from about 600 to about 450 ^.c.; an 

anthropoiogical, which fills out about the second half of the litth 
century b.c. (450-400); and a systematic, which oontains the 
development of the three peat systems of Greek science, those of 
Democritus, Plato, and Aristotle (400-322). 


The nhilosonhv of the Greeks forms the most instructive part of 
history of philosophy from a theoretical point of view, not only ^ 

Smental Spt^^^^ created in it have become the permanent foundations 
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for all further development of thought, and promise to remain such, hut also 
because in it the formal presuppositions contained in the postulates of the 
thinking Reason itself, attained sharp formulation as set over against the mate- 
rial of knowledge, which, especially at the beginning, was still relatively small 
in amount. In this the Greek philosophy has its typical value and its didactic 
importance. 

These advantages appear already in the transparency and simplicity of the 
entire development, which enable us to see the inquiring mind at first turned 
outward, then thrown back upon itself, and from this point of view returning 
to a deeper apprehension of reality as a whole. 

There is, therefore, scarcely any controversy with regard to this course of 
the general development of Greek philosophy, though different expositions have 
located the divisions between the periods at different points. Whether Socrates 
is made to begin a new periou, or is placed together with the Sophists in the 
period of Greek Enlightenment, depends ultimately only on whether the result 
(negative or positive) , or the object-matter of the philosophising, is regarded as 
of decisive importance. That, however, Democritus must in any case be sepa- 
rated from the “ Pre-Socratics ” and assigned to the great systematic period 
of Greek Philosophy, has been proved by the i^uthor in his survey of the 
History of Ancient Philosophy^ ch. V., and the objections which the innovation 
has encountered have not sufficed to convince him of any mistake. 



CHAPTER L 


THE COSMOLOGICAL PERIOD. 

S. A. Byk, Die vorsokratische Fhilosophie der Griechen in ihrer organiscken 

Gliederung. 2 Parts. Leips. 1876-77. 

[J. Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy. Lond. 1892.] 

The immediate background for tlie beginnings of Greek philoso- 
phy was formed by the cosmogonic poetry, which aimed to present 
in mythical garb the story of the prehistoric ages of the given 
world, and so, in the form of narratives of the origination of the 
universe, made use of prevailing ideas as to the constant mutations 
of things. The more freely individual views developed in this pro- 
cess, the more the time factor in the myth retreated in favour of the 
emphasising of these abiding relations; and the question finally 
emerged; What is then the original ground of things, which out- 
lasts all temporal change, and how does it change itself into these 
particular things, or change these things back into itself ? ” 

The solution of this question was first attempted in the sixth 
century by the Milesian School of natural pJiilosophyj of whicli 
Thales, Anaximander, and Anaximenes are known to us as the 
three chief representatives. Information of many kinds, which had 
long been publicly accumulating in the practical experience of the 
sea-faring lonians, stood at their disposal, as well as many true 
observations, often of an acute sort. They kept in touch, also, no 
doubt, with the experience of the Oriental peoples, especially the 
Egyptians, with whom they stood in so close relation.^ Knowledge 
from these various sources was brought together with youthful zeal. 
The chief interest fell upon physical questions, particularly upon 


1 The influence of the Orient upon the beginnings of Greek philosophy has 
been overestimated by Glabisch (Die Religion und die Fhilosophie in ihrer 
weltgeschichtlichen Entwicklnng, Breslau, 1852) and Roth (Geschichte nnserer 
ahendldndischen Fhilosophie, 2 Vols., Mannheim, 1858 fl.). In the^case of 
information upon particular fields such influence is certainly to be recognised ; 
on the other hand, the scientific conceptions are .throughout independent works 
of Greek thought. 
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the great elementary phenomena, to explain which many hypotheses 
were thought out. Besides this, interest turned chiefly to geo- 
graphical and astronomical problems, such as the form of the earth, 
its relation to the sidereal heavens, the nature of the sun, moon, 
and planets, and the manner and cause of their motion. On the 
other hand, there are but feeble indications of a zeal for knowledge 
applied to the organic world and man. 

Such were the objects of experience studied by the first “philosophy.” It 
stood quite far removed from medical science, which, to be sure, was limited to 
technical information and proficiency in the art, and was handed down as a 
secret doctrine, guarded in priest-like fashion in orders and schools, such as 
those of Rhodes, Gyrene, Crotona, Cos, and Cnidus. Ancient medicine^ wdiich 
aimed expressly to be an art and not a science (so Hippocrates), came into 
contact with philosophy when this was an all-embracing science, only at a late 
period and quite transiently. Cf. Haser, Lehrhuch der Geschichte der Medicin^ 
I. (2d ed., Jena, 1876). 

So also the beginnings of mathematics go along independently beside those of 
ancient philosophy. The propositions ascribed to the Milesians make the im- 
pression of individual pieces of information picked up and put together, rather 
than of results of genuine research, and are quite out of relation with their 
doctrines in natural science and philosophy. In the circles of the Pythagoreans, 
also, mathematical studies were at first evidently pursued for their own sake, to 
be drawn all the more vigorously into the treatment of general problems. Cf. 
G. Cantor, Geschichte der Mathematik^ I. (Leips. 1880). 

The eflorts of the Milesians to determine the nature of the one 
world-ground had already in the case of Anaximander led beyond 
experience to the construction of a metaphysical conception to be 
used for explanation, viz. the dveLpov, and thereby drew science away 
from the investigation of facts to the consideration of conceptions. 
While Xenophanes, the founder of the Eleatie School, drew the con- 
sequences which result for the religious consciousness from the 
philosophical conception of the unity of the world, Heraclitus, in 
hard struggle with ideas that were obscure and religiously coloured, 
analysed destructively the presupposition of an abiding substance, 
and allowed only a law of change to stand as ultimate content of 
knowledge. All the more sharply, on the other hand, did the Eleatie 
School, in its great representative, Parmenides, shape out the con- 
ception of Being until it reached that regardless boldness of formu- 
lation which, in the following generation of the School, was defended 
by Zeno, and softened down in some measure only by Melissus. 

Very soon, however, a series of efforts appeared, which brought 
anew into the foreground the interest in explanatory natural science 
that had been thrust aside by this development of the first meta- 
physical antitheses. In behalf of this interest more comprehensive 
efforts were made toward an enrichment of knowledge j this time, 
more than in the case of previous observations, questions and 
hypotheses from the organic and physiological realms were kept in 
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mind; and the attempt was made to mediate with explanatory 
theories between the opposing conceptions of Heraclitus and Par- 
menides. 

Out of these needs arose, about the middle of the fifth century, 
side by side, and with many reciprocal relations, positive and polem- 
ical, the theories of Empedocles, Anaxagoras, and Leucippus, founder 
of the Atomistic School of Abdera. The number of these theories 
and their well-known dependence upon one another prove that in 
spite of the distance by which individual men and schools found 
themselves separated, there was already a great vigour in exchange 
of thought and in literary activity. The picture of this life takes 
on a much fuller form as we reflect that tradition, in sifting its 
material, has obviously preserved only the memory of what was 
most important, and that each of the names remaining known to 
us indicates, in truth, an entire circle of scientific activity. 

The Pythagoreans, during this same period, occupied a peculiar 
position at one side. They also took up the metaphysical problem 
given by the opposition between Heraclitus and the Eleatics, but 
hoped to find its solution by the aid of mathematics, and, by their 
theory of numbers, as whose first literary representative PMlolaus is 
known, added a number of most important factors to the further 
movement of thought. The original purpose or tendency of their 
league made itself felt in their doctrines, in that, in fixing these, 
they conceded a considerable influence to considerations of (ethical 
or aesthetic) worth. They indeed attempted a scientific treatment 
of ethical questions as little as did the entire philosophy of this 
period, but the cosmology which they based upon their astronomical 
ideas, already widely developed with the help of mathematics, is 
yet at the same time permeated by aesthetic and ethical motives. 

Of the Milesian School only three names — Thales, Anaximander, and An- 
aximenes — have been handed down to us. From this it appears that the school 
flourished in what was then the Ionic capital during the entire sixth century, 
and perished with the city itself, which was laid waste by the Persians in 494, 
after the battle of Lade. 

Thales, sprung from an old merchant family, is said to have predicted the 
solar eclipse in 685, and survived the invasion ol the Persians in the middle of 
the sixth century. He had perhaps seen Egypt, and was not deficient in mathe- 
matical and physical knowledge. So early an author as Aristotle did not know 
writings from him. 

Anaximander seems to have been little younger. Of his treatise ircpi <^t5d-€ws 
a curious fragment only is preserved. Cf. Neuhlluser (Bonn, 1883J. — Busgen, 
Ueber das Aveipov des A, (Wiesbaden, 1867). 

It is difficult to determine the period of Anaximenes. It falls probably about 
560-500. Almost nothing of his work wepi (piivem remains. 

Aside from that given by Aristotle (in the beginning of ihe MstapJwsics) we 
owe our meagre information concerning the theories of the Milesians chiefly to 
the Commentary of Simplicius. Cf. H. Ritter, GescMchte der jonischen Philos- 
ophie (Berlin, 1821) ; R. Seydel, Per FortschHtt der Metaphysik unter den altes- 
ten jonischen Philosophen (Leips. 1861). 
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At tlie head of the Eleatic School, Xenophanes, who at all events was 
concerned in its establishment, is generally placed. Born about 670 in Colophon, 
he fled in 646, in consequence of the Persian conquest of Ionia, and gained a 
living as wandering poet. At last, in Elea, founded by the lonians who fled into 
Magna Grsecia, he found a permanent dwelling. He died after 480. The frag- 
ments of his partly gnomic, partly philosophical, sayings have been collected by 
Karsten (Amsterdam, 1835). Concerning him see Fr. Kern (Naumburg, 1864, 
Oldenburg, 1867, Danzig, 1871, Stettin, 1874 and 1877) and J. Freudenthal (Bres- 
lau, 1886). 

Parmenides, an Eleatic of renowned family, who was not a stranger to the 
Pythagorean society, wrote about 470. The fragments of his didactic poem 
have been collected by Peyron (Leips. 1810) and H. Stein (Leips. 1864). [Met. 
tr. in Jimv. Spec. Thil.^ IV.] The lost treatise of Zeno (about 490-430) was 
probably the first which was separated into chapters and arranged dialectically. 
He, too, came from Elea. 

Melissos, on the contrary, was the Samian general who conquered the Athe- 
nians in 442. Concerning his personal connection with the Eleatic school nothing 
IS Known. A. Pabst, U<^ M J^'ntyuLeiUts (Bonn, lbb9). 

The unimportant fragments of the Eleatics are in a measure supplemented by 
the accounts of Aristotle, Simifiicius, and others. The pseudo- Aristotelian work, 
De Xenephone^ Zenone^ Gorgia (Arist., Berl. ed., 974 fl.), which must be used 
with great discretion, gives an account in the first chapter probably of Melissos ; 
in the second, from confusedly intermingling sources, of Zeno ; in the third, of 
Gorgias. 

Heraclitus of Ephesus (“the Obscure”), about 536-470, disgusted with the 
ever-growing power of the democracy, gave up the high position which was his 
by birth, and in the moody leisure of the last decade of his life, wrote a treatise 
which was pronounced difficult of comprehension even by the ancients, while 
the fragments of it which we posse.ss are often very ambiguous. Collected and 
edited by P. Schuster (Leips. 1873) and J. By water (Oxford, 1877). Cf. Fr. 
Schleiermacher ((res. TP, III. Abth., Bd 2, pp. 1-146); J. Bernays (Ges. Abliand-^ 
hmgen.^ Bd. I., 1885); F. Lasalle (2 Bde., Berlin, 1858); E. Pfleiderer (Berlin, 
1886). [G. T. W. Patrick, Heraclitus in Am. Jour. Psy., I., 1888, contains trans. 
of the 

The first Dorian in the history of philosophy is Empedocles of Agrigentum, 
about 490-430, a priestly and prophetic personality, much regarded in his char- 
acter as statesman, physician, and worker 4)f miracles. He had, too, relations 
with the Sicilian school of orators, of which the names of Korax and Tisias are 
familiar ; and besides his Kada.piJuot (Songs of Purification) has left a didactic 
poem, the fragments of which have been published by Sturz (Leips. 1805), 
Karsten (Amsterdam, 1838), and Stein (Bonn, 1852). 

Ana2:agoras of Klazomene (500 till after 430) settled, toward the middle 
of the fifth century, in Athens, where he made friends with Pericles. In 434 
he was accused of impiety and obliged to leave the city, and founded a school 
in Lampsacus. Schaubach (Leips. 1827) and Schorn (Bonn, 1829) have col- 
lected the fragments of his treatise, irepl Cf. Breier (Berlin, 1840), 

ZSvort (Paris, 1843). 

So little is known of the personality of Leucippus, that even in ancient 
times his very existence was doubted. The great development of the atomistic 
theory by Democritus (see ch. 3) had completely overshadowed its founder. 
But traces of Atomism are to be reco^ised with certainty in the entire structure 
of thought after Parmenides, Leucippus, if not born in Abdera, yet active 
there as head of the school out of which Protagoras and Democritus went later, 
must have been contemporary with Empedocles and Anaxagoras, even though 
somewhat older. Whether he wrote anything is uncertain. Cf. Diels, Verh. 
der Sm. Thuol. Vers. (1886). — A Brieger, Die Urbewegung der Atome (Halle, 

1884) ; H. Liepmann, Die Meehanik der leucipp-demokritischen Atome (Leips. 

1885) . 

The Pythagorean Society first appeared in the cities of Magna Grsecia as 
a religiojpis-politieal association toward the end of the sixth century. Its founder 
was Pythagoras, of Samos, who, born about 580, after long journeys, which 
probably led him toward Egypt also, made the aristocratic city of Crotona the 
u'^-puint of a reform movement which had for its aim a moral and religious 
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purification. We are first apprised of the internal relations of the society 
through subsequent narratives ( Jambllchus, De FiYa Pythagorica, and Porphyrias, 
De Vita Fythagorce published by Kiesling (Leips. 1815-16), whose trustworthiness 
is doubtful. It seems, however, to be certain that already the old society imposed 
definite duties upon its members, even tor private life, and introduced the prac- 
tice of working in common at intellectual pursuits, especially at music and 
mathematics. In consequence of its political position (in regard to which 
B. Krische, Gottingen, 1830) the external conditions of the society assumed at 
first a very favourable form, inasmuch as, after the plunder of the democratic 
Sybaris, 509, Crotona won a kind of hegemonic influence in Magna Grmcia. 
In time, however, the Pythagoreans became the losers in the bitter party 
struggles of the cities, and often suffered bitter persecution, by which the 
society was finally destroyed in the fourth century. 

To Pythagoras himself, who died about 500, we can trace back no philosoph- 
ical writings, although the subsequent myth-making process sought so strenu- 
ously to make him the idol of all Hellenic wisdom. (E. Zeller in Vo7*tr. u. 
Ahhandl.^ I., Le^ps. 1865.) Plato and Aristotle knew only of a philosophy of 
the P}fthagorea7is. Philolaus, who seems to have been somewhat younger than 
Empedocles and Anaxagoras, appears as the most prominent representative of 
this philosophy. Almost nothing is known of the circumstances of his life, and 
the fragments of his treatise (ed. by Boeckh, Berlin, 1819; cf. C. 8chaar- 
schmidt, Bonn, 1864) lie under considerable suspicion. 

Of the remaining adherents of the society, only the names are known. The 
latest representatives came into so close relations with the Platonic Academy 
that, as regards their philosophy, they may almost be said to have belonged to 
it. Among them Archytas of Tarentum, the well-known savant and statesman, 
should be mentioned. Concerning the very doubtful fragments attributed to 
him, cf. G. Hartenstem (Leips. 1833), Pr. Petersen (Zeitschr. f. Alterthumsk ; 
1836), 0. Gruppe (Berlin, 1840), Fr. Beckman (Berlin, 1844). 

The reports concerning the teaching of the Pythagoreans, especially in the later 
accounts, are clouded by so many additions from foreign sources, that perhaps 
at no point in ancient philosophy is it so difficult to determine the actual facts 
in the case as here, even if we sift out the most trustworthy, namely Aristotle 
and his best taught commentators, notably Simplicius, many dark points and 
contradictory statements remain, particularly in details. The reason for this 
lies probably in the fact that in the school, which for a time was widely extended, 
various trends of thought ran side by side, and that among these the general fun- 
damental thought first brought forward perhaps by Philolaus, was worked out 
in different ways. It would be of great service to attempt such a separation. 

H. Ritter, Geschichte der pythagoreiseken Philosophie (Hamburg, 1 
Rothenbucher, Das System der Pythagoreer nach Aristoteles (Berlin, 1867) ; 
E. Chaignet, Pythagore et la philosophie pythagoricienne (2 vols., Paris, 
1873). 


§ 4. The CoHceptioxis of Being. 

The fact that things of experience change into one another was 
the stimulus to the first philosophical reflections, and wonder^ at 
this must indeed have arisen early among a people so mobile and 
with so varied an experience of liTature as the lonians. To this 
fact, which furnished the fundamental motive of its reflection, the 
Ionic philosophy gave liveliest expression in Heraclitus, who seems 
to have been unwearied ^ in seeking the most pointed formulations 
for this universal mutability of all things, and especially for the 
sudden changes of opposites into each other. But while myth gave 

1 Cf . upon the. philosophical value of the Arist. Met. I. 2, 982 b 12. 

2 Fragm. (Schust.) 41-44, 60, 63, 67. 
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to this view the garb of a fabled account of the formation of the 
world, science asked for the abiding ground of all these changes, 
and fixed this question in the conception of the cosmic matter^ or 
^^world-stuff {Weltstoff), 'which experiences all these transforma- 
tions, from which all individual things arise, and into which they 
become again transformed (apxv)- fn this conception ^ was tacitly 
contained the presupposition of the unity of the world; whether the 
Milesians ^ already sought to justify this we do not know. It was a 
later eclectic straggler ® who first attempted to justify this Monism 
by the transformation of all things into one another, and by the 
inter-connection of all things without exception. 

1. That, however, a single cosmic matter, or world-stuff, lies at 
the basis of the entire process of nature, appears in ancient tradi- 
tion as a self-evident presupposition of the Ionic School. The only 
question was to determine what this elementary matter was. The 
nearest course was then to seek for it in what was given in experi- 
ence, and so Thales declared it to be water; Anaximenes^ air. To 
this choice they were probably determined only by the mobility, 
changeability, and apparent inner vitality ^ of,, water and air. It is 
evident, too, that the Milesians thought little in this connection of 
the chemical peculiarities of water and air, but only of the states 
of aggregation^ concerned. While the solid appears in itself dead, 
moved only from without, the liquid and volatile make the impres- 
sion of independent mobility and vitality ; and the monistic prepos- 
session of this first philosophising was so great that the Milesians 
never once thought of asking for a reason or ground of this cease- 
less change of the cosmic matter, but instead assumed this as a self- 
intelligible fact — a matter of course — as they did all change or 
occurrence ; at most they described its individual forms. The cos- 
mic matter passed with them for something in itself living : they 
tfiought of it as animated, just as are particular organisms,® and for 
this reason their doctrine is usually characterised from the stand- 
point of the later separation in conceptions as Hylozoism. 


2 The expr^sion dpxi), which, moreover, hears in itself the memorv of the 
SeTSy ASmanto' by Simplicius to have beeu 

iTS 

^ hcJiol. in Arist. 514 a 33. 

substituted. With regard to the &ip of Anaxi- 

his 

ture of i^tott^Uf^^98®■b1l^ ^ 
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2. If we ask, however, why Anaximenes, whose doctrine, like 
that of Thales, seems to have kept within the bounds of experience, 
substituted air for water, we learn ^ that he believed air to have a 
characteristic which water lacked, — a characteristic, too, which his 
predecessor Anaximander had postulated as indispensable for the 
conception of primitive matter, viz. that of infinity. As motive for 
this postulate of Anaximavcler there is related the argument that a 
finite cosmic matter would exhaust itself in the ceaseless succession 
of productions.^ But Anaximander had also seen that this demand 
made by the conception of the dpx’? could not be satisfied by any 
matter or substance which we can perceive, and had on this account 
transferred the cosmic matter beyond experience. He maintained 
boldly the reality of an original ground of things, possessing all the 
properties that are necessary, if we are to derive the changes in the 
world of experience from something itself abiding and raised above 
change, — even though such a ground might not be found in experi- 
ence. He drew from the conception of the dpxv the consequence, 
that though no object of experience corresponds to this conception, 
we must yet, to exjDlain experience, assume such a conception behind 
it as real and conditioning it. He therefore called the cosmic mat- 
ter ^Hhe Infinite (ro dTretpov), and ascribed to it all the qualities 
postulated in the conception of the dpxo * never 

begun to be, and was imperishable, inexhaustible, and indestructible. 

The conception of matter, thus constructed by Anaximander is, 
nevertheless, clear only in the respect that it is to unite within it 
spatial infinity and the quality of being without beginning or end 
in time, and thus the mark of the all-embracing and all-determin- 
ing;® on the other hand, with reference to its qualitative deter- 
mination, it cannot be made clear what the philosopher intended. 
Later accounts give us to understand that he expressly maintained 
that the original matter was qualitatively undetermined or indefinite 
(aopio-Tos),^ while the statements of Aristotle ^ speak more for the 
assumption of a mixture of all kinds of matter known in experience, 
— a mixture completely adjusted or equalised, and therefore as a 
whole indifferent or neutral. The most probable view here is, that 
Anaximander reproduced in the form of an abstract conception the 


1 Simpl. Phys. (D.) 24, 26. 

2 Plut. Plac, I. 3 (Doxogr. D. 277) ; Arist. Phys, HI. 8, 208 a 8. 

3 Arist. Phys. III. 4, 203 b 7. 

^ Schol. in Arist. 514 a 33 ; Herbart, EinUitiing in die Philosophie (Ges. 
W., I. 196). 

5 Met. XII. 2, 1069 b 18, and especially Phys. I. 4, 187 a 20. Cf. also Simpl. 
Phys. (D.) 33^ 154, 14 (according to Theophrastus). This much-treated contro- 
versy will be spoken of more in detail below (§0). 
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unclear idea of the mythical chaos which was ^^one^^ and yet also 
“all.” This he did by assuming as the cosmic matter an infinite, 
corporeal mass, in which the various empirical substances were so 
mixed that no definite quality could be ascribed to it as a whole. 
Por this reason, however, the separation of the individual qualities 
out of this self-moved matter could no longer be regarded as properly 
a qualitative change in it. With this view the conception of the 
unity of the world as regards quality would be given up, to be sure, 
and an essential preparation made for the later development. 

3. Still another predicate was given by Anaximander to the In- 
finite, — TO OcLov, the divine. As a last remembrance of the religious 
home in which scientific reflection arose, it shows for the first time 
the inclination of philosophers, constantly recurring in history, to 
view as “ Deity ” the highest conception which theory has led them 
to use for explaining the world, and so to give it at the same time 
a sanction for the religious consciousness. Anaximander’s matter is 
the first philosophic conception of God, the first attempt, and one 
which remains still entirely within the physical, to strip the idea 
of God of all mythical form. 

But while the religious need thus maintained itself in the deter- 
mination of metaphysical conception, the possibility of an influence 
of the results of science upon the religious life was brought nearer, the 
more these results met and responded to an impulse which hitherto 
had been dominant only in an obscure and uncertain manner within 
that life. The transformation which the Greek myths had undergone, 
as well in the import given them in cosmogonic fancy as in that given 
to their ethical interpretation, tended everywhere toward a mono- 
theistic culmination (Pherecydes, Solon); and to this movement 
its final result, a clearly outspoken monism, was now proffered by 
science. 

This relation was brought to expression by Xenophanes^ not a 
thinker and investigator, but an imaginative disciple of science, 
strong in his convictions, who brought the new teaching from East 
to West and gave it a thoroughly religious colouring. His mainte- 
nance of monotheism, which he expressed as enthusiastic intuition in 
the saying,^ that whithersoever he looked all was constantly flowing 
together for him into one Nature (/xtW ets <j>v<nv), took on at once, 
however, that sharp polemic turn against the popular faith, by which 
he is principally characterised in literature. The scorn, which he 
poured out with abundant wit over the anthropomorphism of myth- 
with which he pursued the poets as the portrayers 


1 Timon in Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. 1, 224. 2 8trom. V. 601. 
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of these divine figures provided with all the weaknesses and vices of 
human nature/ — these rest upon an ideal of God which will have 
the Supreme Being regarded as incomparable with man in both 
bodily and mental characteristics. When he passes to positive at- 
tributes, Xenophanes becomes more obscure. On the one hand, the 
deity as tv koI ttolv is identified with the universe, and to this World- 
Qod^^ are then ascribed all the predicates of the Milesian apxv 
(eternity, existence that has not become what it is, imperishability) ; 
on the other hand, qualities are ascribed to the deity, some of which 
are spatial, as the spherical form, while others are psychical func- 
tions. Among these latter the omnipresence of the knowing activity 
and of the rational guidance of things is expressly mentioned. In 
this respect the World-God of Xenophanes appears only as the 
highest among the rest of “ gods and men.” 

While here a predominantly theological turn of philosophy is 
already manifested, the exchange of the point of view of metaphysics 
and natural science taken by Anaximander, for the religious point 
of view of Xenophanes shows itself in two essential deviations. 
The conception of the World-God_is Jor the latter an object of 
religious reverence, and scarcely a means for understanding Xature. 
The Colophonian’s sense for knowledge of Nature is slight, his ideas 
are in part very childlike, and, as compared with those of the Mile- 
sians, undeveloped. And so for his views, the characteristic of 
infinity, which Milesian science regarded as necessary in the cosmic 
matter, could be dispensed with ; on the contrary, it seemed to him 
more in accordance with the dignity of the divine Nature,^ to think 
of this as limited within itself, as entirely shut up or complete, con- 
sequently as regards its spatial aspect, spherical. And while the 
Milesians thought of the original ground of things as ever in motion 
spontaneously, and as characterised by living variety in its inter- 
nal structure, Xenophanes struck out this postulate hitherto in use 
for the explanation of Nature, and declared the World-God to be 
immovable and perfectly homogeneous in all its parts. How, indeed, 
he thought that the variety of individual things whose reality he 
did not doubt, could be reconciled with this view, must remain 
unc^tain. 

As was required by the conception of change, the Milesian 
conception of the World-substance had united without cfear discrim- 
ination two essential elements: the one that of a substance re- 
maining like itself, the other that of independent or self-subsistent 

^ Sext. Emp. Adv. Math, IX. 193. 

^Hippol. Bef, I. 14 (Boxogr* B. 565). In other passages, again, it is said 
that he would have the deity thought neither limited nor unlimited (?). 
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iliangeability. In the thought of Xenophanes the first element was 
solated ; the same process took place for the second through Hera- 
ilitus. His doctrine presupposes the work of the Milesians, from 
jhe conclusion of which it is separated by a generation, in this way : 
:heir effort to determine or define in conceptions an abiding world- 
ground has been recognised as hopeless. There is nothing abiding, 
nther in the world or in its constitution taken as a whole. Not 
3nly individual things, but also the universe as a whole, are involved 
.n perpetual, ceaseless revolution: all flows, and nothing abides. We 
cannot say of things that they are ; they become only, and pass away 
.n the ever-changing play of the movement of the universe. That, 
3hen, which abides and deserves the name of deity, is not a thing, 
ind not substance or matter, but motion, the cosmic process, Becom- 
mg itself. 

To meet a strong demand that seems made by this turn to abstrac- 
non, Heraclitus found help in the sensuous perception in which this 
notion presented itself to him: that of Jire. The co-operation of 
3his in the conversion of things of Nature into each other had been 
ilready noticed by the Milesians; to this may have been added 
incient Oriental mystical ideas, which contact with the Persians 
nade especially accessible to the lonians of that day. But when 
Beraclitus declared the world to be an ever-living fire, and Fire, 
therefore, to be the essence of all things, he understood by this apxn 
aot a material or substance which survived all its transformations, 
but just the transforming process itself in its ever-darting, vibrating 
mtivity (ziingelnde), the soaring up and vanishing which corre- 
spond to the Becoming and passing away.^ 

At the same time, however, this idea takes on a still firmer form, 
in that Heraclitus emphasised much more strongly than the Mile- 
sians the fact that this change is accomplished in accordance with 
definite relations, and in a succession that remains always the saine.^ 
This rhythm of events (which later times have called the uniformity 
of Nature under law) is therefore the only permanent; it is termed 
by Heraclitus the destiny the order (Blkt)), the reason 

(Xoyos) of the world. These predicates, in which physical, ethical, 


^ The difficulty of ascribing to such a motion without any substrate, to a mere 
Becoming, highest reality and the capacity to produce things, was evidently 
very much less for undeveloped thought not yet conscious of its categories than 
for later apprehension. The conception of Becoming as fire, hovering between 
the symbolic and the real meaning of the term, was supported by the use of 
language which ti‘eats of functions and relations as also substantives. But 
Heraclitus does not disdain to let the dim idea of a World-substance stand in the 
background in his metaphors (of the clay kneaded ever anew, of the drink 
continually stirred). 

2 Further in detail on this point in the following section. 
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and logical order in the world appear as still identified, prove only 
the undeveloped state of thought which does not yet know how to 
separate the different motives. The conception, however, which 
Heraclitus has grasped with complete clearness, and carried though 
with all the strength of his austere personality, is that of order, a 
conception, nevertheless, whose validity was for him as much a 
matter of conviction as of knowledge. 

5. In evident opposition to this theory of the Ephesian, the con- 
ception of Being was worked out by Parmenides, the head of the 
Eleatic School, and the most important thinker of this period. Yet 
it is not easy to reconstruct his formulation of this conception from 
the few fragments of his didactic poem, the quite unique character 
of which consists in the union of dryest abstraction with grand and 
rich imagery. That there is a Being (co-rt yap cW), is for the Ele- 
atic a postulate of such cogent evidence that he only states this 
position without proving it, and that he explains it only by a nega- 
tive turn of thought which first discloses to us completely the sense 
in which we are to understand his main thought. ^Ion-being 
(p,^ €6vat), he adds, or that which not (to coV), cannot be 
and cannot be thought. For all thought is in relation to a some- 
thing that is, which forms its content.^ This view of the correla- 
tive nature of Being and consciousness leads so far with Parmenides 
that the two, thought and Being, are declared to be fully identical. 
FTo thought to whose content Being does not belong, — no Being 
that is not thought : thought and Being are the same. 

These propositions, which look so abstractly ontological if we con- 
sider only the words, take on quite another meaning when we con- 
sider that the fragments of the great Elean leave no doubt as to 
what he desired to have regarded as “ Being or that which is.’’ 
This was corporeality, materiality (to ttXcW). For him, being” and 
“ filling space ” are the same. This ‘‘ Being,” this function of filling 
space, is precisely the same in the case of all that is ” ; there is, 
therefore, only the one, single Being which has no internal distinc- 
tions. Non-being,” or what is not [has not the attribute of Being], 
means, accordingly, incorporeality, empty space (to /ccvoV). This 
double meaning of the cTmt (Being) employed by Parmenides, ac- 
cording to which the word means at one time the full ” and at an- 
other time Beality,” leads then to the proposition that empty space 
cannot he* 

Now for the naive, sensuous way of looking at things which 
lurks even in these principles of Parmenides, the separateness of 


1 Fr*, ed. Karsten, vv. 94 fi. 
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things, by virtue of which they present themselves in their plurality 
and multiplicity, consists in their separation by empty space ; and, 
on th^other hand, all that takes place in the corporeal world, i,e. 
all motion, consists in the change of place which the ^‘full ” experi- 
ences in the '' empty ” (or the '' Void ”). If, therefore, the Void is 
not real or actual, then the plurality and motion of individual things 
cannot he real. 

The number and variety of things presented in co-existence and 
succession by experience had given the Milesians occasion to ask 
for the common abiding ground of which all these things were 
metamorphoses. When, however, the conception of cosmic sub- 
stance or world-stu:ff has culminated with Parmenides in the con- 
ception of Being, there seems so little possibility of uniting these 
individual things with it, that reality is denied them, and the one 
unitary Being remains also the only being.^ The conception formed 
for the purpose of explanation has so developed internally that to 
maintain it involves the denial of that which was to be explained 
by it. In this sense the Eleatic doctrine is acosmism : the mani- 
foldness of things has sunk in the All-one : the latter alone “ is,” 
the former are deception and seeming. 

According to Parmenides, however, we are to predicate of the 
One that it is eternal, has never come into being, is imperishable, 
and especially (as Xenophanes had maintained) that it is through 
and through one in kind, one with itself, without any distinctions 
or differences, ^^e. completely homogeneous and absolutely unchange- 
able. He follows Xenophanes also in regarding the One as limited, 
complete, and definitive. Being is then a well-rounde^phere, per- 
fectly homogeneous within itself, and this only and>unitary world- 
body is at the same time the world-thought^^ simple, excluding all 
particulars from itself : to yap irXiov icrrl voyyxa, 

6. All these attempts, in -part fantastic, in part regardlessly 
abstract, were needed in order to gain the presuppositions for the 
development of the first usable conceptions for apprehending Nature. 
Eor important as were the motives of thought that had come to 
recognition therein, neither the world-stuff or cosmic matter of the 
Milesians, nor the « Eire-Becoming” of Heraclitus, nor the Being of 
Parmenides were available for explaining Nature. Now the imper- 
fection of the first had become clear through the contrast which 

^ A great rOle in these considerations of the Eleatics is obviously played by 
the ambiguities in language, by which, on the one hand, the means both 
. numerical unity and also qualitative unity or simplicity, while the verb elvai has 
not only the function of the copula, but also the meaning of “ Reality.”* 

3 Hence, terms like matenalism ” and “ idealism ” do not apply to this naive 
nlentincaUon of consciousness and its object, the corporeal world. 
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separated the two latter as by a gulf, and with the recognition of 
this, occasion was given for the more independent investigators of 
the next period to separate in their conceptions the two motifs 
(being and becoming), and by setting them over against one another 
to think out new forms of relation, out of which permanently valua- 
ble categories for the knowledge of Nature resulted. 

These mediating attempts have in common, on the one hand, the 
recognition of the Eleatic postulate that that which is ” must be 
thought throughout not only as eternal, without a beginning and 
imperishable, but also as homogeneous, and as regards its qualities 
unchangeable ; on the other hand, however, they assent also to the 
thought of Heraclitus that an undeniable reality belongs to Becom- 
ing and change {GeseJiehen)^ and so to the manifoldness of things. 
Common to them, also, in their adjustment of these two needs of 
thought is the attempt to assume a plurality of beings^ each of which 
should satisfy for itself the postulate of Parmenides; while, on 
the other hand, by changing their spatial relations, they were to 
bring about the changeful variety of individual things which expe- 
rience shows. If the Milesians had spoken of qualitative changes 
of the cosmic substance or matter, the Eleatic principle had ex- 
cluded the possibility of it ; if, nevertheless, change ought to receive 
recognition, as with Heraclitus, and be attributed to Being itself, 
it must be reduced to a kind of change which leaves untouched 
the qualities of the existent. Such a change, however, was think- 
able only as a change of place, i.e, as motion. The investigators of 
Nature in the fifth century maintained, therefore, with the Eleatics, 
the (qualitative) unchangeableness of the existent, but against the 
Eleatics, its plurality and motion ; ^ with Heraclitus, they insisted 
upon the reality of occurrence and change, and against Heraclitus, 
upon the Being of permanent and unchangeable substances as under- 
lying and producing the same. Their common view is this ; there 
is a plurality of existing beings which, unchangeable in them- 
selves, make the change and variety of individual things compre: 
hensible. 

7. This principle seems to have been - asserted first and in its 
most imperfect* form by Empedocles, — in a form, however, that was 
widely influential historically. He put forward as eleme^its” ^ the 
four which are still current in the popular modes of tliougirt, — earth, 


1 Later (Plato, Theaet, 181 D j Arist. var. loc,), dXKolatns (qualitative change) 
and ir^picftopd (change of place) are contrasted as species of KtvrjcrLs or 

In reality this is done here, though the terms are as yet lacking. * 

2 Instead of the later expression (rrotx«a, we find in Empedocles the more 
poetic term roots of all things,” 
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water, air, and fire.^ Eacli of these is according to this system, 
without beginning and imperishable, homogeneous and unchange- 
able, but at the same time divisible into parts, and in these parts 
capable of change of place. Out of the mixture of the elements 
arise individual things, which in turn cease to exist when the mix- 
ture is separated into the elements ; to the kind of mixture made 
are due the various qualities of individual things, which are often 
different from the properties of the elements themselves. 

At the same time the note of unchangeableness and a deviation 
from the Milesian Hylozoism assert themselves in the system of 
Empedocles to the extent that he could not assign independent ca- 
pacity of motion to these material elements which experience only 
changing states of motion and mechanical mixings. On this account 
he was obliged to seek a cause of motion independent of the four 
elements. As such a cause he designated love and hate. The out- 
come, however, of this first attempt to set over against a dead matter, 
deprived by abstraction of all motion of its own, the force which 
moves it, as a metaphysically independent something, was very 
obscure. Love and hate are, with Empedocles, not mere properties, 
functions, or relations of the elements, but rather independent 
powers set over against them ; but how we are to think the reality 
of these moving forces is not disclosed in any satisfactory way in the 
fragments,^ Only this seems certain, that in fixing the dual nature 
of the principle of motion the thought was also operative that two 
distinct causes, love and hate, were requisite to account for the 
good and the evil in the change of things of our experience,^ — a first 
indication that determinations of “ worth ” or value are beginning 
to be introduced into the theory of Nature. 

8. Empedocles thought it possible to derive the special qualities 
of individual things from the proper mixture of the four elements : 
whether he attempted so to derive them, and if so, how, we do not 
indeed know. This difficulty was avoided by Anaxagoras, who, 
from the Eleatic principle that nothing that is can arise or pass 
away, drew the conclusion that as many elements must be assumed ^ 

^ Aside from dependence upon his predecessors, his selection was evidently 
due to the inclination to regard the difEerent states of aggregation as the original 
essence of things. No importance seems to have attached to the number four, 
in this. The dialectical construction which Plato and Aristotle gave for this is 
quite remote irom the thought of the Agrigentine. 

2 If 0tX£tt and v€LKos are occasionally counted by the later recorders as fiftli 
and sixth dpxii of Empedocles, we must not infer from this that he regarded 
them as substances. His obscure and almost mythical terminology rests, for 
me most part, upon the fact that conceptions standing for functions are substan- 
language. 3 Arist. Met. I. 4, 984 b 32. 

He called them o-Tr^p^ara (seeds of things), or also simply xpilJ^ra. (sub- 

BimXlC^S j « 
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as there are simple substances in the things of experience, meaning 
by simple substances those which on repeated division always sep- 
arate into parts qualitatively the same with their wholes. Such 
elementary substances were later, in accordance with his definition, 
called homoiomeriai. At that time, however, when only mechanical 
division or change of temperature were known as means of investi- 
gation, this conception of element (in principle entirely correspond- 
ing to the conceptions of the chemistry of to-day) applied to the 
greater part of the substances given in experience,^ and on that ac- 
count Anaxagoras maintained that there were countless elements dif- 
fering in form, colour, and taste. He held that they were present 
throughout the entire universe in a very finely divided state. Their 
coming together or compounding (o-vy/cptorts) constitutes the arising, 
their separation (Sia/cpto-is) the passing away, of individual things. 
There is, accordingly, something of every substance present in every- 
thing : it is only for our sensuous apprehension that the individual 
thing takes on the properties of that substance or of those sub- 
stances which may be present in a preponderating degree. 

The elements, as the true being, are regarded now by Anaxagoras 
also as eternal, without beginning or end, unchangeable, and though 
movable in space, yet not in motion of themselves. Here, too, then, 
we must ask for a force which is the cause of motion. Since, how- 
3ver, this force must be regarded as existent, a something that is, 
Anaxagoras hit upon the expedient of assigning it to a special, 
single sort of matter or elementary substance. This force-element 
or motive-matter {Bewegimgsstojf) is conceived to be the lightest and 
most mobile of all elements. In distinction from all the others it is 
that one of the homoiomeriai which alone is in motion of itself, and 
communicates this its own motion to the rest ; it moves itself and 
the rest. To determine the inner nature of this “ force-substance,” 
however, two lines of thought unite : the property of originating mo- 
tion is, for the naive mode of looking at things, the surest sign of the 
animate; this exceptional kind of matter, then, which is self-moved^ 
must be animate matter or soul-stuff ” (Seelenstoff), its quality 
must be animate or psychical.^ And, secondly, a power is known 
through its effect : if, now, this motive-matter is the cause of the 
formation of the world, to bring about which it has separated out 
the remaining idle elements, then we must be able^to know its 
nature from this which it has accomplished. But the universe, in 
particular the regular revolution of the stars, makes the impression 


1 According to the fragments of Anaxagoras, bones, flesh, and marrow also ; 
on the other hand, the metals. 

^ [The Greek rj/vx^i and German Seele include both these meanings.] 
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of beautiful and purposive order (/coV/xos) . Such a mastering of 
gigantic masses in a harmonious system, — this undisturbed circling 
of countless worlds, on which Anaxagoras turned his wondering 
contemplation, it seemed to him could be the result only of a mind 
arranging the movements according to ends, and ruling them, Por 
this reason he characterised the force-substance as Reason (voi)s) or 
as Thought-stuff.^^ 

The T/ovs of Anaxagoras is then a stuff or substance, a corporeal 
element, homogeneous, unproduced, and imperishable, diffused in a 
finely divided state throughout the universe; different from the 
other substances, however, not only in degree, as being the finest, 
lightest, and most mobile, but also in essence, since it alone is self- 
moved, and by virtue of its own motion moves the other elements in 
the purposive way which we recognise in the order of the world. 
This emphasising of the order in the universe is a Heraclitic element 
in the teaching of Anaxagoras, and the conclusion drawn from the 
ordered movements to a rational cause of them, acting according to 
ends, is the first instance of the teleological explanation of nature.'^ 
With this procedure a conception of worth {Werthhegriff ) — namely, 
beauty and perfection — is made a principle of explanation in the 
theoretical field also. 

9. The Atomism of Leucippus developed from the Eleatic concep- 
tion of Being in a direction opposite to that just traced. While 
Empedocles maintained that some, and Anaxagoras that all, qualities 
were metaphysically primitive, the founder of the school of Abdera 
remained in accord with the position of Parmenides, that no ^^Being^’ 
belongs to any of all the various qualitative determinations exhibited 
by experience, and that the sole property of Being is the property of 
filling space, corporeality, rb irXiov. If now, however, the plurality of 
things, and the mutations taking place among them as they come 
and go, were to be made intelligible, then instead of the single world- 
body, with no internal distinctions which Parmenides had taught, a 
plurality of such must be assumed, separated from one another, not 
by other Being, butby that which is not Being, Non-being : i.e. by the 
incorporeal, by empty space. This entity, then, which is Non-being [i.e. 
not Being in the true sense], must have in its turn a kind of Being, 
or of metaphysical reality ascribed to it,^ and Leucippus regarded it 

] As such he was praised hy Plato (Phad. 97 B), and overestimated hy 
Aristotle {Met. I. 3, 984 h). Cf., however, § 6. The moderns (Hegel) have 
added the further over-estimate of seeking to interpret the I'oDs as an immate- 
rial principle.^ But the fragments (Simpl. Phys. (B.) 33^ 156, 13) leave no 
doubt thtlt this lightest, purest element, which does not mingle with the rest, 
but only plays about them and moves them as living force, was also a space- 
filling matter or stufl. * pint Ool. 4, 2, 1109. 
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as the unlimited, the aTretpov, in contrast with the limitation which 
Being proper possesses, according to Parmenides. Leucipjpus, there- 
fore, shatters in pieces the world-body of Parmenides, and scatters 
its parts through infinite space. Each of these parts, however, is, 
like the absolute Being of Parmenides, eternal and unchangeable, 
without beginning, indestructible, homogeneous, limited, and indi- 
visible. Hence these portions of Being are called atoms, aro/xot; 
and for the reasons which had led Anaximander to his concept 
of the aTretpov Leucippus maintained that there were countless 
numbers of such atoms, infinitely varied in form. Their size must 
be taken as imperceptibly small, since all things in our experience 
are divisible. Since, however, they all possess only the one like 
quality of filling space, differences between them can be only quan- 
titative 5 differences in size, form, and situation. 

Out of such metaphysical considerations grew the concept of the 
atom, which has proved so fruitful for the theoretical science of 
hTature just because, as was evident already in the system of Leu- 
cippus, it contains the postulate that all qualitative differences 
exhibited by Nature are to be reduced to quantitative. The things 
which we perceive, Leucippus taught, are combinations of atoms ; 
they arise when atoms unite, and pass away when they part. The 
properties which we perceive in these complexes are only seeming 
or appearance ; there exist in truth only the determinations of size, 
form, arrangement, and situation of the individual atoms which 
constitute Being. 

Empty space is, accordingly, the presupposition as vrell for the 
uniting and separating of atoms as for their separateness and shape. 
All becoming,” or change, is in its essence motion of atoms in space. 
If we ask for the ground of this motion of the atoms,^ since space 
as properly not a true Being cannot be allowed as cause, and 
Atomism recognises nothing as actual except space and the atoms, 
this ground can be sought only in the atoms themselves; i.e. the 
atoms are of themselves in motion, and this, their independent mo- 
tion, is as truly without beginning and end as is their being. And as 
the atomj are indefinitely varied in size and form, and completely 
independent of one another, so their original motions are infinite in 
variety. They fly confusedly about in infinite space, which knows 
no above and below, no within and without, each for itself, until 
their accidental meeting leads to the formation of things and worlds. 
The separation between the conceptions of matter and moving force 

1 Arist. Fhys. VIII. 1, 252 a 32, says of the Atomists that they did not ask as 
to the origin of motion — as a matter of course, for they declared motion itself 
to be causeless (ct Met. I. 4). 
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ijvhicli Empedocles and Anaxagoras, each in his way, had attempted, 
was thus in turn abolished by the x4tomists. They ascribed to the 
particles of matter the capacity, not indeed of qualitative change 
(dXXotcDorts), but of independent motion (klvtjo-l^ in the narrower sense, 
equivalent to 7 r£pi<#>opd), and took up again in this sense the principle 
of Milesian hylozoism. 

10. In opposition to these pluralistic systems, Zeno, the friend 
and disciple of Parmenides, sought to defend the Eleatic doctrine by 
setting forth the contradictions in which the assumption of a plural- 
ity of Beings is involved. As regards size, he pointed out, it fol- 
lows that the totality of Being must be on the one hand infinitely 
small, on the other hand infinitely great : infinitely small, because 
the combination of any number whatever of parts, each of which is 
to be infinitely small, never yields anything more than an infinitely 
small sum;^ infinitely great, on the contrary, because the bound- 
ary whicL is to separate two parts must itself be an existent some- 
thing, i,e. spatial magnitude, which again is itself separated from 
the two parts by a boundary of which the same holds true, and so 
on in infinitum, ^rom the latter argument, which was called that 
from dichotomy (the c/c hx^roiila^) , Zeno reasoned also that as 
regards number, what is must be unlimited, while, on the other hand, 
this complete Being, not in process of becoming, is to be regarded 
also as numerically limited [i.e. as complete]. And just as with the 
assumption of the many,” so the position that empty space is real 
is held to refute itself by a regress ad infinitum : if all that is is in 
space, and thus space is itself an existing entity, then it must itself 
be in a space, and this last likewise, etc. When the concept of the 
infinite, to which the Atomists had given a new turn, became thus 
prominent, all the enigmas involved in it for the contrasting points 
of view of intellect and sense-perception became prominent also, and 
Zeno used them to involve in a reductio ad absurdum the opponents 
of the doctrine of the one, self-limited Being. 

This dialectic, however, cut bouli ways, as was shown in the Ele- 
atic School itself, by the fact that a cotemporary of Zeno, Melissus, 
^ho shared his opinions, saw himself forced to declare that the 
^J^^g of Parmenides was as unlimited in space as in time. Eor as 
Being can arise neither from other Being nor from Non-being, so 
it can be limited neither by existing Being (for then there must be 
a second Being), nor by a non-existent (for then this non-existent 
must be) : a line of argument more consistent from a purely theo- 


^ The argument can be directed only against Atomism, and applies to this 
weakly. 
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retical point of view than the position of the master, which had 
been influenced by determinations of worth. 

11. The Pythagoreans took a mediating position in these ques- 
tions : for this, as for their other doctrines, they were happily fitted 
by their employment with mathematics, and by the manner in which 
they prosecuted this study. Its chief direction seems to have been 
arithmetical ; even the geometrical knowledge ascribed to them (as 
the well-known proposition named after Pythagoras) amounts to a 
linear representation of simple relations between numbers (3^ -f 4? 
= 5^, etc.). It was not, however, in the general relations of construc- 
tions in space only that the Pythagoreans found numbers to be the 
determining principles ; the same was found to be true also in such 
phenomena of the corporeal world as they were chiefly engaged 
with. Their theoretical investigations concerning music taught them 
that harmony was based upon simple numerical relations of the 
length of the strings (octave, third, fourth), and their knowledge 
of astronomy, which was far advanced, led them to the view that 
the harmony prevailing in the motions in the heavenly bodies had, 
like the harmony in music,^ its ground in an order, in accordance 
with which the various spheres of the universe moved about a com- 
mon centre at intervals fixed by numbers. Suggestions so various 
as these mentioned seem to have united to evoke in a man like 
FMlolaus the thought, that the permanent Being which philosophy 
was seeking was to be found in numbers. In contrast with the 
changing things of experience mathematical conceptions possess as 
^iregai ds their content the marks of a validity not subject to time 
— they are eternal, without beginning, imperishable, unchangeable, 
and even immovable ; and while they thus satisfy the Eleatic postu- 
late for Being, they present, on the other hand, fixed relations, — 
that rhythmical order which Heraclitus had demanded. Thus, then, 
the Pythagoreans found the abiding essense of the world in the 
mathematical relations, and in particular in numbers, — a solution 
of the problem more abstract than the Milesian, more capable of 
being represented to perception or imagination than the Eleatic, 
clearer than the Heraclitic, more difficult than those offered by 
cotemporary mediating attempts. 

The Pythagorean doctrine of numbers, as carried out by them, was 
attached partly to the numerous observations they had made on the 
arithmetical relations, partly to analogies which they discovered or 
sometimes artificially introduced, between numerical and philosophi- 
cal problems. The definite nature of each individual numb^er and 


^ Out of this analogy arose the fantastic idea of the harmony of the spheres. 
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the endlessness of the number series must indeed have at first sug- 
gested that reality belongs as well to the limited as to the unlimited, 
and by transferring this thought into the geometrical sphere the 
Pythagoreans came to recognise, in addition to the elements as the 
limited, a Reality as belonging also to space as the unlimited void. 
They thought of the elements, however, as determined by the forms 
of the simple solids : fire by the tetrahedron, earth by the cube, 
air by the octahedron, water by the icosahedron, and a fifth material, 
gether, which they added as the celestial element to the four terres- 
trial elements assumed by Empedocles, by the dodecahedron.^ In 
these conceptions the prevailing idea was this : corporeality^ or the 
essential quality of bodies, consists in the mathematical limitation 
of the unlimited, in the shaping out of space into forms. Mathemati- 
cal forms are made the essence of physical reality. 

The Pythagoreans further believed that in the antithesis between 
the limited and the unlimited they recognised the antithesis found 
in numbers between the odd and the even ; ^ and this antithesis was 
again identified with that between the perfect and the imperfect, 
the good and the bad,^ in this last case not without the influence of 
old ideas connected mth the religious faith of the oracles. Their 
Weltanscha%iung becomes thus dualistic: over against the limited, 
odd, perfect, and good stands the limitless, even, imperfect, and bad. 
As, however, both principles are united in the number one,^ which 
has the value of an even as well as of an odd number, so in the 
world as a whole these antitheses are adjusted to form a harmony. 
The world is harmony of numbers. 

Some of the Pythagoreans,® moreover, sought to trace out through 
the various realms of experience that fundamental antithesis, in the 
assumption of which all the school were agreed, and so a table of ten 
pairs of opposites came into existence : viz. limited and unlimited — 
odd and even — one and many — right and left — male and female 
— • at rest and in motion — straight and curved — light and dark — 


1 While the main line of the Pythagoreans thus followed Empedocles, a later, 
Ecphantus, conceived of this limitation of space in the sense of Atomism. 

2 The reason presented for this, viz. that even numbers permit of bisection 
to infinity (?), is indeed very questionable and artificial (Sirapl. I^hys. D. 105^ 
455, 20). 

3 Nor must we here overlook the factor which had already asserted itself with 
Xenophanes and Parmenides, viz. that to the Greek the C(Dnception of measure 
was one that had a high ethical worth ; so that the infinite, which derides all 
measure, must to him appear imperfect, while the definite or limited (TreTepacr- 
fj,hov) was necessarily regarded as more valuable. 

4 Arwt Met. I. 5, 986 a 19. 

^ Or men standing in close relations with Pythagoreanism, such as the physi- 
cian Alcmmon, a perhaps somewhat older contemporary of Philolaus. Cf. 
Arist. Met, I. 5, 986 a 22. 
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good and bad — square and oblong or with unequal sides. This is 
evidently a collection put together without system, to fill out the 
sacred number ten, but an attempt at an articulation may at least be 
recognised. 

In accordance, then, with this or a similar scheme the Pythagoreans 
exerted themselves to make an order of things corresponding to the 
system of numbers, by assigning the fundamental conceptions in 
every department of knowledge to various numbers, and on the other 
hand by adjudging to every individual number, but especially to those 
from one to ten, determining significance in the various spheres of 
reality. The fantastic nature of the symbolic interpretation into 
which they fell in doing this must yet not cause us to overlook the 
fact that the attempt was therewith made to recognise an ahkling order 
of tilings which could be grasped and expressed in conceptions, and to 
find the ultimate ground of this order in mathematical relations. 

ITor did it escape the notice of the Pythagoreans themselves, 
notably of the later members of the school, that numbers could not 
be called the principles (dpxo-O of things in the same way in which 
the term is applied to the various ^^stu:ffs,” or kinds of matter, to the 
elements, etc., that things have not arisen out of them, but are 
formed according to them; and perhaps they best and most effec- 
tively express their thoughts when they say that all things are 
copies or imitations of numbers. With this conception the world of 
mathematical forms was thought as a higher, more original reality, 
of which the empirical reality was held to be only a copy : to the 
former belonged abiding Being ; the latter was the contrasted world 
of Becoming and change. 

§ 5. Conceptions of Cosmic Processes.^ 

E. Hardy, Der Begriff der Physis in griechischen Philosophie, I. Berlin, 1884. 

As the fact of change — that is, the cosmic processes — furnished 
the most immediate occasion for reflection upon the abiding Being, 
so, on the other hand, the various conceptions of Being had 
as their ultimate aim only to make the processes of Kature intel- 
ligible. This task was indeed occasionally forgotten, or set aside, 
in the development of the conceptions of Being, as by the Eleatics ; 
but immediately afterward the further progress of thought proved 
to be determined all the more by the renewed attention given to 


1 {Geschehen. I have translated this word variously by ‘‘change,’ occur- 
rence,” “event,” “taking place,” “coming to pass,” “becoming,” etc. The 
last, which is ordinarily used for the Greek ylyvoimi seems hardly broad enough. 
The German means any natural process or event.] 
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Becoming and change, and by the need of so thinking Being that 
Becoming and change could not only be reconciled with it, but also 
be made intelligible by it. Hand in hand, then, with ideas of Being, 
go those of Becoming, the two in constant relation to one another. 

1. To the lonians the living activity of the world was something 
so much a matter of course that they never thought of asking for 
a cause of it. NcCive Hylozoism could have in view only the explana- 
tion of a particular occurrence or cosmic process. Explanation, 
however, consists in reducing what is striking — not a matter of 
course or intelligible in itself — to such simpler forms of occur- 
rence as seem to need no explanation, inasmuch as they are most 
familiar to our perception. That things change their form, their 
qualities, their working upon one another, seemed to the Mile- 
sians to require explanation. They contented themselves in this 
with conceiving these changes as condensation or rarefaction of the 
cosmic matter. This latter process did not seem to them to need a 
farther explanation, though Anaximenes at least did add, that these 
changes in the state of aggregation were connected with changes in 
temperature — condensation with cooling, rarefaction with growing 
warm. This contrast gave rise to the arrangement of the states of 
aggregation in a series corresponding to the degree of rarefaction 
or condensation of the primitive matter : ^ viz. fire, air, water, earth 
(or stone). 

The Milesians used these ideas not only to explain individual 
phenomena of Nature, particularly the meteorological processes so 
important for a sea-faring people, but also to explain the develop- 
ment of the present state of the world out of the prime matter. 
Thus Thales conceived water as in part rarefying to form air and 
fire, and in part condensing to form earth and stone ; Anaximenes, 
starting from air, taught an analogous process of world-formation. 
As a result of these views it was assumed that the earth — resting 
on water, according to the first, on air, according to the second — 
occupied the centre of the sphere of air revolving about it, and this 
sphere of air was yet again surrounded by a sphere of fire, which 
either broke through or shone through in the stars. 

In setting forth this process of world-origination, which was per- 
haps still regarded by Thales and Anaximander as a process occur- 
ring once fer all, the Milesians attached themselves closely to the 
cosmogonic poetry.^ Not until later does the consideration seem to 


1 Hei«je it is intelligible that there were also physicists (not known to ns by 
name) who would regard the world-stuff as an intermediate stage between air 
and water, or between air and fire. 

® Hence, also, the designation of the world-stuff as (beginning). 
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have gained prevalence, that if to change of form a change back to 
the original form corresponds, and if, at the same time, matter is 
to be regarded as not only eternal but eternally living, it is necessary 
to assume a ceaseless process of world-formation and world-destruc- 
tion, a countless number of successive worlds} 

2, Although these essential constituents characterise also the 
physical theories of Anaximander, he was led beyond them by his 
metaphysical conception of the aireLpov. The infinite, self-moved 
matter which was intended by this obscure conception was indeed, 
as a whole, to have no definite properties. It was held, however, to 
contain qualitative opposites within itself, and in its process of evolu- 
tion to exclude them from itself, so that they became separate.^ 
Anaximander remained then a Hylozoist in so far as he regarded 
matter as self-moved; he had seen, however^ that the differences 
must be put into it if they were to come forth out of it on occasion 
of its self-motion. If, then, as regards his doctrine of Being, he ap- 
proached the later theory of a plurality of primitive substances, and 
abandoned the doctrine that the primitive matter was changeable in 
quality, he was yet entirely at one with the other Milesians as 
regards his conception of the causelessness of the cosmic process, and 
thought that by the union of the two opposites, the warm and the 
cold, which he conceived as the first to come out from the aweipov, he 
could explain water. This done, he could proceed with his cosmog- 
ony along the oceanic path taken by Thales. 

But besides these physical and metaphysical determinations, the 
only fragment ® preserved from him, giving his own words, repre- 
sents the perishing of things as an expiation for injustice, and so 
presents the first dim attempt to present the world-process as 
ethical necessity, and to conceive of the shadows of transitoriness, 
which rest even on the bright picture of Hellenic life, as retribution 
for sin. However doubtful the particular interpretation of this 
utterance, there is yet without doubt voiced in it the need of giving 
to physical necessity the worth of an ethical order. Here Anaxi- 
mander appears as a predecessor of Heraditns, 

3. The order of events which Heraclitus thought he could estab- 
lish as the only constant amid the mutation of things, had two 
essential marks, the harmony of opposites and the circuit completed by 


1 This doctrine was supported, probably by Anaximander, certainly by 
Anaximenes. It is repeated in Heraclitus and Empedocles. 

2 The decisive passages for this very controverted question (Ritter, Seydel, 
Zeller) are Arist. Fhys, I. 4, 187 a 20, and Simpl. Phys, (D.) 33^ 154, 14 (after 
Theophrastus) ; also the continuation of the passage in the following note. 

® Simpl. Phys, (D.) 6^ 24, 18. Cl Th. Ziegler, Arch. f. Gesch. d, Philos., 
1. 16 f£. 
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matter in its successive changes in the universe. The observation that 
everything in the world is in process of constant change was 
exaggerated by Heraclitus to the claim that everything is con- 
tinually changing into its opposite. The “ other ’’ was for him eo 
ipso the opposed. The “flux of things ” became transformed in his 
poetic rhetoric into a ceaseless strife of opposites, and this strife 
(ttoAc/^ios) he declared to be the father of things. All that seems to 
be for a shorter or longer time is the product of opposed motions 
and forces which in their operation maintain themselves in equilib- 
rium. The universe is thus at every moment a unity divided in 
itself and again re-united, a strife which finds its reconciliation, a 
want that finds its satisfaction. The essence of the world is the 
invisible harmony in which all diflerences and oppositions are 
solved. The world is Becoming, and Becoming is unity of oppo- 
sites. 

’These antitheses, according to the view of Heraclitus, present 
themselves particularly in the two processes taking place in con- 
trary directions, through which, on the one hand, fire becomes 
changed into all things, and, on the other hand, all things change 
back into fire. The same stages are passed through in both 
processes : on the downicard^^ fire passes over, by condensation, 
into water and earth, on the ^^way upward^^ earth and water, by rare- 
faction, pass over into fire ; and these two ways are alike. Change 
and counter-change run on side by side, and the semblance of a per- 
manent thing makes its appearance where for a time there is as 
much counter-change upon the one way as there is change upon the 
other. The fantastic forms in which Heraclitus put these views 
envelop the essential thought of a sequence of changes taking place 
in conformity to law, and of a continual compensation of these 
changes. The world is produced from the fire in ever-repeated 
rhythm and at fixed intervals of time, and then again flashes up in 
fire, to arise from it anew, a Phoenix.^ 

In this ceaseless transformation of all things nothing individual 
persists, but only the order, in which the exchange between the 
contrary movements is effected, — the law of change, which consti- 
tutes the meaning and worth of the whole. If in the struggle be- 
twepi^ ^jpjpo^it^s seems as though something new were constantly 
arisin%/thi^neV’is -af ther-same time always a perishing product. 

Incoming of .iH^rf dt^is^roduces no Being, as the Being of 
Jx3.tmenides produces no B’epo'ming. 


^ ^ ^ ^ » 5 I ■ 

Physical, and e^pe&Mly his astronomical, ideas are weak. 
MetapTImcal inquiry is more important with him than erqilanatoiy investiga- 
won. Hb^aresthiswitiihisoppooqptj^armenldes. 




4. In fact, the doctrine of Being held by the Bleat ics excluded 
with plurality and change, events or cosmic processes, also. Ac- 
cording to their metaphysics an event or occurrence is incomprehen- 
sible, it is impossible. This metaphysics tolerates no physics, 
Parmenides denies to time, as to space, independent reality (a\ko 
7rap€K Toi) coVtos) : for him there is only timeless Being with no dis- 
tinctions. Although Parmenides added to the first part of his didac- 
tic poem, which presents the doctrine of Being, a second part which 
treats physical problems, this is yet done with the protest in advance 
that he is here presenting not truth, but the opinions of mortals.’^ ^ 
At the basis of all these ordinary opinions lies the false presupposi- 
tion, previously rejected, that in addition to Being there is still 
another, Non-being. All becoming, all plurality and motion, rest on 
the interaction of these opposites, which are then further designated 
as light and darkness, warmth and cold. A Weltanschaiaing is then 
portrayed in poetic imagery, in which fire shapes the dark empty 
space into corporeal structures, a mode of representation which in 
part reminds us of Heraclitus, and in part accords with the astro- 
nomical teaching of the Pythagoreans. The all-ruling Fire-power 
(Sac/otwi/), as inexorable necessity (81^07), with the help of love (epm) 
forces together what is akin, working from the centre of the world 
outward. • Appropriation of the doctrines of others and polemic 
against them appear in motley mixture, agreeably to the pur^^ose of 
the whole. Over this tissue thus interwoven hovers a poetic breath 
of plastic formative power, but original research and clear concep- 
tions are lacking. 

5. Ideas more definite, and more usable for explaining the par- 
ticular, are found among the successors, who transformed the Eleatic 
conception of Being into the conceptions of element, homoiomeriee, 
and atom, expressly for this purpose. They all declare that by 
occurrence or coming to be nothing else is to be understood than the 
motion of unchangeable corporeal particles. Empedocles and Anccx- 
agoras seem still to have sought to connect with this the denial of 
empty space, — a principle which they received from Parmenides. 
They ascribed to their substances universal divisibility, and re- 


garded parts as capable of displacement in such a waj that as these 
parts mixed and reciprocally interpenetrat^i^^3Sff?S^pF’‘’|fi^^ 
always filled out. The motion in th^ nsi^ phis 

^ ^ ^ 

1 The hypothetical exposition of how^h^om would havet&'^e thouit if,' 
in addition to Being, Non-being, pluraiipi^nC becomk|B|^re aie<i^egftr(||d as 
real, had, on the one hand, a polemif puribse; andPfWe other, it n||t th^ 
want of his disciples, who probably demanded of' the m^ter an explan^on of 
his own of the empirical world. fl ^ L 
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displacement of the parts of matter, each of which is always crowd- 
ing and displacing the other. Things at a distance from one anothei 
cannot act upon one another, except as parts of the one flow out and 
penetrate into the other. This action is the more possible in pro- 
portion as the efluxes of the one body resemble in their spatial 
form the pores of the other. So at least Empedocles taught, and 
the assumption of an infinite divisibility of substa^ices is attested in 
the case of Anaxagoras also. Another picture of occurrence more 
akin to the present way of thinking is that presented by Leucip2^us, 
The atoms which impinge upon each other in empty space act upon 
each other by pressure and impact, group themselves together, and 
so form greater or smaller things or masses which are not separated 
and destroyed until some impact or pressure of other masses comes 
from without. All occurrence and coming to be consists in this 
process in which atom-complexes are successively formed and 
shattered. 

The fundamental form of world-motion in all three systems, how- 
ever, is that of the vortex, of circular rotation (Btvr}), According to 
Empedocles it is brought about by the forces of love and hate acting 
among the elements ; according to Anaxagoras it is begun by the 
Eeason-stu€ acting according to ends, and then continues with 
mechanical consistency; according to Leucippus it is the result 
always occurring from the collision of several atoms. The principle 
of mechanism was with Empedocles still enveloped in myth, with 
Anaxagoras it first made a half-successful attempt to break through 
the covering, and was completely carried through only by Leucippus. 
What hindered the first two from reaching this position was the 
introduction of considerations of worth into their explanatory 
theory. The one was for tracing the good and the evil back to cor- 
responding powers of mind, which were, to be sure, not ascribed to 
any being, but mythically hypostatised ; the other believed that he 
could explain the order of the whole only from the assumption that 
purposive, rationally considered impulse had originated the motions. 
Yet both came so near the position of Leucippus as to demand a 
teleological explanation for the beginning only of the vortex-motion ; 
the farther course of the motions, and thus every individual occur- 
rence^ they explained, as did Leucippus, purely mechanically^ by the 
pushing and crowding of the particles of matter after these are once 
in motion in the manner determined. They proceeded so con- 
sistently in this that they did not exclude from this mechanical 
explanation even the origination and functions of organisms, among 
which, moreover, plants are regarded as being as truly animate as are 
animals. Anaxagoras is reproached for this by Plato and Aristotle, 
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and an expression of Empedocles has been handed down,^ according 
to which he taught that the animals had arisen here and there, with- 
out any rule, in odd and grotesque forms, and that in the course of 
time only those fitted for life maintained themselves. The principle 
of the survival of the fittest, which plays so great a part in the 
biology of to-day, ^.e. in Darwinism, is here already clearly formu- 
lated. 

On the ground of these ideas, an interesting contrast discloses 
itself in the case of the three investigators, as regards their atti- 
tude toward cosmogonic theories. Eor Empedocles and for Leu- 
cippus, namely, the process of world-formation and world-dissolu- 
tion is a perpetual one ; for Anaxagoras, on the contrary, it is one 
that takes place once for all. Between the first two there is again 
the difference that Empedocles, like Heraclitus, teaches that the 
world arises and perishes in periodic alternation ; while Atomism, 
on the contrary, holds that a countless number of worlds come into 
being and pass away. According to the principles of Empedocles, 
to be more explicit, there are four different states of the elements j 
their complete intermixture, in which love alone rules, and hate is 
excluded, he calls or<^ar/Dos ^ (sphere) ; when hate penetrates, this 
homogeneous world-sphere becomes separated into the individual 
things, until the elements are completely parted from one another ; 
and out of this separate condition love brings them again together, 
until full union is again attained. Neither in the case of complete 
mixture, nor in that of complete separation, are there individual 
things ; in both cases the Eleatic acosmism makes its appearance. 
A world of individual things in motion exists only where love and 
hate struggle with one another in mingling and separating the 
elements. 

It is otherwise with Leucippus. Some of the atoms that dart 
about irregularly in the universe strike together here and there. 
Erom the various impulses to motion which the individual particles 
bring with them, where such aggregations occur, there results, 
according to mathematical necessity (avdyKTji), a whirling movement 
of the whole, which draws into itself neighbouring atoms and atom- 
complexes, and sometimes even whole worlds,” and so gradually 


1 Arist. Fhys. II. 8, 198 b 29. Moreover, we find an expression already 
attributed to Anaximander, which teaches a transformation of organisms by 
adaptation to changed conditions of life : Pint. Plac, V. 19, 1 (Dox. 6. 430, 15). 
Por man, also, the oldest thinkers claimed no other origin than that of growth 
.out of the animal world: so Empedocles in Pint, Strom, tv, 2. {Vox, D. 5X9, 17). 

2 Evidently not without suggestion from the Eleatic world-sphere, which this 
absolute, fully adjusted mingling of all elements, taught by Empedocles, mucli 
resembles. 
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extends. Meanwhile such a system in process of revolution is 
differentiating itself, since, by the rotation, the finer, more movable 
atoms are driven to the periphery, the more inert and massy are 
gathered in the centre ; and so like finds its way to like, not by 
inclination or love, but through their like conformity to the law of 
pressure and impact. So there arise at various times and differ- 
ent places in the boundless universe, various worlds, each of which 
continues in motion within itself, according to mechanical law, until 
it perhaps is shattered in pieces by collision with another world, or 
is drawn into the revolution of a greater. So, the Atomists main- 
tained, the sun and moon were at one time worlds by themselves, 
which subsequently fell into the greater vortex of which our earth 
is the centre. How near in principle this whole conception is to 
the natural science of to-day is obvious. 

The teleological point of vieio taken by Anaxagoras excludes, on 
the contrary, a plurality of worlds in time as well as a plurality of 
worlds in space. The ordering mind, which introduces the pur- 
posive motion of the elements, forms just this one world only, which 
is the most perfect.^ Anaxagoras, therefore, quite in the manner of 
the cosmogonic poetry, describes how the beginning of the world 
was preceded by a chaotic primitive condition, in which the ele- 
ments were intermingled without order and without motion. Then 
came the voi)$, the Keason-stuff ” {Vernuyiftstojf), and set it into 
ordered motion. This vortex-motion began at one point, the pole of 
the celestial vault, and extended gradually throughout the entire 
mass of matter, separating and dividing the elements, so that they 
now perform their mighty revolution in a uniformly harmonious 
manner. The teleological motive of the doctrine of Anaxagoras 
is due essentially to his admiration of the order in the stellar 
world, which, after it has performed the rotations started by the 
voSs, moves on without disturbance always in the same track. There 
is no ground for assuming that this teleological cosmology directed 
attention to the adaptation to ends in living beings, or even to the 
connected system of Nature as beneficent to man ; its gaze was fixed 
on the beauty of the starry heavens ; and what is related of the 
views of Anaxagoras on terrestrial things, on organisms, and on 
man, keeps quite within the setting of the mechanical mode of 
explanatiQj:^ in vogue among his contemporaries. What he said, too, 
with regard to the presence of life on other heavenly bodies, might 
just as well have come from the Atomists. 


^ This motive, fully carried out, is found in Plato, Tim, 31, with unmistak 
able reference to the opposition between Anaxagoras and the Atomists. 
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Accordingly, although Anaxagoras conceived of the vom as also the principle 
of animation, and thought of the particles of this substance as mingled in 
greater or lesser number with organic bodies, yet the central point in this con- 
ception is that of the authorship of the astronomical world-order. The other 
side, the moment or factor of the cause of animate life, is much more energeti- 
cally emphasised in the transformation which a younger eclectic natural 
philosopher, Diogenes of Apollonia^ undertook to effect m the conception of 
Anaxagoras by connecting it with the hylozoistic principle cf Anaximenes. 
He designated air as apx'^ [first principle, primitive element], fitted it out, 
however, with the characteristics of the wOs, — omniscience and force acting 
according to ends, — named this rational air” also TveOpa [spirit], and found 
this formative principle in man and other organisms as well as in the universe. 
A rich physiological knowledge enabled him to carry through in detail this 
thought as applied to the structure and functions of the human body. With 
him teleology became the dominant mode of apprehending also the organic 
loorld. 

His fragments have been collected by Schorn (Bonn, 1829) and Panzerbieter 
(Leips. 1830). Cf. K. Steinhart in Ersch und Gruber’s Encyclopddie. 

6. All these doctrines, however, presuppose the conception of 
motion as one that is intelligible of itself and in need of no further 
explanation. They thought they had explained qualitative change 
when they had pointed out as its true essence motion, whether 
between the parts of a continuously connected matter, or in empty 
space. The opposition, therefore, which the Eleatic School brought 
to bear upon all these doctrines was directed first of all against this 
conception of motion, and Zeno showed that this could by no means 
be taken so simply, but was rather full of contradictions which inca- 
pacitated it for serving as principle of explanation. 

Among Zeno’s famous proofs of the impossibility of motion,^ the 
weakest is that which proceeds from the relativity of the amount of 
motion^ by showing that the movement of a wagon is variously esti- 
mated if it is observed either from wagons also in motion but in 
dilferent directions and at varying rates of speed, or again from two 
wagons one of which is moving and one standing still. The three 
other proofs, on the contrary, which made use of the analysis into 
discrete parts, infinitely many and infinitely small, of the space 
passed through by motion, and the time occupied by it, were 
stronger, and for a long time were not overcome. The first proof 
was with reference to the impossibility of passing through a fixed 
space. This was regarded as proved by the infinite divisibility of 
the line, since the infinite number of points which must be attained 
before reaching the goal permitted no beginning of motion. The 
same thought appears, somewhat varied, in the second argument, 
which seeks to prove the impossibility of passing through a space 
which has movable boundaries. The argument (known as that of 


1 Arist. Fhys, VI. 9, 239 b. 9. Cf. Ed. Wellmaun, Zenon^s Beweise gegen die 
Bewegung und ihre Widerlegungen (Erankfurt a. 0. 1870). 
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Achilles and the tortoise) is, that since the pursuer in every inter- 
val or subdivision of time must first reach the point from which the 
pursued simultaneously starts, it follows that the latter will always 
be in advance, though by an interval which becomes constantly 
smaller and approaches a minimum* The third argument has refer- 
ence to the infinitely small extent of the motion performed in any 
instant. According to this argument, called ^Hhe resting arrow the 
moved body is in every instant in some one point of its track ; its 
movement in this instant is then equal to zero; but from ever so 
many zeros no real magnitude arises. 

Together with the above-mentioned difficulties {ajropiat) with 
regard to space and plurality, these argumentations of Zeno set 
forth an extremely skilfully projected system of refuting the 
mechanical theories, especially Atomism, — a refutation which was 
intended to serve at the same time as indirect proof of the correct- 
ness of the Eleatic conception of Being. 

7. The number-theory of the Pythagoreans^ too, was determined by 
Eleatic conceptions in so far as its procedure was, in the main, to 
demonstrate mathematical forms to be the fundamental relations 
of reality. When, however, they termed the actual world of reality 
an imitation of the mathematical forms, they thereby ascribed a sort 
of reality, even though of a derivative and secondary character, to 
individual things, and to what takes place among them. They were 
also the less inclined to withdraw from answering cosmological and 
physical questions as they were able to bring to philosophy the 
brilliant results of their astronomical investigation. They had come 
to a knowledge of the spherical form of the earth and of the heav- 
enly bodies ; they were aware also that the change of day and night 
depends upon a movement of the earth itself. At first, indeed, they 
thought of this movement as a circuit performed about a central fire 
to which the earth presented always the same side, a side unknown 
to us.^ On the other hand, they assumed that about this same cen- 
tral fire there moved in concentric circles, outside the earth’s track, 
successively the moon, the sun, the planets, and finally the heaven 
containing the fixed stars. They brought into this system, however, 
in a way, the metaphysical dualism which they had maintained be- 
tween the perfect and the imperfect, inasmuch as they regarded the 


the of the central fire was given up hy 

■P UHj^er I ythagoreans, Ecphantus, Hicetus of Syracuse ( and with it that 
had hitherto been ass/med L p&I tfen the 
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heaven of the stars, on account of the sublime uniformity of its 
motions, as the realm of perfection ; the world beneath the moon,” 
on the contrary, on account of the unrest of its changing formations 
and motions, they regarded as that of imperfection. 

This way of looking at things runs parallel to that of Anaxagoras, 
and leads, though in another way, to the interweaving and complica- 
tion of theory with considerations of worth [ethical or aesthetic 
values]. It was in connection with astronomical insight that the 
thought of an order of Nature in conformity to law dawned as clear 
knowledge upon the Grecian mind. Anaxagoras reasons from this 
to an ordering principle. Pythagoreanism finds in the heavens the 
divine rest of unchangeableness {Sicligleichhleihens) which it misses 
upon the earth. Here we have a meeting of the ancient religious 
ideas and the very different result yielded thus far by the scientific 
work of the G-reeks. This latter, seeking a Permanent in the muta- 
tion of occurrence, found such a permanence only in the great, simple 
relations, in the revolution of the stars, which abides ever the same. 
In the terrestrial world, with its -whole change of manifold, con- 
stantly intersecting motions, this uniformity remained still hidden 
from Greek science : she regarded this terrestrial world rather as a 
domain of the imperfect, the lower, which wants the sure order of 
that other world. In a certain sense this may be looked upon as 
the ultimate result of the first period, a result which had a determin- 
ing influence for after time. 

What the attitude of the Pythagoreans was to the question concerning a peri- 
odic change of origination and annihilation of the world is uncertain. A plurality 
of co-existing worlds is excluded in their system. In their theory of world-for- 
mation and in their particular physical doctrines they concede so prominent a 
place to fire that they come very near to Heraclitus. Aristotle even places one 
of the contemporaries of Philolaus, Hippasus of Metapontum, in immediate con- 
nection with Heraclitus {Met. I. 3). 

Their assumption of aether as a fifth element out of which the spherical shells 
of the heavens were formed, in addition to the four elements of Empedocles, is 
doubtless connected with the separation which they made between heaven and 
earth. It is not less difficult to decide whether they derived the elements from 
a common ground, and if so, how: according to many passages it would seem as 
if they had spoken of a progressive “attraction,” ie. in this case (cf. above, p. 
46), mathematical shaping out or forming of empty space by the (one), the 
original number, which is exalted above limitation and the unlimited. Yet it 
seems, too, that in regard to these questions various views were held within the 
school side by side. 


§ 6. The Conceptions of Cognition. 

M. Schneidewin, Ueber die Keime erkenntnisstheoretischer und ethischer Phi- 
losopheme bei den vorsokratischen Denkern^ Philos. Monatshefte, II. (1869), pp. 
257, 346, 429. ^ 

B. Mtinz, Die Keime der Erkenntnisstheorie in der vorsophistisohen Periode 
der griechischen Philosophie. Vienna, 1880. 
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The question, wliat things really are, or what is the intrinsic 
nature of things, which is already contained in the Milesian con- 
ception of the Apxi presupposes that the current, original and naive 
inode of thinking of the world has been shaken, although this pre- 
supposition has not come to clear recognition in consciousness. The 
question proves that reflective thought is no longer satisfied with 
the ideas which it finds current, and that it seeks truth behind or 
above them. Those ideas are given, however, through sense-per- 
ception and through the involuntary elaboration of this in thought, 
— an elaboration that has been transmitted from generation to 
generation, until it has became consolidated and fixed and embodied 
in language, and so forms a part of the thinker’s data. When the 
individual with his reflection transcends these ideas so given — and 
it is in this that philosophical activity ultimately consists — he does 
it on the ground of logical needs which assert themselves as he re- 
flects on the given. His j)hilosophising, then, even though he takes 
no account of this fact, grows out of discrepancies between his expe- 
rience and his thought — out of the inadequacy exhibited by what 
is presented to his perception or imagination, when set over against 
the demands and presuppositions of his understanding. However 
unconscious of this its inner ground naive philosophising may be 
at the outset, attention cannot fail to be turned in time to the diver- 
sity in the sources of the conflicting ideas within. 

1. The first observations, therefore, which the Grecian philosophers 
made on human knowledge concern this contrast between experience 
and reflection. The farther the explanatory theories of science 
became separated from the way of looking at things which belongs 
to daily life, the clearer it became to their authors that those 
theories sprang from another source than that of the customary 
opinions. To be sure they have not as yet much to say on this 
point. They set opinion (8o^a) over against truth, and this often 
means only that their own doctrines are true and the opinions of 
others false. So much only is certain to them, that they owe their 
own views to reflection, while the- mass of mankind — concerning 
whose intellectual activity it is jus't the older philosophers, 
Hex'aclitus, Parmenides, Empedocles, who express themselves in 
an extremely depreciatory manner — persist in the illusion of the 
senses. Qnly through thinking (<l>povetv, voeiv, Xoyo?), then, is the 
truth found ; the senses, if alone, give fraud and a lie. ^ So strong 
has reflection become in itself that it not only proceeds to con- 
sequences which to the common thinking have become absolutely 


1 Heracl. Fray. (Schust.) 11, 1$3,; Parmen. Frm (Karsten) 64 fl. 
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paradoxical, but also maintains expressly that it is itself the sole 
source of truth as opposed to opinions. 

This, to be sure, works oddly when we notice that completely 
opposite illustrations of this same assertion are given by Heracli- 
tus and Parmenides in close succession. The former finds the 
deceit caused by the senses, and the error of the multitude, to consist 
in the illusory appearance of the Being of permanent things, which 
is presented to men by sense-perception ; the Eleatic, on the contrary, 
is zealous against the senses, because they would fain persuade us 
that there are in truth motion and change, becoming and arising, 
plurality and variety. Precisely this double form in which this 
same claim is put forward shows that it is not the result of an 
investigation, but the expression of a demand made on other 
grounds. 

Moreover, this proposition fits very differently into the general 
theories of the two great metaphysicians. The flux of all things, 
with its restless change of individual phenomena, as taught by 
Heraclitus, makes it easy to comprehend also the possibility of the 
emergence of false ideas, and the seeming of permanence and Being 
had besides a special explanation in the counter-course or opposi- 
tion (ivavTLOTpoTTLa) of the two ways,’^ for this causes the illusion of 
permanence or Being to arise where there is just as much change in 
one direction as in the other [ie. from primitive fire into things and 
vice versa] . On the contrary, it is quite impossible to see where the 
seat of illusion and error was to be sought in the one world-sphere 
of Parmenides, everywhere the same, which was held to be at the 
same time the one, true world-thought. The search could be only 
among individual things and their changing activities, which were 
themselves declared to be illusion, non-existent. hTevertheless 
there is no support to be found in the literature preserved, for 
supposing that this so simple a thought ^ which would have over- 
thrown the entire Eleatic system, ever occurred to the investigators 
of that time. In any case, the Eleatics contented themselves with 
the assertion that all particular existence and all change were decep- 
tion and illusion of the senses. 

The same na/ive denial of that which they could not explain seems to 
have been employed also by the successors of the Eleatics in the 
matter of the qualitative attributes of individual things.^ Emped- 
ocles at least maintained that all things were mixtures of the ele- 
ments. The task that logically grew out of this was to show how 
the other qualities arise from the mixture of the properties of the 


1 First carried out in Plato, Sophist, 237 .A. 
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elements. But this he did not perform; so far as our knowledge 
extends, he did not at all set himself this task; he probably re- 
garded these particular qualities as not being (objectively), and as 
a deception of the senses, just as all qualities whatever were such 
in the view of Parmenides. And so the oldest view of the^Ato- 
mists, as supported by Leucippus^ may, well have gone just to this 
point, maintaining that in individual things only the form, arrange- 
ment, situation, and motion of the constituent atoms were real, and 
that the other properties were a deceitful product of the senses, 
which here, too, found no further explanation.^ 

These difficulties were perhaps jointly influential in the mind of 
Anaxagoras when he regarded all qualities as original, and not as 
having become what they are, and accordingly postulated countless 
elements. But for him arose the opposite difficulty of showing how 
it could come about, if all was regarded as contained in all, every 
quality in every thing, that only some of these qualities seemed to 
be present in individual things. He explained this in part from the 
consideration that many of the constituent parts are imperceptible 
because of their minuteness ; hence it is o-nly by thought that we 
can learn the true qualities of things.^ Besides this, however, he 
seems to have followed up the thought, found already in Anaximan- 
der’s idea of the aweipov, that a complete mingling of definite quali- 
ties yields something indefinite. So, at least, he described the 
primitive mixture of all substances which preceded the formation 
of the world as completely devoid of quality,® and a similar thought 
seems to have permitted him to regard the four elements of Emped- 
ocles not as primitive substances, but rather as already mixtures.^ 
The rationalism common to the pre-Sophistic thinkers assumes, 
among the Pythagoreans, the particular form of affirming that 
knowledge consists in mathematical thought. This, though in itself 
a narrowing, is yet, on the other hand, a great step in advance, in- 
asmuch as there is here given for the first time a positive definition 
of ^'thought” as contrasted with « perception.” Only through 
number, taught Philolaus,^ is the essential nature of things to be 
known ; that is, it is when the definite mathematical relations lying 
at their basis are recognised that things are properly conceived or 


1 It IS extremely improbable that the solution of the problem through the 
suDjectivitf of the sense-qualities, which is found in Democritus, was presented 
already by Leucippus, and therefore before Protagoras, who is universally 
regarded as the founder of this theory. 

2 Sext. Emp. Adfli. Math, VII. 90 f. 

perliaps, be thrown 

upon the secern which An^unander designates the iireipoK as dipurrov. 

* Anst. J)e Oen. et Corr. 1. 1, 314 a 24. r r 

« Fra^. (Mull.) 13. 
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understood. This had been the experience of the Pythagoreans in 
music and in astronomy, and this was the object of their desire and 
effort in all other fields. When, however, they ultimately came to 
the result that this requirement could he completely met only in 
the knowledge of the perfect world of the stars, they concluded 
from this that science ((ro<t>La) relates only to the realm of order and 
perfection, that is, to heaven, and that in the realm of the imper- 
fect, of change not subject to order, i.e. on earth, only practical 
ability (d/jerT/) is of avail.^ 

Another positive characteristic of the “thinking’^ which the 
earlier investigators had set over against perceiving,” without 
closer specification, appears obscurely in the reasonings of Zeno^ 
viz. conformity to logical laws. At the basis of all his attacks 
against plurality and motion lie the principle of contradiction and 
the presupposition that .that can not be actual of which the same 
thing must be affirmed and also denied. This princixffe and presujj- 
position were applied with clearness and certainty, though not ab- 
stractly ex^Dressed. The Eleatic theory of the world, so highly 
paradoxical, forced its supporters to enter into polemic more than 
did others, and the accounts as to Zeno’s treatise, which, as it seems, 
was also logicallj’’ well arranged and divided, offer a notable evi- 
dence of the developed technique of refutation to which the school 
attained in consequence. To be sure, this formal training which 
prevailed in Eleatic circles does not seem to have led as yet to the 
abstract statement of logical laws. 

2. The setting over against each other of “thinking” and “per- 
ceiving” arose, then, from an estimation of their relative epistemo- 
logical value {erkenntnisstlieoretisclien Wertlibestimniung) [i.e. from 
the postulate that one of these two forms of mental activity is 
worth more epistemologically for attaining truth]. In decided 
contradiction with this, however, stand the psychological principles 
with which these same investigators sought to apprehend the origin 
and process of knowing. Eor although their thinking was directed 
first and chiefly toward the outer world, man’s mental activity came 
under their attention in so far as they were obliged to see in this 
activity one of the formations, or transformations, or products of 
motion, of the universe. The mind or soul and its action are then 
at this time considered scientifically only in connection with 'the entire 
course of the universe, whose product they are as truly as are all 
other things ; and since among the men of this period the general 
principles of explanation are everywhere as yet conceived corpore- 


1 Stob. Eel. 1. 488. 
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ally it follows that we meet also a thorough-going matenalistic 
psychology} 

Now mind or soul is in the first place moving force. Thales 
ascribed such a soul to magnets, and declared that the whole world 
was full of souls. The essential nature of individual souls was 
therefore sought at first in that which had been recognised as the 
moving principle in the whole. Anaximenes found it in air, 
Heraclitus and likewise Parmenides (in his hypothetical physics) 
in fire, Leucippus in the fiery atoms,^ and Anaxagoras in the world- 
moving, rational substance, the vovs. Where, as in the system of 
Empedocles, a corporeal moving principle was lacking, the mixed 
substance which streams through the living body, the blood, was 
regarded as soul. Diogenes of Apollonia found the essence of the 
soul in the air mixed with the blood.® With the Pythagoreans, too, 
the individual soul could not be considered as the same with the h 
(One) which they conceived as moving principle of the world, nor 
regarded as a part of it ; instead, they taught that the soul was a 
number, and made this very vague statement more definite by say- 
ing that it was a harmony, — an expression which we can only 
interpret^ as meaning a harmony of the body; that is, the living, 
liarmonious activity of its parts. 

If now to this moving force, which leaves the body in death, were 
ascribed at the same time those properties which we to-day designate 
as psychical,’^ we find a clear characterisation of the specifically 
theoretical interest by which this oldest science was filled, in the 
fact that among these attributes it is that of ideation, of knowing,” 
which is almost exclusively the object of attention.^ Of feelings 
and volitions there is scarcely incidental mention.® But as the 


^ Besides those characterisations of the soul, which resulted from their sen- 
em scientific theory, we find in the tradition in case of several of these men 
(Heraclitus, Parmenides, Empedocles, and the Pythagoreans) still other doc- 
trines which are not only not connected with the former, but are even in con- 
tradiction to them. A conception of the body as prison of the soul ((rCjaa == 
(T^/xa), personal immortality, recompense after death, transmigration of souls, 
all these are ideas which the philosophers took from their relations to the 
mysteries and retained m their priestly teaching, however little they accorded 
teachings. Such expressions are not treated above. 

In like manner, some of the Pythagoreans declared the motes which the 
sunlight discloses in the air to be souls. 

recognised the distinction between venous and 
arterial blood, he “leant by his what the chemistry of to-day calls oxygen. 

Acc. to I^lato, Fhmdo, 85 fi., where the view is rejected as materialistic^ 

6 The of Anaxagoras is only knowing ; air with Diogenes of Apollonia is 
a great, powerful, eternal, intelligent body. Being with Parmenides is at the 
samenime . 05 ?., etc. and with F.mpedocles ar 7 mythically 

impulses, and these, too, have nothing to do with„his, psychological 

« With this is conneoted the fact that in general we cannot once speak of 
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individual soul in so far as it is moving force was held to be a part 
of the force which moves the entire universe, so also the ^^knoimng^^ 
of the individual could be conceived only as a part of the knowing 
activity of the world.^ This is clearest in the systems of Heraclitus 
and Anaxagoras ; each individual has so much knowledge as there 
is contained in him of the general World-reason, — fire with 
Heraclitus,^ the vov<s with Anaxagoras. In the case of Leucippus 
and of Diogenes of Apollonia the ideas are similar. 

This physical conception, which with Anaxagoras especially is 
purely quantitative, was given a turn by Heraclitus, in which the 
epistemological postulate again forces its way to the front, and 
asserts itself in the interest of a deeper insight and a profounder 
view. The World-reason in which the individual participates in his 
knowledge is everywhere the same; the Xoyo? of Heraclitus^ and 
the 1/OV5 of Anaxagoras, as homogenous Reason, are distributed 
through the whole universe as moving force. Knowing, then, is 
that which is common to all. It is therefore the law and order to 
which every one has to unite himself. In dreams, in personal opin- 
ion, each one has his own world; knowing is common (iwov) to 
all. By means of this characteristic, viz. that of universally valid 
law, the conception of knowing acquires a normative significance^^ 
and subjection to the common, to the law, appears as a duty 
in the intellectual realm as well as in the political, ethical, and 
religious,^ 


attempts at ethical investigation in this period. For single moralising reflections 
or admonitions cannot he regarded as beginnings of ethics. On the only excep- 
tion of. below, note 6. 

1 The expression “ World-soul ” was first used by Plato, or at the earliest by 
Philolaus (in the fragment which has certainly been much questioned just for 
this reason, Mull. 21). The idea is certainly present in Anaximenes, Heraclitus, 
Anaxagoras, and perhaps also among the Pythagoreans. 

2 Hence the paradoxical expression, the d^est soul is the wisest, and the 
warning to guard the soul from the wet (intoxication) . 

® Cf., for this and the following, M. Heinz^ Die Lehre vom Logos in der 
griechischen Philosophie (Oldenburg, 1872). 

^ Frag. (Schust.) 123. 

s This is the only conception in the development of pre-Sophistic thought, in 
the case of which we can speak of an attempt to propound a scientific principle 
of ethics. If Heraclitus had in mind a universal expression for all moral duties 
in speaking of this subordination to law, or at least hit upon such, he attached 
it at once to the fundamental thoughts of his metaphysics, which declared this 
law to be the abiding essence of the world. Yet attention has above (§ 4) been 
called to the fact that in the conception of the world-order which hovered before 
him, he did not as yet separate consciously the different motives (especially the 
physical from the ethical), and so ethical investigation does not as yet work 
itself clear from the physical to an independent position. The same is true of 
the Pythagoreans, who expressed the conception of order by the term “ harmony ” 
(which also might be adopted from Heraclitus), and therefore designated virtue 
ass “harmony.” To be sure, they used the term “harmony” for the soul, for 
health, and for many other things. 
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3. If now we ask how under these assumptions the fact was 
explained that “knowledge’^ comes into the individual man, i,e. into 
his body, we find that the only answer offered by Heraclitus and 
the whole company of his successors is, through the door of the 
senses.^’ When a man is awake, the World-reason streams into his 
body through the opened senses (sight and hearing are of course 
chiefly noticed^), and, therefore, he knows. This comes about, to 
be sure, only if there is besides, in the man himself, so much reason 
or soul that the motion coming from without is met by an inner 
motion;^ but upon this interaction, effected through the senses? 
between the outer and the inner reason knowledge rests. 

A psychological distinction, then, between perceiving and think- 
ing, which, as regards their respective epistemological values, are so 
abruptly opposed, Heraclitus does not know how to state. Par- 
menides,® however, was just as little in a position to make such a 
distinction,^ Rather, he expressed more sharply still the dependence 
upon bodily relations in which the thinking of the individual man is 
involved, when he said that every one so thought as the conditions 
coustituted by the mixture of substances in the members of the body 
permitted, and when he found in this a confirmation of his general 
thought of the identity of corporeality and thinking in general.^ 
Still more express is the testimony® that Empedocles declared 
thinking and perceiving to be the same, that he thought change in 
thinking as dependent upon change of the body, and that he 
regarded the constitution of the blood as of decisive importance 
for the intellectual capacity of the man. 

These two last-named thinkers did not hesitate, moreover, to make 
their conception more plain to the imagination by means of physio- 
logical hypotheses. Parmenides taught in his hypothetical physics 


ir. (®“P®^ocles) and taste (Anaxagoras). Only the Atomists, and 

in particular Democritus, seem to have given value to the sense of touch. 

^ Arist. De Aii. I. 2, 405 a 27. 

8 Theophr.^ De Sens. 8 f. 

* So, too, it^ is reported (Theophr. Ve Sens. 26) of Alcmseon, the PYthao*©- 
declared thought or consciousness (on 

! m characteristic which distinguishes man from the other animall But 

exp^^ssion we accordance with the 

WUh thi^w^iW similar to the Aristotelian Kocvdv al<rdvr'^pLop 

1 I- circumstance that the first attempts to localise the 

m activities in particular parts of the body seem to havrbeen 

Xuons ' r s of the physicians who stood In near 

vSuTorffans^ 7 h the hrain, perception in the indl 

t A the emotions also in the latter organ. From 

them Diogenes of Apollonia, and after him Democritus, seem to have taken 
thes^beginnings of a physiological psychology. ’ ^ 

^ Frag. (Karst.) vv. 146-149. 

s. « » 2>i Jf.«- ni. 6, lOM 1. 17; 
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that like is always perceived by like, warmth without by the warmth 
in man, the cold without by the cold even in the dead body. Emped- 
ocles, with the aid of his theory of effluxes and pores, carried out 
the thought that every element in our body perceives the same ele- 
ment in the outer world, so as to teach that each organ is accessible 
to the impress of those substances only whose effluxes fit into its 
pores ; i.e, he derived the specific energy of the sense organs from 
relations of similarity between their outer form and their objects, 
and carried this out for sight, hearing, and smell, with observations 
^hich in part are very acute.^ 

This view, that like is apprehended by like, was opposed by 
Anaxagoras, — on what ground it is not certain.^ He taught that 
perception is only of opposite by opposite, warmth without by the 
cold in man, etc.‘‘ At all events, his doctrine also is a proof that 
these metaphysical rationalists maintained all of them in their 
p>sychology a crass sensationalism. 


1 Theopbr. Be Sens. 7. 

2 Perhaps we have here a remembrance of Heraclitus, who also explained 
perception from the ivavTLorpoiria ^ — motion against motion, — and with whom 
opposition was the principle of all motion. 

3 Theophr. Be Sens. 27 ff. It is Interesting that Anaxagoras inferred from 
this that every perception is joined with pain (XiJtt;), 
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[H. Jackson, Art. Sophists, in Enc. Brit. ] 

The farther development of Greek science was determined by the 
circumstance that in the powerful, universal upward movement of 
the mental and spiritual life which the nation achieved after the 
victorious result of the Persian wars, science was torn away from 
the restraints of close schools in which it had been quietly pursued, 
and brought out upon the stage of publicity, where all was in vehe- 
ment agitation. 

The circles in which scientific research was fostered had widened 
from generation to generation, and the doctrines which at first had 
been presented in smaller societies and spread abroad in writings 
that were hard to understand, had begun to filter through into the 
general consciousness. The poets, as Euripides and Epicharmus, 
began already to translate into their language scientific conceptions 
and views ; the knowledge gained by investigation of Nature had 
already been made practically effective, as by Hippodamus in his 
architecture. Even medicine, which had formerly been only an art 
practised according to traditions, became so permeated with the 
general conceptions of natural philosophy, and with the special doc- 
trines, information, and hypotheses of physiological research which 
in the course of time had occupied an ever-broader space in the 
systems of science, that it became encumbered with an excessive 
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growth, of etiological theories/ and first found in Hippocrates the 
reformer who reduced this tendency to its proper measure and gave 
back to the physician’s art its old character in contrast to scientific 
doctrine.^ 

Moreover, the G-reek nation, matured by the stern experience 
which had been its lot within and without, had entered upon the 
age of manhood. It had lost its naive faith in old tradition, and 
had learned the value of knowledge and ability for practical life. 
Of science, which up to this time had followed in quiet tlie pure 
impulse of investigation — the noble curiosity which seeks knowledge 
for its own sake — the state now demanded light on the questions 
which disturbed it, counsel and help in the doubt into which the 
luxuriance of its own development in culture had plunged it. In 
the feverish emulation of intellectual forces which this greatest 
period in the world’s history brought with it, the thought everywhere 
gained recognition that in every walk in life the man of knowledge 
is the most capable, the most useful, and the most successful. In 
every department of practical activity, the fruitful innovation of 
independent reflection, of individual judgment, took the place of the 
old life controlled by custom. The mass of the people was seized with 
the burning desire to malce the results of science its own. It was espe- 
cially true, however, that at this time family tradition, habituation, 
personal excellence of character and address were no longer suffi- 
*"cient, as formerly, for the man who wished to play a political part. 
The variety of transactions and the attendant difficulties, as well as 
the intellectual status of those with whom and upon whom he would 
work, made a theoretical schooling for the political career indispen- 
sable. Nowhere was this movement so powerful as in Athens, then 
the capital of Greece, and here also these desires found their fullest 
satisfaction. 

For the supply followed the demand. The men of science, the 
Sophists (cro^io-TaC) , stepped forth out of the schools into public life, 
and taught the people what they themselves had learned or discov- 
ered. They did this, indeed, partly out of the noble impulse to 
teach their fellow-citizens,® but it was none the less true that this 
te ac hing became their business. From all parts of Greece men of 
the different schools flocked toward Athens to expound their doc- 


1 This innovation in medicine began among the physicians who stood in near 
relation to Pythagoreanism, especially with Alcmseon, As a literary instance 
of it, the writing which goes falsely under the name of Hippocrates, T€pl SialrTfs, 
serves. Cf. H. Sieheck, Gesch, d Psych. 1. 1, 94 ff. 

2 Cf. principally his writings wepi doyal^s IfirpiKijs and repl diatriis 
» Cf. Protagoras in Plato, Prot. 316 d. 
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trines, and from so expounding them in the capital as well as in 
the smaller cities, to gain honour and wealth. 

In this way it happened that in a short time not only the social 
position of science^ but its own inner nature, its tendency and the 
questions for its solution, were fundamentally changed. It became 
a social power, a determining factor in political life, as in the case 
of Pericles ; but just by this means it came into a state of dep>enclence 
upon the demands of practical^ and in particular, of political life. 

These demands showed themselves principally in the facts that 
the democratic polity demanded of politicians first of all the capac- 
ity for public speaking, and that in consequence the instruction 
of the Sophists was especially sought as a preparation for public 
life, and converged more and more upon this object. Men of science 
became teachers of eloquence. 

As such, however, they lost sight of the goal of nature-knowledge, 
the vision of which had formerly hovered before the eyes of science. 
At the most they presented transmitted doctrines in the most grace- 
ful and pleasing form possible. But their own investigations, if 
they were not confined to a formal routine, were necessarily directed 
toward man^s thinking and loilUng, — the activities which public 
speaking was designed to determine and control, — toward the 
manner in which ideas and volitions arise, and the way in which 
they contend with one another and maintain their mutual rights. 
In this way Greek science took an essentially anthropological or 
subjective direction, studying the inner activities of man, his 
ideation and volition, and at the same time lost its purely theoretical 
character and acquired a preponderantly practical significance} 

But while the activity of the Sophists found itself brought face 
to face with the manifold character of human thought and will, 
while the teachers of eloquence were presenting the art of persua- 
sion and pursuing the path upon which every opinion could be 
helped to victory, every purpose to its achievement, the question 
rose before them whether above and beyond these individual opin- 
ions and purposes which each one feels within himself as a necessity 
and can defend against others, there is anything whatever that 
is right and true in itself. The question whether there is anything 
^miversally valid, is the problem of the anthropological period of 
Greek pMlosophy, or of the Greek Enlightenment. 

For it is likewise the problem of the time, — of a time in which 
religious faith and the old morality were wavering, a time when the 


1 Cicero’s well-known expression {Tusc, Y, 4, 10) with regard to Socrates 
holds good for the entire philosophy of this period. 
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respect which authority had commanded sank more and more, and 
all tended towards an anarchy of individuals who had become self- 
governing. Very soon this internal disintegration of the Greek 
spirit became clearly evident in the disorders of the Peloponnesian 
war, and with the fall of Athenian supremacy the flower of Grecian 
culture withered. 

The dangers of this condition were at first decidedly increased by 
philosophy. For while the Sophists were perfecting the scientific 
development of the formal art of presentation, verification, and refu- 
tation which they had to teach, they indeed created with this rheto- 
ric, on the one hand, the beginnings of an independent psycltologyy 
and raised this branch of investigation from the inferior position 
which it had taken in the cosmological systems to the importance of 
a fundamental science, and developed, on the other hand, the prelim- 
inaries for a systematic consideration of the logical and ethical norms. 
But as they considered what they practised and taught, — viz. the 
skill to carry through any proposition whatever,^ — the relatimty of 
human ideas and purposes presented itself to their consciousness so 
clearly and with such overwhelming force that they disovrned in- 
quiry as to the existence of a universally valid truth in the theoreti- 
cal, as well as in the practical sphere, and so fell into a scepticisni 
which at first was a genuine scientific theory, but soon became a 
frivolous play. With their self-complacent, pettifogging advocacy, 
the Sophists made themselves the mouth-piece of all the unbridled 
tendencies which were undermining the order of public life. 

The intellectual head of the Sophists was Protagoras; at least, he 
was the only one who was the author of any conceptions philosophi- 
cally fruitful and significant. Contrasted with him, Gorgias, who is 
usually placed at his side, appears only as a rhetorician who occa- 
sionally attempted the domain of philosophy and surpassed the 
artifices of the Eleatic dialectic. Hippias and Prodicus are only to 
be mentioned, the one as the type of a popularising polyhistor, and 
the other as an example of superficial moralising. 
fl To the disordered activity and lack of conviction of the younger 
Sophists, Socrates opposed faith in reason and a conviction of the 
existence of a universally valid truth. { This conviction was with 
him of an essentially practical sort; it was his moral disposition, but 
it led him to an investigation of knowledge, which he an^w set over 
against opinions, and whose essence he found in conceptional thought, 
\l Socrates and the Sophists stand, accordingly, on the ground of 


1 Cf. the well-known rbv ^rrw X&yov Kpelrrm Aristoph Xhh 112 ft*., 

893 ff.; Arist. Phet. II. 24, 1402 a 23. 
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the same common consciousness of the time, and discuss the same 
])roblems ; but where the Soj)hists with their skill and learning re- 
main caught in the confusion of the opinions of the day and end 
with a negative result, there the plain, sound sense, and the pure 
and noble personality of Socrates find again the ideals of morality 
and science. || 

The strong impression which the teaching of Socrates made forced 
the Sophistic activity into new lines. It followed him in the at- 
tempt to gain, through scientific insight, sure principles for the 
ethical conduct of life. While the old schools had for the most part 
become disintegrated, and had diverted their activity to the teaching 
of rhetoric, men who had enjoyed intercourse with the Athenian 
sage now founded new schools, in whose scientific work Socratic 
and Sophistic principles were often strangely intermingled, while 
the exclusively anthropological direction of their investigation 
remained the same. 

Among these schools, called for the most part Socratic,’^ though 
not quite accurately, the Megarian, founded by Euclid, fell most 
deeply into the unfruitful subtleties of the later Sophists. Con- 
nected with this is the Elean-Eretrian School, the most unimportant. 
The fundamental contrast, however, in the conception of life which 
prevailed in the Greek life of that day, found its scientific expression 
in the teachings of those two schools whose opposition permeates all 
ancient literature from that time on: namely, the Cynic and the 
Oyrenaic, the precursors of the Stoic and Epicurean. The first of 
these schools numbers among its adherents, besides its founder 
Antisthenes, the popular figure of Diogenes* In the latter, which is 
also called the Hedonistic School, the founder, Aristippus, was suc- 
ceeded by a grandson of the same name, and later by Theodorus, 
Aiiniceris, Hegesias, and Euemerus. 

The wandering teachers known as the Sophists came in part from the earlier 
scholastic societies. In the second half of the fifth century these had for the 
most part disappeared, and had given place to a freer announcement of opinions 
attained, which was not unfavourable to special research, particularly physiologi- 
cal research, as in the case of Hippo, Cleidemus, and Diogenes of Apollonia, 
but which was attended by a crippling of general speculation. Only the school 
of Abdera and the Pythagorean School survived this time of dissolution. A 
society of Heracliteans which maintained itself in Ephesus appears soon to have 
fallen away into the pursuits of the Sophists, as in the case of Cratylus.t 

From the Atomistic School came Protagoras of Abdera (about 480-410). He 
was one of ^e first, and rightly the most renowned, of these wandering teachers. 
Active at various times in Athens, he is said to have been convicted of impiety 
in that city, to have fled because of this, and to have met his death in flight. Of 
his numerous treatises, grammatical, logical, ethical, political, and religious in 
their character, very little has been preserved. 

1 In Plato (Themt* 181 A) they are called ol h4opres: cf. Arist. Met* IV. 5, 

1 ATft o 10 ^ ’ 
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Gorgias of Leontini (483-375) was in Athens in 427 as an envoy from his 
native city, and there gained great literary influence. In old age he lived m 
Larissa in Thessaly. He came from the Sicilian school of orators, with which 
Empedocles also had been connected. i 

Concerning Hippias of Elis, with the exception of some opinions (among 
which are those criticised in the Platonic dialogue Sippias Major) ^ it is known 
only that he made great parade of his “much knowledge.” Of Prodicus of 
lulls, a town on the island of Ceos, the familiar allegory “ Hercules at the Cross- 
roads” is preserved by Xenophon, Memor, II, 1, 21. The remaining Sophists, 
known for the most part through Plato, are without intrinsic importance. We 
know only that this or that characteristic affirmation is put in the mouth of one 
or another. 

In forming a conception of the Sophistic doctrine we have to contend with the 
difficulty that we are made acquainted with them almost exclusively through 
their victorious opponents, Plato and Aristotle. The first has given in the Pro- 
tagoras a graceful, lively delineation of a Sophist congress, redolent^ with fine 
irony, in the Gorgias a more earnest, in the Thewtetiis a shai-per criticism, and 
in the Cratylus and Euthydemus supercilious satire of the Sophists’ methods of 
teaching. In the dialogue the Sophist^ to which Plato’s name is attached, an 
extremely malicious definition of the theories of the Sophists is attempted, and 
Aristotle reaches the same result in the book on the fallacies of the Sophists 
(Ch. 1.166 a 21). 

The history of philosophy for a long time repeated the depreciatory judg- 
ment of opponents of the Sojihists, and allow’ed the w'ord (which 

meant only a “learned man,” or, if you will, a “professor”) to bear the dis- 
paraging meaning which they had given it. Hegel rehabilitated the Sojihists, 
and thereupon it followed, as often happens, that they were for a time over- 
estimated, as by Grote. 

M. Schanz, Die Sophisten (Gottingen, 1867). 

/ Socrates of Athens (469-309) makes an epoch in the histoi^ of philosophy, 
even by his external characteristics, by his original personality, and his new 
style of philosophising. He was neither savant nor wandering teacher, be- 
longed to no school and adhered to none. He was a simple man of the people, 
the son of a sculptor, and at first busied himself with the chisel. In his ardent 
desire for knowledge he absorbed the new doctrines with which the streets of* 
his native city re-echoed, but did not allow himself to be dazzled by these brill- ^ 
iant rhetorical efforts, nor did he find himself much advanced by them. His * 
keen thought took note of their contradictions, and his moral earnestness was 
offended by the superficiality and frivolity of this constant effort after culture. 
He held it to be his duty to enlighten himself and his fellow-citizens concerning 
the emptiness of this pretended knowledge, and, through earnest investigation, 
to follow after truth. So, a philosojiher of this opportunity and of daily life, he 
worked unremittingly among his fellow-citizens, until misunderstanding and per- 
sonal intrigue brought him before the court which condemned him to the death 
that was to become his greatest glory. 

The accounts concerning him give a clear and tnistworthy picture of his per- 
sonality. In these accounts Plato’s finer and Xenophon’s coarser portrayal 
supplement each other most happily. The first in almost all his writings brings 
out the honoured teacher with dramatic vividness. Of the second we have to 
consider the Memorabilia Q Awop.vriiM>ve6para 'ZujKpirovi) and the Symposium. 
As regards his teaching, the case is more difficult, for here the presentations of 
both Xenophon and Plato are partisan vmtings, each laying claim to the famous 
name for his own doctrine (in the case of Xenophon a mild Cynicism). The 
statements of Aristotle are authoritative on all essential points, because of the 
greater historical separation and the freer point of view. 

E. Alberti, Sokrates (Gottingen, 1869) ; A. Labriola, La Dottrind. di Socrate 
(Naples, 1871) ; A. Eouill6e, La EMlosophie de Socrate (Paris, 1873). 

Huclid of Megara founded his school soon after the death of Socrates. The 
two Eristics (see below), Eubtdides of Miletus, Alexiuus of Elis, Diodorus 
Cronus of Caria (died 307), and Stilpo (380-300), are to be mentiojped as 


^ Tn regard to these relationships cf, H. Diels, Berichte der Berd. Akademie^ 
1884, pp. 343 ff. 
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belonging to this school, which had only a brief existence, and later became 
incorporated with the Cynics and Stoics. The same is true of the society which 
Phaedo, the favourite pupil of Socrates, founded in his home at Elis, and which 
Menedemus soon after transi)lanted to Eretria. Cf. E. Mallet, Histoire de 
Vecole de Megare et des ecoles d^Elis et d'Eretrie (Paris, 1845). 

The founder of the Cynic School (named after the gymnasium Cynosar- 
ges) was Antisthenes ot Athens, who, like Euclid, was an older friend of 
Socrates. The singular Biogenes of Sinope is rather a characteristic by-fig-ure 
in the history of civilisation than a man of science. In this connection Crates 
of Thebes may also be mentioned. Later this school was blended with that of 
the Stoics 

F- Diimmler, Antisthenica (Halle, 1882) ; K. W. Gottling, Diogenes der 
KyniTcer^ Oder die Philosophie des griecliischen Proletariats (Ges. Abhandl. 
I. 251 ff.). 

Aristippus of Gyrene, a Sophist and wandering teacher, somewhat younger 
than Euclid and Antisthenes, and united only for a little time with the Socratic 
circle, founded his school in old age, and seems to have left to his grandson the 
systematic development of thoughts, which, for himself, were rather a practical 
princi])le of life The above-named successors (Theodorus, etc) extend into 
the third century, and form the transition to the Epicurean School, wiaich took 
up the remnants of the Hedonistic into itself. 

A. Wendt, De Plulosophia Cyrenaica (Gottingen, 1841). 


§ 7. The Problem of Morality. 

The reflections of the Gnomic poets and the sentences of the 
so-called seven wise men had already, as their central point, the 
admonition to observe moderation. In like manner the pessimistic 
complaints which we meet among poets, philosophers, and moralists 
of the fifth century are directed for the most part against the 
mbridled license of men, their lack of discipline and of obedience 
to law. The more serious minds discerned the danger which the 
passionate seething and foaming of public life brought with it, and 
the political experience that party strife was ethically endurable 
only where it left the order of the laws untouched, made subjection 
to law appear as the supreme duty. Heraclitus and the Pythagoreans 
expressed this with complete clearness, and knew how to attach it 
to the fundamental conceptions of their metaphysical theories.^ 

We meet here with two assumptions which even among these 
thinkers appear as self-evident presuppositions. The first is the 
validity of laws. The naive consciousness obeys the command 
without asking whence it comes or by what it is justified. Laws 
have actual existence, those of morals as well as those of the courts ; 
they are here once for all, and the individual has to follow them. 
Ho one in the pre-Sophistic period thought of examining the law 
and askixTg in what its claim to valid authority consists. The sec- 
ond assumption is a conviction which is fundamental in the moralis- 
ing of all peoples and all times : viz. that obedience to the law 
bringls advantage^ disregard of it, disadvantage. As the result of 


1 Cf. above, p. 68, note 6. 
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this thought admonition takes on the character of persuasive coun- 
sel,^ which is directed to the shrewdness of the one admonished as 
well as to the desires slumbering within him. 

With the Greek Enlightenment confidence in both of these pre- 
suppositions began to waver, and accordingly morality became for 
it a problem. 

1. The impulse to this came from the experiences of public life. 
The frequent and sudden change of constitutions was indeed adapted 
to undermine the authority of law. It not only took away the halo 
of unconditional, unquestioned validity from the individual law, 
but it accustomed the citizen of the democratic republic especially 
to reflect and decide upon the ground and validity of laws as he 
consulted and voted. Political law became a subject for discussion, 
and the individual set himself with his judgment above it. If, now, 
besides noting this mutation in time, attention is also given 
to the variety exhibited not only in the political laws, but also in 
the usages prescribed by customary jnorality in the different states 
and among different peoples, the consequence is that the worth of 
universal validity for all men can no longer be attributed to laws. 
At least this holds good in the first x>l3»ce for all laws made by man ; 
in any case, therefore, for political laws. 

In the face of these experiences the question arose whether there 
is anything whatever that is valid everywhere and always, any law 
that is independent of the difference between peoples, states, and 
times, and therefore authoritative for all. Greek ethics began thus 
with a problem ichicli was completely parallel to the initial problem of 
physics. The essence of things which remains ever the same and 
survives all changes the philosophers of the first period had called 
Nature ((jf>vcri 9 ) it is now asked whether there is also determined 
by this unchanging Nature (<ji>vo-ct) a law that is exalted above 
all change and all differences, and in contrast with this it is pointed 
out that all existing prescriptions valid only for a time, and within 
a limited territory, are given and established by human institution or 
statute (^Oicru or vo/xw). 

This contrast between Nature and institution or statute is the 
most characteristic work of the Greek Enlightenment in the forma- 


1 A typical example of this is the allegory of Prodicus, in which tlie choosing 
Hercules is promised golden mountains by Virtue as well as by Vice, in case he 
will intrust himself to her guidance. 

2 Hippias in Xen. Mem, IV. 4, 14 fi. 

® Ilepi <f)T0<T€(as is the title borne by the writings of all the older philosophers. 
It is to be emphasised that the constitutive mark of the concept was 

originally that of remaining ever like itself. The contrary of this is then the 
transient, that which occurs a single time. 
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tion of conceptions. It dominates the entire philosophy of the 
period, and has from the beginning not only the meaning of a prin- 
ciple of genetic explanation, but the significance of a norm or stan- 
dard for the estimation of woHli, If there is anything universally 
valid, it is that which is valid ^^by ISTature” for all men without 
distinction of people and time ; what has been established by man 
in the course of history has only historical worth, worth for a single 
occasion. That only is justly authorised which Ilature determines, 
but human institution goes beyond this. The '4aw ” (i/o/aos) tyr- 
annises over man and forces him to much that is contrary to Kature.^ 
Philosophy formulated in its conceptions that opposition between a 
natural, “ divine ” law and the written law, which formed the theme 
of the Antigone of Sophocles. 

Out of this antithesis came the problems, on the one hand, to 
establish in what this law of Nature, everywhere the same, consists ; 
on the other, to understand how, in addition to this, the institutions 
of historical law arise. 

The first problem Protagoras did not avoid. In the mythical 
presentation of his thought which Plato has preserved,^ he taught 
that the gods gave to all men in equal measure a sense of justice, and 
of ethical respect or reverence (hUrj and atStos), in order that in the 
struggle of life they might be able to form permanent unions for 
mutual preservation. He found, therefore, the of practical 

life in primary ethical feelings which impel man to union in society 
and in the state. The carrying out of this thought in its details and 
the definition of the boundary between this which is valid by Nature 
(<f>v(r€i) and the positive determinations of historical institution are 
unfortunately not preserved to us. 

There are, however, many indications that the theory of the 
Sophists proceeded from such fundamental conceptions to a wide- 
reaching criticism of existing conditions, and to the demand for pro- 
found revolutions in social and political life. The thought was 
already at that time forcing its way forward, that all distinctions 
between men before the law rest only upon institution, and that 
Nature demands equal right for all, Lycophron desired to do away 
with the nobility. Alcidamas® and others^ combated slavery from 
this point of view. Phaleas demanded equality of property as well 
as of education for all citizens, and Hippodamus was the first to 


1 Hippias in Plat. JProt. 337 C. 

2 PHt. Trot. 320 ft, Cf. A, Harpff, Die EthiJc des Frotagoras (Heidelberg, 
1884). 

® Arist. Bhet, I. 13, 1373 b 18. Cf. also Orat, Attic, (ed. Bekker) IL 154. 

^ Arist. FoL 1, 3, 1263 b 20. 
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project the outlines of an ideal state, constituted according to 
reason. Even the thought of a political equality of women with 
men came to the surface in this connection.^ 

If now positive legislation deviates from these demands of Nature, 
its rationale is to be sought only in the interests of those who make 
the laws. Whether this takes the form assumed in the opinion of 
Thrasymachus^ of Ghalcedon, who held that it is those in power 
who by means of the law force the subjects to do what is for their 
(the masters’) advantage, or whether it wears the contrary form as 
developed by Callicles,® that laws have been erected by the great 
mass of the weak as a bulwark against the power of strong person- 
alities which would be superior to the individual, and that according 
to the view of Lycophron^ all those who do no harm to others thus 
mutually assure for themselves life and property, — in all these 
cases the ground of the laws lies in the interests of those who make 
them. 

2. If personal interest is therefore the ground for setting up laws, 
it is also the sole motive for obeying them. Even the moralist wishes 
to convince man that it is for his interest to accommodate himself 
to the law. Erom this it follows, however, that obedience to the 
law is under obligation to extend only so far as it is the indi- 
viduaVs interest. And there are cases where the two do not coincide. 
It is not true that only subordination to law makes a man happy ; 
there are great criminals, so Polus works out the thought,® who 
have attained the happiest results by the most frightful misdeeds. 
Experience contradicts the claim that only right doing leads to 
happiness ; it shows rather that a shrewd conduct of life, restrained 
by no regard for right and law, is the best guaranty of good for- 
tune.® 

Through such considerations the scepticism which had originally, 
as it seems,^ been directed only toward the validity of political 
law, gradually attacked that of the moral laws as well. What 
Polus, Callicles, and Thrasymachus propound in the Platonic dia- 
logues, the Gorgias and the Republic, with regard to the concep- 
tions of the just and unjust (BcKatov and dStKov) has reference in 
equal measure to the moral and to the political law. This double 
reference is effected through the middle ground of the characteristics 


1 The persiflage in the Rcclesiasusm of Aristophanes can refer only to this. 

2 Plat. Rep. 3.S8 C. 

»Plat. aorg. 483 B. 

* Arist. Rol. III. 9, 1280 b 11. • 

® In Plat. G(yrg. 471. 

® Of, the praise of d5t«:ia by Thrasymachus in Plat. Rep. 344 A. 

’ This is especially true of Protagoras, perhaps also of Hippias. 
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of penal justice, and proves that the law of Nature is set over 
a-ainst, not only the civil law, but also the requirements of morals, 
-^n both respects the naturalism and radicalism of the younger 
Sophists pushed on to the extreme consequences. The weak may 
subject himself to the law ; he is, though, but the stupid man, serv- 
ing the uses of others by so doing; ‘ the strong, however who is at 
the same time the wise, does not allow himself to be led ^^ray by 
the law ; he follows solely the impulse of Ms own nature. And tms 
is the right, if not according to human law, yet according to the 
hi<rher law of Nature. She shows in all living beings that the 
stronger should rule the weaker ; only for the slave is it becoming 
to recognise a command above himself. The free man should not 
bridle his desires, but let them have full development; according to 
human law it may be a disgrace to do injustice, according to the 
dictates of Nature it is a disgrace to suffer injustice.® 

• In such forms the individual’s natural disposition, the constitution 
of his impulses, was proclaimed as law of Nature, and exalted to be 
the supreme law of action ; and Archelaus,a disciple of Anaxagoras, 
belonging to the Sophistic period, proclaimed that the predicates 
P-ood and bad, “just” and “shameful” (SiWov — ato-xpov), spring 
not from Nature, but from Institution. All ethical judging is con- 


ventional? 

Religious ideas were also involved in this overthrow as a mat- 
ter of course, and all the more since after their theoretical value 
had been taken away, at least in educated circles, by the cosmologi- 
cal phUosophy typified by Xenophanes, they had retained recogni- 
tion only as allegorical methods of presenting ethical conceptions. 
In this latter line of thought the school of Anaxagoras had been 
active for a time, especially a certain Metrodorus of Lampsacus. ^ It 
was only a consequence of the ethical relativism of the Sophists 
when Prodicus taught that men had made to themselves gods out of 
all that brought them blessing, and when Critias declared belief in 
the gods to be an invention of shrewd statecraft.'* If such claims 
still excited indignation among the masses and the powers of the 
official priesthood,® it was easy for Protagoras in the presence of 
these questions to wrap himself in the mantle of his scepticism.® 

4. The position of Socrates with reference to this whole move- 
ment presents 'two sides ; on the one hand, he brought the principle 


1 Thrasymachus in Plat. J2ep. 343 C. 

2 Callicles in Plat. Gorg, 483 A and 491 E. 

5 i;iog. Laert. II. 16, 

4 Sext. Emp. Adv, Math. IX. 51-54. , . . j. a i 

® As is shown by the condemnation of Diagoras of Melos (Aristopn. Av. lU7o; 
• Eiog. Laert. IX. 51. 
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underlying the movement to its clearest and most comprehensive 
expression ; on the other hand, he set himself in the most vigorous 
manner against its outcome, and both these sides of his activity, 
contrary as they seem to be and much as this external opposition 
had to do with the tragic fate of the man, stand, nevertheless, in the 
most exact and rigidly consistent connection ; for just by grasping 
the principle of the Enlightenment m all its depth, and formulating 
it in its full force, did Socrates succeed in developing from it a 
positive result of wide-reaching power. 

For him, also, the time for following traditional customs without 
question is past. Independent judgment of individuals has taken 
the place of authority. But while the Sophists gave their attention 
to the analysis of the feelings and impulses which lie at the basis of 
the actual decisions of individuals, and ultimately saw themselves 
forced to adjudge to all these motives the equal right of an unfold- 
ing in accordance with the necessity of Nature, Socrates, on the 
contrary, reflected upon precisely that element which was the deci- 
sive factor m the culture of his time : namely, the practical, polit- 
ical, and social significance which knowledge and science had 
achieved. Just through the process in which individuals had 
achieved independence, through the unfettering of personal passions, 
it had become evident that in all fields man's ability rests upon his 
insight In this Socrates found that objective standard for the esti- 
mation of men and their actions which the Sophists had sought in 
vain in the machinery of feelings and desires. 

V'”' Ability, then, or excellence (Tuchtigkeitj dpcrij) is insight. He 
who acts according to feelings, according to presuppositions that 
are not clear, according to customs that have been handed down, 
may indeed occasionally hit the right thing, but he does not know 
it, he is not sure of the issue ; he who is entirely involved in delusion 
and error as to the matter in hand is certain to make mistakes ; he 
only will be able to act right who has the right knowledge of things 
and of himself.^ Scientific knowledge (^iTncrryf^y}) is therefore the 
basis of all qualities which make man able and useful, of all single 
aperat. * 

^ This insight consists, on the one hand, in an exact knoivledge of the 
things to which the action is to relate. Man should understand his 
business ; as we find the able man in every business to ])e the one 
who has learned it thoroughly and knows the objects with which he 
has to work, so should it be also in civil and political life ; here, too, 

1 These fundamental thoughts of Socrates are reproduced hy XenopSon and 
Plato in countless turns and variations. In Xenophon the passage, Mem. III. 
ch. 9, is most important for comparison; in Plato, the dialogue Frotagorm. 
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only insight should be trusted.^ The individual excellences differ- 
entiate themselves accordingly with reference to the objects which 
the knowledge concerns in the individual case ; ^ common to all, 
however, is not only knowledge in general, but also self-knowledge. 
Hence Socrates declared it to be his principal vocation to educate 
himself and his fellow-citizens to earnest self-examination; the 
(TcavTov was the watch-word of his teaching.® 

5. These considerations, which Socrates developed out of the 
principles by which practical ability or excellence is determined, 
became transferred by the aid of the ambiguity in the word 
to ethical excellence also, or virtue^ and so led to the fundamental 
doctrine that virtue consists in knowledge of the good^ So far the 
course of thought followed by Socrates is clear and free from doubt. 
The sources become less clear when we ask what the man who was 
so strenuous to reach clearly defined conceptions intended by the 
good. According to Xenophon’s exposition, the good (dya^ov) must 
have coincided everywhere, for his master, with the profitable or 
useful Virtue would then be the knowledge of what 

was suited to the end in view, or useful, in each particular instance. 
This interpretation is the easiest to attach to that analogy between 
moral virtue and the various kinds of excellence shown in daily 
life, which Socrates really taught, and the presentation given in the 
earliest Platonic dialogues, in particular the Protagoras attributes 
to Socrates this standpoint of individual advantage. Insight or dis- 
cernment (here called prudence, <l>p6vy}<ns) is a measuring art, which 
weighs exactly the benefit and the harm that will residt from the 
action, and so chooses what is most to the purpose. In further agree- 
ment with this view is the fact that in exact contrast with the 
Sophists, who demanded a free and uncramped development of the 
passions, Socrates emphasised no virtue so much, and exhibited none 
so fully in his own life, as that of self-control (cro><l>o( 7 vurj) . 
v^But according to this interpretation the Socratic conception of 
the good would be indefinite in its content ; decision must be made 
from case to case as to what suits the end in view, or is useful, and 

1 Hence, too, the anti-democratic position, so fatal for Ms personal destiny, 
taken by Socrates, who demanded expressly that the most difficult and most 
responsible art, that of governing, should be practised only by those of the most 
complete discernment, and who on this account absolutely rejected the appoint- 
ment of state officials by lot or popular choice. 

2 Socrates did not attempt a system of the individual excellences ; on the 
other hand, he did give by way of example definitions of courage (cf. the Platonic 
Laches), piety (Plat. Euthyphro, Xen. Mem. IV. 6, 3), justice (Mem. IV. 6, 6), 
etc. ^ 

® As defined by his theoretical philosophy; see § 8. 

^ ^ The same ambiguity which has given occasion to countless difficulties lies 
m the Latin virtus / so, too, in dyad&v, honum, good. 
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instead of the good we should again always have what is good for 
something.^ It may be regarded as certain that Socrates strove to 
transcend this relativism, and also that by reason of the anthropo- 
logical basis of his thinking he did not get beyond this position in 
the formulation of his conceptions. His doctrine that it is better to 
suffer wrong than to do wrong, his strict conformity to law, in 
accordance with which he scorned to avoid the execution of an 
unjust sentence and preserve himself by flight for further life and 
activity, his admonition that the true meaning of life consists in 
cvTrpaiCa, in continual right-doing, in man’s ceaseless labour for ethical 
improvement, in the participation in all that is good and beautiful 
{KoXoKayaOCa)^ especially, however, his erotic, i.e. his doctrine that 
friendship and the relation of attachment between teacher and 
taught should consist only in a mutual striving to become good or 
constantly better through their life in common and their mutual 
furtherance of each other’s aims, — all this goes far beyond the con- 
ception presented by Xenophon. It can be united with the stand- 
point of utility only if we attribute to Socrates the distinction 
between the true welfare of the soul, on the one hand, and earthly 
gain, on the other, which Plato makes him set forth in the Phcedo, 
but of which we elsewhere find but slight traces, since the historic 
Socrates, even according to Plato’s Apology, maintained a completely 
sceptical position with regard to personal immortality, and did not 
know the sharp Platonic separation between immateriality and cor- 
poreality. Socrates teaches, indeed, even according to Xenophon, 
that man’s true fortune is to be sought, not in outward goods nor in 
luxurious life, but in virtue alone: if, however, this virtue is to 
consist only in the capacity to recognise the truly useful and act 
accordingly, the doctrine moves in a circle as soon as it maintains 
that this truly useful is just virtue itself. In this circle Socrates 
remained fast; the objective determination of the conception of the 
good which he sought he did not find. 

/6. However indefinite the answer to the question as to what 
should properly form the content of that knowledge of the good 
which constitutes virtue, Socrates was at all events convinced — 
and this proved much more important — that this Icnoucledge is 
in itself sufficient to cause one to do the good, and so bring happi- 
ness. This proposition, which may serve as a type of a .rationalis- 
tic conception of life, contains two pregnant presuppositions, one 
psychological, viz. pronounced intellectualism, the other ethical, viz. 
pronounced eudoemonism. g 


1 Xen. Mem. III. 8, 5. 
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The fundamental assumption which Socrates thus makes is 
indeed the expression of his own reflective, judicious nature. Every 
man, he says, acts in the manner that he considers best suited for 
his end, most beneficial and most useful ; no one does that which 
he knows to be unfit for the end in view, or even fit in a lesser 
degree. If, then, virtue is knowledge of what is to the purpose, it 
follows immediately that the virtuous man acts in accordance with 
his knowledge, therefore to the purpose, rightly, in the way that is 
beneficial to him, No one does wrong knowingly and purposely : he 
only does not act rightly who has not right insight. If it sometimes 
seems as if some one acted wrongly in the face of better insight — 

against his better judgment” — it must be that he was not clearly 
and surely in possession of this better knowledge, for otherwise he 
would have purposely injured himself, which is absurd. 

In this a fundamental difference between Socrates and the 
Sophists becomes evident: the latter maintained the originality of 
the will, and on that account its warrant from Nature ; for Socrates, 
to will a thing and to regard a thing as good, profitable, and useful 
are the same thing. Knowledge determines the will without 
opposition ; man does what he holds to be best. True as it may be 
that Socrates was in error in this opinion, and that the truth lies in 
the mean between him and the Sophists, this his intellectualistic 
conception of the will came to exercise a decisive influence over all 
ancient ethics. 

Sin is, then, error. He who does a bad act does it from a mistaken 
judgment, regarding the bad, le. the injurious, as the good ; for every 
one believes that he is doing the good, i.e, the advantageous. Only 
because the case stands thus is there any meaning in. instructing 
men ethically ; only for this reason is virtue capable of being taught. 
For all teaching addresses itself to man’s knowledge. Because man 
can be taught what the good is, therefore — and by this means alone 
— he can be brought to the stage of right action. Were virtue not 
knowledge, it would not be capable of being taught. 

From this standpoint Socrates raised the customary morality 
taught by the popular moralising to a scientific plane. All his 
keenness, his subtlety, and dialectical dexterity were employed ^ to 
prove against the Sophists that not only the surest, but even the 
only sure -way of attaining to permanent happiness, lies in obeying 
ethical prescriptions under all circumstances, in subordination to law 
and morals. So he gives back to Authority her right. The pnn- 

^ Compare in Plato the refutation of Thrasymachus in the first book of the 
MepuUic, which may be regarded as Socratic in its principles, but which in part 
IS very weakly supported, both in form and in matter. 
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ciple of the Enlightenment tolerates no unquestioning subjection to 
the existing state of things and requires examination of the laws ; 
but these laws sustain the examination,, they evince themselves to be 
requirements made by insight into what is for the best \ and because 
it has now been recognised that it is the right course to obey them, 
unconditional obedience must be rendered.^ Far from being in con- 
flict with the institutions of law and morals, Socrates is rather the 
one who undertook to prove their reasonableness and thereby their 
claim to universal validity.^ 

F. Wildauer, Socrates' Lelire mm Willen. Innsbruck, 1877. 

M. Heinze, Der Eudamonismxis in der griechischen Philosophic, Leips. 
1883. 

“^7. In addition to the psychologico-ethical presuppositions that 
the will is always directed toward what is recognised as good, 
and that therefore virtue, as knowledge of the good, draws after it 
of itself the appropriate action, we find in the argumentations of 
Socrates the further opinion that this appropriate action of the 
virtuous man actually attains its end and makes him happy. Happi' 
7iess or well-being (exiBai/xovla) is the necessary 7-esult of virtue. The 
intelligent man knows, and hence does, what is good for him ; he 
must then, through his doing, become happy also. This assump- 
tion applies, however, only to a perfect intelligence which would 
be absolutely certain of the effects that an intended action would 
have in the connected series of the world’s events. 


^ In details, as might be expected from the nature of the case, this rehabilita- 
tion of the popular morals falls into trivial moralising, especially as Xenophon 
portrays it. But while Socrates hoped precisely by this means to render the 
right service to his people, it proved to be just the point where he came to the 
ground between two stools : with the Sophists and their adherents, lie passed for 
a reactionary ; on the other hand, the men who, like Aristophanes, saw pre- 
cisely in the questioning of the authority of law and morals in general, the dan- 
gerous cancer of the time, without investigation classed him who wished to 
place this authority on a basis of reason, among those who were undermining 
it. So it was that it could come about that Socrates appeared in the Clouds of 
Aristophanes as the type of Sophistic teaching which he combated. 

2 It is hence quite alien to the principles of Socrates to demand or even to 
allow for every individual act a special examination of the grounds of the polit- 
ical or ethical command If, for example, it has once been recognised as right 
to obey the ordinances of the government under all circumstances, this obedience 
must then be rendered, even if the ordinance evidently commands the unreason- 
able and the unjust ; cf. Plato’s Crito. If, as was true of Socrates hiinself , a man 
is convinced that his life is under divine guidance, and that where his insight 
does not suffice, a higher voice warns him through his feeling, —• at least, warns 
him away from what is wrong, — then he must obey this voice. Cf . on the 
SaiyuovLov, § 8. The essential thing always is that a man give an account to him- 
self of his doing, but the grounds on which he acts in so doing may even consist 
in such maxims as exclude an examination in individual cases. 
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The transmitted expressions of Socrates, in fact, make the impres- 
sion that he was convinced that man could possess that insight 
which by its operation upon his action and its consequences is 
adapted to bring about happiness, and that he might gain this 
insight through philosophy : that is, through unremitting earnest 
examination of himself, of others, and of the relations of human 
life. Investigations as to how far the world’s course, which man 
cannot foresee, may cross and destroy the operation even of the best 
planned and most intelligent conduct of life, are not to be pointed 
out in the teaching of Socrates. When we consider the slight 
degree of confidence which he otherwise had in human knowledge, 
as soon as this attempted to venture beyond establishing ethical 
conceptions and practical requirements, we can explain the above 
conviction only on the following basis — he did not fear that the 
providential guidance, which was for him indeed an object not of 
knowledge, but of faith, would frustrate the beneficial consequences 
of right action. 

8. Socrates had defined virtue, the fundamental ethical concep-; 
tion, as insight, and this in turn as knowledge of the good, but had 
given to the concept of the good no universal content, and in a cer- 
tain respect had left it open. This made it possible for the most 
diverse conceptions of life to introduce their views of the ultimate . 
end (rcXos) of human existence into this open place in the Socratic ' 
concept ; and so this first incomplete work in the formation of ethi-| 
cal conceptions at once afforded the material for a number of partic-l 
ular structures.^ The most important of these are the Cyiiic and 
the Cyrenaic. Both present the attempt to define the true intrinsic 
worth of the life of the individual in a universal manner. Both 
wish to show in what man’s true happiness consists, how man must 
be constituted and how he must act in order to attain this with cer- 
tainty; both call this constitution or disposition through which 
participation in happiness is gained, virtue. The eudsemonistic side 
of the Socratic ethics is here developed in an entirely one-sided 
manner, and though universal validity is vindicated for the concep- 
tion proposed, the point of view of the individuaVs happiness forms so 
exclusively the standard that the worth of all relations of public 
life even is estimated by it. In Cynicism, as in Hedonism, the Greek 
spirit is proceeding to appropriate the fruit which the conditions 


J So mdeed in the case of Xenophon and -®schines ; the philosophising cob- 
bler S>imon, too, seems to have have been thus dependent on Socrates. What 
the Megarian and the Blean-Eretrian schools accomplished in this respect is 
too indefinitely transmitted to us, and is too closely in contact with Cynicism, 
to deserve separate mention. 
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of life brought about by civilisation yield for the fortune of the 
individual. The criticism of the social conditions and authorities, 
begun by the Sophists, has won a fixed standard through the medi- 
ating aid of the Socratic conception of virtue. 

The doctrine of virtue taught by Antisthenes'^ takes at the begin- 
ning a high and specious turn at the point where the doctrine finds 
itself hopelessly entangled in the Socratic circle. He declines to 
define more closely the contents of the concept of the good, and 
declares virtue itself to be not only the highest, but the only good, 
understanding, however, by virtue essentially only the intelligent con- 
duct of life. This alone makes happy, not indeed through the conse- 
quences which it brings about, bi^t through itself The contentment 
that dwells within the right life itself is accordingly completely 
independent of the world’s course : virtue is itself sufficient for 
happiness ; the wise man stands free in the presence of fate and 
fortune. 

But this Cynic conception of virtue as sufficient in itself is, as is 
shown by its further development, in nowise to be interpreted as 
meaning that the virtuous man should find his fortune in doing 
good for its own sake amid all the whims of fate. Cynicism did 
not rise to this height, however much it may sound like it when 
virtue is celebrated as the only sure possession in the vicissitudes 
of life, when it is designated as the only thing to be striven for, 
and baseness, on the contrary, as the only thing to be avoided. This 
doctrine is a postulate derived with great logical consistency from 
the Socratic principle that virtue necessarily makes happy (cf. 
above, 7), and from this postulate Antisthenes sought in turn to 
define the real contents of the concept of virtue. 

If, namely, virtue is to make happy with certainty and under all 
circumstances, it must be that conduct of life which makes man as 
independejit as possible of the course of events. Now every want and 
every desire is a bond which makes man dependent upon fortune, 
in so far as his happiness or unhappiness is made to consist in 
whether a given wish is fulfilled or not by the course of life. We 
have no power over the outer world, but we have power over our 
desires. We expose ourselves the more to alien powders, the more 
we desire, hope, or fear from them ; every desire makes us slaves of 
the outer world. Virtue, then, which makes man independent, can 
consist only in suppression of desires, and restriction of wants 
to the smallest conceivable measure. Virtue is freedom from 
wantSf^ — from the standpoint of eudsemonism certainly the most 


1 Principally preserved in Diog. Laert. VI. 


Xen. jSymp. 4, 34 
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consistent conclusion, and one that must have appealed especially to 
men of a humble position in life such as we find the Cynics to be in 
part. 

By carrying out this thought in a radical manner the Cynics came 
to occupy a purely negative attitude toward civilisation. By aiming 
to reduce the measure of the virtuous wise man’s wants to what was 
absolutely inevitable, and to regard all other strivings as pernicious 
or indifferent, they rejected all the goods of civilisation and attained 
the ideal of a state of Nature, — an ideal stripped of all higher worth. 
Taking up earlier Sophistic theories and developing them farther, 
they taught that the wise man accommodates himself only to what 
Nature peremptorily demands, but despises all that appears desir- 
able or worthy of obedience merely as the result of human opinion 
or institution. Wealth and refinement, fame and honour, seemed to 
them just as superfluous as those enjoyments of the senses which 
went beyond the satisfaction of the most elementary wants of hunger 
and love. Art and science, family and native land, were to them 
indifferent, and Diogenes owed his paradoxical popularity to the 
ostentatious jest of attempting to live in civilised Greece as if in a 
state of Nature, solely <i>v<Ta. 

In this way the philosophising proletarian forced himself to despise 
all the good things of civilisation, from the enjoyment of which he 
found himself more or less excluded. On the other hand, he recog- 
nised none of the laws to which civilised society subjected itself, as 
binding in themselves, and if there is any truth at all in the coarse 
anecdotes which antiquity relates on the subject, this class took 
pleasure in scoffing openly at the most elementary demands of 
morals and decency. This forced and, in part, openly affected nat- 
uralism knows nothing any longer of Ukt) and atSw? (justice and rev- 
erence), which the older Sophistic teaching had allowed to remain 
as natural impulses, and elicits a conception of virtue which sup- 
poses that greed and lust complete the essential qualities of the 
natural man. 

Yet the Cynics were not so bad as they made themselves. 
Diogenes even preserved a remnant of respect for mental training, 
as the only thing which could free man from the prejudices of con- 
ventional institutions and lead to freedom from wants by insight 
into the« nothingness of the pretended goods of civilisation. He 
also conducted the education of the sons of Xeniades, a Corinthian 
Sophist, according to the principles of the Cynic naturalism, and 
not without success. 

On the whole, this philosophy is a characteristic sign of the time, 
the mark of a disposition which, if not hostile, was yet indifferent 
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to society and had lost all comprehension of its ideal goods ; it ena- 
bles us to see from within how at that time Greek society was dis- 
integrating into individuals. When Diogenes called himself a 
cosmopolitan, there was in this no trace of the ideal thought of a 
community of all men, but only the denial of his adherence to any 
civilised community ; and if Crates taught that the plurality of gods 
exists only in the opinion of men, and that, “ according to ^7ature,^’ 
there is but one God, there is in the Cynic doctrine no trace to war- 
rant the conclusion that this monotheism was for them an especially 
clear idea or even an especially deep feeling. • 

9. In complete contrast with this system stands Hedonism^ the 
philosophy of regardless enjoyment. Starting as did the Cynics 
from the incompleteness of the Socratic* doctrine, Aristippus struck 
out in the opposite direction. He was quick to give tot the concept 
of the good, a clear and simple content, — that of pleasure (yBovy). 
This latter conception at first does duty under the general psycholo- 
gical meaning of the feeling of contentment which grows out of 
the fulfilment of every striving and wish.^ Happiness is then the 
state of pleasure which springs from the satisfied will. If this is 
the only thing to be considered, it is a matter of indifference what 
the object of will and of gratification is; all depends on the 
degree of pleasure, on the strength of the feeling of satisfaction.^ 
This, however, in the opinion of Aristippus, is present in the highest 
degree in the case of sensuous, bodily enjoyment which relates to 
the immediate present, to the satisfaction of the moment. If, then, 
virtue is knowledge directed toward happiness, it must enable man 
to enjoy as much and as vigorously as possible. Virtue is ability 
for enjoyment. 

Every one, to be sure, may and can enjoy ; but only the man of 
education, of intelligence, of insight — the wise man — understands 
how to enjoy rightly. In this we must consider not only the 
intelligent appraisal (<^poV7;<rts), which knows how to select, among 
the various enjoyments that present themselves in the course of 
life, those which will afford the pleasure that is highest, purest, 
least mixed with pain ; we must consider also the inner self-posses- 
sion of the man who is not blindly to follow every rising appetite, 
and who, when he enjoys, is never to give himself entirely up to 
the enjoyment, but is to stand above it and control it. The enjoy- 
ment which makes man the slave of things is, indeed, as the Cynics 

1 Besides this, also, Xenophon not infrequently puts the iiU into the mouth 
of Socrates. 

2 This, too, is a completely correct consequence from the eudaemonistic prin- 
ciple. 
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say, to be rejected; but to delight in pleasure and yet not give one’s 
self up to it is harder than to renounce it, as they do. Of this, 
however, man becomes capable through right insight only.^ 

On this ground the Cyrenaics, in particular the younger Aristippus 
(called ixrjTpohtBcLKTo^s, “mother-taught/’ because his grandfather’s 
wisdom was transmitted to him through his mother Arete), set on 
foot systematic investigations as to the origin of the TrdOr}, the 
feelings and impulses. In a physiological psychology which was 
connected with that of Protagoras (cf. below, § 8), they traced the 
varieties in feeling back to states of motion in the body : to rest 
corresponded indifference, to violent motion pain, to gentle motion 
pleasure. Besides such explanatory theories, however, this philos- 
ophy of honoivants extended to an unprejudiced general theory 
of things. Por them, too, as Theodorus taught, all ethical and legal 
prescriptions were ultimately merely institutions that were valid for 
the mass of men; the educated man of enjoyment gives himself 
no trouble about them, and enjoys things when they come into his 
possession. Theodorus, who bears the surname the Atheist,” put 
aside also all religious scruples which are opposed to devotion to 
sensuous enjoyment, and the school also exerted itself in this 
interest to strip the halo from religious faith, so far as possible, as 
is proved by the well-known theory of Euemerus^ who in his kpd 
dvaypaKhv undertook to trace belief in the gods back to the worship 
of ancestors and veneration of heroes. 

Thus the Cyrenaics ultimately agreed with the Cynics in this, 
that they, too, regarded all that is fixed vop^w, ie. by the social 
convention of morals and law, as a limitation of that right to enjoy- 
ment' which man has by nature (<l>vcrti), and wiiich the wise man 
exercises without troubling himself about historical institutions. 
The Hedonists gladly shared the refinement of enjoyment which 
civilisation brought with it ; they found it convenient and per- 
missible that the intelligent man should enjoy the honey which 
others prepared; but no feeling of duty or thankfulness bound 
them to the civilisation whose fruits they enjoyed. This same con- 
dition of recognising no native land, this same turning aside from 
the feeling of political responsibility, which among the Cynics grew 
out of despising the enjoyments of civilisation, resulted for the 
Cyrenaics from the egoism of their enjoyment. Sacrifice for 
others, patriotism, and devotion to a general object, Theodorus 
declared to be a form of foolishness which it did not become the 
lyise-man to share, and even Aristippus rejoiced in the freedom from 


’ Cf, Biog. Laert. II. 65 ff. 
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connection with any state, “ which his wandering life afforded him.^ 
The philosophy of the parasites, who feasted at the full table of 
Grecian beauty, was as far removed from the ideal meaning of that 
beauty as was the philosophy of the beggars who lay at the threshold. 

In the meantime, the principle of the expert weighing of enjoy- 
ments contains an element which necessarily leads beyond that 
doctrine of enjoyment for the moment which Aristippus preached, 
and this advance was made in two directions. Aristippus himself 
had already admitted that in the act of weighing, the pleasure 
and pain which would in future result from the enjoyment 
must be taken into account ; Theodoras found that the highest good 
was to be sought rather in the cheerful frame of mind (x^pd) than 
in the enjoyment of the moment, and Anniceris came to see that this 
could be attained in a higher degree through the spiritual joys of 
human intercourse, of friendship, of the family, and of civil society 
than through bodily enjoyments. This knowledge that the enjoy- 
ments afforded by the intellectual and spiritual aspects of civilisa-' 
tion are ultimately finer, richer, and more gratifying than those 
of bodily existence, leads directly over into the doctrine of the 
Epicureans. But, on the other hand, the Hedonistic school could 
not fail ultimately to see that the painless enjoyment to which it 
aimed to educate the man of culture is but a rare lot. In general, 
found Hegesiasj he is to be accounted as already happy who attains 
the painless state, is free from actual discomfort. With the great 
mass of men discomfort, the pain of unsatisfied desires, prer 
ponderates: for them it would be better, therefore, not to live. 
The impressiveness with which he presented this brought him the 
surname Treto-t^avaro?, — he persuaded to death. He is the first 
representative of eudmmonistic pessimism; with this doctrine, how- 
ever, eudaemonism refutes itself. He shows that if happiness, 
satisfaction of wishes, and enjo37'ment are to be the meaning and 
end of human life, it misses this end, and is to be rejected as 
worthless. Pessimism is the last but also the annihilating con- 
sequence of eudaemonism, — its immanent criticism. 

§ 8. The Problem of Science.- 

P. Natorp, Forschungen ziir Gesehkhte des Erkennthissprohlems hei den 
Alien, Berlin, 1884. * 

The Sophists were teachers of political eloquence. They were 
obliged in the first instance to give instruction on the nature and 

1 Xen. Mem. II. 1, 8 ff. 

2 [ WU^emchaft Science, as used in this section, is nearly equivalent to 
“ scientific knowledge.” Sometimes the subjective aspect of the term is promi- 
nent, and sometimes the objective."! 
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right use of language. And while they were transforming rhetoric 
from a traditional art to a science, they applied themselves in the 
first place to linguistic researches, and became creators of grammar 
and syntax. They instituted investigations as to the parts of the 
sentence, the use of words, synonyms, and etymology. Prodicus, 
Hippias, and Protagoras distinguished themselves in this respect ; 
as to the fruit of their investigations, we are only imperfectly 
informed. 

1, Our knowledge of their logical acquisitions, which with the 
exception of a few allusions are lost, is in a still more unfortunate 
condition. For, as a matter of course, the teachers of rhetoric 
treated also the train of thought in discourse. This train of thought, 
however, consists in proof and refutation. It was then inevitable 
that the Sophists should project a theory of proof and refutation, 
and there is explicit testimony to this in the case of Protagoras.^ 
Unfortunately, there is no more precise information as to how 
far the Sophists proceeded with this, and as to whether they 
attempted to separate out the logical Forms from those elements 
which belong to the content of thought. It is characteristic that 
the little information which we have concerning the logic of the 
Sophists relates almost without exception to their emphasising of 
principle of contradiction* To the essential nature of the advo- 
cate’s task, refutation was more closely related than proof. Protag- 
oras left a special treatise ^ concerning Grounds of Refutation^ 
perhaps his most important writing, and formulated the law of the 
contradictory opposite, so far, at least, as to say that there are with 
reference to every object two mutually opposing propositions, and 
to draw consequences from this. He thus formulated, in fact, the 
procedure which Zeno had practically employed, and which also 
played a great part in the disciplinary exercises of the Sophists, 
indeed the greatest part. 

For it was one of the main arts of these “ Enlighteners ” to per- 
plex men as to the ideas previously regarded as valid, to involve 
them in contradictions, and when the victims were thus confused, 
to force them if possible, by logical consequences, real or manufac- 
tured, to such absurd answers as to make them become ridiculous 
to themselves and others. From the examples which Plato® and 
Aristotle'^ have preserved, it is evident that this procedure was not 


1 Diog, Laert IX. 51 ff. 

2 It is probable that KarajSdXXorrcs {sc. Xbyoi) and ^kyriKoylai are only two 
different titles of this work, the first chapter of which treated truth. 

8 Plato in the Eiithydemxis and in the Cratylus^ Aristotle in the book the 
Sophistic Fallacies. ’ ’ 
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always any too purely logical, but was thoroughly sophistical in the 
present sense of the word. The examples show that these people 
let slip no ambiguity in speech, no awkwardness in popular expres- 
sion, if out of it they might weave a snare of absurdity. The 
witticisms which result are often based merely upon language, 
grammar, and etymology; more rarely they are properly logical; 
quite often, however, coarse and dull. Characteristic here, too, are 
the catch-questions^ where either an affirmative or negative answer, 
according to the customs and presuppositions of the ordinary mean, 
ings of the words, gives rise to nonsensical consequences, unforeseen 
by the one answering.^ 

Plato has portrayed two brothers, Euthydemus and Dionysidorus, 
who practised this art of logomachy or eristic^ which had great 
success among the Athenians who were great talkers and accus- 
tomed to word-quibbling. Aside from them, it was prosecuted 
principally by the Megarians, among whom the head of the school, 
Euclid^ busied himself with the theory of refutation.^ His adhe- 
rents, Eubulides and Alexinus, were famous for a series of such 
catches, which made a great sensation and called forth a whole lit- 
erature.® Among these there are two, the Heap ” and the Bald- 
head,” ^ the fundamental thought in which is to be traced back to 
Zeno, and was introduced by him into the arguments by which he 
wished to show that the composition of magnitudes out of small 
parts is impossible. In like manner, Zeno’s arguments against 
motion were amplified, even if not deepened or strengthened,* by 
another Megarian, Diodorus Cronos, Unwearied in finding out such 
aporm, difficulties, and contradictions, this same Diodorus invented 
also the famous argument (KvptcuW) which was designed to destroy 
the conception of possibility: only the actual is possible; for a 
possible which does not become actual evinces itself thereby to be 
impossible.® 

In another manner, also, the Sophists who were affiliated with the 
Eleatics, show an extreme application of the principle of contradic- 
tion, and a corresponding exaggeration of the principle of identity. 
Even Gorgias seems to have supported his opinion that all state- 
ments are false, upon the assumption that it is incorrect to predicate 

1 As a typical example, “ Have you left off beating your father “ Have 
you shed your horns ? ” 

2 Dio", Laert. II. 107. 

^ Cf. Prantl, Gesch, der Log^ I. 33 ff. 

Which kernel of grain by being added makes the heap ? Which hair falling 
out makes the bald head f 

& Sext. Emp. Adv. Math, X. 86 n, 

® Cic. De Fato, 7, 13. 
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of any subject anything else than just this subject itself ; and the 
Cynics, as well as Stilpo the Megarian, made this thought their own. 
There remain, accordingly, only such purely identical judgments as, 
good is good, man is man, etc.^ As a logical consequence of this, 
]udging and talking are made as impossible as were plurality and 
motion according to the Eleatic principle. As in the metaphysics 
of Parmenides, the ghost of which appears occasionally both among 
the Megarians and the Cymes (cf. below, No. 5), the lack of concep- 
tions of relation permitted no combination of unity with plurality 
and led to a denial of plurality, so here the lack of conceptions of 
logical relation made it appear impossible to assert of the subject a 
variety of predicates. 

2. In all these devious windings taken by the researches of the 
Sophists concerning the knowing activity, the sceptical direction is 
manifesting itself. If on such grounds the logical impossibility of 
all formation of synthetic propositions was maintained, this showed 
that knowledge itself was irreconcilable with the abstract principle 
of identity, as it had been formulated in the Eleatics’ doctrine of 
Being. The doctrine of Parmenides had itself become ensnared 
past help in the dichotomies of Zeno. This came to most open 
expression in the treatise of Gorgias,^ which declared Being, Knowl- 
edge, and Communication of Knowledge to be impossible. There is 
nothing ; for both Being, which can be thought neither as eternal 
nor as transitory, neither as one nor as manifold, and Non-being are 
conceptions that are in themselves contradictory. If, however, 
there were anything, it would not be knowable ; for that which is 
thought is always something else than that which actually is, other- 
wise they could not be distinguished. Pinally, if there were knowl- 
edge, it could not be taught ; for every one has only his own ideas, 
and in view of the difference between the thoughts and the signs 
which must be employed in their communication, there is no guar- 
anty of mutual understanding. 

This nihilism, to be sure, scarcely claimed to be taken in earnest ; 
even the title of the book, ircpl y Trepl tov fjJrj ovrog (Conceim- 

ing Nature, or concerning that which is not), appears like a 
grotesque farce. The Rhetorician, trained to formal dexterity, who 
despised all earnest science and pursued only his art of speaking,® 
indulged in the jest of satirising as empty the entire labour of philos- 


1 Flat. ThecBL 201 E. Cf. Soph. 251 B. 

^ Iiixtracts are found partly in the third chapter of the pseudo-Aristotelian 
treatise J[>e Xenophane, Zenonet Gorgia (ef. p. 30), in part in Sext. Bmp. VII. 

do— 8Bt 

» Fiat. Meno. 96 G. 
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ophy, and doing this ironically in the style of Zeno^s pinching-mill 
of contradictions. But just the facts that he did this, and that his 
work found applause, show how among the men who occupied them- 
selves in instructing the people, and in the circles of scientific 
culture itself, faith in science was becoming lost at just the time 
when the mass of the people was seeking its welfare in it. This 
despair of truth is the more comprehensible, as we see how the 
serious scientific investigation of Protagoras attained the same 
result. 

E. Laas, Idealismiis iind Positivismus. 1. Berlin, 1880. 

W. Halbfass. Die Berichte des Platon und AristoteUs uher Protagoras, 
Strassb. 1882 

Sattig, Der Protagoreische Sensualismus (Zeitschrift fiir Pliilosophie, vols. 
86-89). 

3. The germ of the doctrine of Protagoras is found in his effort 
to explain the ideas of the human mind psycho-genetically. Insight 
into the origin and development of ideas was absolutely necessary 
for the practical aspect of a system of ethics, and particularly for 
the cultivation of rhetoric. The statements, however, which the 
metaphysicians had occasionally uttered, were in nowise sufficient 
for the purpose, constructed as they were from general presupposi- 
tions and permeated by them ; on the contrary, the observations in 
physiological psychology which had been made in the more recent 
circles of investigators who were more given to natural science, 
offered themselves as fit for the purpose. Thinking and perceiving 
had been set over against each other from the point of view of 
their relative worth ; this determining element now disappeared for 
Protagoras, and so there remained for him only the view of the 
psychological identity of thinking and perceiving, — a view to which 
even those metaphysicians had committed themselves as soon as 
they attempted to explain ideation from the world-process (cf. § 8). 
In consequence of this he declared that the entire psychical life con- 
sists only in p)erceptions.^ This sensualism was then illustrated by 
the great mass of facts which physiological psychology had assembled 
in connection with the teaching of the physicians that were scien- 
tific investigators, and by the numerous theories which had been 
brought forward with special reference to the process of the action 
of the senses. ^ 

All these, however, had in common the idea that perception rests 
in the last instance upon motion^ as does every process by which 
things come to be or occur in the world. In this even Anaxagoras 


^ Biog. Eaert, IX, 51. 
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aad Empedocles were at one with the Atomists, from whose school 
Protagoras, as a native of Abdera, had probably gone out. This 
agreement extended still farther to the assumption, made on all 
sides, that in perception there was not only a condition of motion 
in the thing to be perceived, but also a like condition in the percip- 
ient organ. Whatever view might be taken as to the metaphysical 
essence of that which was there in motion, it seemed to be acknowl- 
edged as undoubted that every perception presupposed this double 
motion. Empedocles had already anticipated the doctrine that the 
inner organic motion advances to meet the outer. ^ 

On this foundation 2 the Protagorean theory of knowledge is built 
up. If, that is to say, perception is the product of these two motions 
directed toward one another, it is obviously something else than the 
perceiving subject^ but just as obviously it is something else than the 
object which calls forth the perception. Conditioned by both, it is yet 
different from both. This pregnant discovery is designated as the 
doctrine of the subjectivity of sense-perception. 

/ Kevertheless, in the ease of Protagoras this appears with a peculiar 
restriction. Since, like all earlier thinkers, he evidently could not 
assume a consciousness without a corresponding existent content of 
consciousness, he taught that from this double motion there was a two- 
fold result : viz. perception {at(T6ri(n<5) in the man, and content of per- 
ception (ro alcrOrjrov) in the thing. Perception is therefore indeed 
the completely adequate knowledge of ichat is perceived, but no knowl- 
edge of the thing. Every perception is then in so far tiue as, at 
the instant when it arises, there arises also in connection with the 
thing the represented content, as aXo-OyTov, but no perception knows 
the thing itself. Consequently every one knows things not as 
they are, but as they are in the moment of perception for him, and 
for him only ; and they are in this moment with reference to him 
such as he represents them to himself. This is the meaning of the 
Protagorean relativism, according to which things are for every 
individual such as they appear to him ; and this he expressed in the 
famous proposition that man is the measure of all things. 

\ According to this, therefore, every opinion which grows out of per- 
ception is true, and yet in a certain sense, just for this reason, it is 

1 Whether these two motions were already designated by Protagoras as active 
and passive (iroiovv and rd<rxot^f as is the case in Plato’s presentation ( Thecet. 
156 A), may remain undecided. At all events, such anthropological categories in 
the mouth of the Sophist are not surprising. 

^ With regard to such preparatory ideas, there is no ground to trace this 
theory of the motions which advance to meet one another, to direct connection 
with Heraclitus, Its Heraclitean element, which Plato very correctly saw, was 
sufficiently maintained by those direct predecessors who reduced all Becoming 
and change to relati ms of motion. 
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also false. It is valid only for the one perceiving, and for him even 
only at the moment when it arises. All universal validity forsakes 
it. And since, according to the view of Protagoras, there is no 
other kind of ideas, and therefore no other knowledge than percep- 
tion, there is for human knowledge nothing whatever that is univer- 
sally valid. This view is phenomenalism in so far as it teaches in 
this entirely definite sense a knowledge of the phenomenon, limited 
to the individual and to the moment ; it is, however, scepticism in so 
far as it rejects all knowledge which transcends that. 

How far Protagoras himself drew practical consequences from this 
principle that every one’s opinion is true for himself, we do not 
know. Later Sophists concluded that, according to this, error would 
not be possible j everything, and again nothing, belongs to everything 
as attribute. In particular they concluded that no actual contradic- 
tion is possible ; for since every one talks about the content of his 
perception, different assertions can never have the same object. At 
all events, Protagoras refused to make any positive statement con- 
cerning what is; he spoke not of the actual reality that moves, 
but only of motion, and of the phenomena which it produces for 
perception. 

Moreover, the attempt was now made, whether by Protagoras him- 
self, or by the Sophistic activity dependent upon him, to trace dif- 
ferences in perception, and so also in the phenomenon, back to 
differences in this motion. It 'was principally the velocity of the 
motion which was considered in this connection, though the form also 
was probably regarded.^ It is interesting to note further that under 
the concept of perception not only sensations and perceptions, but 
also the sensuous feelings and desires, were subsumed ; it is note- 
worthy especially because to these states also an ainO^qrov, a momen- 
tary qualification of the thing which produced the perception, was 
held to correspond. The predicates of agreeableness and desir- 
ability receive in this way the same valuation epistemologically 
as do the predicates of sensuous qualification. What appears 
agreeable, useful, and desirable’ to any one is agreeable, useful, 
and desirable for him. The individual state of consciousness is 
here, too, the measure of things, and no other universally valid 
determination of the worth of things exists. In this direction 
the Hedonism of Aristippus was developed out of the Protagorean 
doctrine ; we know, teaches Aristippus, not things, but only their 

1 Doubtless we have here asserting itself the development of the Pythagorean 
theory of knowledge out of the Atomistic school, to which this reduction of the 
qualitative to the quantitative was essential (cf. above, § 6), even though the So- 
phist declined from principle to enter into such metaphysical theories as Atomism. 
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worth for us, and the states {TraBrj) into which they put us. These, 
however, are rest and indifference, violent motion and pain, or gentle 
motion and pleasure. Of these only the last is worth striving for 
(cf. above, § 7, 9). 

4. Thus all courses of Sophistic thought issued in giving up truth, 
as unattainable. Socrates^ however^ needed truths and on this account 
he believed that it was to be attained if it were honestly sought for. 
Virtue is knowledge ; and since there must be virtue, there must be 
knowledge also. Here for the first time in history the moral con- 
sciousness appears with complete clearness as an epistemological 
postidate. Because morality is not possible without knowledge, 
there must be knowledge ; and if knowledge is not here and now 
existent, it must be striven for as the lover seeks for the possession 
of the loved object. Science is the yearning, struggling love for 
knowledge, — (j^Lkoo-otpia, philosophy (cf. Plat. Symp, 203 E). 

Out of this conviction grow all the peculiarities of the Socratic ^ 
doctrine of science,^ and in the first place the bounds within which 
he held knowledge to be necessary and therefore possible. It is 
only a knowledge of the relations of human life that is necessary 
for the ethical life ; only for these is a knowing necessary, and 
only for these is man’s knowing faculty adequate. Hypotheses as 
to metaphysics and the philosophy of Nature have nothing to do 
with man’s ethical task, and they are left unconsidered by Socrates, 
so much the rather as he shared the view of the Sophists that it 
was impossible to gain a sure knowledge concerning them. Science 
is possible only as practical insight, as knowledge of the ethical 
life. 

This view was formulated still more sharply by the Sophistic 
successors of Socrates under the influence of his eudsemonistic 
principle. Eor both Cynics and Cyrenaics science had worth only 
so far as it affords to man the right insight which serves to make 
him happy. With Antisthenes and Diogenes science was prized 
not in itself, but as a means for controlling the desires and for 
knowing man’s natural needs; the Cyrenaics said the causes of 
perception (ra TrerroiyKora. ra TrdBy) are for US as much matters of 
indifference as they are unknowable; knowledge which leads to 
happiness has to do only with our states, which we know with 
certainty. Indifference toward metaphysics and natural science 


1 Cf. Fr. Schleiermacher, Uebet' den Werth des Sokrates aU Fhilosophen (Ges. 
W. IIL, Bd. 2, pp. 287 ff.). 

^ IWissenschaftslehre. scientia,” ‘^science,” has here both 

its subjective and objective sen.se ; knowledge as mental act, and knowledge as 
a body of truth. Hence Wissenschaftslehre means both doctrine of science,’* 
science of knowledge, and scientific doctrine ” t.e. philosophy. — Tr.] 
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is with Socrates, as with the Sophists, the result of employment 
with the inner nature of man. 

6. It will remain a noteworthy fact for all time that a man who 
so narrowed for himself the intellectual horizon of scientific research 
as did Socrates, should yet determine within this the essential 
nature of science itself, m a manner so clear and so authoritative 
for all the future. This achievement was due essentially to his 
opposition to the relativism of the Sophists, — an opposition that was 
a matter both of instinct and of positive conviction. They taught 
that there are only opinions (So^at) which hold good for individuals 
with psycho-genetic necessity ; he, however, sought a knowledge that 
should be authoritative for all in like manner. In contrast with 
the change and multiplicity of individual ideas he demanded the 
one and abiding which all should acknowledge. He sought the 
logical Nature {(jivcnq) as others had sought the cosmological 
or ethical ^^Hature’^ (cf. § 7, 1), and found it in the concept or 
general notion. Here, too, the view propounded was rooted in the 
demand, the theory in the postulate. 

The ancient thinkers, also, had had a feeling that the rational 
thinking to which they owed their knowledge was something essen- 
tially other than the sensuous mode of apprehending the world in 
vogue in everyday life, or than traditional opinion j but they had 
not been able to carry out this distinction in relative worth either 
psychologically or logically. Socrates succeeded in this because 
here, too, he defined the thing in question by the work which he 
expected it to perform. The idea that is to be more than opinion, 
that is to serve as knowledge for all, must be what is common 
in all the particular ideas which have forced themselves upon 
individuals in indi viduaT relation s ; subjective universal validity is 
to be expected only for the objectively universal. Hence, if there is 
to be knowledge, it is to be found only in that in which all par- 
ticular ideas agree. This universal in the object-matter which 
makes possible the subjective community of ideas is the concept 
(Xoyo?) , and science [scientific knowledge] is accordingly conceptional 
thinking, — abstract thought. The universal validity which is 
claimed for knowledge is only possible on condition that the 
scientific concept brings out into relief the common element which 
is contained in all individual perceptions and opinions. 

Hence the goal of all scientific work is the determination of the 
essential nature of conceptions, — definition. The aim of investiga- 
tion is to establish tL eKacrrov ct?;, what each thing is, and to come- to 
^deas of an abiding nature as over against changing opinions. 
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This doctrine was in some measure prepared for by the investigations of the 
Sophists concerning the meaning of _ words, synonyms, and etymological rela- 
tions. In the latter respect, the hypotheses of the Sophists in the beginnings of 
the philosophy of lang-uage (cf. Plato’s Gratylus) extended to the Question 
whether a natural or only a conventional relation obtains between woroa and 
their meanings ^ eiaet), Prodicus, whom Socrates mentions with com- 

mendation, seems to have been specially successful in fixing the meanings of words 

Among the later Sophists the Socratic demand for fixed conceptions became 
forthwith fused with the Eleatic metaphysics, and with its postulate of the iden- 
tity of Being with itself. Euclid called virtue, or the good, the only Being : it 
remains the same, changeless in itself, and only the names by which men call 
it differ. Antisthenes, indeed, explained the concept by the definition that it 
is this which determines the timeless Being of the thing ; i but he conceived 
this identity of the existent with itself, raised above all relations, in so bold a 
manner that he thought of every truly existing entity as capable of being defined 
only through itself. Predication is impossible. There are none but analytic 
judgments (cf. above, No. 1). Accordingly only the composite can have its 
essential elements determined in conceptions ; the simple is not to be defined.'-^ 
There is, then, no possibility of understanding the simple by conceptions ; it can 
only be exhibited in a sensuous presentation The Cynics came thus from the 
Socratic doctrine of the conception to a sensualism which recognised as simple 
and original only that which can be grasped with the hands and seen with the 
eyes, and this is the ground of their opposition to Plato. 

6. The searching out of conceptions (for his purpose, indeed, only 
ethical conceptions) was accordingly for Socrates the essence of 
. science, and this determined in the first place the outer form of his 
philosophising. The conception was to be that which is valid for 
all : it must then be found in common thinking. Socrates is neither 
a solitary hypercritic nor an instructor who teaches ex cathedra, but 
a man thirsting for the truth, as anxious to instruct himself as to 
teach others. His philosophy is a philosophy of the dialogue; it 
develops itself in conversation which he was ready to begin with 
every one who would talk with him.® To the ethical conceptions 
which he alone was seeking for, it was indeed easy to find access 
from any object whatever of everyday business. The common 
element must be found in the mutual exchange of thoughts ; the 
StcAo-ytor/xos was the way to the Aoyos. But this conversation 
encountered many difficulties : the inertia of the customary inode 
of thinking, the idle desire for innovation, and the paradoxical state- 
ments which were characteristic of the Sophists, the pride belong- 
ing to seeming knowledge and thoughtless imitation. Into such a 
condition of things Socrates made his entrance by introducing him- 
self as one eager to learn. By skilful questions he drew out the 
views of others, disclosed the defects in these views with remorse- 
less consistency, and finally led the Athenian, proud of his culture, 
into the state of mind where he recognised that insight into one^s 


^ \6yos iffrlv 6 rb rl nv ^ l<rTt : Diog. Laert. VI. 3. 

2 Plat. Them. 202 B. 

* This factor united, with the influence of Zeno’s dialectic to stamp upon the 
succeeding philosophical literature the form of the dialogue. 
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own ignorance^ is the beginning of all knowledge. Whoever stood 
this test and still remained with him was taken into partnership 
in a serious effort to determine, in common thinking, the essential 
meaning of conceptions. Undertaking the direction of the conver- 
sation, Socrates brought his companion step by step to unfold his 
own thoughts in clearer, less contradictory statements, and so caused 
him to bring to definite expression what was slumbering in him as 
an imperfect presentiment. He called this his art of meyital mid- 
wifery, and that preparation for it his irony. 

7. The maieutic method has, however, still another essential 
meaning. In the process of conversation the common rational 
quality comes to light, to which all parts are subject in spite of 
their diverging opinions. The conception is not to be made, it is 
to be found ; it is already there, it requires only to be delivered from 
the envelopes of individual experiences and opinions in which it 
lies hidden. The procedure of the Socratic formation of conceptions 
is, therefore, epagogic or inductive: it leads to the generic concep- 
tion by the comparison of particular view's and individual sensuous 
presentations; it decides every individual question by seeking to 
press forward to determine a general conception. This is accom- 
plished by bringing together analogous cases, and by searching 
out allied relations. Tlie general conception thus gained is then 
employed to decide the special problem proposed, and this subordi- 
nation of the p((iik alar under the general is thus worked out as the 
fundamental relation of scientific knowledge. 

The inductive method of procedure as employed by Socrates, 
according to Xenophon and Plato, is, to be sure, still marked by a 
childlike simplicity and imperfection. It lacks as yet caution in 
generalisation and methodical circumspection in the formation of 
conceptions. The need for the general is so lively that it satisfies 
itself at once with hastily gathered material, and the conviction of 
the determining validity of the conception is so strong that the 
individual questions proposed are decided forthwith in accordance 
with it. But however great the gaps may be in the arguments of 
Socrates, the significance of these arguments is by no means lessened. 
His doctrine of induction has its value not for methodology, but for 
logic, and for the theory of knoivledge. It fixes in a way that is 
decisive for all the future that it is the task of scmice to skive to 
establish general conceptions from comparison of facts. 

8. While Socrates thus defined the essential nature of science as 
conceptional thought, — thinking in conceptions, — he also fixed the 
bounds toithin which science can be employed: this task is, in his 
opinion, to be fulfilled only within the domain of prr tical life. 
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Science is, as regards its form, the formation of conceptions, and as 
regards its content ethics. 

Meanwhile the whole mass of ideas concerning l!^ature and all the 
connected questions and problems still persist, and though for the most 
part they are a matter of indifterence for the moral life, neverthe- 
less they cannot be entirely put aside. But after Socrates renounced 
the task of attaining insight into such questions through conceptions, 
it was all the more possible for him to form an idea of the universe 
that should satisfy his scientifically grounded ethical needs. 

So it conies that Socrates puts aside, indeed, all natural science, 
but at the same time professes a teleological mew of Nature, which 
admires the wisdom m the arrangement of the world, the adaptation 
in things,’ and which, where understanding ceases, trusts Providence 
in faith. With this faith Socrates kept himself as near as possible 
to the religious ideas of his people, and even spoke of a plurality of 
gods, although he indeed inclined to the ethical monotheism which 
was preparing in his time. But he did not come forward in such 
matters as a reformer : he taught morality, and if he expounded his 
own faith, he left that of others untouched. 

Out of this faith, however, grew the conviction with which he 
limited the rationalism of his ethics, — his confidence in the Sat/^ovtov. 
The more he pressed toward clearness of conceptions and complete 
knowledge of ethical relations, and the more true to himself he was 
in this, the less could he hide from himself that man in his limita- 
tion does not completely succeed in this task, that there are condi- 
tions in which knowledge is not sufficient for certain decision, and 
where feeling enters upon its rights. Under such conditions Soc- 
rates believed that he heard within himself the daimonion, a coun- 
selling and for the most part warning voice. He thought that in 
this way the gods warned from evil in difficult cases, where his 
knowledge ceased, the man who otherwise served them. 

So the wise man of Athens set faith and feeling beside ethical 
science. 


1 It is not probable that Socrates experienced any strong influence from 
Anaxagoras m this respect, for the latter’s teleology relates to the harmony of 
the stellar universe, not to human life, while the considerations which are 
ascribed to Socrates, especially by Xenophon, make utility for man the standard 
for admiration of the world. Much more closely related to Socratic faith are 
the religious views of the great poets of Athens, especially the tragedians. 




CHAPTER HI. 


THE SYSTEMATIC PERIOD. 

The third, completing period of Greek science harvevSted the fruit 
of the two preceding developments. It appears essentially as a 
reciprocal inter -penetration of cosmological and anthropological bodies of 
thought This union appears in but a very slight degree as a neces- 
sity found in the nature of the case, still less as a demand of the 
time ; rather, it is in its essentials the work of great personalities 
and of the peculiar direction taken by their knowledge. 

The tendency of the time was rather toward a practical utilisa- 
tion of science : it was in accord with this tendency when research 
separated into special investigations on mechanical, physiological, 
rhetorical, and political problems, and when scientific instruction 
accommodated itself to the ideas of the ordinary man. Not only for 
the mass of the people, but for scholars as well, general questions of 
cosmology had lost the interest which in the beginning was directed 
toward them, and the fact that they were sceptically abandoned 
because of the Sophistic theory of knowledge is nowhere presented 
in the form of renunciation or lamentation. 

If, therefore, Greek philosophy turned with renewed force from 
the investigation of human thinking and willing — researches with 
which it had busied itself during the time of the Enlightenment — 
back to the great problems of metaphysics, and reached its greatest 
height along this path, it owes this achievement to the personal 
thirst for knowledge on the part of the three great men who 
brought in this most valuable development of ancient thought, and 
stand as its representatives, — Democritus, Plato, and Aristotle. 

The creations of these three heroes of Greek thought differ from the 
doctrines of all their predecessors by reason of their systemaiic char- 
acter. Each of the three gave to the world an all-embracing system 
of science complete in itself. Their teachings gained this character, 
on the one hand, through the all-sidedness of their problems, and on 
the other, through the conscious unity in their treatment of them. 

While each of the earlier thinkers had seized upon but a limited 
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circle of questions, and in like manner had shown himself informed 
only in certain departments of actual reality, while especially no 
one had as yet shown interest in both physical and psychological 
investigation, these three men directed their work in like measure 
to the entire compass of scientific pt>'ohlems. They brought together 
what experience and observation had won ; they examined and com- 
pared the conceptions which had been formed from these, and they 
brought that which up to this time had been isolated, into fruitful 
union and relation. This all-sidedness of their scientific interest 
appears in the compass and varied character of their literary activ- 
ity, and the great amount of material elaborated is in part explained 
only through the vigorous co-operation of their extended schools, in 
which a division of labour in accordance with inclination and endow- 
ment was allowed. 

But this work thus shared in common did not result in a mass of 
unrelated material. This was guarded against by the fact that each 
of these three men undertook and conducted the working over of the 
entire material of knowledge with a unity of purpose and method 
derived from the principle which formed his limdamental thought. 
This, indeed, led at more than one point to a one-sided conception, 
and to a kind of violation of individual domains, and thereby to 
the inter-weaving of problems in ways which do not stand criticism. 
But on the other hand, just by means of the adjustment which must 
take place in this process between the forms of cognition in differ- 
ent departments of knowledge, the formation of metaphysical concep- 
tions was so furthered, abstract thought was so refined and deepened, 
that in the short time of scarcely two generations the typical out- 
lines of three different conceptions of the world were worked out. 
Thus the advantages and the disadvantages of philosophical system- 
building appear in like measure in the case of these men of genius 
who were the first founders of systems. 

The systematising of knowledge so that it should become an all-in- 
clusive p)hilosophical doctrine was achieved with increasing success 
by Democritus, Plato, and Aristotle, and with the last first found 
the form of an organic articulation of science into the individual 
disciplines. With this Aristotle concluded the development of Greek 
philosophy and inaugurated the age of the special sciences. 

The c^ourse of this development was more particularly this : ^the 
two opposing systems^ of „ Democritus and Plato arose from, „ the 
application to cosmological and metaphysical problems, ojjbhe prin- 
ciples gained through the doctrines of the Sophists and of S^aS ; 
from the attempt Jo. reconcile these opposites proceeded the conclud- 
ing doctrine of Aristotle. 
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The essential feature in the work of Democritus and Plato was 
that they used the insight into the theory of knowledge, gained by 
the philosophy of the Enlightenment, to ground metaphysics anew. 
Their common dependence upon the doctrines of the cosmological 
period and upon the Sophistic teaching, in particular upon the the- 
ory of Protagoras, stamps upon the two doctrines a certain parallel- 
ism and a partial relationship, — a relationship the more interesting, 
the deeper the contrast between the two in other respects. This 
contrast, however, is due to the fact that the Socratic teaching had 
no effect upon Democritus, while its influence on Plato was decisive ; 
hence the ethical factor is as preponderant in the system of the latter 
as it is unimportant in that of the former. Thus in parallel lines from 
the same source developed the materialism of Democritus and the 
idealism of Plato. 

From this contrast is explained, too, the difference in their work- 
ing. The purely theoretical conception of science which prevails 
with Democritus did not suit the age ; his school soon disappeared. 
Plato, on the contrary, whose scientific teaching furnished at the 
same time the basis for a principle of life, had the pleasure of form- 
ing in the Academy an extensive and lasting school. But this school, 
the so-called Older Academy, following the general tendency of the 
time, soon ran out partly into special investigation, partly into pop- 
ular moralising. 

Out of it rose then the great form of Aristotle, the most influential 
thinker that history has seen. The powerful concentration with 
which he caused the entire content of thought in Greek science to 
crystallise about the conception of develop>ment {hnX^tia) in order 
to adjust the opposition discovered bet^veen his two great predeces- 
sors, made him the philosophical teacher of the future, and his system 
the most perfect expression of Greek thought. 

Democritus of Abdera (about 460-360) was educated in the scientific asso- 
ciation of his home and by journeys lasting many years, led the life of a quiet, 
unassuming investigator in his native city during the turmoil of the Sophistic 
period, and remained far from the noisy activity of Athens. He did not impart 
any special ability, political or otherwise, by his teaching, but was essentially 
disposed to theoretical thought, and particularly inclined to the investigation of 
Nature. With gigantic learning and comprehensive information he united great 
clearness of abstract thought and apparently a strong inclination to simplify prob- 
lems schematically. The number of his works proves that he stood at the head 
of an extended school, of which some unimportant names are preserved, yet 
nothing is more characteristic of the way in which his age turned-^aside from 
research that was not interesting to it than the indifference with which his sys- 
tem of the mechanical explanation of Nature was met. His doctrine was forced 
into the background for two thousand years by the teleological systems, and 
prolonged its existence only in the Epicurean school, while even there it was not 
understood. 

Antiquity honoured Democritus as a great writer also, and for this reason the 
almost complete loss of his works is all the more to be lamented, as aside from 
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the numerous titles only very unimportant and in part doubtful fragments are 
extant. The most important writings seem to have been, theoretically, the M^ 7 as 
and MLKpbs didKOcrpos^ irepl voO and irepl ideQv; practically, repi eifdvfxlyjs and birodij^ 
/cat. W. Kahl (Diedenhofen, 1889) has begun to work through the sources 
which had been collected by W. Burchard (Miiiden, 1830 and 1834) and Lort- 
zmg (Berlin, 1873). P. Natorp has edited the Ethics (Leips. 1893). 

Cf. P. Natorp, Forschungen zur Geschiclite des Erkemitmssproblems im Alter- 
thum (Berlin, 1884); G. Hart, Ziir Seelen- und Erkenntmsslelire des Demokrit 
(Leips. 1880). 

Plato of Athens (427-347), of distinguished family, had most successfully 
assimilated the artistic and scientific culture of his time when the personality of 
Sociates made so decisive an impression upon him that he abandoned his at- 
tempts at poetry and devoted himself entirely to the society of the master. He 
was his truest and most intelligent, and yet at the same time his most indepen- 
dent disciple. The execution of Socrates occasioned his acceptance of Euclid’s 
invitation to Megara ; then he journeyed to Gyrene and Egypt, returned for a 
time to Athens, and here began to teach through his writings, and perhaps also 
orally. About 390 we find him in Magna Grsecia and Sicily, where he became 
connected with the Pythagoreans and took part also in political action. This 
brought him into serious danger at the court of the ruler of Syracuse, the elder 
Dionysius, whom he sought to influence with the help of his friend Dion ; he 
was delivered as prisoner of war to the Spartans and ransomed only by the help 
of a friend. This attempt at practical politics in Sicily was twice repeated later 
(367 and 301), but always with unfortunate results. 

After the first Sicilian journey, he founded his school in the grove AkademoSt 
and soon united about him a great number of prominent men for the purpose 
of common scientific work. Yet the bond of this society was to be sought still 
more in a friendship based upon community of ethical ideals. His teaching 
activity at the beginning had, like that of Socrates, that character of a common 
search for truth which finds expression m the dialogue. It was not until his 
old age that it took on more the form of the didactic lecture. 

This life finds its aesthetic and literary embodiment in Plato’s in which 

the process itself of philosophising is set forth with dramatic vividness and 
plastic portraiture of personalities and their views of life. As works of art, the 
Symposium and the Phxdo are most successful ; the grandest impression of 
the system, as a whole, is afforded by the Republic, With the exception of the 
Apology of Socrates, the form is everywhere that of the dialogue. Yet the 
artistic treatment suffers in Plato’s old age, and the dialogue remains only as 
the schematic setting of a lecture, as in the Timoeus and the Lems. For the 
most part, Socrates leads the conversation, and it is into his mouth that Plato 
puts his own decision when he comes to one. Exceptions to this are not found 
until in the latest writings. 

The mode of presentation is also on the whole more artistic than scientific. It 
• exhibits extreme vividness and plasticity of imagination in perfect language, but 
no strictness in separating problems or in methodical investigation. The con- 
tents of any individual dialogue is to be designated only by the prominent sub- 
ject of inquiry. Where abstract presentation is not possible or not in place 
Plato takes to his aid the so-called myths, allegorical presentations which utilise 
motives from fables and tales of the gods in free, poetic form. 

The transmission of his works is only in part certain, and it is just as doubtful 
in what order they originated and what relation they bear to one another. 

The following are among the most important names of those who have worked 
over these questions since Schleiermacher in his translation (Berlin, 1804 ff.) 
gave an impulse m that direction: J. Socher (Munich, 1820), C. Fr. Hermann 


1 Translated into German by Hier. Miiller, with introductions by K. Steinbart. 
8 vols. Leips. 1850-1866. As ninth volume of the series Rlaton^s Leben, hy 
K. Bteinhart. Leips. 1873. [English hy Jowett, third ed. 5 vols. Oxford, 
1893.] Among more recent eilitions, in which the paging of that of Stephanus 
(Paris, 1578), employed in citations, is always repeated, are to he noted those 
of J. Bekker (Berlin, 1816 f.), Stallbaum (Leips. 1850), Schneider and 
Hirschig (Paris: Didot, 1846 jf.), M. Schanz (Leips. 1875 ff.). 
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(Heidelberg, 1839), E. Zeller (Tubingen, 1839), Fr. Suckow (Berlin, 1855), 
Fr. Suseinihl (Berlin, 1855-56), E. Munk (Berlin, 1886), Fr. Ueberweg (Vienna, 
1861), K. Schaarschmidt (Bonn, 1866), H. Bonitz (Berlin, 1875), G. Teich- 
miiller (Gotha, 1876 ; Leipsic, 1879 ; Breslau, 1881), A. Krohn (Halle, 1878), W. 
Dittenberger (in Eermes^ 1881), H. Siebeck (Freiburg i. B. 1880). [H. Jack- 

son mJour. Phil., X., XL, and XIII.; Archer-Hind’s editions of Phcedo and 
Timoeus; reviewed critically by P. Shorey m Am. Jour. Pliilol., IX. and X.] 

[On Plato’s philosophy, in addition to the above, W. Pater, Plato and Platon- 
ism (Lond. and N.Y, 1893) ; J. Martineau, in Types of Ethical Theory (Lond. 
and N.Y. 1886), also in Essays; Art. Plato in Enc. Bnt., by L. Campbell , R. L. 
Nettleship, The Theory of Education in P.‘‘s Pep., in Eellenicc; J. S Mill in 
Essays and Discussions.] 

The writings which are considered genuinely Platonic are (a) youthful works, 
which scarcely go beyond the Socratic standpoint : Apology, Crito, Euthyphro, 
Lysis, Laches (perhaps also (Jharmides, Hippias Mmor, and Alcihiades, I.) ; 
(i) writings to establish his position with regard to the Sophistic doctrines; 
Protagoras, Gorgias, Eathydemus, Cratylus, Meno, Jliemtetus; (c) mam works 
intended to present his own doctrine ; Phcedrus, Symposium, Phcedo, Philehus, 
and the Pepuhlic, whose working out, begun early and completed in successive 
strata, as it were, extended into the last jears of the Philosopher’s life ; {d) the 
writings of his old age : Timceus, the Law.s, and the fragment of Critias. Among 
the doubtful writings the most important are the Sophist, Politicus, and Par- 
menides These probably did not originate with Plato, but woth men of his 
school who were closely related with the Eleatic dialectic and eristic. The first 
two are by the same author 

Cf, H. V. Stein, Slehen Bucher zur Geschichte des Platonismus (Gottingen, 
1861 ff ); G. Grote, Plato and the Oilier Com} anions of Socrates (Lond. 1865); 

A, E. Chaignet, La meet les cents da Platon ( Paris, 1873); E. Heitz, (0. Muller's 
Gesch. der griech Lit., 2 Aufl., 11. 2, 148-235). 

Plato’s school is called the Academy, and the time of its development, which 
reaches to the end of ancient thought, and which was aided by the continued 
possession of the academic grove and the gyiniiasium existing there, is usually 
divided into three or five periods : (1) the Older Academy, Plato’s most imme- 
diate circle of scholar* and the succeeding generations, extending to about 260 

B. C.; (2) the Middle Academy, which took a sceptical direction, and in which 
an older school of Arcesilaus and a younger school of Carneades (about 160) are 
distinguished ; (3) the New Academy, which with Philo of Larissa (about 100) 
turned back to the old dogmatism, and with Antiochus of Ascalon (about twenty- 
five years later) turned into the paths of Eclecticism. Concerning the two (or 
four) later forms cf. Part II ch. 1. Later the Neo-Platonic school took posses- 
sion of the Academy. Cf. Part II. ch. 2. 

To the Older Academy belonged men of great erudition and honourable per- 
sonality. The heads of the school were Speusippus, the nephew of Plato, 
Xenocrates of Chalcedon, Polemo and Crates of Athens ; beside these, 
Philip of Opus and Heracleides from Pontic Heraclea are to be mentioned 
among the older, and Grantor among the younger members. Less closely 
related with the school were the astronomers Eudoxus of Cnidos and the 
Pythagorean Archytas of Tarentum. R. Heinze, Xenocrates (Leips. 1892). 

Aristotle of Stagira towers far above all his associates in the Academy 
(384-4322). As son of a Macedonian physician, he brought with him an inclina- 
tion toward medical and natural science, when, at eighteen years of age, he 
entered the Academy, in which as literary supporter and also as teacher, at first 
of rhetoric, he early played a comparatively independent part, without acting 
contrary to a feeling of reverent subordination to the master, by so doing. 
It was not until after Plato’s death that he separated himself externally from the 
Academy, visiting, with Xenocrates, his friend Hermias, the ruler of At^neus and 
Assus in Mysia, whose relative Pythias he afterwards married. After an appar- 
ently transient stay at Athens and Mitylene, he undertook, at the wish of Philip 
of Macedon, the education of the latter’s son Alexander, and conducted it for 
about three years with the greatest results. After this, he lived for some years 
in ’r‘s native city, pursuing scientific studies with his friend Theophrastus, and 
together with him, in the year 335, founded in Athens his own school, which 
had its seat in the Lyceum, and (probably on account of its shady walks) was 
called the Peripatetic School. 
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After twelve years of the greatest activity, he left Athens on account of 
political disturbances and went to Chalcis, where he died in the following year, 
of a disease of the stomach. Cf. A. Stahr, Aristotelian I. (Halle, 1830). 

Of the results of the extraordinarily comprehensive literary activity of Aris- 
totle only the smallest part, but the most important part from the point of view 
of science, is extant. The dialogues published by himself, which in the eyes of 
the ancients placed him on a level with Plato as an author also, are lost with the 
exception of a few fragments, and so also are the great compilations which with 
the aid of his scholars he prepared for the different branches of scientific knowl- 
edge. Only his scientific didactic writingSn which were designed as text-books 
to be made the foundation of lectures in the Lyceum, are extant. The plan of 
execution in his works varies greatly ; in many places there are only sketchy 
notes, in others complete elaborations ; there are also different revisions of the 
same sketch, and it is probable that supplementary matter by different scholars 
has been inserted in the gaps of the manuscripts. Since the first complete edi- 
tion prepared in ancient times (as it appears, on the occasion of a new discovery 
of original manuscripts) by Andronicus of Rhodes (60-50 b.c.) did not separate 
these parts, many critical questions are still afloat concerning it. 

Cf. A. Stahr, Aristotelian 11. (Leips. 1832); V. Rose (Berlin, 1854); H. Bonitz 
(Vienna, 1862 ff.), J. Bernays (Berlin, 1863), E Heitz (Leips. 1865 and in the 
second ed. of 0. Muller’s Gesch. der griech. Lit., II. 2, 236-321), E. Vahlen 
(Vienna, 1870 ff.). 

This text-book collection, ^ as it were, is arranged in the following manner : 
(a) Logical treatises . the GategorieSn on the Proposition^ on Inteipretatioiin 
the AnalgticSn the Topics including the book on the Fallacies — brought together 
by the school as Organoid'* ; (b) Theoretical Philosophy : Fundamental Science 
{Metaphysics), the Physics, the History of Animals, and the Psychology ; to the 
three last are attached a number of separate treatises ; (c) Practical Philosophy, 
the Ethics in the Nicoinachean and Rudemian editions and the Politics (which 
likewise is not complete) ; (d) Poietical or Poetical Philosophy : the Blietoric 
and the Poetic 

Fr. Biese, Die Philosophic des Aristoteles (2 vols., Berlin, 1835-42); A. 
Rosmini-Serbati, Anstotele Exposto ed Esaminato (Torino, 1858); G. H. Lewes, 
Aristotle, a Chapter from the History of Science (Lend. 1804) ; G. Grote, 
Aristotle (published from his literary remains, Loud. 1872). 

[Trans, of the Psychology by E. Wallace (Camb. 1882) ; of the Ethics, by 
Peters (Lond. 1881), Welldon (Lond. and N.Y.), Williams (Lond. 1876), Chase 
(Lond. 1877), Hatch (Lond 1879); of the Poetics, by Wharton (Camb. 1883) ; of 
the Politics, by Welldon (Camb. 1888), Jowett (2 vols., Oxford, 1885-88) ; of 
the Phetonc, by Welldon (Lond. and N.Y. 1886) ; also tr. of all of the above and 
of the Metaphysics, Organon, and History of Animals in the Bohn Library. 
Editions of the Politics with valuable introduction by Newman (Oxford, 1887, 
2 vols.); of the Ethics, by A. Grant. Cf. also Art. m Enc. Brit, Aristotle by 
A. Giant; T. H. Green m Works; A. C. Bradley, A.’s Theory of the State, in 
Hellenica. E. Wallace, Outlines of Ads Phil, is convenient for the student.] 


§ 9. Hetaphysios grqxinded anew in Epistemology and Etbios. 

The great systematisers of Greek science exercised a swift but 
just criticism upon the Sophistic doctrine. They saw at once that 
among the doctrines of the Sophists but a single one possessed the 
worth of lasting validity and scientific fruitfulness — 
thear y of Pr otagoras, 


1 Of the newer editions, that of the Berlin Academy (J. Bekker, Brandis, 
Rose, Usener, Bonitz), 6 vols., Berlin, 1831-70, is made the basis of citations. 
The Parisian edition (Didot) is also to be noticed (Diibher, Bussemaker, Heitz) 
5 vols., Paris, 1848-74. ^ 
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1. This, therefore, became the starting-point for Democritus and 
for Plato ; and both adopted it in order to transcend it and attack 
the consequences which the Sophist had drawn from it. Both admit 
that perception, as being itself only a product of a natural process, 
can be the knowledge of something only which likewise arises and 
passes away as transitory product of the same natural process. 
Perception then gives only opinion (So|a) ; it teaches what appears 
in and for human view (called v6/jl(d in Democritus with a genuine 
Sophistic mode of expression), not what trui^ or really (ire^ with 
Democritus, oi/rojg with Plato) is. 

For Protagoras, who regarded perception as the only source of 
knowledge, there was consequently no knowledge of what is. That 
he took the farther step of denying Being altogether and declaring 
the objects of perception to be the sole reality, behind which there 
is no Being to be sought for, — this positivist conclusion is not 
to be demonstrated in his case : the doctrine of nihilism” there 
is no Being ”) is expressly ascribed by tradition only to Gorgias. 

If, nevertheless, from any grounds whatever, a uniyersally valid 
knowledge (^vt^o-u; yydjjuLy with Democritus, iTno-T'qixrj with Plato) was 
to be again set over against opinions, the sensualism of Protagoras 
lyust be abandoned and the position of the old metaphysicians, who 
distinguished thought (Stavota), as a higher and better knowledge, 
from perception, must be taken again (cf. § 6). Thus Deiuocritus 
and Plato both in like manner transcend Protagoras by acknowledg- 
ing the relativity of perception, and looking to ^‘thought” again for 
knowledge of what truly is. Both are outspoken rationalists}. 

2. This new metaphysical rationalism is yet distinguished from 
the older rationalism of the cosmological period, not only by its 
broader psychological basis, which it owed to the Protagorean 
analysis of perception, but also in consequence of this, by another 
valuation of perception /tself from the sta^idpoint of the theory of 
knowledge. The earlier metaphysicians, where they could not fit 
the contents of perception into their conceptional idea of the world, 
had simply rejected them as deceit and illusion. Now this illusion 
had been explained (b}^ Protagoras), but in such a way that while 
surrendering its universal validity the content of perception might 
yet claim at least the value of a trcmsient and relati ce reality. 

This, in connection with the fact that scientific knowleijge was 


1 Cf. Sext. Ernp, Adv. Math. VIII. 56. The doctrine of Democritus with 
regard to ‘"genuine ” knowledge is most shaiply formulated in Sext. Emp. Adv. 
Math. VII. 1S9. Plato’s attack upon the Protagorean sensualism is found prin- 
cipally in the 7'heoetHus, his positive rationalistic attitude in the Phcedrus, Sym- 
posium j Mepublic, and JPhcedo. 
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directed toward the abiding “ true ” Being, led to a division in the 
conception of reality, and with this the fundamental need of explana- 
tory thought came to clear, explicit consciousness, — a need which 
unconsciously lay at the basis of the beginnings of science. To the 
two kinds of knowledge — so Democritus and Plato taught — cor- 
respond two different Tcmds of reality: to perception a changing, 
relative, transient reality or actuality ; to thought a reality homo- 
geneous, absolute and abiding. For the former Democritus seems 
to have introduced the expression phenomena; Plato designates it 
as the world of generation, : the other kind of reality Democ- 

ritus calls Ta irerj ovra; Plato, to ovtcd? ov or ovo-ua [that which really 
is, or essence]. 

In this way perception and opinion gain a correctness which is 
analogous to that of scientific thought. Perception cognises chang- 
ing reality as thought cognises abiding reality. To the two modes 
of cognition correspond two domains of reality.^ 

But between these two domains there exists for this reason the 
same relation, as regards their respective values, as obtains between 
the two kinds of cognition. By as much as thought, the universally 
valid act of consciousness, is above perception, the knowledge valid 
only for individuals and for the particular, by so much is the true 
Being higher, purer, more primitive, raised above the lower actuality 
of phenomena and the changing processes and events among them. 
This relation was especially emphasised and carried out by Plato 
for reasons hereafter to be unfolded. But it appears also with Democ- 
ritus, not only in his theory of knowledge, but also in his ethics. 

In this way the two metaphysicians agree with the result which 
the Pythagoreans (cf. § 5, 7, and § 6, 1) had likewise won from 
their premises, viz. the distinction of a higher and lower kind of 
reality. Nevertheless, in the presence of this similarity we are not 
to think of a dependence; in nowise in the case of Democritus, 
who was a complete stranger to the astronomical view of the Pythag- 
oreans, and scarcely in the case of Plato, who indeed later adopted 
the astronomical theory, but whose idea of the higher reality (the 
doctrine of Ideas) has an entirely different content. The case 
rather is that the common, fundamental motive which came from 
the conception of Being propounded by Parmenides, led in these 
three quite different forms to the division of the world into a 
sphere of higher and one of lower reality, 

3. The pragmatic parallelism in the motives of the two opposed 
systems of Democritus and Plato reaches a step farther, although 


^ Best formulated in Plat., Tim, 27 D if., especially 29 C. 
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but a short step. To the world of perception belong, without doubt, 
the specific qualities of the senses, for these disclose their relativity 
in the fact that the same thing appears differently to different senses. 
But after we have abstracted these qualities, that which remains as 
an object for the knowledge of the truly actual, is primarily the 
form which things have, and both thinkers designated as the true 
essential nature of things the pure/orms (tSeat). 

But it almost seems as though here they had nothing in common 
but the name, striking as this fact is ; for if Democritus understood 
by the tSeat, which he also called crxyjfmra, his atom-forms, while 
Plato understood by his iSlac or ctBrj the conceptions corresponding 
to logical species {Gattungsbegriffe), then the apparently like state- 
ment that the truly existent consists in forms has a completely 
different meaning in the two authors. Por this reason we must 
here, too, remain in doubt as to whether we should see a parallel 
dependence upon Pythagoreanism, which, to be sure, had previously 
found the essence of things in mathematical forms, and whose influ- 
ence upon the two thinkers may be assumed without encountering 
any difficulties in the assumption itself. At all events, however, if 
a common suggestion was present, it led to quite different results in 
the two systems before us, and though in both of them knowledge 
of mathematical relations stands in very close relation to knowledge 
of true reality, these relations are yet completely different with the 
respective thinkers. 

4. The relationship thus far unfolded between the two rational- 
istic systems changes now suddenly to a sharp opposition as soon as 
we consider the motives from which the two thinkers transcended 
the Ifrotagorean sensualism and relativism, and observe also the 
consequences which result therefrom. Here the circumstance be- 
comes of decisive importance, that Plato was the disciple of Socrates^ 
while Democritus experienced not even the slightest influence from 
the great Athenian sage. 

With Democritus the demand which drives him to transcend the 
position of Protagoras grows solely out of his theoretical need and 
develops according to his personal nature, — the demand, namely, 
that there is a knowledge, and that this, if it is not to be found in 
perception, must be sought for in thought ; the investigator of Nat- 
ure believes, as against all the Sophistic teaching, in the possibility 
of a theory that shall explain phenomena. Plato, on the conti'ary, 
sets out with his postulate of the Socratic conception of virtue. 
Virtue is to be gained only through right knowledge ; knowledge, 
however, is cognition of the true Being: if, then, this is not to be 
found in perception, it must be sought for through thought. For 
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Plato philosophy grows, according to the Socratic principle,^ out of 
the ethical need. But while the Sophistic friends of Socrates were 
endeavouring to give to the knowledge that constituted virtue some 
object in the form of a general life-purpose, the good, pleasure, etc.,. 
Plato wins his metaphysical position with one stroke, by drawing 
the inference that this knowledge in which virtue is to consist must 
be the cognition of what is truly real, the ovcr6a, — as opposed to 
opinions which relate to the relative. In his case the knowledge 
in which virtue is to consist demands a metaphysics. 

Here, then, the ways are already parting. Knowledge of the 
truly real was for Democritus, as for the old metaphysicians, 
essentially an idea of the unchangeably abiding Being, but an idea 
by means of which it should be possible to understand the 
derivative form of reality which is cognised in perception. His 
rationalism amounted to an explanation of phenomena^ to be gained 
through thought; it was essentially theoretical rationalism. Por 
Plato, on the contrary, knowledge of the truly real had its ethical 
purpose within itself ; this knowledge was to constitute virtue, and 
hence it had no other relation to the world given through per- 
ception than that of sharply defining its limits. True Being has 
for Democritus the theoretical value of explaining phenomena ; for 
Plato, the practical value of being the object of that knowledge 
which constitutes virtue. His doctrine is, as regards its original 
principle, essentially ethical rationalism. 

Democritus, therefore, persevered in the work undertaken in the 
school of Abdera, — the construction of a metaphysics of Nature. 
With the help of the Sophistic psychology he developed Atomism 
to a comprehensive system. Like Leucippus, he regarded empty 
space and the atoms moving in it as the true reality. He then 
attempted not only to explain from the motion of these atoms 
all qualitative phenomena of the corporeal world as quantitative 
phenomena, but also to explain from these motions all mental 
activities, including that knowing activity which is directed 
toward true Being. Thus he created the system of 'materialism. 

Plato, however, was led to the entirely opposite result by his 
attachment to the Socratic doctrine, which proved to be of decisive 
importance for his conception of the essential nature of science. 

5. Socrates had taught that knowledge consists in general concep- 
tions. If, however, this knowledge, in contrast with opinions, was 
to be knowledge of what truly, actually is, there must belong to the 
content of these conceptions that higher Being, that true essential 


1 Set forth most clearly in the Mem, 96 ff. 
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reality which, it was held, could be grasped only by thought, in 
contrast with perception. The forms” of true reality, knowledge 
of which constitutes virtue, are the species or cluss-conce 2 yts (Gattungs- 
begriffe), uBrj. With this consideration, the Platonic conception of 
the Idea ” first gains its complete determination. 

So understood, Plato’s doctrine of Ideas presents itself as the 
summit of Greek philosophy. In it are combined all the different 
lines of thought which had been directed toward the physical, the 
ethical, the logical first principle (apxv <l>v<rL>s). The Platonic 
Idea, the species or class-concept, is firstly ,the abiding Being in the 
change of phenomena; secondly, the object of knowledge in the 
change of opinions ; thirdly, the true end in the change of desires. 

But this oWa, from the nature of its definition, is not to be found 
within the sphere of what may be perceived, and everything cor- 
poreal is capable of being perceived. The Ideas are then something 
essentially different from the corporeal world. True reality is 
incorporeal. The division in the conception of reality takes on 
accordingl}^ a fixed form ; the lower reality of natural processes or 
generation (y€vccrts), which forms the object of perception, is the 
corporeal world ; the higher reality of Being, which thought knows, 
is the incorporeal, the immaterial world, totto? vo7jt6<;. Thus the 
Platonic system becomes iimnaterialisoyi, or, as we call it after the 
meaning given by him to the word “Idea,” Idealism, 

6. Jn the Platonic system, accordingly, we find perhax^s the most 
extensive interweaving and complication of jirobleins which history 
has seen. The doctrine of Democritus, on the contrary, is ruled 
throughout by the one interest of explaining Nature. However 
rich the results which this latter doctrine might achieve for this 
its proper end, — results which could be taken up again in a later, 
similarly disposed condition of thought, and then first unfold their 
whole fruitfulness, — at first the other doctrine must surpass this, 
all the more in proportion as it satisfied all needs of the time and 
united within itself the entire product of earlier thought. More 
points of attack for immanent criticism are perhaps offered by the 
Platonic system than by that of Democritus ; but for Greek thought 
the latter was a relapse into the cosmology of the first period, and 
it was Plato’s doctrine that must become the system of the future. 

% 

§ 10. The System of Materialism. 

The systematic character of the doctrine of Democritus consists 
in the way in which he carried through in all departments of his 
work the fundamental thought, that scientific theory must so far 
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gaia knowledge of the true reality, Le. of the atoms and their 
motions in space, as to be able to explain from them the reality 
which appears in phenomena, as this presents itself in perception. 
There is every indication (even the titles of his books would show 
this) that Democritus took up this task by means of investigations 
covering the entire compass of the objects of experience, and in this 
connection devoted himself with as great an interest to the psy- 
chological as to the physical problems. So much the more must we 
regret that the greater part of his teachings has been lost, and 
that what is preserved, in connection with accounts of others, 
permits only a hypothetical reconstruction of the main conceptions 
of his great work, a reconstruction which must always remain 
defective and uncertain. 

1. It must be assumed in the first place that Democritus was 
fully conscious of this task of science, viz. that of explaining the 
world of experience through conceptions of the true reality. That 
which the Atomists regard as the Existent, viz. space and the par- 
ticles whirring in it, has no value except for theoretical purposes. 
It is only thought in order to make intelligible what is perceived ; 
but for this reason the problem is so to think the truly real that 
it may explain the real which appears in phenomena, that at the 
same time this latter reality may ^‘remain preserved”^ as some- 
thing that ^ris in a derived sense, and that the truth which inheres 
in it may remain recognised. Hence Democritus knew very well 
that thought also must seek the truth in perception, and win it out 
of perception.^ His rationalism is far removed from being in con- 
tradiction with experience, or even from being strange to experience. 
Thought has to infer from perception that by means of which the 
latter is explained. The motive which lay at the foundation of 
the mediating attempts following the Eleatic paradox of acosmism 
became with Democritus the clearly recognised principle of meta- 
physics and natural science. Yet unfortunately nothing is now 
known as to how he carried out in detail the methodical relation 
between the two modes of cognition, and how the process by which 
knowledge grows out of perception in the particular instance was 
thought by him. 

More particularly, the theoretical explanation which Democritus 


1 The very happy expression for this is rk (paLvSfieva. Cf . also Arist. 

Gen. et Corr, I. 832, 5 a. 

2 Hence, the expressions in which he recognised the truth in the phenome- 
non ; e.g. Arist. De An. I. 2, 404 a 27, and the like. To attempt, however, to 
construe out of this a ‘‘sensualism” of Democritus, as has been attempted by 
E. Johnson (Plauen, 18(58), contradicts completely the accounts with regard to 
his attitude toward Protagoras. 
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gave for the contents of perception consists, as with Leucippus, in 
the reduction of all phenomena to the mechanics of atoms. What 
appears in perception as qualitatively determined, and also as in- 
volved in qualitative change (dWotou/ACju-oi/), exists ‘Mn truth” only 
as a quantitative relation of the atoms, of their order, and their 
motion. The task of science is then to reduce all qualitative to 
quantitative relations^ and to .show in detail what quantitative rela- 
tions of the absolute reality produce the qualitative characteristics 
of the reality which appears in phenomena. Thus, the prejudice in 
favour of what may he perceived or imaged (anschauUch), as if spatial 
form and motion were something simpler, more comprehensible in 
themselves, and less of a problem than qualitative character and 
alteration, is made the principle for the theoretical explanation of 
the world. 

Since this principle is applied with complete systematic rigour 
to the whole of experience, x^tomism regards the psychical life with 
all its essential elements and values as also a phenomenon, and the 
form and motion of the atoms which constitute the true Being of 
this phenomenon must be stated by the explanatory theory. Thus 
matter in its form and motion is regarded as that which alone is 
truly real, and the entire mental or spiritual life as the derived, 
phenomenal reality. With this the system of Democritus first 
assumes the character of conscious, outspoken materialism. 

2. In the properly physical doctrines, the teaching of Democritus 
presents, therefore, no change in principle as compared with that of 
Leucippus, though there is a great enrichment by careful detailed 
investigation. He emphasised still more sharply than his predeces- 
sor, where possible, the thought of the mechanical necessity {avdyKTj^ 
which he also occasionally called Xoyo?), in accordance with which 
all occurrence or change whatever takes place, and further defined 
this thought as involving that no operation of atoms upon one 
another is possible except through impact, through immediate con- 
tact, and further, that this operation consists only in the change of 
the state of motion of the atoms which are also unchangeable as 
regards their form. 

The atom itself as that which “is,” in the proper sense of the 
word, has accordingly only the characteristics of abstract corpore- 
ality, viz. the filling of a limited space, and the quality pf being 
in motion in the void. Although all are imperceptibly small, they 
yet exhibit an endless variety of forms (tSIat or To form, 

which constitutes the proper fundamental difference in the atoms, 
belongs in a certain sense also size ; yet it is to be observed that 
the same stereometricai form, e.g. the sphere, may appear in different 
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sizes. The larger the atom, the greater its mass ; for the essential 
quality of what is, is indeed materiality, space-claiming. For this 
reason Democritus asserted weight or lightness to be a function of 
size,^ evidently yielding to the mechanical analogies of daily life. 
In connection with these terms and KoiJc^oi/), however, we are 

not to think of the falling motion, hut solely of the degree of mechani- 
cal movahility or of inertia,^ Hence it was also his opinion that as 
the atom-complexes whirled about, the lighter parts were forced out- 
ward, while the more inert with their inferior mobility were gath- 
ered in the middle. 

The same properties communicate themselves as metaphysical 
qualities to things which are composed of atoms. The form and 
size of things is produced by the simple summation of the form and 
size of the component atoms ; though in this case, the inertia is not 
dependent solely upon the sum total of the magnitudes of the atoms, 
but upon the greater or less amount of empty space that remains 
between the individual particles when they are grouped together. 
The inertia depends therefore upon the less or greater degree of 
density. And since the ease with which particles may be displaced 
with reference to one another depends upon this interruption of the 
mass by empty space, the properties of hardness and softness belong 
also to the true reality that is known by thought. 

All other properties, however, belong to things not in them- 
selves, but only in so far as motions proceeding from things act 
upon the organs of perception ; they are states of perception as it 
is in process of qualitative change.” But these states are also 
conditioned throughout by the things in which the perceived prop- 
erties appear, and here the arrangement and the situation which the 
atoms have taken with reference to each other in the process of 
composition are of principal importance.® 

While, then, form, size, inertia, density, and hardness are properties 
of things €T€ 27 , i,e, in truth, all that is perceived in them by the indi- 
vidual senses as colour, sound, smell, taste, exists only vd/xwor ^eVet, 
i,e. in the phenomenon. This doctrine, when taken up anew in the 
philosophy of the Eenaissance (cf. Part lY. ch. 2) and later, was 


1 As the most extensive exposition for this and for the following topic The- 
ophr. De Bens. 61 ff. {Box. D. 516) is to he compared. 

2 It is*' scarcely to be decided now whether the motion of their own, which 
Atomism ascribed to all the atoms as primitive and causeless, was thought of 
by Democritus as conditioned already by the size or mass, so that the greater 
had, even from the beginning, possessed less velocity. At all events, these 
determinations held good for him within the sphere of the mechanical operation 
of the atoms on one another. What is larger can be pushed with greater diffi- 
culty ; what is smaller can be pushed more easily. 

8 Cf. Arist. aen, et Corr, I. 2, 316 b 6. 
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designated as distinguishing between the primary and secondary 
qualities of things, and it is desirable to introduce this expression 
here, since it corresponds throughout to the metaphysical and episte- 
mological sense in which Democritus made the Protagorean doctrine 
useful for his own purpose. While the Sophist would make all 
properties secondary and relative, Democritus admitted this only for 
the qualities perceived by special senses, and set over against these 
the quantitative determinations as primary and absolute. He there- 
fore designated also as genuine knowledge the insight into the 
primary qualities to be won through thought, while, on the contrary, 
perception which is directed toward the secondary qualities he 
termed “ obscure knowledge ’’ (yvrja-irj — o - kotm ; yv^ixT}), 

3. The secondary qualities appear accordingly as dependent 
upon the primary ; they are not, however, dependent upon these 
alone, but rather upon the action of these upon the percipient 
agent. But in the atomistic system that which perceives, the mind 
or soul, can consist only of atoms. To be more explicit, it consists, 
according to Democritus, of the same atoms which constitute also 
the essence of fire : namely, the finest, smoothest, and most mobile. 
These are indeed scattered also through the whole world, and in so 
far animals, plants, and other things may be regarded as animate, as 
having souls, but they are united in largest numbers in the human 
body, where m life a fire-atom is placed between every two atoms of 
other sorts, and where they are held together by breathing. 

Upon this presupposition, then, analogous, as we see, to the older 
systems, Democritus built up his explanation of phenomena from 
the true essence of things. That is, perception, and with it the 
secondary qualities, arises from the action of things upon the fire- 
atoms of the soul. The reality which appears is a necessary result 
of the true reality. 

In carrying out this doctrine Democritus took up and refined the 
theories of perception advanced by his predecessors. The effluxes 
(cf. above, § 6, 3) which proceed from things to set in motion the 
organs and through them the fire-atoms, he called images (d'SwAa), 
and regarded them as infinitely small copies of the things. Their 
impression upon the fire-atoms is perception, and the similarity 
between the content of this perception and its object was held to be 
secured thereby. Since impact and pressure are the essenc-e of all 
the mechanics of the atoms, touch is regarded as the most primitive 
sense. The special organs, on the contrary, were regarded as capable 
of receiving only such images as corresponded to their own forma- 
tion and motion, and this theory of the specific energy of the sense 
organs was worked out very acutely by Democritus. From this it 
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followed also that in case there were things whose effluxes could 
not act upon, any one of the organs, these would remain imperceptible 
for the ordinary man, and for these perhaps other senses might 
be accessible. 

This theory of images appeared very plausible to ancient thought. 
It brought to definite expression, and indeed to a certain extent 
explained, the mode of representing things which is still common 
for the ordinary consciousness, as if our perceptions were “ copies 
of things existing outside of us. If one did not ask further how 
things should come to send out such miniature likenesses of them- 
selyes into the world, he might think that he understood, by means 
of this theory, how our impressions ’’ can resemble things with- 
out. For this reason this theory at once attained the predominance 
in physiological psychology, and retained its position until after the 
beginnings of modern philosophy, where it was defended by Locke. 

Its significance, however, for the conceptions in the system of 
Democritus, lies in this, that it was regarded as describing that 
motion of the atoms in which perception consists. It remained 
hidden from this materialism, which was such from principle, as 
well as from all its later transformations, that perception as a 
psychical activity is something specifically different from any and 
every motion of atoms, however determined. "But in seeking out 
the individual forms of motion from which the individual percep- 
tions of the special senses arise, the philosopher of Abdera caused 
many a keen observation, many a fine suggestion, to become known. 

4. It is interesting now that the same fate befell the materialistic 
psychology of Democritus as had befallen the pre-Sopliistic meta- 
physicians (cf. § 6) : it, too, was obliged in a certain respect to oblit- 
erate again the epistemological contrast between perception and 
thought. Since, that is, all psychical life is regarded as motion of 
the fire-atoms,^ and since the motion of atoms in the connected sys- 
tem of the universe is conditioned by contact and impact, it follows 
that thought^ which knows the truly real, can be explained only from 
an impression which this truly real makes upon the fiery atoms, — 
explained therefore itself only through the efflux of such images. 
As a psychological process, therefore, thought is the same as percep- 
tion, viz. impression of images upon fire-atoms ; the only difference 
is that bx the case of perception the relatively coarse images of the 
atom-complexes are active, while thought, which apprehends true 
reality, rests upon a contact of the fire-atoms with the finest images, 
with those which represent the atomic structure of things. 


1 Arist. De An, L 2, 40$ a 8. 
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Odd and fantastic as this sounds, the indications are yet all in 
favour of the supposition that Democritus drew this conclusion from 
the presuppositions of his no iterialistic psychology. This psychol- 
ogy knew no independent, inuernal mechanism of ideas or conscious 
states, but only an arising of ideas through the motion of atoms. 
Hence it regarded ideas that were evidently deceptive as also 
impressions,” and sought for these the exciting images. Dreams, 
e,g, were traced back to aSwAa which had either penetrated into the 
body in the waking state and on account of their weak motion had 
previously produced no impression, or had first reached the fiery 
atoms in sleep, evading the senses. A mysterious magnetic,” or 
psychic,” we should say to-day) action of men upon one another 
appeared comprehensible on this hypothesis, and an objective basis 
was given to faith in gods and demons by assuming giant forms in 
infinite space from which corresponding images proceeded. 

In correspondence with this Democritus seems to have thought of 
genuine knowledge ” as that motion of the fire-atoms which is pro- 
duced by the impression of the smallest and finest images, — those 
which represent the atomic composition of things. This motion is, 
however, the most delicate, the finest, the gentlest of all — that which 
comes nearest to rest. With this definition the contrast between per- 
ception and thought was erpressed in quantitative terms — quite in the 
spirit of the system. Tiie coarse images of things as wholes set the 
fiery atoms into relatively violent motion and produce by this means 
the obscure insight ” whieli presents itself as perception ; the finest 
images, on the contrary, impress upon the fiery atoms a gentle, fine 
motion which evokes the genuine insiglit ” into the atomic structure 
of things, Le, thought. In consideration of this, Democritus com- 
mends the thinker to turn away from the world of the senses, quite 
in contrast with the mode of thought which would develop truth out 
of perception. Those finest motions assert their influence only where 
the coarser are kept back; and where too violent motions of the 
fiery atoms take place, the result is false ideation, the dWot^povciv.^ 

5. This same quantitative contrast of strong and soft, violent 
and gentle motion, was laid by Democritus at the basis of his ethical 
theory also.^ In so doing he stood with his psychology completely 
upon the intellectualistic standpoint of Socrates in so far as he 
transposed the epistemological values of ideas immediately into 
ethical values of states of will. As from perception only that 

1 Theophr. Pe Sens, 58 {Box, D. 515). 

2 The resemblance with the theory of Aristippus (§ 7, 9) is so striking, that 
the assumption of a causal connection is scarcely to he avoided. Tet it may be 
that we should seek for this rather in a common dependence upon Protagoras, 
than in the interaction of Atomism and Hedonism upon each other. 
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obscure insight follows which has for its object the phenomenon 
and not the true essence, so also the pleasuie which arises fiom the 
excitation of the senses is only relative (vo/ao)), obscure, uncertain 
of itself, and deceitful The tiue happiness, on the contraiy, for 
which the wise man lives ‘^according to nature” (c^ijo-ct), the euSat/xo- 
vta, which is the end (tcXos) and measure (ovpos) of human life, must 
not be sought in external goods, in sensuous satisfaction, but only 
in that gentle motion, that tranquil frame (ewea-rw), which attends 
upon right insight, upon the gentle movement of the fiery atoms. 
This insight alone gives to the soul measure and harmony (^v/x/xe- 
rpta), guaids it from emotional astonishment (d^av/xacrta), lends it 
secuiity and impertuibability (dTapa^ta, d^a/ix/3ta), — the ocean-calm 
(yaXrjvr)) of the soul that has become master of its passions through 
knowledge True happiness is rest {rjcrvxta), and rest is secured only 
by knowledge Thus Deinociitus gams as the cap-stone of his 
system his personal ideal of life, — that of piue knowledge, fiee 
from all wishes , with this ideal, this systematic materialism cul- 
minates m a noble and lofty theory of life And yet there is in it 
also a tendency which chaiacterises the morals of the age of the 
Enlightenment this peace of mind resting upon knowledge is the 
happiness of an individual life, and where the ethical teachings of 
Demociitus extend beyond the individual, it is friendship, the i ela- 
tion of individual personalities to one another, that he praises, 
\hile he remains indifferent as regards connection with the state 

§ 11. The System of Idealism 

Thg.jnngim^d, de y^ of Ideas 

one of the most difdoult and, involved, as well as one of the most 
effective and fruitful, processes in the entire history of European 
thought, and the task of apprehending it properly is mad e sti ll 
more difficult by the literary form in which it has been transmitted * 
The Platonic dialogues show the philosophy of their author in 
process of constant re-shaping their composition extended through 
half a century Since, however, the order lu which the individual 
dialogues arose has not been transmitted to us and cannot be estab- 
lished absolutely from external characteristics, piagmatic hypotheses 
based on the logical connections of thought must be called to our aid 

1 In the first place there is no question that the ojppositxQn 
betwe ^ S ocrates and the Sophists formed the starting-point for 
Plafo hijL^lhojL^ ht. Platons first" writings' w'-efe de"dicated to 
affectionate and in the mam, certainly, a faithful presentation of 
the Socratic doctrine of virtue. To this he attached a polemic 
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against the Sophistic doctrines of society and knowledge marked by 
increasing keenness, but also by an increasing tendency toward 
establishing his own view upon an independent basis The Platonic 
criticism of the Sophistic theories, however, proceeded essentially 
from the Sooratic postulate It admitted fully, in the spirit of 
Protagoras, the relativity of all knowledge gained through percep- 
tion, but it found 3 ust in this the inadequacy of the Sophistic theory 
for a true science of ethics ^ The knowledge which is necessary for 
virtue cannot consist in opinions as they arise from the changing 
states of motion in subject and object, nor can it consist of a 
rational consideration and legitimation of such opinions gamed by 
perception,^ it must have a wholly different source and wholly 
different objects. Qf^he corporeal woild and its changing states-^ — 
PJ^q^JheM^to^'yiiq view qf^ ]^ot^pras_^^^ — there is no 

science, but only perceptions and opinions , it is accordingly an 
tncorpoieal world that forms the object of science^Tnd"^ffis"‘w^^ 
mri§1r^!mfrside''"‘by side with the corporeal world as independently 
as does knowledge^side by side with opinion ® 

Here we have for the first time the claim of an immatei lal reality j 
brought f 01 ward expressly and with full consciousness, and it is 
clear that this springs from the ethical need for "a knowledge that 
IS raised above all ideas gained by sense-perception The assump- 
tion of iinmatei lahty did not at first have as its aim, for Plato, the 
explanation ot phenomena its end was r ather to assure asn^-^rbject 
for ethical knowledge The idealistic metaphysics therefore, in its 
fiist'ffrSifr^Imilds entiiely upon a new foundation of its own, with- 
out any refeience to the work of eailier science that had been 
dll ected toward investigating and understanding phenomena, it is 
an immatei lal which seeks true Being in the Ideas, with- 

out tYotiblihg itself about the world of general;ionnaiid"ncCurren 
which it leaves to perception and opinion ® 

To avoid numerous misunderstandings® we must, nevertheless, 
expressly point out that the Platonic concep tion of immateiialit y 
(do-w/iarov) IS 111 no wise c oin cident , wit h .. that of_the jpiDtnal-JOr 

assumed fiom the modern mode^of 
conception the particular psychical 

^ On this point, the Thecetetm brings together the whole cnticisi]^ of the 
Sophistic doctrine 

2 56^a a\r}di]f X 670 U, Ihecet 201 E (Probably a theory of Antisthenes ) 

3 Arist Met I 6 , 987 a 32 , XIII 4, 1078 b 12 

* As set toxth in the dialogues Phasdius and the Sifmposium 

^ Investigations ab to theoretical and natural science are first found in the 
latest dialogues 

^ To winch the Neo-Pythagoieaii and Neo-PIatonic transformation of the 
doctrine of Ideas gave occasion Cf Pt II ch 2, § 18, 


1 might be easily 

j For the PlatonK} 
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functions belong to, tbe world of Becoming, precisely as do those ol 
the body and of other corporeal things , and on the other hand, in 
the true reality the forms ” or “ shapes” of corpoieality, the Ideas 
of sensuous qualities and relations, find a place precisely as do those 
1 of the spiiitual lelations The identification of sjpiiit or mind and 
incorpoieality, the division of the world into mind and matter, is un- 
* Platonic The mcorgoreal^ wpild which Plato teaches is not yet the 
' spiritual 

Rathei, the Jd^a^^ are, for Plato, that inco'Q)Ojeal Being which is 
Jcnoim ihrovgk conceptions Since, that is, the conceptions in which 
Sociates found the essence of science are not given as such m the 
reality that can be perceived, they must form a “ second,” “ other ” 

, reality, different fiom the former, existing by itself, and this imma- 
1 terial reality is related to the material, as Being to Becoming, as the 
j abiding to the changing, as the simple to the manifold — in shoit, 

' as the world^jofJParraenides to that of Heraclitus The object of 
ethical knowledge, cogmsedTthrough' ^neral conceptions, is that 
which *‘is ” in the true sense the ethical, the logical, and the phys- 
ical apxn (ground or first principle) are the same This is the point 
in which all lines of earlier philosophy converge, 

. 2 If the Ideas are to be something other” than the percep- 

r tible world, knowledge of them through conceptions cannot be found" 
in the content’ of peiception, for they cannot be contamed" irTtr" 
With this turn of thought, which coiresponds to the sharp e r’s- e r pa r a =^ 
tiOn of the twowoilds, the Platonic doctrine of knowledge becomes 
much more iationaJistic*'“£Ean'^tKat““of Bemocritus^^ goOs 'also 
demd^ly that of Socrates , tor ^while' liTir raferbrad'^devel- 

oped the universal out of the opinions and perceptions of individuals 
inductively, and had found it as the common content in these opin- 
ions and perceptions, Plato does not conceive of the process of 
induction in this analytical manner, but sees in perceptions only the 
suggestions or promptings with the help of which the soul Mhinks 
k the conceptions, of the knowledge of the Ideas 

Plato expressed this rationalistic piiiiciple in the form that phil- 

{avapvqcn^) He showed in tKe^ 
exa mple of the Fy^^goreaffprbpBsition ^ that, maffiemSTcaT’ffio^^!^ 
noFexfcracted but 45hat aense-percep- 
tiQ fl ofex a only, the ^ppocctunity on .occasion of which the soul 
recoUects the k^wledge already present within her, that is^'“knowl- 
ejigrthat has purely^rationaj validity He points outlhat the pure 
mathetnatlcal relations are not present m corporeal reality 5 on the 


1 Mem, 80 ff. 
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contrary, the notion of these relations arises in ns when similar 
figures of perception offer but the occasion there for^ and lie extended 
this observation, which is completely applicable to mathematical 
knowledge, to the sum total of scientific knowledge 

That this reflection upon what is rationally necessary should be 
conceived of as recollection is connected with the fact that Plato^ 
as little as any of his ^rede^j|sprs^^ recognises a creative . aotiyjty of 
th’e^WnscTdu'sne'ss, which produces its content This is a jjeneral 
limif'fbf alf SSek psychology, the content for ideas must somehowj 
be given to the ? hence, if the Ideas are not given in perception, 

and the soul nevertheless finds them in herself on occasion of per- \ 
ception, she must have a lrea d y these Ideas in some way or * 

other For this act of reoeption7*irowever, Flato finW' oiil;f 
mythical representation,^ that before the earthly life the souls have 
the pure forpfs pf reafitv in the iiicoip0i*e3i""WTnrM‘**itse^^ 
the perception of similar corporeal things calls the remembrance 
back to those forms foigotten in the corporeal earthly life, and that! 
from this awakes the plnlosqphi cnl impulse, the love of the Ideasl 
(cpws), by which the soul becomes raised again" to 
of that true leality Here, too, as in the case of Bemociitus, it is 
shown that the entire ancient rationalism could form no idea of 
the process of thought except after the analogy of sensuous percep- 
tion, particularly that of the sense of sight 

What Sociates in his doctrine of the formation of conceptions had 
designated as induction, became tianstormed, therefore, for Flato, 
into an intuition that proceeds by recollecting (crvmymyr/), into re- 
flection upon, a higher and puier perception (A/t^chauuugi) This 
pure perception, however, yields a pluiality of ideas coriespondmg 
to the multiplicity of objects which occasion such perceptions, and 
from this grows the further task for science to know^al^ the gela- 
tions of tliefdeas to each otliei This is a, second step of Plato’s 
beyo nd Socrates, and is specially important for the leasoh that it led 
shortly to the apprehension of the logical relations betiveen concejo- 
JlQUS It jwas principally the relations of the subordination and co- 
ordination of concepts to which Plato became attentive The 
division of the class-concepts or logical genera into their species 
played a great part m his teaching ® The possibility or impossibility 
of the union of particular conceptions is brought more exactly into 


1 Phcedr 246 ff 

2 Cf Phileh 16 C Yet this dividing process is not anywhere especially promi- 
nent in the writings that are certainly Platonic It is handled with the pedantry 
of a school in the Sophist and Politicus Antiquity preserved “definitions’’ 
and “divisions” from the Platonic school InAthenren^ TI. 59 C,is an instance 
of mockery, by a comic poet, at this academical concept-spUttina:, 
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consideration,^ and as a methodical aid he recommended the hypo- 
thetical method of discussion, which aims to examine a tentatively 
proposed conception by developing all the possible consequences 
that would follow from the possibility of its union with conceptions 
already known 

These logical operations taken as a whole, by means of which the 
Ideas and their relations to one anothei (Kotvwvta) were to be found, 
Plato denoted by the name dialectic What is found in his writings 
concerning it has throughout a methodological character, but is not 
propeily logical 

3 The doctrine of knowledge as lecollection stood, however, in 
closest connection with Plato’s conception of the 'i elation of Ideas to 
the wci Id of phenomena Between the higher world of ovma. and the 

lower world of between what is and what is in piocess of 

Becoming^ he found that relation of similarity which exists between 
ai chety pes (TrapaSctyjutaTaJ aild thelf copies or images (ctSwA-a) In this, 
too, a stiong induence of mathematics upon the Platonic philosophy 
is disclosed as the Pythagoreans had alieady designated things as 
imitations of numbers, so Plato found that individual things^ always 
correspond to their class-concepts only to a certain degree, and that 
the class-concept is a logical ideal which none of its empirical 
examples comes up to He expiessed this by the conception of 
(fiLfxr}(n<:) It was thus at the same time established that 
that second world, that of the incorporeal Ideas, was to be regaided 
as the higher, the more valuable, the more piimitive world 

Yet this mode of representing the matter gave rather a deter- 
mination of their respective values than a view that was usable for 
metaphysical consideration hence Plato sought for still other desig- 
nations of the relation The logical side of the matter, according to 
which the Idea as class-concept or species represents the total uni- 
tary extent or compass, of which the individual things denote but a 
part, appears in the expression (fiWeiis), winch means 

that the individual thing but partakes in the universal essence of the 
Idea , and the changing process of this partaking is emphasised by 
the conception of p? {irapovcrLa) The class-concept or species 
is present in the thing so long as the latter possesses the qualities 
which dwell m the Idea The Ideas come and go, and as these now 
commuuicate themselves to things and now again withdraw, the 
qualities in these things which are like the Ideas are successively 
changed to the eye of perception 

The precise designation of this relation was, for Plato, an object 


1 Phoedo, 102 fp 
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of only secondary interest, piovided only the difference between 
the world of Ideas and the corporeal world, and the dependence ot 
the latter upon the former, weie recognised ^ Most important and 
sufficient for him was the conviction that by means of conceptions 
that knowledge which virtue needs of what truly and really is, could 
be won. 

A Peipers, Ontologia Platomca Leips 1883 

4 But the logiao^etapjiysical interest which Plato grafted upon 
the Socrake doctrine of knowledge cairied him fai beyond the 
master as regards the contents of this doctnne The general 
chaiactenstics which he developed foi the essence of the Ideas 
applied to all class-concepts, and the immaterial woild was therefore 
peopled with the archetypes of the entire woild of experience So 
many class-concepts, so many Ideas , for Plato, too, there are count- 1 
1^ forms In so far criticism® was right in saying that Plato’s j ^ 
wqrM^pf^rdeas.was^ the 

according to the first draft of the Platonic philosophy, 
there^ are Ideas of everything possible, of things, qualities, and 
relations , of the good and the beautiful as well as of the bad and 
the ugly Since the Idea is defined methodologically, in a puiely 
formal way, as class-concept, every class-concept whatever belongs 
to the higher world of pure forms ; and in the dialogue PaimenicUs,^ 
nor only was Plato’s attention called by a man schooled in the 
Eleatic Sophistic doctrine to all kinds of dialectical difficulties 
which inhere in the logical relation of the one Idea to its many 
copies, but he was also rallied spitefully enough, with the thought 
of all the foul companions that would he met in his wmrld of pure 
conceptual forms 

Plato’s philosophy had no principle that could serve as a weapon 
against such an objection, nor is theie in the dialogues any intima- 
tion that he had attempted to announce a definite criterion for the 
selection of those class-concepts that were to he regarded as Ideas, 
as constituents of the higher incorporeal world !Nor do the ex- 
amples w^hich he adduces permit such a principle to be recognised ; 
we can only say that it seems as if iii course of time he continually 
emphasised moie strongly the attributes expressing worth 0is the 
good and the beautiful), the mathematical relations (greatness and 
smallness, numerical determinations, etc ), and the types of species 
an the organic world, while, on the contrary, he no longer reckoned 


conception 



1 PAccdo, 100 D. 


2 Anst Met I 9, 990 b 1 
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among the Ideas ineie concepts of relation, especially negative 
notions and things made by human art ^ 

5 Our knowledge of the systematic connection and ordei which 
Plato intended to affiun in the realm ot Ideas remains ultimately as 
obscure as that in legaid to the preceding point ITigent as he was 
to estiblish co-ordi nation and suboidination among the conceptions, 
the thought of a logically aiianged pyiainid of conceptions which 
must culminate in the conception that was most geneial and poorest 
m content seems not to have been carried out A very pioblematical 
attempt to set up a limited number (five) of most general concep- 
tions*^ is presented in the Sophist (254 tf ) But these attempts, 
Avhich tend toward the Aristotelian doctiine of the categories, are 
not to be tiaced back with ceitainty to Plato himself 

With him we find, lathei, only the doctiine piesented m the 
j Philebus, as well as in the liepublic, that the Idea of the Good is the 
I highest, embracing, ruling, and realising all others Plato defines 
this Idea as regards its content as little as did Socrates, he de- 
termined it only by means of the relation, that it should represent 
in its content the highest absolute end of all leahty, of the incor- 
poreal as of the corporeal The suboidination of the other Ideas 
to this highest Idea is accordingly not the Zogftcai^subordination of 
a paiticulai under the general, but the teleological of the means to 
the end 

In the latest period of his philosophising, concerning which we 
have only iiitiinations in the Laws and in critical notices of Aris- 
totle,^ and in the teachings of his nearest successors, the imperfec- 
tion of this solution of the logical problem seems to have led Plato 
to the unfortunate thought of developing the system of Ideas ac- 
cording to the method of the Pythagorean numhei -theory The 
Pythagoreans also, to be sure, had the puipose oThtfa^iTg the 
abiding arrangements of things symbolically to the development of 
the number series But that was only a makeshift, because they 
had as yet no idea of the logical arrangement of conceptions hence, 
when Plato, m connection with his other thoughts, fell back upon 
this makeshift, designated the Idea of the Good as the h, the One, 
and attempted to derive from it the duality (8vas) of the Infinite or 
Indefinite, and the Measure (dirupov and iripa<s, — even and odd , cf 
§ 4, It), and from this, further, the other Ideas in such a way as to 
present a series of the conditioning and the conditioned, neither 

1 Of also An&t. Met Xll 3, 1070 c 18. 

® Being, rest, motion, sameness (raMruji) and otherness (^heptrijs), i e the 
division of Being into the resting (oiiWa), ever the same with itself, and the 
moved (yivecrts)^ m process nf constant change 

3 Of. A lh:endelenhurg, Platonts de Ideis et Mumens Loctrina (Leips 18261. 
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tills deplorable construction nor the fact that men like Speusippus, 
Xenocrates, Philippus, and Archytas undertook to carry it out m 
detail, would be worth more paiticulai mention, were not this just 
the point to which the speculation of the ISTeo-Pythagoreans and the 
ISTeo-Platonists became attached Foi by tins gradation which Plato 
thus began within the oucrta the world of true reality, the division 
in the conception ofieahty^ which had developed out of the opposi- 
tion between peiception and thought, became multiplied j and thus 
dualism was again abolished For when to the One, or the Idea of 
the Good, was ascribed the highest absolute reality, and to the vari- 
ous strata of the woild of Ideas, a reality of constantly decreasing 
worth in proportion as they were removed from the One in the 
system in numbers, there arose from this a scale of lealities which 
extended from the One down to the lowest reality, — that of the 
coiporeal woild» Fantastic as this thought may be, it yet evinced 
its force and influence in the development of thought, even to the 
threshold of modern philosophy Its power, however, lies doubtless 
in all cases in its amalgamation of attributes of worth with these 
various grades of reality 

6 While as metaphysics^ the doctrine of Ideas fell into such seri- 
ous difficuTtieSj^it was carried out in an* extremely happy, simple, and 
transparent manner in that domain which formed its proper home, 
— that of ethics For the systematic elaboration of this, however, 
Plato needed a mrtcholomi,^ and that, too, of another soxt than the 
psychology which had aiisen in previous science, out of the presup- 
Xiobitioiis of natuial ];)hilosophy, and with the aid of individual per- 
ceptions or opinions When, in contrast with this, he developed 
his psychology fiom the postulates of the doctrine of Ideas, the 
result was of course a puiely metaphysical theory which stood and 
fell with its postulate, yet it was at the same time, by reason of the 
import of the doctiine of Ideas, a first attempt to undeistand the 
psychical life from withm, and in accordance with its internal char- 
and aiticulation ^ 

Tl'ie conception of the s ouljiv mi nd was in itself a difficulty ^ in 
^ the dualism of the djictrineoOcfeas For Plato, also, “ soul ” was 
on the due lianTthe livipg' element, that which is moved" oi Itself 
and moves othei things, and on the other hand, that which perceives, 
ki^ows, and wills. As principle of life of ^motion, the-'soul 

belorigs, tiierefore, to the lower world of Bec9mmg,.,aud in tins it 
remains when it perceives and directs its desires toward objects of 
the senses. But this same soul,,neveithelesSj by its true knowledge 


ip/icedo, 76 ff., 106, Phmdr 245, Xams, X 896. 
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f of the Ideas, hecomes partaker in the higher reality of abiding Being 
' Hence it must be assigned a position between the two woilds — not 
' the timeless, unchanged essence of the Ideas, but a vitality which 
, survives change, le immortality Heie, for the first time, personal 
immortality is brought foiward by Plato as a part of philosophic 
teaching. Of the proofs which the Phcedo adduces for this, those 
are most in accoid with the spirit of the system which reason fiom 
the soul’s knowledge of Ideas to its relationship with eternity , in 
coriespondence with the foim of the system is the dialectic false 
conclusion that the soul cannot be or become dead, because its 
essential characteristic is life , the most tenable of the arguments is 
the reference to the unity and substantiality which the soul evinces 
in ruling the body 

> In consequence of this intermediate position the soul must bear in I 
I itself the traits of both worlds , there must be in its essence some-/ 

I thing which corresponds to the world of Ideas, and something, 

^ which corresponds to the world of peiception The former is thel 
j rational mature (XoyicrrLKov or vovs), the seat of knowledge and of the } 
j virtue which corresponds to it , in the latter, the irrational nature, ! 
j Plato made a furthei distinction of two elements, — the nobler, which) 

) inclines towards the Beason, and the lower, which resists it Thel 
I nobler he found in the ardent, ^spirited Will (Spint, Ovfjio^), the's 
lower in the sensuous desire {Appetite, cTrt^u/xia) Thus Keason, \ 
Spirit, and Appetifce are the three forms of activity of the soul, the I 
classes or species (uSrj) of its states 
These fundamental psychological conceptions which had thus giown 
out of considerations of ethical worth are employed by Plato to set 
forth the moral destiny of the individual ^The fetteiing of the 
soul to the body is at^ once a consequence and a punishment of 
the sensuous appetite J Plato extends the immortal existence of 
the soul equally beyond the two boundaries of the eaithly life 
The sm for the sake of which the soul is ensnared jin t he wnrhl 
sense is to be sought in a pre-existent state , ^ its destiny in the 
hereafter Mvill depend upon how far it has freed itself m the earthly 
life from the sensuous appetite, and turned to its higher vocation — 
knowledge of the Ideas But inasmuch as the ultimate goal of the 
soul appears to be to strip off the sensuous nature, the three forms 
of activity are designated also aspa^p of the soul In the Timceus 
Plato even portrays the process of the formation of the soul out of 
these parts, and retains immoitality for the rational part only 


use depicted m the form of mythical allegones which make 

oSa from tiie popular faith and from the Mystery-Wts V PAcedfr 

246 ; G^vr^zas, 623 ff , Mep 614 fl , I>kcedo, 107 {£. ^ ^ ^ 
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It IS already clear from these changing determinations that the 
relation of these three fundamental forms of the psychical life to 
the none too stiongly emphasised unity of the souPs nature was not 
clearly thought out , nor is it possible to give to these conceptions 
formed from the ethical need the significance of purely psychologi- 
cal distinctions, such as have since been made ^ 

7 But at all events there followed in this way, from the doctrine ' 
of the two worlds, ajcegative momls that would fly from the woild, ^ 
' and in which the withdiawal fiom the world of sense and the s]pir- j 
itualisation of life were praised as ideals of wisdom ^ It is not only i 
the Phcedo that breathes this earnest disposition in its poitiayal of 
the death of Socrates , the same ethical theory prevails in such dia- 
logues as the GorgiaSf the TJie(etetus, and, in part, the Republic i 
But in Plato’s own nature the heavy blood of the thinkei was r 
associated with the light heait-beat of the aitist, and thus while his 
philosophy lured him into the realm of bodiless forms, the whole 
charm of Hellenic beauty was living and active within him 
Strongly as he therefore combated root and branch the theory of > 
Aiistippus, which would_fain regard man’s stiivings as satisfied 
wifETsensuous pleasuie, it was neveitheless his ojunion that the 
^Idea of the Good becomes realised even in the world of sense 
Joy in the beautiful, pleasuie in the sensuous imitation of the Idea, 
painless because tree irom the element of wishing, the development 
of knowledge gj^d piacticiil artistic skill, the intelligent understand- 
ing of the mathematical lelations which measure empirical reality, 
and the appiopiiate ordeiing of the individual life, — all these weve 
valued by him as at least preparatory stages and participations m ’ 
that highest good which consists in knowledge of the Ideas, and of > 
the highest among them, the^Idea of the. Good In the Symposium 
and in the Philebus he has given expression to this his estimate of 
the goods of life ^ 

This same thought, that^hmal values and standards must illu- 
min^the whole circuit of human life, was used in another forih^by 
Plato in that presentation of the system of the virtues which he 
developed in the Republic. Here he showed that each part of the 
soul has a definite task to fulfil, and so a perfection of its own to 
reach the lational part, m wisdom ((ro</>ta), the spirited (du/jtoeiS&) 
in energy of will (courage, dvSpta), the appetitive {iTnOvirqrLK^v) m 

1 That the question here for Plato was essentially that of the gradation of the 
psychical from the point of view of relative worth, is shown not only in the 
employment made of these distinctions in ethics and politics, but also m such 
lemarks as those which designated this triple division as characteristic for the 
different organic beings (plant, animal, man), or for the different peoples, 
mhabitants of southern countries, of northern countries, and the Greeks 
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self-control (moderation, croxjbpoo-wiy) , that, however, in addition to 
all these, as the virtue of the soul as a whole, theie must be the 
right relation of these parts, complete up ightness (justice, St/catoo-wT?) 

The true significance, however, of these fow cardinal virtues^ is 
first unfolded upon a higher domain, that of politics / 

8 The tendency of the doctrine of Ideas, directed as it was 
toward the general and the univeisal, exhibited its most perfect 
operation in the aspect now to be noticed, viz that the ethical 
ideal of the Platonic philosophy lay not in the ability and happi- 
ness of the individual, but in the ethical perfection of the spcies 
Tine to the logical principle of the doctrine of Ideas, that which 
truly IS in the ethical sense, is not the individual man, but mankind, 
and the form in which this truly existent humanity appears is the 
organic union of individuals in the state The ethical ideal becomes- 
for Plato the political, and m the midst of the time which saw the 
dissolution of Greek political life, and in opx30Sition to those doc- 
trines which proclaimed only the principle of individual happiness, 
he raised the conception of the state to an all-controlling height 

He considered the state, however, not from the side of its empiri- 
cal origin, but in reference to its task, viz that of presenting in 
large the ideal of humanity, and of educating the citizen to that 
particular virtue which makes him truly happy Convinced that 
his project could be realised, with force if necessary, he wove into 
its fabric not only features which he approved of the then-existmg 
Greek political life, in particular those of the aristocratic Doric 
constitutions, but also all the ideals for whose fulfilment he hoped 
from the right formation of public life 

K F. Hermann, Ges Ahhandlungen, 122 ff , E. Zeller, Vbrti^age und Ah- 
handlungen, X 62 ^ 

If the ideal state is to present man in large, it must consist of the 
three parts wMchcorrespond to the three parts of the soul, — the 
teaching class, the warrior class, and the working class It ’’belongs" 
to the first class alone, that of the cultured {^iXocro^oC), to guide the 
state and to rule^ (dpxovrc?), to give laws and to watch over then 
observance The virtue proper to this class is wisdom, insight into 
that which is for the advantage of the whole, and which is demanded 
by tlw ethical aim of the whole To support this class there is the 
second class, that of the public oificials (imKovpor, guardians, <^w\aKcs), 
which has to evince the virtue of the fearless performance of duty 
(avSpta) as it maintains the order of the state within and without 


I Hence the XoytvrtKAv is called also ijyefJMviK^p 
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It IS, however, obedience which holds the desires in check, self-control 
(o-oj^potrwiy), that becomes the great mass of the people, the artisans 
and fainiers (^yctapyot mt Siyfitoupyot) , who have to care for providing 
for the external means of the states by their labour and industiy ^ 
Only when each class thus does its duty and maintains its appio- 
^priate virtue does the nature of the state correspond to the ideal of 
I justice (SiKatocrvviy) 

^ *‘^he principle of aristocracy in education^ which is of decisive im- 
portance in the Platonic ideal of the state, appears most clearly in 
the provision that foi the great mass of the third class only the 
ordmary ability of practical life is claimed, and m that this is re- 
garded as sufficient for their purpose, while the education, which the 
state has the right and duty to take in hand itself in order to train 
its citizens for its own ends, is given only to the two othei classes 
By means^of a coustantly repeated process of selection continued 
from birth to the late years, the government causes the two uiiper 
classes to be continually xenewed, strata by strata, and in order that 
no individual interest may remain to hold back these classes, who are 
properly the organs of the whole body, in the fulfilment of their 
task, they are to renounce family life and private property Their 
lot^ IS that of education by the state, absence of family relations, 
community of life and of goods He who is to live far the ends of the 
whole, for the ethical education of the people, must not be bound to 
the individual by any personal interest To this thought, which 
found its histone leahsation in the sacerdotal state of the mediaeval 
hieiaichy, is limited whatever of communism, community of wives, 
etc , men have piofessed to discover in the Platonic teaching. The 
great Idealist carries out to its extreme consequences the thought 
that the end of human life consists in moral education, and that 
the entire organisation of a community must be arranged foi this 
sole end 

I 9 With this a new relation between the world of ideas and the \ 
wgrld of phenomena was discovered, and one which corresponded 
""most perfectly to the spiiit of the Platonic system the Idea of the 
Good dis closed .itself as the task, as the end (reXo?), which the 
phenorngnoLOj^f Jbu^ life ih society has to fulfil This discovery 
became of decisive importance for tbe final form taken by Plato's 

the doctrine of Ideas had been precisely as 
incompetent as the Eleatic doctrine of Being to explain empirical 
reality The class-concepts were held to give knowledge of the 


For, as first projected, 


1 Hence the third part of the soul is called also the iuXoxp'i/MLTov 
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absolute leality,^ winch, purely for itself, simple and changeless, 
without origin and impeiishable, forms a world by itself, and, as in- 
corporeal, IS separated from the world where things arise Hence, 
as was demonstrated m the dialogue the Sophist,^ in a keen polemic 
against the doctrine of Ideas, this doctrine formed no principle of 
motion, and therefore no explanation of facts, because it excluded 
from itself all motion and change 

But however little Platons inteiests may have been diiected 
toward this end, the conception of the Idea as true Being ultimately 
demanded, neveitheless, that the phenomenon should be regarded, 
not only as something other, something imitative, something that 
par ti ciliated, but also as something dependent It den^anded that 
the Idea he 'legaided as cause of occtureute and change (air/a) But 
that which is itself absolutely Unchangeable and immovable, and 
excludes every particulai function fiom itself, cannot be a cause in 
the mechanical sense, but only m the sense that it presents the end ^ 
for the sake of which the occuiience takes place Here for the firstt 
time the Tl elation between the two worlds of Being and Becoming 
(ovcrta and y^e< 7 t?) IS fully defined , all change and occurrence exists 
for the sake of the Idea,® the Idea is final cause of phenomenal 
’/This foundation of teleological metaphysics Plato gives in the 
piiilehusavid in the middle books of the RejmhliCj and adds at once a 
'further culminating thought by introducing as^he final cause of all 
occuireiiee, the world of Ideas as a whole, but in particular the high- 
est Idea, to which all the rest aie subordinate in the sense of means 
to end, — the^Jdea of the Good This, referring to Anaxagoras, --he — - 
designates as the"T^l^b7^-9»«afi(ui (vovs), or as the deity * 

Side by side with this mor^/"T5aken'’’'from Anaxagoras, another of 
a Pythagorean nature appears with increasing force in a later foiin 
of the doctrine of Ideas, a motif in accordance with which the 
imperfection of the phenomenon is pointed out as in contrast with 
the true Being This inadequacy, however, could not be derived 
from Being itself, and just as Leucippus, m order to understand 
plurality and motion, had declared that in addition to the Being of 


^ Symp 211 B, airb a.M fied* aitrov piavoetSh del 6v 
2 page 246 f£ The doctrme theie criticised, that of the atrt&fMra etBy, can in 
accordance with the individual verbal coincidences he only the Platonic , pist 
this IS 'a factor m the decision against the genuineness of the dialogue Schleier- 
macher’s hypothesis of a Megarian doctrme of Ideas, thought out to rescue the 
genuineness, has not shown itself tenable 
» rJuleb 54 C 

* Yet we are not to think in this case of personality, or of a spiritual being, 
but of the absolute ethical end or purpose of the world, the conception of the 
dyadSp finding an exact definition as little as with Socrates It is rather presup- 
posed as being the simplest, the most comprehensible m itself. 
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Parmenides JheJKot-bexng was also “real/’ or “actual,” and existent, ^ 
so^ Plato saw himself forced, with like logical consistency, for the » 
purpose of explaining phenomena and the inadequacy which they I 
show with reference to the Ideas, to assume beside the world of 
Being or of cause, i e the woild of Ideas and the Idea of the Good, 

^ seconder y o) accesso)y cause (Iwamoi/) in that which has not the 
attribute of Being Indeed, the parallelism in the two thmkeis 
goes so fai that this secondary cause, winch is not Being (ro ov), 

IS for Plato precisely the same as for Leucippus and Philolaus, yiz, 
empty space ^ 

^ Space was then foi Plato the “nothing” out of which the world 
of phenomena is formed for the sake of the Idea of the Good, or of 
the deity This process of formation, however, consists in taking on 
mathematical f 01 niy hence Plato taught iii the Philebus that the 
woild of jieiception was a “ mixture ” of the “unlimited ” (an-etpov), 

^ e space, and of “ limitation ” (Trepas), ^ e the mathematical foims , ^ 
and that the cause of this mixture, the highest, divine world-jinn- 
Giple, was the Idea of the Good Space assumes mathematical for- 
mation in order to become hke the world of Ideas 
The importance which mathematics had possessed from the outset 
in the development of Plato’s thought finds thus at last its metaphys- 
ical expression j The mathematical structuies are the intei mediate 
link, by means of which empty space, which is not, is able to imitate 
in phenomena the pure “forms” of the world of Ideas Hence 
mathematical knowledge (Stavota), as well as purely philosophical 
knowledge {€7n<rTqy.7j), has to do with an abiding essence (ouo-w), 
and is therefore comprised together with this, as rational knowledge 
(voT^erts), and set over against knowledge of phenomena (Sofa). But 
occupying thus an intermediate place, it takes only the position of a 
last stage in the preparation foi the wisdom of the “rulers,” as set 
forth in the system of education in the Republic 
10. The metaphysical preliminaries were now given for what 
Plato ultimately projected in the Tmoeiis, viz a sketch oi lougk 
di aught of the philosophy of Nature^ for which, of course, true to his 
epistemological principle, he could not claim the worth of certainty, 
hut only that of probability ® Since, that is, he was not in a position 


1 Under the influence of the Aristotelian terminology, this secondary, cause 
has been designated as “mattei” (vXi/), and it is only recently that modern 
researches have made it clear that the Platonic “mattei ” is simply space Cf. 
H Siebeck, TJntersucliungen z, Philos d. Gr (2 Aufl , Freiburg i B 1889) 

2 It IS probable that in this case Plato transposed the numbers into the world 
of Ideas itself, hut looked upon their representation in geometi ical structures as 
the “limitation” added to space. 

® The Platonic Physics is then hypothetical m hke manner with that of 
Parmenides Here, too, it would seem that regard for the demands of his dis- 
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to carry through dialectically, and establish in conceptions this 
project of explaining occuirence from the world^s end or puipose, 
Plato gave an exposition ot his teleological vine of Nature in mythical 
form only, — a view intended only as an opinion, and not as science J 

This view, nevertheless, takes a position sharply opposed to the 
mechanical explanation of Natuie^ and, as this lattei is set foith, we 
can scarcely suppose that Plato had any other doctiine in mind than 
that of Demociitus In opposition to the theory which makes all 
kinds of worlds arise here and theie from the ‘^accidental (mean- 
ing “ purposeless ” or “ undesigned meeting of “ that which is in 
unordered, lawless motion,” and perish again, he sets forth his own 
theory that there is only this one, most peifect and most beauti- 
ful cosmos, unitary in nature and unique as regards its kind, and 
that its origin can be txaced only to a reason acting according to 
ends. 

If, then, it is desired to form a theory concerning this origin, the 
ground of the world of phenomena must be sought in the telic rela- 
tion of this world to the Ideas This relation Plato expressed by 
the idea of a world^immg God^^ (SrjjjLLovpyo^, demiurge) who 
formed or shaped out that which is not Being, le space, “with 
regard to the Ideas ” In this connection the Not-being is character- 
ised as the indefinite plasticity which takes up all corporeal forms 
into itself (SeiafxeirrDf and yet at the same time forms the ground 
for the fact that the Ideas find no pure representation in it ^This 
counter-working of the accessory cause, or of the individual acces- 
sory causes, Plato designates as mechaniccfj, necessity {avdyKrf) He 
takes up then the conception of Democritus as a particular moment 
into his physics, in order to explain by it what cannot be under- 
stood teleologically Divine activity according to ends and natural 
necessity are set over against each other as explaining principles, on 
the one hand for the perfect, and on the other hand for the imper- 
fect in the world of phenomena Ethical dualism passes over from 
metaphysics into physical theory 


ciples was united with a polemical purpose Hence there is found mingled m 
the Timeeus^ a dependence upon Democritus and a combating of his views, an 
attitude like that of Parmenides toward Heraclitus Yet the distinction i& not 
to be forgotten, that the Eleatic denied the reality of the world of phenomena, 
while^lato denied only that it could be known scientifically, i,e through con- 
ceptions In presenting his view, however, Plato goes into questions of astron- 
omy, mechanics, chemistry, organic life, physiological psychology, finally even 
into those of medicine He gives, therefore, a kind of compendious exposi- 
tion of his opinions in matters of natural science, opinions which in detail are 
extraordinarily fantastic, and as compared with the exact ideas even of his 
tune, inadequate , and yet taken in their whole connection, in their relation to 
their central principle, they have exercised an effect extending far beyond the 
design of their author. 
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, The characteristic fundamental thought of the Platonic as con- 
trasted with the Atomistic physics is, that while Demociitus con- 
,’ceived of the movements of the whole as mechanical resultants of 
j the original states of motion of the individual atoms, Plato, on the 
contrary, regarded the ordered moti07i of the univei se as a mliole, as 
the primitive unit, anTcEeirved every individual change or occur- 
rence from this purposively determined whole From this thought 
sprang the strange construction of the conception of the icmkhsouly 
which Plato characterised as the single principle of all motions, and 
thus also of all determinations of form, and likewise of all activities 
of perception and ideation in the world ^ ; In fantastic, obsouie ex- 
position he brought forward as the mathematical “ division ” of tins 
world-soul, his astronomical theory, which was in the main olosel}^ 
connected with that of the younger Pythagoreans but which was 
less advanced than theirs in its assumption that the earth stood 
still. The main criterion m this piocess of division was the dis- 
tinction between that which remains like itself {ravrov) and that 
which changes (Odr^pov ), — a contrast in which we easily recognise 
the Pythagorean contrast between the peifect stellar world and the 
imperfect terrestiial world 

A siimlai continuation of Pythagorean doctrine is contained in 
the Platonic TimmuSj with lefeience also to the purely mathematical 
construction of the coiporeal woild ^Here, too, the four elements 
are characteiised accoidmg to the simple, legular, geometrical solids 
(cf p 46) But it is expiessly taught that these consist of tinangu- 
lar sm faces, and those, too, ot a iight-angled sort, which are in part 
equilateral, in part so foimed that the shorter side is half the length 
of the hypothenuse The limiting sw faces of these solids, — tetrahe- 
dron, cube, etc , — may be thought of as composed of such right- 
angled triangles, and Plato would have the essence of space-filling, 
i e density or solidity of bodies, regarded as consisting in this com- 
position of these limiting surfaces By thus conceiving of physical 
bodies as purely mathematical structures, the metaphysical thought 
of the Philebus found expression also in physics, — the thought, 
namely, that the phenomenal world is a limitation of space formed 
in imitation of the Ideas These triangular surfaces, which were, 
moreover, conceived of as being indivisible, have a suspicious simi- 
larity with the atomic forms (o-yif/xaTa) of Democritus, * 


1 In this respect the Timceus, quite as does Democritus, characterises psychical 
differences hy differences of motion, tracing, for example, right ideation to the 
raidT 6 v, merely individual perception to the ddrepov^ etc “Soul” is for the 
Greeks at the same tune principle of motion and of perception, and just that 
(Ktp 7 jTiK 6 v and al<r$T 7 TiK 6 v, Arist J)e Am 1. 2, 403 b 25), and even Plato makes the 
second characteristic dependent upon the first. 
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§ 12 The Aristotelian Logic. 

The breadth of plan which appeared in the systems of the two 
great antipodal thmkeis, Democritus and Plato, and in accordance 
with which their doctiines weie methodically developed, made it 
indispensable that tlieie should be not only a division of laboiii, but 
a sepaiation of piobleins The titles of the writings of Demociitus 
make it piobable that he proceeded clearly and definitely in this 
respect also Plato, to be sure, conceived his liteiary activity essen- 
tially from the aitist’s point of view, but it is evident that in his 
activity as a teachei he did not fail to make that aiiangement of 
problems for separate treatment which we miss in his dialogues 
In his school the division of philosophy into dialectic, physics, 
and ethics became dominant 

If by dialectic in this connection we are to understand essentially 
the doctiine of Ideas in its metaphysical development, Aristotle 
made the great step in advance of prefacing the investigation of the 
subject-mattei in all thiee departments with a preliminary study of 
the essential natme of science, a doctime of the foims and laws of 
scientific thought Even with the Sophists and Socrates reflection 
had begun upon the question, in what scientific activity piopeily 
consists, and the sharpened attention given to the iiinei processes 
had made it possible for the abstracting thinker to separate the 
general forms of the thought-process itself from the particulai con- 
tents to which this process relates at different times All these 
beginnings and attempts — for even with Plato it did not go beyond 
this — were compiehended by Aristotle in his Logic, and developed 
into a complete system in which we have before us the iipe self- 
knowledge of Greek science 

1 The immediate aim of the Aiistotelian logic is, accoiding to 
the express declarations of the philosopher, entirely methodological 
The way is to be shown by which the goal of scientific cognition can 
be reached in all departments of knowledge As in rhetoiic the art 
of persuasion is taught, so in logic we are to learn the art of scien- 
tific investigation, cognition, and proof* For this reason Aristotle 
did not reckon logic, which was his greatest creation, among the 
philosophical disciplines themselves, but treated it m Ins lectures 
as a propssdentic, and for this reason his school regarded this 
study as the general instrument (opyavov) for all scientific work 

But this preparatory study itself was made a science by Aristotle 
Instead of bringing forward rules of practical value in individual 
cases, as may well have been the case with the Sophists, instead 
of the general fixing of a principle which had been the service of 
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Socrates, he offeis an examination of the thinking activity on all 
sides, a compiehensive examination of its legulai forms He fulfils 
the methodological task by formal logic 

But in so doing it becomes evident that the knowledge of the 
forms of light thinking can be gained only from understanding the 
task of thought, and that in turn this task can be disclosed only 
from a definite idea of the geneial relation of knowledge to its 
object Thus the Aristotelian logic is connected in the most 
intimate marinei with the metaphysical presupposition which lie 
at the basis of his treatment of the other disciplines also In 
its principle, it is thoroughly epistemological 

2 As such, however, it has its roots in the Sociatic-Platonic 
doctrine of Ideas That which truly is, is the general or umveisalj 
a<nd knowledge olthis is the conception In this respect Aiistotle 
always remained a Platonist What he combated m the system of 
his great predecessor ^ was only the Eleatic assumption of absence 
of i elation^ — absence of relation between general and paiticulai, 
between Ideas and phenomena, between conceptions and peicep- 
tions, an absence of relation winch, in spite of all his effoits, 
Plato had not overcome, even in the latei phase of his teaching 
Even as the final cause of occurrence the Ideas lemaiiied a world 
by themselves beside {-rrapd) the phenomena This tearmg^ 

x»f essence and phenomenon, of Being and Becoming, isj 
in addition to special dialectical objections,^ the object of the chief 
leproach which Aiistotle brings against the doctiine of ideas 
While Plato had made two diffeient worlds out of the general 
which is known by the conception, and the particular which is per- 
ceived, the entiie effort of Aiistotle is directed toward removing 
again this division in the* conception of reality, and discovering that 
1 elation between Idea and phenomenon which shall make eoncep- 
tional knowledge able to explain what is perceived. 

Out of this grows as the piimary task for logic, that of recognis- 
ing the true relation hetiveen the geneial and the particulai , and hence 
this fundamental foim of abstract or coneeptional thought, which 
had been already recognised as fundamental by Socrates, stands in 
the centre of the Aristotelian logic 


^ Principally in 3Iet I 9, and XIII 4 

2 Of these, two aie principally worthy of mention m passing The one 
argues, from the logical subordmation which obtains among the Ideas, that 
eveiytliing that we perceive must be subsumed under a numbei of Ideas , the 
other calls attention to the difhciilty that the lesemblance, which, according to 
this system exists between the Idea and the phenomenon, makes necessary still 
a higher general above both, etc , in (ApBpufTros — air&vdpuTrot — rplros 

iLpOpwircs'), 
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Tlie importance of this same relation glows out of still another 
course of thought If Aiistotle found any pievious works that 
were prepaiatory for his theoiy of science, they consisted m the 
considerations of the Sophists with legaid to the ait (principally 
rhetorical) of proo/ and refutation If now Aiistotle asked how 
one can prove anything scientihcally, ? e in a manner universally 
valid and relating to tiue knowledge, he found that this could con- 
sist only in the deduction oj the paiticula'i fiom the general To 
prove scientifically means to state the grounds for the validity of 
what IS asserted, and these aie to be found only in the more general 
undei which the particular is subsumed 

From this resulted the peculiai complication which constitutes 
the Aiistotelian conception of science The general, the Idea, is, 
as the true Being, the cause of occurrence and change It is that, 
therefore, out of which and through which the perceived particular 
IS to be comp ehendedj conceived, oi explained Science has to set forth 
how the perceived particular follows from the general which is 
known in conceptions On the other hand, the general is in thought 
the ground by means of which and from which the particular is 
proved Accordingly, conceiving or comprehending and proving are 
the same thing, viz deduction of the particulai from the general 

The scientific theory of Aristotle is accoidingly concentrated m 
the conception of demvation or deduction (dTroSet^ts) Scientific 
explanation of phenomena from true Being is the same logical 
process as scientific proof namely, the deduction or derivation of 
what is given in perception from its general ground Explaining 
and proving are therefore denoted by the same word, deduction,” 
and the right proof is that which takes as its ground the actual or 
real general cause of that which is to be proved^ It is, therefore, 
the task of science to exhibit the logical necessity with which the 
particular insight (of perception) follows fiom the general insight (of 
conception), and the particular phenomenon from the general cause- 

This characterisation of the task of science, thus developed from 
metaphysical presuppositions, experienced an essential change m 
the progress of its author’s investigations. 

3 The most immediate task of logic, according to this, is to 
establish more exactly 'wh.at deduction — t,e on the one hand, proojf, 

• """ M ' — 

^ This definition of the conception of scienHflc proof is obviously directed 
against the rhetorical proof of the Sophists In the art of persuasion, all proofs 
are welcome, however external they may remain to the true nature of the case, 
provided only they are formally suflftcient to bring the hearer to assent Scientific 
proof, however, should proceed from the inner, logical necessity of the case, and 
should therefore give at the same time insight into the true cause of what is to 
be proved 
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OH the other hand, explanation — pioperly is, or to set forth those 
forms in which thought cognises the dependence of the paiticulat 
upon the general This theoiy was given by Aristotle in the Analyt- 
ICS, the logical groundwork, which treats synthetically, in the lii&t 
pait, of the syllogism, in the second of deduction, proof, and concep- 
tion Foi in the piocess of analysing those activities of thought in 
which all deduction consists, theie results as simple fundamental 
form the deduction of one pioposition, one statement from another 
le t\\e inference 01 syllogism {crvXXoyia-fjLos) 

The doctrine of the syllogism became thus the central point of the 
Aristotelian logic To this points all that he taught (apparently 
only in the most general outlines) concerning the forms of thought 
which he at the basis of the syllogism out of it come all the points 
of view in his methodology 

The outlines of this doctime, which form the basis of traditional 
logic even to this day, aie the following The syllogism is the 
deduction of a judgment from two other judgments Since m a 
judgment one concept (the piedicate) is affirmed of another concept 
(the subject), this affirmation can be giounded only by establishing 
the desired connection between the two by means of a third concept, 
the middle term (/acVov) This thud concept must then stand in 
some lelations with the othei two, and these relations must be 
expressed in two judgments, which are called the premises (Trpord- 
o-ct?) of the syllogism. Inference, or drawing the conclusion, con- 
sists in the process of thought which, from the relations that one 
and the same concept (the middle term) sustains to two other 
concepts, discovers the relation of these two concepts to each other 

Agreeably to its general presuppositions, the Aristotelian doctrine 
of the syllogism fixed its attention upon but one of the possible 
relations existing between concepts, — the i elation of the subordina- 
tion of the particular under the general The only question for this 
theory is always whether the one concept (the subject) should be 
subordinated to the other (the piedicate) or not The doctrine of 
the syllogism has to do only with the knowledge of those forms 
of thought according to which it is to be decided, with the help of 
an intermediate concept, wliethei a subordination of one concept under 
another occurs or not This question Aristotle answered in an abso- 
lutely exhaustive manner ; in this consists both the abiding worth 
of his doctrine of the syllogism and also the limits of its signifi- 
cance 

In correspondence with the fact just noted, Aristotle treats in his 
theory of the judgment essentially only the two elements whieh come 
into consideration for this end first, Quantity, which determines 
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the kind of subordination of the subject to the predicate as regards 
extent, and yields the distinctions of general, particular, and singu- 
lar judgments, and second, Quality, according to which this sub- 
ordination IS either affirmed or denied, and, therefore, the relation 
either of connection or of separation is asserted as existing between 
the respective extents of the two concepts 

The kinds or figures {(rx^p^ra) of the syllogism are, therefore, 
essentially fixed by the manner in which the relations of subordina- 
tion between the concepts, which are given in the premises, deter- 
mine the subordination sought in the conclusion, — a relation which 
finds its external expression in the position of the middle term in 
the two premises, since this is either the subject of one piemise and 
predicate of the other, or predicate of both, or subject of both As 
the most valuable and primitive of these thiee figuies, however, 
Aristotle consistently designated the fiist, because in it the principle 
of subordination is puiely and clearly expressed, since the subject 
of the conclusion is subordinated to the middle term, and together 
with this, as falling within its compass, is subordinated to the predi- 
cate of the major ^ 

4 But by defining inference, and so deduction, proof, and expla- 
nation in this way, it followed that only propositions of a lesser 
degree of generality could be deduced from those of higher generality 
by means of this activity so essential to science That is, by means 
of inference, we can never prove anything equally geueral with the 
premises, to say nothing of proving anything more general The 
peculiar restriction of the ancient idea of the nature of thought, 
according to which thought can only apprehend and take apart 
what is given but can never produce anything new, makes its 
appearance in this feature of the Aristotelian logic. From this, 
however, it follows immediately that the deducing, proving, and ex- 
plaining science may, indeed, in the individual case, be able to take 
that which has served as premise in the syllogism, and deduce it 
again as the conclusion of a still more general syllogism, but must, 
nevertheless, ultimately proceed from premises which are themselves 
capable of no further deduction, proof, and comprehension, of no 
reduction to middle terms. The truth of these ultimate premises is, 
therefore, immediate (aficora), not to be deduced, proved or compre- 
hended All deduction needs something primitive; all proof, a 
ground that cannot be proved ; all explaining, something given which 
cannot be explained. 

^ 'I'he details cannot be developed here Cf lu general, F Kampe, Die 
Arkenntnisstheone des Anstoteles (Leips 1870), R Eucken, Die Methode der 
anstotelischen Forschung (Berlin, 1872) 
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The apoclictic, proving, and explaining activity of science has, 
theiefoie, a limit , the ultimate giounds of proof are not to be proved , 
the ultimate causes used m explaining are not to be explained 
Hence if science is to fulfil its task, which consists in explaining the 
particular by means of the general, it must first press forward from 
the particular on to the general, in the case of which proving and 
explaining aie forbidden by the nature of the case, because as imme- 
diately certain it asserts itself as not to be deduced and not to be 
proved Hence the processes of deducing, proving, and explaining, 
in which the ultimate task of science consists, must be preceded by 
the seaichiiig out of thestaiting-poiiits for deduction, of the ultimate 
giounds of proof, and of the highest piinciples of explanation The 
activity of thought involved in this last piocess Aiistotle calls dia- 
lectic, and has laid down its principles in tlie Topics 

This procedure of seaicliimj out the (pounds is not, in the nature of 
the case, attended by the same apodictic ceitamtj,” as is that of 
deducing consequences from the grounds, when the latter are once 
established Investigation pioceeds from the paiticular given in 
perception, and fiom the ideas cuiient in customary opinion (IrSo^ov), 
to find the geneial, from which the paiticulai can then be proved 
and explained Invest n^at ion, therefore, follows a direction the 
reverse of that taken by deduction , the latter is deductive, the 
foimer inductive, opaqogic The latter pioceeds, proving and 
explaining, from general to paiticular , the former, searching and 
testing, from particulai to geneial ^ Only the completed science is 
^'apodictic”, science, in its process of coming into being, is epa- 
gogic 

In all these investigations and the contrasts that appear in them, 
the chief question foi Aristotle is that with regaid to judgments, 
"but m connection wuth this he tieats also concepts As a judgment 
IS proved or deduced, by being concluded from more general judg- 
ments, by means of the middle term, so a concept is deduced oi 
deuoed by being foimed from a more geneial concept (the next 
higher class oi genus, y^os) by adding a particular characteristic 
mark or difference (Sta<hop(i). This deduction of the concept is dejim- 
twn (opKXfjios) As, however, the deduction of propositions ulti- 
mately presupposes most general premises, which cannot be furthei 


1 Tins relation of contrariety between deduction and inquiry Aristotle ex- 
pressed in the statements that that which, as regards the nature of the thing, 
the original (Tpdrepov ri (pCa-et), and therefore the general, is for human knowb 
edge the later, that which must be acquired (wrepov rrpbi vpas) , and that, on 
the contrary, that which is lor us the most immediate (irptrepop irpbs the 

particular, i&, according to the true essence, the derivative, the later (vcrrepoj' rf 
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proved, so, too, definition of lower concepts goes back ultimately to 
most general concepts which withdraw from all attempts at deduc- 
tion and explanation These concepts, also, as well as the highest 
premises of pioot, must be sought inductively,^ and it seems as 
though Aristotle looked upon the propositions of highest generality 
as the elucidations of these most general concepts 

5 Among the text-books which Aiistotle left, the two main 
logical tieatises, the Analytics and the Topics^ are those which are 
most iieaily complete by fai “ This may explain the fact that the 
logical demands which the Philosophei makes of science are devel- 
oped so cleaih and sniely, while, on the other hand, his system as 
earned out in the tnim known to us, fulfils m but a lesser measuie 
the expectations thus laisecl 

Foi evidently we should expect that a sure statement could be 
made as to what the Philosopher declaied to be those immediately 
certain, highest propositions or concepts which were to be the result 
of investigation, and the starting-point of proof and explanation 
If, however, we ask for these, we find oui selves in great embarrass- 
ment as regards the teaching of Aristotle Of general propositions 
there is but a single principle, the principle of conti adiction^^ which 
he set forth as an unprovable major premise, or highest principle 
for all proofs, partly in the purely logical setting that affix ination 
and denial of the same combination of concepts reciprocally exc^de 
each other, partly m the metaphysical form that a thing cannot be -- 
the same and also not be the same But aside from this he prefers to 
call attention to the fact that every department of knowledge has its 
own ultimate presuppositions, and does not state these more exactly 

If, however, we seek for the highest concepts, — aside from the 
reference made here also to the particular nature of individual dis- 
ciplines, — we have the choice between the four “pimciples ” {apxa^C), 
or ‘‘causes,” of the MetaphysicSy and the “categories,” which are 
designated as the fundamental forms of predication concerning what 
IS, — a choice not decided by Aristotle In both cases we find our- 
selves already in the midst of the material as opposed to the formal 
elements of his teaching 


^ Over against determination (Trpt^tr^eerts), as the deduction of one concept 
from the higher hy adding a new mark, stands therefore abstraction (d^aipetrw) 
as proce^ of formation of class-concepts, — a process which, hy continually 
talking away individual characteribtics, gains a concept poorer m contents, "but 
wl iiu in Its extent Formation of concepts is, accordingly, with Aristotle, again 
conpletely analytic, while with Plato it had been intuitive, Aristotle was the 
lu^t to free himself from the optical analogy, in accordance with which the know- 
ing process of thought had been conceived even hy Oemoontus and Plato 
^ In the case of the Topics^ this completeness seems even to have been at- 
tained. ^MetlVSn 
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§ 13 The System of Development 

The impression of something eoinplt^tely new, Avhich the logic of 
Aristotle makes, as coiitiasted with all that had previously appealed 
111 Greek science, lests ]>iincipilly n[)on tlie capacity foi ab^tiart 
thought^ piesu^ipused in so lii'-»h .i dcyicc l)> tins sepaiatioii ot the 
geiieial Foims ot tliougat lioiii cvci) possible content — a sepaia- 
tiou that evinced his genius { Tins g(*nius lui the toimatiou of con- 
cejitions by abstiaction was esuiccd h} Anstotle in .ill flepai tmoiits 
of his scienlihc woik, and it the ‘ Fatliei ot logui ” became the 
philosophic teachei tor two thousand ycais, he owes this success, 
tirst of all, to the suieness, clearness, tiiid eousistencj with which 
he foimed and defined his conceptions He tulfilled the task set by 
Sociates, and in so doing cieated the language of science The funda- 
mental part of the scientific conceptions and expiessions eveiywheie 
111 use, even to the piesent tune, goes back to Ins foi mulations ' 

With this inclination to abstraction is connected the fuither fa'^'t 
that Aristotle solved the fundamental problem of G/eek plulosoijliy 
— viz how behind the changing multiplicity of phenomena a uni- 
tary and abiding Being is to be thought — by means of a coacq)t of ^ 
relation^ that of development His two great predecessors had still 
been seeking to assign a particular content to the conception of true 
Being Demoeiitus had regarded the atoms and their motion, Plato 
the Ideas and their final causation, as the causes of phenomena, — 
causes different from the phenomena themselves Anstotle, howr_ 
ever, determined the true leality — th.it which is — an the essence 
ichicli unfolds in the phenomena themsehm^ He i enounced the at- 
tempt to think out as the cause of phenomena something different ' 
from them (a second world), and taught that the Being of things 
which IS known in conception possesses no other reality than the 
sum total of the phenomena in which it realises itself So regarded, 
Being {ovala) takes on the character of the essence (to rl yv ctvai), 
which constitutes the one, only ground of its individual formations, 
but IS real or actual only m these themselves, and all phenomenal 
appearance or coming into being becomes the lealisation of the 
essence Tins is the concept of relation by means of which Anstotle 
overcame the opposition of the Herachtic and Eleatic metaphysics ! 

1 In particular, the process of development presents itself to 
Aristotle as the relation of Form and Matter (etSo 95 
Plato ^ had declared the world of phenomena to be a mixture ot the 

1 The mam outlines oC the Aristotelian metaphysics develop m the simplest 
way from that phase of tlie Platonic metaphysics which is presented in the 
PhiteWs (cf, above, § 11, 0) Cf J C Glaser, Die Metaphysik des Anstoteles 
(Berlin, 1841) 
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unlimited and of ‘limitation”, Aristotle holds to the observa- 
tion that, in everything of the phenomenal world, formed matter 
lies before us But for him this matter is, indeed, in itself indefi- 
nite, and yet not puiely inditfeient, empty space, but a corpoieal 
substratum {yrroKuiievov ) , foi him, this form is not merely the 
mathematical limit, but the foiiu determined as to its contents by 
the essence The matter or material substratum is the possibility 
of that which, in the complete thing, has become actual or real by 
means of the foim In matter, therefore, the essential nature 
(oucrta) i>s given only 'potentially (^wdiiet) First, and only by means 
of the form, does it exist in reality or actuality {evepyetq,, actu) 
Occiaience, howevei, or the natural process, is that process in which 
the essence passes over from mere possibility, through form, into 
aciuahsation The essence has not any second, higher reality beside 
and apait from the phenomena, it exists only in the succession of 
its phenomenal manifestations, by means of which it realises its 
own possibility The universal is real or actual only in the partic- 
ular, the particular is only because in it the universal realises 
itself 

. With this transformation of the doctrine of Ideas, Aristotle solves 
the fundamental problem of the theoretical philosophy of the 
Greeks, viz that of so thinking Being or what “ is ” that Becoming, 
or the process of Nature {das Oeschehen), may be explained from 
it From the Hylozoism of the Milesians on to the opposing 
theories of his two great predecessors, all standpoints of Greek 
metaphysics aie contained as elements m this doctrine of Aristotle 
(The Being cognised lu conception is the general essence, which 
realises itself in its particular phenomenal manifestations from 
potentiality on through form, and the process of this realisation is 
motion Being is that which comes to existence in the processes 
of Nature This self-realisatioii of the essence in the phenomena, 
Aristotle calls entelechy {ivnki^^ia) ^ 

2^ The central point of the Aristotelian philosophy lies, therefore, 
in this new conception of the cosmic processes as the realisation of 
the essence in the phenomenon^ and the lespect in which it is op- 
posed to the earlier explanation of Nature consists therefore in 
carrying through in conceptions the teleology which Plato had only 
set up as postulate, and developed in mythical, figurative form 
While the earlier metaphysics had looked upon the mechanical 
process of pressure and impact as the typical fundamental relation 
of the cosmic processes, Aristotle regarded as this typical rela- 
tion the development of ^organisms and man’s building or forming 
activity. From these two departments he took Ks examples when 
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he wished to elucidate the metaphysical character of the cosmic 
processes ^ ^ 

Nevertheless, the relation of form and matter is not completely 
the same m these two kinds of purposive processes, and the differ- I 
ence between the two asserts itself everywhere in the cairying out 
of the Aristotelian fundamental thought In the case of organic 
processes, mattei and form are the two sides, sepaiable only through 
abstraction, of one and the same reality identical from beginning 
to end, even in the geim which in the piocess of development 
brings the essence to its unfolding, the mattei is alieady shaped 
internally by the form. In the case of artistic construction, on the 
contrary, the mateiial which contains possibility exists at first by 
itself, and the work of the aitist with its end m view is added later 
to produce the shape by means of motion 

^ In the latter case, therefore, the development is to be regarded 
under fow pi inciples These are the Matter^ the Form^ the End, and 
the Cause of what comes to pass or comes to be 

In the former case, on the contrary, the thiee other prnicii^les, as 
set ovei against the Matter, are but different exjiressions for the 
same thing, since the Form constitutes the Cause and the Result of 
the process / 

^Ve find, accordingly, that when applied to the task of science, 
this fundamental relation of form and matter is earned out in a 
twofold way on the one hand, indioiclual tilings aie regarded as 
self-realising foims, on the othei hand, things in relation to one 
another are regaided, the one as matter, the other as loim These 
two applications of the fundamental xninciple go through the entire 
Aristotelian system side by side, and in the general pi inciples of 
the system they sometimes so collide, that it is only by their separa- 
tion that apparent contradiction can be cleaied away ^ 

3 The foimer point of view yields the result, that for the Aristo- 
telian conception of the world, in contrast with both that of Democ- 
ritus and that of Plato, the truly real is the individual thing ^ 
determined in itself by its form To it, therefore, belongs primarily 
the name of esseme or substance (oWa) But the essence develops 
and realises itself in individual determinations, which are partly its 
states {waBi}), partly its relations to other things^ (ra irpos n) 
Hence knowledge has these which belong to the thing (ra ervp^e.^'q- 
KOTa) to predicate of it, while the individual thing itself cannot be 
predicated of anything else, i e in the proposition it can be only 


1 Aside from its discussion in the Metaphysics, this question is chiefly treated 
m the Physics 

^Met XI V. 2, 1089 b 23 
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subject and never predicate ^ Of these modes in which substance 
manifests itself, or of the predicates that aie possible with regard 
to it, Aiistotle enumerates as categones, quantity (ttoctov), quality 
(ttoiov), relation (tt/oos n), determination in space and time (ttot), ttotc), 
action (ttoiciv), and ])assion or passivity (Trao-xetv) , and in addition, 
also, position (/ccto-^at) and condition (Ixctv) This collection 
(making ten categories inclusive of substance), in which, perhaps, 
grammatical observations co-operated, is designed to piesent the 
highest classes oi genet a under winch the contents of all possible 
ideas aie to be subsumed Yet Aristotle made no methodical use 
•of this collection, and his doctrine of the categories acquired, there- 
fore, no importance in his metaphysics, aside from the above-noted 
relation of substance to its determinations 
When we consider how sharply Aristotle shaped out the scientific 
conception of substance in its logical and metaphysical character, 
it may appeal stiange at the first glance that he has announced 
neither a methodical principle nor a real principle applying to the 
nature of the thing, according to which it would be possible to de- 
cide what these tiuly existing individual things, in his sense of the 
word, are It is clear only that, on the one hand, he did not regard 
as essence everything whatever that occasionally appears in ex- 
perience as a thing separate from others, and, on the other hand, 
that he ascribed this character to organic individuals, to individual 
men It would be in the spirit of his teaching to suppose that he 
could have spoken of an « essence ” only where an inner determina- 
tion of form constitutes the ground of the coherence of individual 
characteristics, where, t'herefoie, the knowledge of this essence 
solves the problem of science — viz to determine existent reality 
by the general conception — in so far as the abiding individual 
thing forms the class-concept for all its particular modes of appear- 
ing which show themselves m perception 

^ But the Socratie-IPlatonic view of the problem of science brought 
with it the consequence that Aristotle defined yet again the essence 
of the individual thing as that through which the individual thing 
belongs to its class or species If substance, as contrasted with its 
perceptible phenomena and attributes, presents the universal, on 
the other hand the species (y^o?, or again Platonically, elSo?) is the 
universal that realises itself in the individual substances. Here, too, 
the same relation is repeated ; the species exists only in so far as it 
realises itself in individual things as their truly existing essence, 
and the individ,ual thing exists only as the species comes to its phe- 


J Analyt JPost I. 22, 83 a 24, 
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nomenal manifestation in it. Just for this reason the species also 
have the claim to the metaphysical significance of being essences 
(oWat) By this means the conception of substance with Aristotle 
contains a peculiarly changeable double meaning The substances 
piopei are individual things as determined in conception, but as a 
second kind ot substances (Sevrepat ovo-Lai) ^ we have the species 
which constitute the essence ot individual things, just as these latter 
constitute the essence of peiceptible phenomena ^ 

Scientific knowledge is diiected xia-itly toward the conception of 
the individual thing, partly toward the conception ot the species 
Each of these realises itself in phenomena, and heie there is found 
much which, as belonging diiectly to the conception {crviLj^i^yjKora in 
the narrower sense), can be deduced from it, but also much which, 
as foreign to the conception, appeals in the particular only incident- 
ally, as a consequence of tlie matter in which the conception realises 
itself, and of this which is conceptionally luditfeient oi ‘^accidental” 

( (rypL^ePyKOTa in the usiial sense of the word) there is, according 
to the piesuppositions of the Aiistotelian doctrine, no *‘theoiy, ’ 
no scientific knowledge Hence Aiistotle also— and in this lies a 
characteiistic hunt of the ancient study of Natuie — disclaimed on 
principle any scientific insight into the necessity of law, with which 
even the most individual and most paiticular follow^ from tlie gen- 
eral. ''This luclividnal instance he declaied rather to be something 
really accidental, not to be explained by conception, and limited 
scientific consideration to that which is valid umveisally {Ka&' o\ov), 
oi; at least /a? the most part (iirl to ttoXv) » 

1 4 In this we see decidedly a holding fast to the tradition of the 
doctrine of Ideas . the same attitude discloses itself also in another 
direction If, that is, the relation of mattei and form is afiirmed 
between the different things or classes of things, each of which is 
in itself already actual as formed matter, this i elation becomes 
relative in so far as the same thing which in contrast with a lower 
is to be regarded as form, appears as matter when contrasted with 
the higher In this aspect the conception of development becomes 
the principle of an ordering of things according to their metaphysical 
values^ considering these things as rising in uninterrupted succession 
from the lowest formations of matter to the highest forms In 
this scale every class of things is assigned its metaphysical 
by means of the test that it is regarded as form of the lower and 
the material of the higher, 

1 So, at least, they are called m the treatise on categories, the genumeness of 
which IS, to be sure, not entirely uncontested , yet the designation is quite m 
the line of Aristotle’s teaching taken as a whole 
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This system of individual things, and of their classes, has both a 
lower and an upper limit, the foiiner in mere mattei, the latter m 
pure form. Wholly unformed matte) (irptaryj vkri) is, of course, in 
itself, as mere possibility, not actual , it never exists without being 
somehow actualised as form Yet it is not merely that which is not 
Being (the Platonic 6v, or empty space), but the accessoiy cause, 
which evinces itself as such thiough real effects (ro ov ovk dv€v, sine 
qua non) Its reality is shown in the fact that the forms do not 
completely realise themselves in individual things, and that from it 
side-woi kings (Trapac^vas) pioceed which are without connection 
with the purposefully active foim, or even in contradiction with it 
It is, therefore, fiom matter that the tact is explained that the 
foims realise themselves only potentially (Kara to Ivvarov) from 
matter arises that which is conceptionally indetei inmate ((Tvp^e- 
or the accidental (avrofULrov), — the lawless and purposeless 
in iN’ature Hence the Aii&totelian doctrine distinguishes, in its 
explanation of Nature, as did Plato in the Philehus, between final 
causes (to ov hcKa) and mechanical causes (to dmyKi;?) the former 
are the forms which realise themselves in matter , the latter reside 
in mattei, out of which proceed side-workings and counter-workings 
Thus the cosmic processes are regarded by Aristotle ultimately 
undei the analogy of the plastic aitistf who finds in the hard material 
a limit to the realisation of his formative thought ) This material 
IS, indeed, so far related to the Idea, that the Idea can present itself 
in it, at least in general, and yet it is in so far a foreign, and thus 
an independent, element, that it in part opposes itself as a letaiding 
p) inciple to the realising of the forms Ancient philosophy did not 
overstep this dualism between the purposive activity of the form 
and the resistance of matter , with the demand of the teleological 
view of the world it united the naive honesty of experience, recog- 
nising the necessity, purposeless and contiaiy to design, which 
asserts itself in the phenomena of the actual world / 

, 5 It is, on the contrary, self-evident in the case of pure form, 
since its conception is immediately connected with that of true act- 
uality, that it possesses m itself the highest actuality without need- 
ing any matter whatever The assumption of such a p)u)e Form la 
necessary according to the system of Aristotle, for the reason that 
mattei; as the merely possible or potential, has in itself alone no 
principle of motion or of generation We cannot, indeed^ speak^af 
ajbeginmng of motion in time in this system of development, which 
centres about the conception of self-realising essence, since motion 
must be as eternal m Being itself, to the essential characteristics^ 
which it belongs ; but yet we must point out that property li 
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whicla IS the cause of motion. This is, however, everywhere the 
action of the form upon the matter, in which, with reference to indi- 
vidual things, Aristotle distinguishes two elements, viz an impulse 
to be formed inheient in matter, and the purposive motion proceed- 
ing from the form itself But in so far as the form is itself moved, 
iFmusTBe "regarded in turn as matter for a higher form 5 and, since 
the same thing is true of the latter, and so on, motion would not be 
understood if the chain of its causes did not have a first link in the 
pure Poim which is itself not moved The first mover {irp^Tov kivovv) 
is jtselfjinmojrecL Hence, in the case of its action upon mattei, 
only the first of the two elements above mentioned comes into con- 
sideration It operates, not by means of its own activity, but only 
by means of the fact that its absolute actuality excites in matter 
the impulse to form itself according to it (the prune movei), not as 
a mechanical, but as a pwe, final cause ^Kivel ds ipw/jL^vov, ov klvov- 

fjLevov) 

,^The prune mover, or the pure Form, means, then, in the Aristo- 
telian metaphysics, quite the same thing as the Idea of the Good m 
the Platonic, and for it alone Aiistotle employs all the piedicates 
of the Platonic Idea It is eternal, unchangeable, immovable, 
wholly independent, separated (xwptcrrov) from all else, incorporeal, 
and yet at the same time the cause of all generation and change 
It IS the pel feet Being (fvipyao) in which all possibility is at the 
same time actuality , of all that exists it is the highest (ro n yjv dvox 
TO irpcuTov) and best — the deity ^ 

The highest Being or Essence, thus detei mined according to its 
relations, is also characterised by Aristotle as regards its content 
Such an activity, related to no possibility, resting purely within 
itself (actus purus), is thought, and thought alone, not, of course, 
that mental process which applies itself to individual things and 
their changmg phenomena, but the pui e thought, which is employed 
with itself and its eternal nature , that thought which presupposes 
nothing else as an object, but has itself for its constant, unchang- 
ing content, the thought of thought (por/crcs voy crews), — selfconscioiis- 
ness ^ 

In these conceptions, so determined, dwells a significance of 
mighty import for the woiid^s history On the one hand, mono- 


1 The exposition of this coiiise of thought from which the later, so-called cos- 
moloqical proof for the existence of God essentially arose, is found principally 
in the twelfth book of the Metaphysics In his popular dialogues Anstotle 
amalgamated it with determinations of worth, by giving it the following form 
the distinction between the imperfect and the more perfect which things of 
experience show presupposes the reality of a most perfect Cf . Sohol in Arist 
487 a 6, 
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theism was herewith conceptionally foimulated and scientifically 
grounded, on the other hand, it passed over from the pantheistic 
form, which it had with Xenophanes, and even still with Plato, into 
the tlmstic toim, since Grod is conceived of as a self-conscious being 
difterent from the woild But besides this Uanscendencey the doc- 
trine that God lb the absolute mind or spii it ( Geist) involves at the 
same tune the metaphysical advance that the immate'iial, the incoi- 
poieal pure Being, is made equivalent to the spiritual Spintual 
monotheism is the ripe liuit of Giecian science^ 

\ This divine spuituality is conceived of in a purely intellectualistic 
iiuiiiner , its essential natuie is solely thought directed upon itself 
All doing, all willing, is diiected toward an object, distinct from the 
doer or the willei The divine mind, as pure form, needs no object, 
he IS sufB.cient foi himself, and his knowledge of himself (^ewpta), 
which has no othei goal than itself, is his eternal blessedness 
He acts upon the woild, not thiough his motion or activity, but 
thiough the longing foi linn which the world has The world, and 
what takes place in it, arises fiom the longing of matter aftei God 

6 Mattel (the meiely potential) is that which is moved without 
itself moving anything, God (the solely actual) is that which moves 
without itself being moved, between the two is the entiie series of 
things, which suffer motion as well as call it forth , and these, taken 
as a whole, are designated by Aristotle as Nairn e (^wts, equivalent 
to ^‘worhr^ according to present usage) Xature is, accordingly, 
the conneoted system of living beings viewed as a unity ^ in which 
matter developing ever highei, from form to form, through all the 
multitude of its particular shapes, approaches the resting Being of 
the deity, and imitating tins, potentially takes it up into itself J 

But in this connection, the graded scale of things, in the exposition 
of which the Aristotelian philosophy of iVdto e consists, shows a two- 
fold standard for estimating relative worth. The scale is therefore 
developed in two different senes, which find their union only at the 
end 111 a manner which is, indeed, consistent with the fundamental 
conceptions of the system, but which is, nevertheless, in itself siu- 
prising 

In the conception of the deity, according to Anstotle, there meet, 
as chief characteristics, that of Being, resting within itself, and 
remaining like itself (AiStov), and that of spirituality or ration^ity 
(voi)s). Hence the individual « forms'’ of Nature take a higher 
rank in proportion as they contain the one or the other of these 
elements which constitute the highest worth* In the one line, 
the series of phenomena ascends from the unordered change of the 
terrestrial world to the evermniform revolution of the stars, in the 
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other line, we are led from the merely mechanical change of 
place to the activities of the soul and its most valuable develop- 
ment, rational knowledge, and both series have the same terminus, 
inasmuch as the stars that are in most uniform motion are con- 
ceived of as the highest intelligences, the most rational spirits 

7 In relation to the fiist of these two aspects Aristotle, taking 
up the astronomical views of Plato, adopted the old Pythagorean 
antithesis between the earthly and the heavenly woild, and it is to 
be asciibed to the victorious influence of his philosophy that the 
matuier ideas of the later Pythagoreans did not pievail in antiquity, 
in spite of their recognition by those learned in astronomy in the 
following period As the whole universe has the most perfect form, 
everywhere the same, — that of the spibere, — so among all motions 
the most perfect is the ciimlar motion^ which returns into itself 
This belongs to the vethei, the celestial element, out of which the 
stai s are formed, and the transparent hollow spheres, in which the 
stais move with ever-unchanged uniformity Farthest out, and in 
an absolute changelessness that comes nearest the divine Being, is 
the heaven of the fixed stais, beneath that the planets, the sun, and 
the moon, whose apparent deviation fiom the circular movement 
was explained by a complicated theoiy of hollow spheres placed one 
within anothei, the theory which Eudoxus, an astronomer sustaining 
a close relation to the Academy, and his disciple Callippus had 
propounded^ The stais themselves weie, however, for Aristotle 
beings of su})erhuman intelligence, incorporate deities They ax> 
peared to him as the purei forms, those more like the deity, and 
fioni them a purposive, lational influence ux)on the lower life of 
eaith seemed to proceed, — a thought which became the root of 
medisBval astrology 

The lower fox ms” of terrestrial life, on the other hand, are the 
fom elements (of Empedocles), which are characterised by the ten- 
dency to rectilinear motion But rectilinear motion involves at once 
the opposition of two tendencies, — the centrifugal, which belongs to 
Fire , and the centripetal, which belongs to Earth The first of the 
two tendencies is also attributed in a lesser degree to Air, and the 
latter in a lesser degree to Water, and so the central mass, our earth. 


1 Schiaparelli, Le Sfere Omocentriche di Eudosso^ Callippo^ ed Aristotele (Mi- 
lan, 1876) Cf also 0 Giuppe, IJie hosmischen Systeme de) (Berlin, 

1851) As a principle of method, the following prescription for the proposal of 
these questions has been preserved from the 0\d Academy, typical of the math- 
einatico-metaphysical presupposition of the speculative explanation of Nature 
viz to discover the uniformly ordered motions of the stars by means of which 
their apparent motions may be explained Slmpl m Anst De Goelo 

(KaistO, 119 
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m a state of rest as a whole, is composed in such a way that about 
the earthy material is disposed at first Water and then Air, while 
Fire staves toward the celestial outer world The changing combi- 
nations. however, into which the foui elements enter, constitute the 
impel feet, that which cannot be conceived, that which is accidental 
m the terrestrial world Here the side-working and conn ter- woik- 
ing of mattei are stronger than in the celestial region where the 
mathematical determinateness of undisturbed circular motion real- 
ises itself 

* 8 In the changes of the terrestrial world, mechanical, chemical, 
and organic processes aie built up upon each other in such a way 
that the higher always piesupposes the lower as its condition 
Without change of place (cjbopa oi Kivycri^ in the narrowest sense), 
change of qualities (aUctwo-i?) is not possible, and the organic 
transformation which consists in growth and decay (avirjm ^ — 
is not possible without both the preceding The higher foiin is, 
however, never merely a product of the lower, but is something self- 
subsistent, by means of which those lower forms can be employed 
only in a purposive manner^ 

From this develops an important principle in which Aristotle is 
opposed to Democritus, — a principle which the foimei esteemed 
veiy highly in regard to detailed research in natural science, and 
used a great deal, even with express mention Aristotle ^ protests 
against the attempt to reduce all qualitative to quantitative deter- 
minations, — an attempt ultimately accepted even by Plato He 
combeats the contrasting from an epistemological and metaphysical 
point of view, of secondary and primary qualities , to the former he 
accords not a less but rather a higher reality than to the latter, and 
in the succession of forms’^ the inner conceptional character or 
determination is evidently of more worth for him than the outer 
determination which is capable of mathematical expiession® The 
attempt of Democritus to raise to the rank of a piinciple foi 
explaining the world the reduction of all qualitative to quantitative 
differences, found its victorious opponent in Aristotle and his doctiine 
of the “ entelechies,” the inner Forms of things The keen logician 
saw that it is never possible to develop qualities analytically from 
quantitative relations, and that, on the contrary, the quality (by which- 
ever §ense it may be peiceived) is something new, which presup- 
poses the entire body of quantitative lelations as its occasion only 

^ Cf. especially the third book of the treatise De Qoelo 

^ For this reason. Aristotle also characterises the elements not only by the 
different tendencies of their motions, but also by primitive qualities ; and he 
develops them out of a meeting of the contrasted pairs, warm and cold, dry and 
moist. Meteor. IV 1, 378 b 11 
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9 With logical consistency the same view is applied by Aiistotle 
to the relation of the psychical and bodily activities , the lattei are 
but the matter for which the former furnish the forms There is, 
with Aristotle, no such dependence of psychical upon corporeal func- 
tions as Democritus, in accordance with the piocedure of the older 
metaphysics, and even Plato, in part (in the Timceus), had taught. 
For Aiistotle the soul is rather the entelechy of the body, i e the 
Form which realises itself in the motions and changes of the organic 
body The soul is the cause of bodily formation and motion, a 
cause acting from ends , itself incorporeal, it is yet actual or real 
only as the power moving and controlling the body 

But the psychical life itself is also, according to Aristotle, built 
up as it were in successive grades or strata, each of which, in turn, 
presents matter for the higher. The first Form of organic life is 
the vegetative soul {dpcirriKov), which forms” the mechanical and 
chemical changes to the purposive functions of assimilation and 
propagation The soul of plants is restricted to this purely physio- 
logical significance of a vital force , to this is added in the whole 
animal kingdom,^ the ammal soul, whose constitutive characteristics 
are spontaneous motion in space (^kiv^tikov Kara roirov) and sensation 

{alcrdrjTiKQv) 

The purposive, spontaneous motion of the animal body proceeds 
fiom desire (6p€^L<;), which arises from the feelings of pleasure and 
pain, in the toiin ot an effort to piocure or shun But these pie- 
sux>pose everywheie the idea of then object, and arc at the same 
time bound togethei with the thought that this object is worthy to 
be striven for or to be shunned The view of the dependence of all 
desire upon ideas, peculiar to all Gieek psychology, is so strong with 
Aristotle, that he even sets forth these relations expressly, accord- 
ing to the logical function of judgment and inference In the 
practical sphere, also, there is affirmation and denial,^ there is the 
process of drawing a conclusion from a general aim to a particulai 
mode of action 

The pioper seat, oi home, as it were, of the entire animal life of 
ideation is found in sensation In the physiological psychology 
which treats this subject® Aristotle has used in comprehensive 

1 Aristotle’s of AmmaU (ct J B Meyer, Beihn 1855) treats* in ex- 

emplary manner, and with admirable caie of detailed investigation, anatomical, 
physiological, morphological, and biological problems, and also the questions of 
system The parallel work on plants xs indeed lost, but m compensation we 
have the work of his fiiend and disciple Theophrastus 

2 Eth yic VI 2, 1139 a 21 

8 Besides the sections which treat this subject, m the treatise on the Soul, the 
smaller treatises attached to this are also to be compaied, viz on JPeroeption, 
on Memory, on Dreams, etc 
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manner all the paiticulai iiiformation and theories which his piede- 
cessois, especially Demociitiis, possessed on this point, but he 
overcame the common inadequacy of all eailiei doctrines by conced- 
ing a mueli greater iinpoitance to the self-activity of the soul in the 
process in which perception aiises Hot satisfied to adopt the old 
theory that perception consists in a co-opeiation of object and sub- 
ject, he pointed to the unity of consciousness {Einheitlichlceit, /xco-ott/s), 
with which the animal soul unites what is given in the individual 
perceptions of the individual senses to form collective peiceptioiis, 
01 perceptions that perceive the object as a whole, and in so doing 
grasps also the lelations of numbei, situation, and motion Thus 
above the individual senses we must assume the common sense 
{^KOLvbv dlo’OyjTypLov^ which IS also the seat of lecollectiou, both of 
the mvoluntaiy or memory and the voluutaiy (dvaftvr/crt^) , 

by viitue of the ciieumstance that in it the peiceptions lemain as 
imaginative lepresentations ((^avrao-tat) , at the same tune, however, 
it is also the seat of oiii knowledge of our own states ^ 

^ 10 Vegetative and animal souls, however, foim in man but the 
matter toi the realisation of the Form peculiar to him, — the leason 
(vous — BiavodcrOaL) By its operation, impulse (dpe^is) becomes will 
{/SovXrjm ^) , imaginative representation becomes knowledge (Itti- 
o’rvfJt.rj) It comes as a something new and higher (‘^from without,’^ 
Oupadcv) to all the psychical activities which develop from perception 
even among the beasts Aristotle expressed this relation by desig- 
nating the pure rational activity itself as the active reason {vovs 
TTotTjTtKos), and, on the contrary, as passive reason (voi)? iraOrjuKo^i) ^ 
the mateiial of perceptions, which arises from the bodily existence, 
furnishes possibilities and occasions for reason, and is subsequently 
woiked ovei and formed by it.; 

Accordingly the “passive” reason signifies the individual phase 
(Erscheinungsweise) given in the natuial disposition of the individ- 
ual man, and determined by the occasions of his personal experience, 
— the “ active ” reason, on the contrary, signifying the pure reason 
considered as a unity in its nature and principles {prmcipielJe JEJinr 
ImtUchkeit), common to all individuals The latter is imperishable, 
as it IS without beginning, while the former passes away with the 

^ Wfth regard to physiological localisation Aristotle found the psychical 
activity to be attached to the vital warmth (jiptffVTQv 6ipp.6v)<, which as animating 
breath (vveupa.) la mingled with tlie blood, and his school developed this doc- 

ZeitscJmft furVolkerp8ychologie,im,pp, 
fi* In consequence of this he regarded the heart as the seat of the common 
sense and so supplanted the better insight with which Alcmseon, Diogenes of 
Apollonia, Democritus, and Plato had recognised the importance of the brain 

^ doctrine of inner perception is found in Arist J?e An. 

III. 2, 426 h 12. 
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individuals m whom it appears Personal immortality is put in 
question by this conclusion ]ust as in the Platonic Timceus, where 
it was claimed only for the rational “ part ” of the soul, i e that 
part winch is everywhere alike and impersonal It is cleai that we 
have here no longei to do with empirical psychology, but with such 
doctiines as have been taken fiom the systematic connection of 
the whole woik, and grafted upon psychology in consequence ol 
ethical and epistemological postulates 

11 In the conception of the reason as the Foini peculiar to the 
human soul, Aristotle found the key to the solution of that feature 
of the ethical problem which even Plato had sought m vain, / e 
that of the content of the Good Man’s happiness or imll-heimf 
(cvSdt/Aovta), which m Aristotle’s system also is regarded as the 
supieme end of all endeavour (rcA-o?), is, indeed, dependent in part 
upon external fortune, it is not complete until this has afforded 
its good things , but ethics has to do only with that which stands in 
oiii power (ra €<#>' ^/xlv), only with the happiness which man gains 
by Ills own activity (irpaKTov ayaOov) Every being, however, be- 
comes haj)py by the unfolding of his own nature and of his own 
peculiar activity — man, therefore, thiough reason The virtue of 
man is, accoidingly, that habitude oi permanent state of mind 
through which he is made capable of the practice of rational activ- 
ity , it develops out of the endowments of his natural disposition, 
and has for its fiuit, satisfaction, pleasiue 

As lu the animal soul impulse and perception were to be dis- 
tinguished as different expressions, so, too, the reason develops 
itself, partly as rational action, partly as rational thought , as per- 
fection, on the one hand, of the character or disposition (pOo^), on 
the other, of the faculty of intelligence (atV^avco-^at in the broadest 
sense of the word) Thus there result, as the excellence or ability 
of the rational man, the ethical and the intellectual or dianoetic vii- 
tues 

12 The ethical virtues grow out of that training of the will by 
which it becomes accustomed to act according to right insight 
(fjypovrjais — opOo^ Xoyo?) It enables man, in his decisions, to follow 
practical reason, i e insight into what is correct or proper With 
this doctrine Aristotle transcends the principles of Socrates, — 
with evident regard to the facts of the ethical life not that he 
assigned to the will a psychological independence as over against 
knowledge ; the point, rather, is, that he gave up the opinion that 
the determination of the will arising from rational insight must of 
itself he stronger than the desire arising from defective knowledge 
Since experience often shows the reverse of this, man must gam by 
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practice that self-control (cyKparcta) by means of which he follows 
under all circumstances that which is rationally known, even against 
the strongest desiies ^ 

Willie to ethical viitue in general belong natural disposition, 
insight, and habitude, the individual virtues are distinguished by 
the difeient relations of life to which they refei A systematic 
development of these is not given by Aristotle, but we have, rather, 
a comprehensive and delicate tieatment of the individual virtues 
The general principle is that rational insight always finds the right 
mean between the unreasonable extremes to which the natural 
impulsive life leads Thus courage is the right mean between 
cowardice and rashness A particularly detailed exposition is given 
to friendship® as the common striving for all that is good and 
beautiful, and also to 3 ustice as the basis of the political community 

13 For Aristotle, like Plato, was convinced that the moral excel- 
lence of man, since it always relates to activities which prosper m 
the hte of a community, can find its fulfilment only in the life of a 
community , foi him, too, there is ultimately no perfect moral life 
outside the state, the essential end of which was considered by 
Aristotle, also, to be the ethical training of its citizens As, never- 
theless, in the case of the individual man, virtue ought to develop 
out of the natural disposition, so the political relations also are 
treated by Aristotle from the point of view, that the historically 
given relations are to be used for the highest possible fulfilment of 
that highest end 

Every constitution is right if the government has the ethical weal 
of the community as its highest goal , every constitution has failed 
if this is not the case The good of the state, therefore, does not 
depend upon the external form, which is defined by the number 
of those who lule ^ The rule of a single individual may be right 
as a kingdom (^ao-Aeta), bad if a despotism (rupawts) ; the rule 
of few may be good if an aristocracy of culture and disposition, 
if an oligarchy of birth or property, bad; the rule of all as a 
republic of law and order (-TroXtreta) may be good, as mob-rule 
(& 7 p, 0 Kpana), bad With profound political intelligence, Aristotle 
brings together in these expositions the experiences of Grecian 
histoiy, and on the ground of these enters upon the •p'hilo8o:phy of 


1 In the polemic against the Socratic doctrine which Aristotle brings forward 
(S freedo'^* developed the first heginmngs of the problem 


^ In the eighth book of the Nieomaehman Sthtea, 

^ which the dialogue the Statesman, passing under Plato’s 
emphasised, while Plato himself m the Republic constructed 
lower pa^ oUlie'^soul''^ Psychological analogies of a predominance of the 
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history in giving intimations as to the necessity with which mdivid- 
nal forms of constitutions pass over into one another and develop 
out of one another 

After these presuppositions we can understand that Aristotle 
could not think of projecting in detail the constitution of an ideal 
state in Plato’s manner He contented himself with a critical 
emphasising of those elements which had pioved requisite in indi- 
vidual constitutions for fulfilling the geneial task of the state In 
this connection he agrees with the Platonic demand for a public 
system of education , the ethical community must itself take the 
care of fitting for their place the elements of which it will in future 
consist, and it is the task of education (in the treatment of which 
the fragment of the Politics breaks off) to lead man out of his rude 
state of nature with the help of the noble arts, to ethical and intel- 
lectual culture 

14 To the practical activity of the reason (XcytorTt/cov), in the 
broadei sense of the word, Aristotle leckoned also “making” 
{ttoulv) III addition to “ acting ” (Trpa^ts) , yet, on the other hand, 
he made so great distinction between this creative activity, which 
presents itself in ait, and the action directed toward the ends of 
daily life, that he occasionally set the science of art, poietic phi- 
losophy, as a thud independent science, side by side with the theo- 
retical and practical Of this poietic philosophy, there is pieserved 
besides the Ehetonc only the fiagment of his theory of the art of 
poetry, undei the name of the Poetic This sets out, indeed, from 
principles relating to the nature of art in general, but in its particu- 
lar subject offers only the outlines of a theory of tragedy In 
this, such peculiar relations of this science of ait to the two other 
principal parts of philosophy appear, that it becomes difdoult to sub- 
ordmate this branch under either of the other two 

Art IS imitative production, and the arts are distinguished as well 
by the objects which they imitate as by the material with which 
they imitate The objects of poetic art are men and their actions, 
its means are language, rhythm, and harmony Tragedy, in particu- 
lar, represents an important action as performed immediately by 
speaking and acting persons ^ 

But the purpose of this imitative representation is an ethical one 
the passions of man, in particular in the case of tragedy, fea¥ and 
sympathy, are to be so excited, that by their excitation and en- 
hancement purification of the soul {KaSapai^) from these passions 
IS brought about. 


1 Poet 6, 1449 b 24 
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On the doctrine of the Catharsiii^ which became so important for the later 
theoi> of art, and on the literature concerning it, cf A Doimg, Die Kunstlehre 
des Aristotele'i (Jena, 187d) 

The attainment of this end is, howevei, accomplished in such 
a ^vay, that lu artistic repiesentation the particulai is bi ought to 
oui view, not as a particulai, but in its universal nature oi essence 
Alt, like science, has foi its object the umveisal in its paiticular 
realisation , it ofteis a kind ol knowledge, and with this the pleas- 
ure which attends upon knowledge ^ 

15 The highest peifectioii of its development finally is achieved 
by the rational natiue of man in knoivledge The cha}ioetic virtues 
are the highest, and those which bring complete happiness The 
activity of the theoretical reason (ivLCTTrifiovLKov) is directed to the 
immediate appiehension of the highest tiuths, t e of the concep- 
tions and judgments which the inductive search of scientific inves- 
tigation only leads up to without being able to prove, and from 
which all deduction must take its beginning (cf § 12, 4) 

P)Ut knowledge of these, the full unfolding of the “ active reason ” 
m man, is again designated by Aristotle as a beholding (deiapia) , 
and with this beholding of the highest truth man gams a paiticipa- 
tion in that pure thought, in which the essence of the deity consists, 
and thus, also, in the eternal blessedness of the divine self-conscious- 
ness. For this “beholding” which exists only for its own sake 
and has no ends of will or deed, this wishless absoiption in the 
peiception of the highest truth, is the blessedest and best of all I 


1 Poet 9, 1451 b 6 


PAET II. 

THE HBLLENISTIC-ROMAN PHILOSOPHY 

As regards the geneial literature, the same works serve for tins part that were 
cited at the beginning of Part I. 

With the age of Aristotle, Grecian civilisation stepped out 
from its national restrictions and into the great geneial movement 
in which the peoples of antiquity that dwelt about the Meditei- 
ranean, through mteichange and adjustment of their ideas, became 
fused into one common civilisation This process began through 
the union of Oriental with Gieek thought, in the Hellenistic states 
of Alexandei’s successois It found its external completion in the 
Eoman Empire, its internal completion in Christianity Hellen- 
ism, Romdnism, and Christianity were the three stages in which the 
world’s futuie civilisation developed from antiquity 
The intellectually determining element in this union was Greek 
science, and herein consists its significance for the world’s histoiy. 
It became, like Gieek art, the common possession of ancient ci\ili- 
sation To it were joined step by step the highest movements in 
the inner life ol the peoples, and it became the forming power foi 
all the longings and impulses that lived within their souls. It 
was with the fall of its political independence, with its absorp- 
tion into the Empire, that the Greek nation bought the accomplish- 
ment of its task of civilisation, by their dispersal over the world 
the Greeks became the teacheis of the world 

Butin connection with this entrance into more extended relations, 
Greek science experienced a separation of the different elements 
which were united in it Together with the purely theoretical 
interest in which it had originated, and which had found so clear 
an expiession in the personality and teaching of Aristotle, a practi- 
cal interest had in time developed, which sought m science ''the 
conviction that should govern life In Plato’s philosophy the two 
were inseparately fused together, but now these two tendencies of 
science became separated. 

Scientific thought, which had come to a knowledge of its own 
processes in the Aristotelian logic, had arrived at the consciousness 

166 
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of fundamental conceptions^ with the aid of which it could use the 
abundance of phenomena The principal opposing theories of the 
interpretation of the world had developed in the great systems, and 
in this way a fixed frame or setting was foimed for the scientific 
treatment of detail But beginning, as it did, with so slightly ex- 
tended a knowledge of detail, the more successful Greek science was 
m the development of principles, the more it now experienced a 
crippling, at once of metaphysical interest and metaphysical force 
In consequence of this, however, the theoretical tendency of sci- 
ence was toward details, and the fundamental scientific character of 
the Hellenistic- Roman time is erudition and the development of the 
special sciences The individual man of science, by entiance into 
one of the great schools, gamed a firm support of collective opinion, 
and a ruling principle for the treatment of separate questions and 
subjects which interested him And indifference toward general 
metaphysical theories was the greater, the moie it appeared that 
fruitful investigation in special provinces, extension of knowledge 
of facts, and comprehension of special departments of science were 
possible, independently of the strife of metaphysical systems The 
separation of problems, which had been completed typically in the 
Aristotelian teaching and school, led necessarily to specialisation, 
and the purely theoretical inteiest in knowledge for its own sake 
developed, during the Hellenistic-Roman period, essentially in the 
individual sciences The great savants of later antiquity stand, it is 
true, in loose relations with one school or another, but they always 
show themselves indifferent to metaphysics So it happens that 
during this time production, so far as the theoretical principles of 
philosophy were concerned, was extremely small, while investiga- 
tion into mathematics, natural science, grammar, philology, literary 
and general history, had rich and comprehensive results to record 
With the great mass of those names which are reckoned as philos 
ophers,” whether heads of schools or associates in the schools, and 
which are continued in the schematic treatment of the History of 
Philosophy;^ only literary-historical notices are connected, as that 
they worked specially in this or that department , or it may be per- 
sonal information, of no importance to philosophy, as that they 
attached themselves to this or that one among the earlier teachers, 
aimost never do we find any formation of new and original con- 
ceptions So far as theoretical knowledge was concerned, this 
period turned the old problems of the Greeks hither and thither, 
and moved along the track which it found already laid dowUt 
So much the more powerfully, during these centuries of appropri- 
ation and elaboration, did the practical significance of philosophy 
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unfold itself The need of a scientific doctiine of the ends of 
human life, of such a wisdom as should guarantee the happiness of 
tlie individual, could but become more urgent as the ideal structure 
ot Greek life fell m pieces, as the leligion of the people sank ever 
more and more to an external tradition, as the crumbling political 
life, lobbed of its independence, no longer awakened devotion, and 
the individual in his innei life felt thrown back upon himself 
Thus Wisdom for the conduct of life became the fundamental problem 
ot the ]jhilosophy which followed that of the Greeks, and the nar- 
lowing in the statement of the philosophical problem which Socrates, 
and after him the Cynic and Cyienaic schools of Sophistic thought, 
had begun, is the geneial chaiactei of the succeeding period 

This did not exclude geneial theoretical doctiines and their 
sharply championed contests fiom assuming aiis of gieat impor- 
tance during this period , but, on the one hand, they met with no 
oiigiiial interest for then own sake, and consequently developed 
only in the directions which were determined by the real end in 
view, ^ e that of wisdom for the conduct of life , on the other hand, 
they were lacking in originality, they were thioughout only the old 
traditions shifted about, conditioned by the fundamental practical 
thoughts Even such compiehensive systems as the Stoic and the 
fTeo-Platonic woik only with the conceptions of Gieek philosophy, 
in order to gain a theoretical basis foi their practical ideal Tlie 
key to their theoretical doctrines lies always in the fundamental 
practical conviction, and m so far they are all of them character- 
istic typos of the mingling of pioblems 

With this predoimnance ot practical importance is connected the 
fact that the dependen(*e of philosophy upon the geneial movement 
ot civilisation, which had already with the Sophists made its 
entrance into the quiet cii cle of disinterested investigation, became 
in the Hellenistic-lloman period a permanent phenomenon, and 
this appeals most decisively in the changing attitude of this phi- 
losophy towaid 'ieligion 

The development which Gieek x^kilosophy had taken, and the 
ever more sharply pronounced opposition to the religion of the 
people into which it had come, bi ought with it the result that 
the special task of that wisdom for the conduct of life which the 
post-Aiistoteliaii philosophy sought, was to find a compensation for 
lelufious faith The cultured world, which had lost the support 
afforded by religion, and was obliged to give up that of the state 
also, sought it in philosophy As a result, the point of view of the 
Hellenistic-Roman wisdom for the conduct of life was primarily 
that of individual morality^ and the philosophy which busied itself 
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with this had, consequently, a thoroughly ethical stamp The 
sharpness of the opposition of this individualistic ethics to leligion 
appears most clearly among the Epicureans But in the other 
schools, also, the doctimes of the deity have a purely ethical, oi 
perhaps a theoietical interest, but none that is specifically religious 
This essentially ethical development of philosophy reached its 
completion in Greece, especially, indeed, in Athens, which, amid all 
the spread of Gieek cultuie eastward and westward, toimed foi 
centuries the centre of scientific life But soon new centres pai- 
ticularly foi erudite detailed investigation, aiose in the great libra- 
ries and museums, in Rhodes, in Pergamum, in Alexandiia, in 
Taisus, in Rome, and later, in Antioch and Byzantium Of these, 
Alexandria became especially important, where not only did elaboia- 
tive erudition experience so typical a development, that the entire 
direction of this period is generally called “ hterary-historical ” in 
accordance with it, but wheie, also, the philosophical direction of 
the tune experienced its decided change 

For as time went on philosophy could not remain indifferent to 
that deep feeling of dissatisfaction which had seized the ancient 
world in the midst of all the glory of the Roman Empire This 
huge empire oifeied to the peoples which it had welded together 
into a mighty unit, no compensation for the loss of their narional 
independence, it granted them neither inner worth nor outer for- 
tune The di aught from the life of earth had become insipid to 
ancient peoples, and they thirsted after religion So they groped 
after the different cults and religious practices which individual 
peoples had brought with them, and the religions of the Orient 
becaipe mixed with those of the Occident. 

Into this movement philosophy was the more drawn, the more it 
became clear that it could not satisfy the cultured man by the 
presentation of its ethical ideal of life, — could not secure for him 
the promised happiness It followed then — at first, m Alexandria 
— that the mingling, surging flood of religious ideas emptied itself 
into philosophy, which now sought to build up upon a scientific 
basis, not only an ethical conviction, but a religion as well Philos- 
ophy employed the conceptions of Greek science to clarify and put 
in order religious ideas, to give to the importunate demand of 
religious feeling an idea of the world that should be satisfactory 
to it, and so created the systems of vehgious metaphysics^ in more or 
less intimate connection with the contending religions 
Accordingly, in the Hellenistic-Roman philosophy there are two 
distinct periods to be distinguished, the ethical and the religious. 
The last century b c is to be designated as the time in which the 
one gradually passed over into the other. 
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THE ETHICAL PERIOD. 

The two schools of the great masters of Attic philosophy, the 
Academic and the Penpatetic, followed the tendency of the tune 
which separated science into the two branches, ethical philosophy 
and learned investigation While in the first generation oi the 
Academy — that contemporary with Aristotle — a Pythagoieanising 
metaphysics had predominated, this made room in the next iienod 
for popular moralising (cf p 101) In the Lyceum, indeed, Theo- 
phastuSj and after him, StiatOj held fast to the development and 
re-shaping of the Aristotelian metaphysics, but the associates of 
Theoprastus, Diccearchus^ Anstoxenus, and others, as well as Theo- 
phrastus himself, tinned to literal y-histoncal studies and to natiual 
science Later, the Peripatetics had a great share in the Alexan- 
drian erudition, and the history of philosophy especially found lu 
them its most industrious woikers But in philosophy itself they 
played onl;y the conservative rule of defending the system of their 
school against the attacks of the others, especially upon the ethical 
domain, and the new edition of the Aristotelian works by Andioni- 
cus gave new stimulus for a zealous reproduction of his teaching 
Paiaphiases, commentaries, excel pts, and interpretations formed 
the chief occupation of the later Peripatetics 

The Academy and Lyceum were, however, injured in their work- 
ing by the two schools which were founded towaid the end of the 
fourth century, and which owed then great succesL to the fact that 
they formulated the tendency of the time toward the practical wi‘j- 
dom of life with the clearness and impressiveness of one-sidedness 
namely, the S^pic and the Epicuieaii 

The first was founded m the Sroa TroLKikr} by Zeno, a native of 
Citium in Cyprus, and had, both in his time and in that of his suc- 
cessor, Cleavthes, more likeness to Cynicism than in the time of its 
third head, Ohrysippus, who succeeded m turning the school into a 
more scientific couise Epicurus, on the contrary, founded a society 
which made the Hedonistic principle, in a refined and intellect- 
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uahsed form, its centre, but developed only a slight degree of 
seientific vitality While numerous adherents were won to its 
social-ethical principle then established, and to the view of the 
woild connected with it, as these were continued through antiquity 
and especially in the Roman world, the school remained decidedly 
more unfruitful scientifically than the others, as well in the special 
sciences as m philosophy Its doctiines have been presented in an 
interesting manner by the Roman poet, Luci etius. 

These four schools continued side by side in Athens for centuries, 
and in the time of the Empiie they were still maintained in vaiious 
chairs of instruction, and formed there a sort of university , but 
only in the Academy, and heie only with great gaps, can a succes- 
sion of heads of the school be tiaced, while the tradition in the 
case of the Stoa and the Epicureans breaks off with the first cen- 
tury B c , and foi the Lyceum soon aftei that time 

At first, howevei, these fotn schools contended with each other m 
the liveliest fashion during the third and second centuries b c , and 
it was especially in ethical questions* and m metaphysical, physical 
and logical questions only in so fai as connected with the ethical, 
that they sought to bear away the palm from one another ^ 

But, moving along side by side with the dogmatic doctrines during 
the whole period was anothei tendency, which, like the Stoic and 
Epicurean philosophy, oiiginated in the teaching of the Sophists 
namely, Scepticism It did not, indeed, take on the form of an 
association in a scliool, Imt it, too, was brought together into a system- 
atic foun^ and found an ethical culmination Such a concentration, 
m accord with the spiiit of the times, of the negative results of the 
teaching of the Sophists, was achieved by Pyi rlio^ whose doctrines 
were set forth by Timon This Sophistical scepticism had the 
tiiumph of obtaining possession of Plato’s grove for a time , for, if 
the Middle Academy did not make this doctrine fully its own, it made 
it a weapon for combating Stoicism and grounding its own ethics 
In this phase of the development of the Academy appear the two 
heads of the school, A) cesilaus and Cai neades, who were separated by 
about a century In after tune, when the Academy again rejected 
Scepticism, this doctrine met with sympathy principally among the 
empuical physicians, among whom, even at the end of this period, 
AEnesidemus and Agnppa are to be mentioned A complete collec- 
tion of the doctrines of the Sceptics, made at a much later time, 
IS preserved in the works of Sextus Empiricus 


' Cicero ill his philosophical dialogues gives vivid pictures of these school con- 
iroveraicb, with a dextrous use of the original sources. 
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But the deeper significaaoe of this Scepticism was that it brought 
to expression the fundamental frame of mind which had seized the 
entire ancient civilisation as it had once seized that ot Greece, — a 
frame of mind at variance with the tiue ideal import and content of 
that civilisation, and the same lack of the spmt of decided convic- 
tion found only another form in the Eclecticism which began to 
develop in the second half of the second centuiy With the exten- 
sion of the schools in the great relations ot the life of the Eoinan 
Empire, the school-spnit disappeared, polemic was crippled, and the 
need of adjustment and fusion made itself felt instead The teleo- 
logical view of the world, especially, formed the basis upon which 
Platonism, Aiistotelianism, and Stoicism could agree m a common 
opposition against Epiciiieanism 

The tendency to waid such a fusion, toward syncretisms first awoke 
in the Stoic school, and found its most efficient supporters in Pance- 
tiiis and PosidoniuSs who supplemented the doctrine of the Stoa 
on all sides by borrowing Platonic and Aristotelian elements In 
opposition to them stood the New Academy, which, aftei PInlo of 
Larissa had made an end of the sceptical episode in the develop- 
ment of the school, made the attempt, through Antioclms, to unite 
philosophy, then so disunited, upon those doctrines in which Plato 
and Aristotle agree 

Less important, because more devoid of principles, but not, there- 
fore, the less significant historically, was that soit of eclecticism 
which the Romans einjiloyed in taking up Greek philosophy This 
consisted m piecing together, from an essentially practical point of 
view, the difterent school systems which met their approval This 
was the case with Cicero, Vano, and in part with the school of the 
Seaticms 

Of the Peripatetic School (the Lyceum), the co-founder himself is primarily 
to be noticed, Theophrastus of Erebus in Lesbos (about »>70-287), a somewhat 
younger fiiend of Aristotle, who thiough his teachings and writings won great 
regard for the school Of his works, the botanical, also a fragment of the 
JMetaphy^ic'i, extracts from his Chaiactets, from the treatise concerning percep- * 
tion, from las history of physics, and some isolated fragments are preserved 
(edited by E Wimrner, Breslau, 1842-62) 

With him appear Budemus of Rhodes, Aristoxenus of Tarentum, who 
studied music historically and theoretically (Elemente der Mustic, German by 
R Westphal, Leips 1883), Dicaearchus of Messina, a learned polyhistor who 
wrote a history of Grecian civilisation (jSfos 'E\\d5os), and Strato of Lampsacus, 
who was head of the school (287-209) and had as smname ‘‘ The Physicist.” 

Among the Peiipatetic doxographers, Herimppus, Sotion, Satyrus, Ileiacftides 
Lembus (in the second centuiy n c ), and among the later commentators, 
Alexander of Aphrodisias (about 200 a d in Athens) are to be mentioned 

The Middle Academy begins with Arcesilaus of Pitane. in ^olia (about 
315-241), whose teachings were recorded by his pupil Lacydes, and ends with 
Carneades (in Rome, 155) and his successor Clitomachus, who died 110 Noth- 
ing remains of then writings The sources are, beside Diogenes Laertius, pnn*^ 
cipally Cicero and Sextus Empiricus. 
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Just as indirect and general in its character is our knowledge of the New 
Academy Philo of Larisba was still in Rome m 87 IIis successor, Antio- 
chuB of Ascalon, was heard by Ciceio in Athens m 78 To the suppoiteisof 
eclectic Platonism m this fiist, essentially ethical form belong among others 
Anus Didymus, who inclined strongly to Stoicism (in the time ot Augustus), 
and Thrasyllus (undei Tibeiius), who piepared an edition of the works of 
DeinociiUis and Plato, arianged accouling to subjects An extensive literature 
of paraphrase and commentary connected with Plato’s works also developed in 
the Academy 


When we consider the peisonality of the Stoic School, we are struck by the 
frequency of the descent ot its inembeis from the Hellenistic mixed races of the 
Otieiit Thus the toundei, Zeno i^about 340-265), came hoin his Cyprian home 
as a meiohant to Athens, and theie, taken captive by philosophy, is said to 
have absoibed the doctimes ot the ditterent schools, to tound his own in the 
year 308 llis principal pupil was Cleanthes ot Assos in 'Jhoas, fiom whose 
writings a monotheistic hymn to Zeus is pieserved, Stob Kcl I 30 (Wachs- 
inutli, p 25) The scientitic head ot the school was Chrysippus (280-209) of 
Soli or Tarsus in Cilicia He is said to have wiitten an extiaordmary amount, 
hut, aside fiom the titles, only veiy unimpoitant fiagmeiits of his works are 
preserved Ct G Bagnet (Loewen, 1822) Among the hterarydiistorical 
iiavants ot the Stoic School, Diogenes of Babylon and Apollodorus are to be 
mentioned , Anstaichus and Eratosthenes stood in close lelation to the school 

Pansetms (180-110), who was strongly influenced by the Academic scepticism 
and who maintained a close i elation with the Roman statesmen, began the syn- 
cretistic development ot the Stoa, which was completed by Posidonius of Syiian 
Apainea (iibout 135-50) The latter was one of the greatest polyhistors ot 
antiquity, ebpecially in the geographico-histoiical domain tie taught in Rhodes, 
and was heaid by many young Romans, among whom was Cicero 

Concei ning the Stoics of the time ot the Empire, cf the following chapter 
Souices for the Stoic doctrines are Cicero and Diogenes Laertius, Book VII , m 
part also the extant writings of the Stoics ot the time of the Empiie, and the 
discoveries at Herculaneum 

I) Tiedinaun, Si/stem dn stoischen Philosophic (3 vols , Leips 1776), P 
Weygoldt, Die Philosophic dn tod (Leips 1881), P Ogeieau, Essai sur le 
Systcmc Fhilosophiiiue des Stoinens (Pans, 1885) , L Stein, Die Psychologic 
der Stoa (2 volh , Berlin, 188b~88) , [Capes, Stoicism, Lend 1880] 


Epicurus (341-270), bom m Samos, the son of an Athenian schoolmabter, 
had aheady made attempts at teaching m Mitylene and in Lampsacus, before 
ioundmg in Athens, in 306, the society which is named after his “gaidens” 
(/C^irot, hroti, as also the other schools were named after the places where they 
assembled) He was much loved as a teacher, on account of his companionable 
qualities Of his numerous writings lightly thrown off, the pioverbs (/ciJpiat 
oogoi), three didactic letters, parts ot his treatise wepl 0uo-6ws (in the discoveries 
at Herculaneum), and besides only scattered fragments are preserved, collected 
and arranged systematically by H Useiier, Epicuiea (Leips 1887) 

• Among the great mass of his followers, antiquity brings into prominence his 
closest friend Metrodorus of Lampsacus , also Zeno of Sidon (about 150) and 
i hfednis (about po n c ) Philodemus of Gadaia m Coele-Syria has become a 
somewhat more distinct figuie to us since a part of his wiitings has been found 
(s^J^rculanensium voluminum qtioe supersunt, first series, Naples* 
^ valuable, irepi Ka.1 <rrifjt^i(&(rewv (cf 

^ ^ Ainim, Philodemea, Halle, 1888) 

The didactic poem of Tit Lucretius Caras (98-54), Dp Natwalierum, In sir 
Lachmann (Berlin, 1850) and Jac Bernays (Leips 
18^), [Bng ed with tr of the poem by Munro, Loud 1886 Cf The Atomic 
Theortf of Lucretius, by J Masson, Lond 1884] 

Further sources aie Cicero and Diogenes Laertius, in the tenth hook 
Ct M Qiipix, La Morale d* Epicure (Pans, 1878), P v Gizycki. Ueher das 
Lehen nnd die Moi alpkUowphie des Epikm (Beilin, 1879) , W Wallace Em~ 

‘ in. «P 'a w L ‘Sa.5. 
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Scepticism, as accords with the iiatuie of the makes its appeal ance, 
not as a close school, but in loosei foim i It leiiiams doubttul whether the sys- 
teiiiatisei ol Scepticism, Pyrrho ol hlis (peihaps 805-275), had any intimate 
lel.itions with the Sociatic-Sophibtic school of Ins native city A certain Ihyso, 
who passes toi the son ot Stilpo, is looked upon as an mteimediate link lie 
accompanied Alexander on his journey to Asia, togethei with a tollowei cjt 
Denioci itus, Anaxaiclius by name The Sillograph, Tiniori of Phlius (320-230, 
the lattei part of the time at Athens) from Pyiiho’s standpoint deiides philoso- 
pheis Fiagments ot his wiitmgs m C Wachsmuth, De Tmoue Phliasio 
(Leips 1859) Cf Ch Waddmgton, Pijiihon (Pans, 1877) 

'^riie external relations of latei Scepticism aie very obscure and unceitain^ 
^Eiiiesidemus tiom Ciiussus taught in Alexandria, and composed a tieatise, 
llvpp(bvGioL\6’yoi^ c»t which nothing leinains Ills life falls piobably in the hist 
centuiy nr , yet it has also betui set almost two centuries later Of Agiippa, 
nothing ill detail can be established The literaiy repiesentative of Scepticism 
is the physician Sextus Empmeua, who lived about 200 a n , and of his wiit- 
nigs tlieie are extant his Outline fihetUiPH of PiiDhonisrfi {Yivppibveioi hirorvTrditreLi) ^ 
and the luvebtigations coiuprehendcd uiidei the name Adveisus Mathenifftitos, 
ot which Books VII -Xr contain the exposition of the sceptical doctiine, with 
many valuable historical notices (ed by J Bekker, Berlin, 1842) 

Ct K Staudlm, Gesch und Gei^t des Skepticismua (Leips 1794-05) , N 
Maccoll, The Gieel Sceptics (London, 1809), L Haas, Pe PhiloHophuuua 
Scepticoumi Sucxessiombu** (Wiiizhma, 1875), [Owen, Evenings with the Scep- 
tics (Lond 1881) , A beth. Ait StepUcinm^ in Enc Bnt'\ 

Among the Romans, the admission of philosophy at first eiicounteTed violent 
lesistance, but by the beginning of the first century no it was the general 
custom tor the young Romans ot supenoi lank to study in Athens oi Rhodes, 
and to heai the lectures of the lieads of schools, tor the same end as that for which 
the Athenians had foinieily heard the Sophists The liteiary activity of Marcus 
Tullius Cicero (l0t)-43) must be judged trom the point of view of hispuipose, 
which was to aw akin among his countiymeii an inch nation for general scien- 
tific ciiltuie and a com}irt*heiision of its meaning, and from this standpoint his 
w'ork IS to be highly pii/ed bkill m composition and gi.ice of lonn excuse the 
lack of propel philosophising ability, w'hieh is shown in astlettion of doetiines 
biused on no philosophical piiiunph* The mam tieatiscs arc Be Fimhusy Be 
0£itu% Tustitlauin Bisputationeh^ De jYatma Beoimn, Be Fato, 

Be Dwinatitme Cf lleibait, U<hec die Pkilo'iophie ties (JiteiOy m Woiks, 
XII 167 tf [Tians of the above wiitings of Ciceio iii the Bohn Lib ] 

His fiierid, M Teicntius Varro (110-27), the well-known poly hist or and 
prolific writei, was more learned, but of his labours toward the history of philos- 
ophy only occasional notes are exUnt 

Quintus Sextus and a son of the same name and Sotion of Alexaiidiia are 
named as Sextians botion seems to have been the mteimediate link in which 
the Stoic moials weie brought into union with the Alexandrian Pythagoreanism, 
and given that religious turn which characterises them in tlie time of the Empiie 
Some of their Sentences, disco\ered m a Syrian tianslation, have been edited 
by Gildemeistcr (Bonn, 1873) 

On the literary conditions of this whole period cf R Hirzel, Untei suchungen 
zxi Cicei o's jfhilosopkibchen Schriften (3 vols , Leips 1877-83) 


§ 14 The Ideal of the Wise Man 

The fimdamental ethical tendency of the philosophising of Jkhis 
entire period is still more precisely characterised by the tact that 
it IS throughout individual ethics that forms the centre of investiga- 
tion 111 this time of epigones The elevation to the ideals of ethical 

A Hence all reckonings by the successions of heads of the school, attempted 
m order to fix the chronology of the later Sceptics, are illusory. 
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community, in which moials culminated with both Plato and Aris- 
totle, was a glorification that had become foreign to its time, of 
that through which Greece had become great, viz the thought 
of an active, living state This had lost powei over the hearts of 
men, and even in the schools of Plato and Aristotle it found so 
little sympathy that the Academicians, as well as the Peripatetics, 
brought into the foiegiound the question of individual happiness 
and viitue What is pieserved from the treatise of the Academi- 
cian Grantor, On Gnef,^ or fiom the woiks of Theophrastus under 
the title of Ethical Characters, stands wholly upon the footing of a 
philosophy that esteems the light appreciation of the good things 
of life to be its essential object 

In the endless discussions on these questions in which the schools 
engaged in the following centuries, the successors of the two gieat 
thinkers of Attic philosophy found themselves in an attitude of 
common opposition to the new schools Both had pursued through 
the entire ciicuit of empirical reality the realisation of the Idea of 
the Good, and in spite of all the idealism with which Plato 
especially strove to tianscend the world of the senses, they had 
not failed to appreciate the relative value of this world’s goods 
Highly as they prized viitue, they yet did not exclude the view* that 
f 01 the complete happiness of man ^ the favour of external fortune, 
health, prosperity, etc , are requisite also, and they denied espe- 
cially the doctrine of the Cynics and Stoics that virtue is not 
only the higliest (as they admitted), hut also the sole good 

At all events, however, they too laboured to determine the right 
conduct of life which promised to make man happy, and while 
individual inembeis of the schools pursued their special researches, 
the public activity, especially that of the heads of the schools 
in their polemic with their opponents, was diiected to the end of 
drawing the picture of the normal man This it was that the time 
desired of philosophy . “ Show us how the man must be constituted 
who is sure of his happiness, whatever the fortune of the world 
may bring him * ” That this normal man must be called the able, 
the virtuous, and that he can owe his virtue only to insight, to 
knowledge, that he therefore must be the ^^wise’^ man, — this is 
the presupposition arising from the Socratic doctrine, which is 
recdgnised as self-evident by all parties during this entire period , 
and therefore all strive to portray the ideal of the wise man, i e 
of the man whom his insight makes virtuous, and so, happy 

1 Cl T. Kayser (Heidelberg, 1841). 

^ This Aristotelian view was completely assented to by Speusippus and Xen- 
derates of the Older Academy. 
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1 The most prominent characteristic in the conception of the 
«^wise man,” as determined in this peiiod, is, therefore, imjpe'itur'ba- 
hility (ataraxy^ arapaita) Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics aie un- 
weaiied in piaising this independence of the woild as the desiiable 
quality of the wise man he is free, a king, a god , whatever hap- 
pens to him, it cannot attack his knowledge, his virtue, his happi- 
ness , his wisdom rests in himself, and the world does not trouble 
him This ideal, as thus portrayed, is characteristic of its time, 
the normal man, for this period, is not he who works and creates 
for the sake of gieat purposes, but he who knows how to free him- 
self fiom the external world, and find his happiness in himself alone 
The inner isolation of individuals, and indifference toward general 
ends, find here shaip expression the overcoming of the outei woild 
conditions the happiness of the wise man 

But since he has no power over the world without him, he must 
overcome it loitliin himself ^ he must become master of the effects 
which it exeicises upon him These effects, however, consist in 
the feelings and desires which the world and life excite in man , 
they are disturbances of his own nature — emotions, or passions 
{irdOrj) affectus). Wisdom is shown, therefore, in the relation 
which man maintains to his piassions ^ It is essentially freedom 
from passions or emotions, emotionlessness (apathy, hrdBaa^ is the 
Stoic expression) To rest unmoved within one’s self, this is the 
blessing of this wisdom ” 

The terms with which this doctrine is introduced in the case of 
Epicurus and Pyrrho point immediately to a dependence upon 
Aristippus and Democritus It corresponds to the gradual trans- 
formation which took place in the Hedonistic school (cf § 7, 9) tliat 
Bptcm ws,® who made its principle his own, and likewise designated 
pleaswe as the highest good^ nevertheless prefen ed the permanent 
fame of satisfaction and rest to the enjoyment of the moment 
The Cyrenaics also had found the essence of pleasuie m gentle 
motion; but — Epicurus held — that is still a “pleasure in motion” , 
and the state of painless rest, free from all wishes KarauTrj- 

yjoriKYi)^ IS of higher value Even the zest and spiiit of enjoy- 
ment has become lost , the Epicurean would indeed gladly enjoy 


1 The ancient conception of the passions {Affect)^ extending into modern 
tune (Spinoza), is accordingly wider than that the present psychology It is 
best defined by the Latin translation pei turbot tones anzwu,” “emotions,” and 
includes all states of feeling and wjU in which man is dependent upon the outer 
world 

2 As intermediate links, the younger followers of Democritus, strongly tmc- 
tured with Sophistic doctrine, are named, especially a certain Kaimphanes^ 
whom Epicurus heard. 
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all pleasure, but it must not excite him or set him in motion 
Peace of soul (yaA-Tyvicr/xos, cf § 10, 5) is all that he wishes, and he 
anxiously avoids the storms winch tin eaten it, i e the passions 

Epicurus theiefoie recognised the logical consistency with which 
the Cynics had characterised abnence of loants as virtue and happi- 
ness , but he was tai fioin seriously renouncing pleasure, as they 
did The wise man must, to be sure, understand this also, and act 
accordingly, as soon as it becomes requisite in the course of things 
But his satisfaction will be greater in piopoition as the compass of 
the wishes which he finds satisfied is fullei Just for this reason, 
he needs the in .sight {<hpovg<n%) which not only makes it possible to 
estimate the differ ent degrees of pleasure and pain as detei mined 
thiough the feelings, which aie to be expected in a paiticulai case, 
but also decides whether and how fai one should give place to indi- 
vidual wishes In this aspect Epicuieamsin distinguished thiee 
kinds of wants some are natuial (^ucrct) and unavoidable, so that, 
since it is not possible to exist at all without their satisfaction, even 
the wise man cannot free himself from them , others, again, are only 
conventional (vo/iw), aitificial, and imaginary, and the wise man has 
to see thiough then nothingness and put them from him , between 
the two, however (here Epicurus opposes the radically one-sided 
natuie of Cynicism), lies the great mass of those wants which have 
their natural right, hut are not indeed indispensable for existence 
Hence the wise man can in case of necessity renounce them , but 
since the satisfaction of these gives happiness, he will seek to satisfy 
them as far as possible Complete blessedness falls to liis lot who 
re 30 ices in all these good things m quiet enjoyment, without stormy 
striving 

On the same ground, Epicurus prized mental joys higher than 
physical enjoyments which are connected with passionate agitation 
But he seeks the joys of the mind, not in pure knowledge, bnt in 
the gesthetic refinement of life, in that intercourse with friends 
which is pervaded by wut and sentiment and touched with delicacy, 
in the comfortable arrangement of daily living Thus the wise 
man, in quiet, creates for himself the blessedness of self-en]oyment, 
independence of the moment, of its demands and its results He 
knows what he can secure for himself, and of this he denies himself 
nothing , hut he is not so foolish as to be angry at fate or to lament 
that he cannot possess everything This is his “ ataraxy,” or im- 
pasbiveness an enjoyment like that of the Hedonists, but more 
refined, more intellectual, and --more Uas4 

2 Pyrrho^s Hedonism took another direction, inasmuch as he 
sought to draw the practical result from the sceptical teachings of 
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the Sopliists Accoiding to tlie exposition ot his disciple, Timon, he 
held it to be the task of science to investigate the constitution 
ol things, in ordei to establish man’s appiopiiate lelations to them, 
and to know what he may expect to gain fiom them ' But accord- 
ing to Pyrrho’s theoiy it has become evident that we can nevei 
know the true constitution of things but at the most can know 
only states of feelings {iriOrj) into which these put us (Piotagouis, 
Aiistippus) If, howevei, there is no knowledge of things, it 
cannot be determined what the right i elation to them is, and 
what the success that will lesult fioin oiii action This scepticism 
IS the negative reverse side to the Socratic-Platonic inleience As 
there, fioin the piemise that light action is not possible without 
knowledge, the demand had been made that knowledge must bo 
possible, so here the aiguinent is, that because there is no knowl- 
edge, light action is also impossible 

Under these circumstances all that remains for the wise man is 
to resist as far as possible the seducements to opinion and to action, 
to which the mass of men are subject All action proceeds, as 
Socrates had taught, fiom our ideas of things and then value , all 
foolish and injurious actions result fiom incorrect opinions The 
wise man, howevei, ivho knows that nothing can be affirmed as to 
things themselves {a<t)ama ) , and that no opinion may he assented to 
{aKaTaX.r}\l/LCL ) lestiaiiis himself, as far as jjossible, from judgment, 
and thereby also from action He withdraws into himself, and in 
the suspension {iiroxti) ^ of judgment, which preserves him from 
passion and fiom false action, he finds impeiturbability, rest within 
himself, ataraxy 

This IS the Sceptical viitiie, whicdi also aims to free man from the 
world, and it finds its limit only in the fact that there are, never- 
theless, relations m which even the wise man, withdrawn within 
himself, must act, and when nothing else remains for him than to act 
according to that which appeals to him, and according to tradition 

3 A deeper conception of the process of overcoming the world iii 
man was formed by the Stoics At the beginning, to be sure, they 
professed quite fully the Cynic mdiffeience toward all goods of the 
outer world, and the self-control of the virtuous wise man remained 
stamped upon their ethics dUo as an ineradicable feature , but they 


1 Euseb Pmp Ev XIV 18, 2 The doctrine of Pyrrho is shown hy this to 
be in exact coincidence with the tendency of the time , it asks, “ What are we 
to do, then, it theie is no knowledge 

^ An expression which was probably formed m the polemic against the Stoic 
conception of KardXrj^ts , cl § 17 

The Sceptics were called also the i^cKriKoL [“ Snspendeis ”] with reference 
to this term, cbaiacteristic foi them 
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soon dulled the edge of the radical naturalism of the Cynics by a 
penetrating psychology oi the impulsive life, which shows a strong 
dependence upon Aiistotle They emphasise, still more than the 
Staginte, the unity and independence of the individual soul, as con- 
trasted with its particular states and activities, and so, with them, 
’personality first becomes a determinative principle The leading- 
power, 01 governing part of the soul (ro yyGfjLoviKov), is, for them, not 
only that which makes peiceptions out of the excitations of the 
individual organs in sensation, but also that which by its assent ^ 
(crvyKard^co-t?) tiansforins excitations of the feelings into activities 
of the will This consciousness, whose vocation is to apprehend 
and form its contents as a unity, is, accoiding to its proper and 
tiue nature, reason (roGs) , the states, therefore, in which conscious- 
ness allows itself to be huined along to assent by the violence of 
excitement contradict, m like measure, its own natuie and reason 
These states {affectus) are, then, those of passion {TraOrj) and dis- 
ease of the soul, they are pertuibations of the soul, contrary to 
Katuie and contrary to reason ^ Hence the wise man, if he cannot 
defend himself from those excitations of feeling in presence of the 
woild, will deny them his assent with the power of leasoii , he does 
not allow them to become passions or emotions, his virtue is the 
absence of emotions (dTrd^cta) His overcoming of the world is his 
overcoming of his own impulses It is not until we give our assent 
that we become dependent upon the course of things , if we with- 
hold it, our personality remains immovable, resting upon itself. If 
man cannot hinder fate from preparing for him pleasure and pain, 
he may, nevertheless, by esteeming the former as not a good, and 
the latter as not an evil, keep the proud consciousness of his self- 
sufficiency. 

Hence, in itself, virtue is for the Stoics the sole good, and on the 
other hand, vice, which consists in the control of the reason by the 
passions, is the sole evil, and all other things and relations are 
regarded as in themselves indifferent (dStd<^)o/)a) ® But in their 


1 This assent, to be sure, even accordmg to the Stoics, rests upon the judg- 
ment , in the case of passion, therefore, upon a false judgment, but it is yet at 
the same time the act of the wiH which is bound up with the judgment Cf § 17 
^ DlOg, Laert VII 110 rb irdCos — ^ ^Xo 7 os Kal vapd <pv(nv Klvrj^ts ^ 

bpfiij r\€ovd^ovacL, The psychological theory of the emotions was developed 
especially by Chrysippus Zeno distinguished, as fundamental forms, pleasure 
and pain, desire and fear. As principles of division among the later Stoics 
there seem to have been used, partly characteristics of the ideas and judgments 
which call out the emotion, and partly the characteristics of the states of feeling 
and will which proceed from It Cf Diog Laert. VII. Ill ff , Stob Eel II 174 f 
®By xeekonmg even life m this division, they came to their well-known 
defence or commendation of suicide (iiaytay'/i), Cf Diog Laert VII 130 , 
Seneca, Ep, 12, 10. 
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doctrine of goods they moderate the ngour of this principle by the 
distinction of the desirable and that which is to be lejected {Trpo7)y- 
fiiva and airoTrpoyjyfjieua) Strongly as they emphasised in this con- 
nection that the worth (dita) which belongs to the desirable is to be 
distinguished stiictly from the Good of virtue, which is a good m 
itself, there yet resulted from this, in opposition to the Cynic one- 
sidedness, an at least secondary ap]Dreciation of the good things of 
life. For since the desirable was valued for the reason that it 
seemed adapted to fuither the Good, and, on the other hand, the 
dement of that which was to be re 3 ected consisted in the hindrances 
which it prepares for virtue, the threads between the self-sufficient 
individual and the course of the world, which the Cynic paradoxical 
theory had cut, were thus more and more knit together again The 
mean between what is desirable and what is to be rejected, the abso- 
lutely indifferent, survived ultimately only in that which could be 
brought in no i elation whatever to morality 

As these distinctions, by repression of the Cynic element, gradu- 
ally made Stoicism inoie viable and, so to speak, better able to get 
on in the world, so we may see a like modification, by means of 
which it became more usable pedagogically, in the later removal of 
the abrupt contiast which at the beginning was made between the 
virtuous wise and the vicious fools (c^avAoi, fiwpoL) The wise man, 
so it was said at the beginning, is wise and virtuous entirely, and m 
everything the fool is just as entirely and universally foolish and 
sinful, there is no middle giound If man possesses the force and 
soundness of reason, with which he controls his passions, then he 
possesses with this one virtue all the individual particiilai virtues ^ 
at the same time, and this possession, which alone makes happy, 
cannot be lost, if he lacks this, he is a plaything of ciicumstances 
and of his own passions, and this radical disease of his soul commu- 
nicates itself to his entire action and passion According to the 
view of the Stoics, therefore, the few sages stood as perfect men 
over against the great mass of fools and sinners, and in many decla- 
mations they lamented the baseness of men with the Pharisaic 
pessimism which thus gratifies its self-consciousness But over 
against this first opinion, which looked upon all fools as to be 
rejected alike, the consideration presented itself that among these 
fools there were always noticeable differences wuth regard to^ their 
departure from the ideal virtue, and thus between wise men and 
fools there was inserted the conception of the man who is progres- 
sive and in a state of xmproveinPMt {irpoKowrm). The Stoics, indeed, 

^ The Stoics also made the Platonic cardinal virtues the basis for their sys- 
tematic development of their doctrine of the vu*tues Stob Ed II 102 ff 
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held fast to the view that no gradual transition takes place from 
this process of improvement to true virtue, and that the entrance 
into the condition of perfection results rather from a sudden turn 
about But when the different stages of ethical progress (irpoKOTrij) 
were investigated and a state was designated as the highest stage, 
in which apathy is indeed attained, but not yet with full sureness 
and certainty,^ — when this was done, the rigorous boundary lines 
were in some measure effaced 

4 Yet in spite of these practical concessions, the withdrawal 
of the individual personality within itself remained ultimately an 
essential characteiistic in the Stoic ideal of life , on the other hand, 
this which these Greek epigones in common regarded as the mark 
of wisdom, was nowhere so valuably supplemented as among the 
Stoics Scepticism, so far as we can see, never desired such a pos- 
itive supplementation — consistently enough , and Ejpicureamsm 
sought it ill a diiection which expressed in the sharpest foim the 
restriction of ethical interest to individual happiness Por the 
positive content of the wise man’s peace of soul, hidden from 
the storms of the woild, is, for Epicurus and his followers, at last 
OTiXy pleasuie In this they lacked, indeed, that spirited ]oy of the 
sensuous nature with which Aiistippus had exalted the enjoyment 
of the moment and the joys of the body to be the supreme end, 
and we find, as already mentioned, that in their doctrine of the 
highest good the Uas^., critically appreciative epicurism of the culti- 
vated man, is decUied to be the content of the ethical life To be 
sure, in his psycho-genetic explanation Epicurus reduced all pleasure 
without exception to that of the senses, or, as they said later, to 
that of the flesh, ^ but, combating the Cyienaics, he declared® that 
just these derivative and therefore refined joys of the mind were far 
superior to those of the senses. He recognised very properly that 
the individual, upon whose independence of the outer world all 
hinges, IS much suier and much more the master of mental than 
of material enjoyments The joys of the body depend on health, 
riches, and other gifts of fortune, hut what is afforded by science 
and art, by the intimate friendship of noble men, by the calm, self- 
contented and free from wants, of the mind freed from passions, — 
this is the sure possession of the wise man, almost or wholly un- 
touched by the change of fortune The aesthetic self-enjoyment of 
the cuUurecl man is hence the highest good for the Epicureans 


..r account (probably with regard to Chrysippus) m Seneca, JSp 

7 o A 

a Athen XII 646 (Us. Fr 400) , Plut M Col 27, 1122 (Us Fr 411) , id 
Contr Epic Oral 4, 1088 (Us Fr. 429) » Diog. Laert X 137. 
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Thus, to be sure, the coarse and sensuous m Hedonism fell away, 
and the G-ardens ot Epicurus were a nursery of fan conduct of hie, 
finest moials, and noble employments, but the piinciple of indi- 
vidual enjoyment leinamed the same, and the only diffeience was 
that the Greeks, in the old age of the national life, togethei with 
their Roman disciples, enjoyed in a moie refined, intellectual, and 
delicate mannei than did their youthful and manly ancestors Only 
the content had become more valuable, because it was the content 
piesented to enjoyment by a civilisation moie richly developed 
and deeply lived out, the disposition with which life’s cup was 
smilingly emptied, no longei in hasty quaffing, but in deliberate 
diaughts, was the same egoism, devoid of all sense of duty Hence 
the inner indifteience of the wise man toward ethical tradition and 
rules ot the land, which we find here also, though with greater cau- 
tion , hence, above all, the putting aside of all metaphysical or 
leligious ideas that might disturb the wise man m this self-compla- 
cent satisfaction ot enjoyment, and buiden him with the feeling of 
lesponsibility and duty 

o To this, the Stoic ethics foims the strongest contrast Already, 
in the thought leminding us of A^ristotle (§ 13, 11), that the soul 
exercises its own pi ope r nature in the latioual power with which it 
lefuses assent to impulses, we may recognise the peculiar antago- 
nism which the Stoics assumed in the human psychical life Eor 
]ust what now aio lik(dy to call the natural impulses, viz the 
excitations of libeling and will called foith by things of the outei 
wuild tbiongh the senses, and referixiig to these things, — just these 
seemed to them, as above mentioned, that which was contiary to 
natuie (irapa <^uW) Reason, on the other hand, was for them the 
‘‘ nature,” not only of man, but of the universe in general When, 
for this leason, they adopt the Cynic principles in which the moral 
IS made equivalent to the natural, the same expression contains in 
this latter case a completely changed thought As a pait ot the 
W^orld-reason the soul excludes from itself, as an opposing element, 
the deteimination by sensuous impulses to which the Cynics had 
reduced moiality the demands of Nature, identical with those of 
reason, are in contradiction with those of the senses 

Accordingly, the positive content of morality among the Stoics 
appears as harmony with Nature, and thus, at the same time, Us a 
law which claims noimative validity as it confronts the sensuous 
man (vo/xo?) ^ In this formula, however, Nature ” is used in a 

^ With this IS completed an interesting change m Sophistic terminology in 
which (§ 7, 1) vrf/Aos and 9i<rvi had been made equivalent to one another, and 
set over against 0i5o-ts , with the Stoics v6ixqs = 
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double sense.^ On the one hand is meant universal Nature, the 
creative, cosmic power, the world-thought acting according to 
ends (cf § 15), the Aoyo?, and agreeably to this meaning, man’s 
morality is his subordination to the law of Nature, his willing obe- 
dience to the course of the woild, to the eternal necessity, and an so 
far as this World-reason is designated in the Stoic doctrine as deity, 
It is also obedience to God and to the divine law, as well as sub- 
ordination to the world-purpose and the rule of Providence The 
virtue of the perfect individual, who, as over against other indi- 
vidual beings and their action upon him through the senses, ought 
to withdraw within himself, his own master, and rest within him- 
self, appears thus under obligation to something universal and 
all-iuling 

Nevertheless, since according to the Stoic conception the ^ye- 
fjLovLKoVf the life-unity of the human soul, is a consubstantial part of 
this divine World-reason, the life in conformity with Nature must 
be also that which is adapted to human natwe^ to the essential 
nature of man, and this, too, as well in the more general sense 
that morality coincides with genuine, complete humanity and with 
the leasonableness which is valid in like measure for all, as also in 
the special meaning, that by fulfilling the command of Nature, each 
peison brings to its unfolding the inmost germ of his own individual 
essence Uniting these two points of view, it seemed to the Stoics 
that a rationally guided consistency in the conduct of life was the 
ideal of wisdom, and they found the supreme task of life in this, 
that the virtuous mau has to preserve this complete harmony with 
himself^ in every change of life, as his true strength of character 
The political doctnnairisin of the Greeks found thus its philosophi- 
cal formulation and became a welcome conviction for the iron states- 
men of republican Rome 

But whatever the particular terms m which the Stoics gave 
expression to their fundamental thought, this thought itself was 
everywhere the same, — that life according to Nature and according 
to reason is a duty (ka^kov) which the wise man has to fulfil, a 
law to which he has to subject himself in opposition to his sensuous 
inclinations And this feeling of i esponsihihtyj this strict conscious- 
ness of the “ ought,” this lecognition of a higher order, gives to their 
doctrine, as to their life, backbone and marrow 

This demand also, for a life according to duty, we occasionally 
meet among the Stoics m the one-sided form, that the ethical con- 

I Cf Biog. Laert VIL 87 

^ Tims the formulas hitdKoyovuhta^ rj ^6(r€i and 6uo7ioyovu.4v(ifs have 
ultimately the same meaning Stob Eel II 132* 
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sciousness requires some things on rational grounds, forbids the 
opposites, and declares all else to be ethically indilferent What 
IS not commanded and not forbidden, remains morally indifferent 
{uSLd<jiopov) , and from this the Stoics sometimes diew lax conse- 
quences, which they peihaps defended moie in words than in actual 
intention But here, too, the systematic development of the theory 
cieated valuable intermediate links For even if only the Good is 
unconditionally commanded, yet, in a secondary degree, the desir- 
able must be regarded as ethically advisable , and though baseness 
piopei consists only in willing that which is unconditionally for- 
bidden, the moral man will yet seek to avoid also that which is to 
be rejected ” Thus, corresponding to the gradation of goods, there 
was introduced a like gradation of duties, which were distinguished 
as absolute and intermediate ’’ So, on the other hand, with regard 
to the valuation of human actions, a distinction was made on a some 
wdiat different basis between those actions which fulfil the demand 
of reason^ externally — these are called “befitting,’^ conformable to 
duty in the broader sense (KaO-^Kovra) — and such as fulfil the de- 
mand of reason solely fiom the intention to do the Good Only in 
the latter case® is theie a perfect fulfilment of duty {KaropOiDfMi), 
the opposite of which is the intention that is contrary to duty, as 
evinced m an action, — sm (dp.dprr)pia) Thus the Stoics, proceed- 
ing fiom the conseiousness of duty, enteied upon a piofound and 
earnest study, extending soiuetunes to consideiations of casuistry, 
ot tlie etliical values ot human will and action, and we may regard 
as their most valuable contiibution the universally applied thought, 
that man in all his conduct, outei and inner, is responsible to a 
higher command 

6 The gieat difference in apprehension of the ethical life which 
exists between the Epicureans and the Stoics, in spite of a number 
of deep and far-reaching common qualities, becomes most cleaily 
manifest in their respective theories ot society and of the state In 
this, to be sure, they are both at one almost to verbal agreement in 
the doctiine that the wise man, in the self-sufficiency ot his virtue, 
needs the state ® as little as he needs any other society , yes, that m 
certain circumstances, he should even avoid these in the interest, 
either of his own enjoyment or of the fulfilment of duty In this 
sense, even the Stoics, especially the later Stoics, dissuaded Irom 


^ 5<rtt b X 670 J aZ/je? vol^Xv, Diog Laert VII 108 

2 For the contrast here alluded to by the Stoics Kant has made customary 
the expressions legality and morality , the Latin distinguishes according to 
Cicero’s precedent, rectum and honestum 
® Epic, in Plut De Aud Poet 14, 37 (Us Pr 648) 
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entrance into the family life and political activity, and for the 
Epicureans, the responsibility which marriage and public activity 
bring with them was sufficient to justify a veiy sceptical attitude 
toward both, and especially to make the latter appear advisable for 
the wise man, only in the case wheie it is unavoidable, or of quite 
ceitain advantage In general, the Epicureans hold to the maxim of 
their master, to live in quiet, ^ UBe. jStcjo-tts, in which the inner crum- 
bling of ancient society found its typical expression 

But a gieatei distinction between the two conceptions of life 
shows itself in the fact that, to the Stoics, human society appeared 
as a command of reason, which must give way only occasionally to 
the wise man’s task of personal perfection, while Epicurus expressly 
denied all natural society among men,® and therefore reduced 
eveiy form of social conjunction to considerations of utility So 
the theory of friendship, which in his school was so zealously 
pledged, even to the point of sentimentality, did not find the ideal 
support which it had received in Aristotle’s splendid exposition , ® 
it finds ultimately only the motives of the wise man’s enjoyment of 
cultuie as heightened in society ^ 

In paiticular, however, Epicureanism carried through systemati- 
cally the ideas already developed in Sophistic teaching concerning 
the origin of the political community from the well-weighed interest 
of the individuals who formed it The state is not a natural structure, 
but has been brought about by men as the result of reflection, and 
for the sake of the advantages which are expected and received from 
it It grows out of a compact {ovvO'qKrj) which men enter into with 
each other in oidei that they may not injure one anothei,^ and the 
formation of the state is hence one of the mighty processes through 
which the human race has brought itself up from the savage state to 
that of civilisation, by virtue of its growing intelligence ^ Laws, 
therefore, have arisen in eveiy particular case from a convention as 
to the common advantage {orv/JLpoXov tov crv/Acj^cpovros) There is 
nothing m itself right or wrong , and since in the formation of a 
compact the greater intelligence asserts itself to its own advantage 


1 Plutarch wrote against this the extant treatise (1128 fEOi €/ Ka\Qs Xiyerc^i 

Tb Xdde ^ 

2 4rrian, Epict Diss I. 23, 1 (Us Fr 526), ib II 20, 6 (623) 

^ Cf § 13, 12 The extensive literature on friendslup is m this respect 
a characteristic sign of the tune which found its chief inteiesl in the individual 
personality and its relations Cicero’s dialogue LcbIius (D$ Aniicitia) repro- 
duces essentially the Peripatetic conception 
* Ihog Laeit X* 120 (Us Fr 640) 

150 KJiipiftL bb^ai of Epicurus the terse sentences in Diog Laert X 

0 Cf the description m Lucretius, £>e JSer UTat V 022 ff , especially 1103 ff 
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as a matter of course, it is for the most part the advantages of the 
wise that disclose themselves as motives in the enaction of laws ^ 
And as is the case for their origin and content, so also for their 
validity and acknowledgment, the amount of pain which they aie 
adapted to hinder and pleasuie which they aie adapted to pioduce, 
is the only standard All the mam outlines ot the utilitai lan theory 
oj society aie logically developed by Epicurus from the atomistic 
assumption that individuals fiist exist by and for themselves, and 
enter voluntaiily and with design into the relations of society, only 
for the sake ot the goods which as individuals they could not obtain 
or could not protect 

7 The Stoicsy on the contrary, regarded man as already, by virtue 
of the coiisubstantiality of his soul with the World-reason, a being 
constituted by Natuie tor society,^ and by reason of this very fact 
as under obligation by the command of reason to lead a social life, 
— an obligation which admits of exception only in special cases. 
As the most immediate relation we have here also friendship, 
the ethical connection of virtuous individuals who are united in 
the common employment of pioving m action the moral law® But 
fioin these purely personal lelatioiis the Stoic doctrine at once passes 
over to the most geneial, to all lational beings taken as an entirety 
As paits of the same one World-ieason, gods and men together form 
one gieat lational living structuie, a ttoXltikov crva-ryiLai in which 
eveiy individual is a necessaiy member and fiom this re- 

sults foi the human laee the ideal task of foiming a oealm of reason 
that shall embiace all its membeis 

The ideal state of the Stoics as it had been already delineated by 
Zeno, partly in a polemic parallel to that of Plato, knows, accord- 
ingly, no bounds of nationality or of tlie histone state, it is a 
rational society of all men, — an ideal univeisal empire Plutarch, 
indeed, recognised ^ that m this thought philosophy constructed as 
rational that which was histoiicall} prepared by Alexander the 
Great, and completed, as we know, by the Eomans But it must 
not remain unnoticed that the Stoics thought of this empire only 
secondarily as a political power , primarily it was a spiritual unity 
of knowledge and will 

It IS compiehensible that with such a high-flying idealism the 

1 Stob Flof 43, 139 (Us Fi 630) 

2 Twv (pijffet woXitlkQv Stob jEcI II 226 ff 

3 It was, to be sure, extraordinarily difficult for the Stoics to bring the need, 
which they were obliged to recognise as a fact lying at the basis ot the social 
impulse, into accoid with the independence of the wise man, so baldly empha- 
sised by them 

^ n\Lt. Be Alex. M FoH 16 



Stoics retained only a very weak interest for actual political life in 
tke proper sense Although the wise man was peimitted and 
indeed charged to take pait in the life of some paiticular state, in 
order to fulfil his duty to all even in this base world, yet both the 
particulai forms of the state and the individual historical states 
were held to be ultimately indiffeient to him As to the foriuei, 
the Stoa could not become enthusiastic for any of the characteristic 
kinds of government, hut, following the Aristotelian suggestion, held 
rather to a mixed system, something such as Polybius ^ piesented 
as desirable on the giound of his philosophico-histoiical considera- 
tion of the necessary transitions of one-sided forms into each other 
To the splitting up of mankind in different states, the Stoics op- 
posed the idea of cosmo])olitanism, — world-citizenship, — which fol- 
lowed diiectly from then idea of an ethical community of all men 
It corresponded to the gieat historical movements of the age, that 
the difference in woith between Hellenes and Barbarians, which had 
been still maintained even by Aristotle,^ was set aside by the Stoics 
as overcome,® and though, in accordance with their ethical principle, 
they were too indifferent to the outei relations of position to enter 
upon active agitation for social refoims, they demanded, neverthe- 
less, that justice and the universal love of man, which resulted as 
the highest duties from the idea of the realm of reason, should be 
applied also m full measure, even to the lowest members of human 
society — the slaves 

In spite of the fact, therefore, that it turned aside from the 
Grxeek thought of the national state, to the Stoic ethics belongs the 
glory that in it the ripest and highest which the ethical life of 
anti<iuity produced, and by means of which it tianscended itself 
and pointed to the future, attained its best formulation The intrin- 
sic worth of moral personality, the overcoming of the world in man’s 
overcoming of himself, the subordination of the individual to a 
divine law of the woild, his disposition m an ideal union of spirits 
by means of which he is raised far above the bounds of his earthly 
life, and yet, in connection with this, the energetic feeling of duty 

that teaches him to fill vigorously his place in the actual world, 

all these are the characteristics of a view of life which, though 
from^a scientific point of view it may appear rather as put together 
than as produced from one principle, presents, nevertheless, one of 
the most powerful and pregnant creations in the history of the 
conceptions of human life 


1 In tbe extant part of the sixth hook 

2 Arist Pol I. 2, 1262 h 6 
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8 In a concentrated form all these doctrines appear in the con- 
ception of the law of life, determined by Nature and reason for 
all men. equally, to Sucatov, and this conception, through Oicero,^ 
became the formative principle of Homan junspiudenee 
For, in his eclectic attachment to all the great men of Attic phi- 
losophy, Cicero not only held fast objectively with all his energy 
to the thought of a moral world-order which determines with uni- 
veisal validity the relation of rational beings to each other, but 
he thought also with regard to the subjective aspect of the question 
— in correspondence with his epistemological theory (§ IT, 4) — 
that this command of reason was innate in all men equally, and that 
it had grown into inseparable connection with their instinct of self- 
pieservation Out of this leoa naturoe, the universally valid natural 
law which is exalted above all human caprice, and above all change 
of historical life, develop both the commands of morality in general, 
and in particular those of human society, — the jus natm ale But 
while Cicero proceeds to project from this standpoint the ideal foim 
of political life, the Stoic universal state takes on under his hands ^ 
the outlines of the Boman Empire Cosmopolitanism, which had 
arisen among the Gieeks as a distant ideal, in the downfall of their 
own political importance, becomes with the Romans the proud 
self-consciousness of their historical mission 

But even in this theoietical development of what the state should 
be, Cicero interweaves the investigation of what it is Not sprung 
from the consideration or the voluntary choice of individuals, it is 
rather a product of history, and therefore the ever-valid principles 
of the laAV of Nature aie mingled in the structuies of its life with 
the historical institutions of positive law These latter develop 
paitly as the domestic law of individual states, jus civile, partly 
the law which the confedeiates of dilferent states recognise in their 
relation to one another, /its gentium Both kinds of positive law 
coincide to a large extent m then ethical content with the law of 
Nature, but they supplement this by the multitude of historical ele- 
ments which in them come into force The conceptions thus formed 
are important not only as constructing the skeleton for a new special 
science soon to branch off from philosophy, they have also the 
significance that in them the worth of the historical for the first 
time reaches full philosophical appreciation and at this point Cicero 


1 Two of his treatises, only partly preserved, come into consideration here, 
De Bepuhhea and Be Legibm Cf M Voigt, Die Lehre wm jus naturale, etc, 
(Leips 1856), and K Hildenbrand, Geschichte und System der BechtS” und 
haatsphilosopkie, I. 523 ft 
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knew b-ow to transform, the political greatness of Ins people into a 
scientific creation. 


§ 15 Mechanism and Teleology 

The practice of the schools in the post-Aiistotelian period separ 
rated philosophical investigations into thiee mam divisions, — 
ethics, physics, and logic (the latter called canonic among the 
Epicureans) The chief interest was everywhere given to ethics, 
and theoretically the two others were allowed impoitance only so 
far as correct action presupposes a knowledge of things, and this in 
turn a clearness with legaid to the right methods of knowledge 
Hence the mam tendencies of physical and logical theories aie 
undoubtedly determined in this period by the ethical point of view, 
and the piactical need is easily contented by taking up and re^shap- 
ing the older teachings , but yet m scientific work the great objects 
of interest, especially metaphysical and physical problems, asseit 
their fascinating power, and so notwithstanding we see these othei' 
branches of philosophy often developing in a way that is not in full 
conformity with the nature of the ethical trunk fiom which they 
spring Paiticularly in the case of physics, the rich development of 
the special sciences must ultimately keep geneial principles always 
alive and in a state of flux 

In this respect we notice first that the Peripatetic School, during 
the first generations, made a noteworthy change in the principles for 
explaining Nature which it had received from its inastei 

1 The beginning of this is found already with Theophrastus^ who 
doubtless defended all the main doctrines of Aristotelianisin, espe- 
cially against the Stoics, but yet m part went his own ways The 
extant fragment of his metaphysics discusses, among the aporioe, 
principally such difficulties as were contained in the Aristotelian 
conceptions of the relation of the world to the deity The Stagi- 
rite had conceived of Nature (</)ucris) as a being m itself alive 
(^<Jov), and yet had conceived of its entire motion as a (teleological) 
effect of the divine Reason, God, as puie Form, was separated from 
the woild, transcendent , and yet, as animating, first-moving power, 
he was immanent m it This chief metaphysical problem of the 
following period was seen by Theophrastus, though his own attitude 
towaid it remained fixed by the bounds of Aristotle’s doctrine On 
the other hand, he shows a more definite tendency in the closely 
connected question legaiding the relation of reason to the lower 
psychical activities The vovs was regarded, on the one hand (con- 
sidered as Form of the animal soul), as immanent, inborn, on the 
other hand, in its purity, as different in essence, and as having come 
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into the individual soul from without Here now Theophiastus 
decided absolutely against transcendence, he subsumed the i/oi)s 
also as a self-developing activity, under the concept of a cosmic 
process,^ of motion {KLvrfai^), and set it beside the animal soul as 
something different, not in kind, but m degree only 

Strata proceeded still more energetically in the same direction 
He removed completely the limits between reason and the lowei^ 
activities of ideation. Both, he taught, foim an inseparable unity, 
there is no thought without perceptions, and just as little is there 
sense-perception without the co-operation of thought , both togethei 
belong to the unitary consciousness, which he, with the Stoics, calls 
TO ^ye/jtovtxov (cf § 14, 3) But Strato applied the same thought, 
which he car^'ied out psychologically, to the analogous metaphysical 
relation also The •^ye^oviKov of the <jf>vcris, also, the Beason of Hat lire, 
cannot be regarded as something separated from her. Whether now 
this may be expressed in the form that Strato did not think the 
hypothesis of the deity necessary for the explanation of Hatuie and 
its phenomena, or in the form that he postulated Hatiiie itself as 
God, but denied it not only external resemblance to man, but even 
consciousness,^ — in any case, Stratonism, regaided from the st.ind- 
point of Aristotle’s teaching, forms a one-sidedly natuialistio oi 
pantheistic modification He denies spiritual monotheism, the con- 
ception of the transcendence of God, and by teaching that a pure 
Bonn is as unthinkable as mere matter, he pushes the Platonic 
element in the Aristotelian metaphysics, which had remamed ]ust 
in the thought of the separation (xtopwr/mos) of reason from matter, 
so far into the backgiound that the element derived from Democ- 
ritus becomes again entirely free Strato sees in what takes place 
in the world, only an immanent necessity of Hatnre, and no longer 
the working of a spiritual, extiamundane cause 

Yet this naturalism remains still in dependence upon Aristotle, m 
so far as it seeks the natural causes of the cosmic processes, not 
in the atoms and their quantitative determinations, but expiessly 
in the original qualities (TrotoTi/rcs) and poweis (Sum/icts) of things 
If among these it emphasised especially warmth and cold, this was 
quite m the spiiit of the dynamic conceptions held by the older 
Hylozoism, and to this, also, Strato seems most nearly related in his 
undecided, intermediate position between mechanical and teleolo^^ical 
explanation of the world J ust for this reason, however, this side- 
development ran its course with Strato himself without farther 
result, for it was already outrun at the beginning by the Stoic and 


1 Simpl Phys 225 a 


2 Cic. Acad II. 38, 121 , De Nat. Dear. I 13, 86 
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the Epicurean physics These both defended also the standpoint 
ot the immanent explanation of ITature, but the former was as out- 
spokenly teleological as the latter was mechanical 

2 The peculiarly involved position ot the Stoics, in the de- 
partment of metaphysical and physical questions, resulted from 
the union of different elements In the foreground stands the 
ethical need of deducing from a most general metaphysical prin- 
ciple the content of individual morality which could no iongei find 
its roots in state and nationality as iii the peuod of G-reoian gieat- 
ness, and therefore of so shaping the conception of this principle as 
to make this deduction possible But, in opposition to this, stood, 
as an inheritance from Cynicism, the decided disinclination to regard 
this principle as a transcendent, supersensuous, and incorporeal prin- 
ciple, out of the world of experience All the more decisive was the 
force with which the thoughts suggested in the Peripatetic philos- 
ophy of Nature came forwaid, in which the attempt was made to 
understand the woild as a living being, in purposive motion of itself 
For all these motives, the logos doctnne of HeiaclUus seemed to 
present itself as m like measiue a solution of the problem, and this 
became, therefore, the cential point of the Stoic metaphysics ^ 

The fundamental view of the Stoics is, then, that the entiie uni- 
verse foims a single, unitary, living, connected whole, and that all 
particular things aie the determinate forms assumed by a divine 
primitive power which is ui a state of eternal activity Their doc- 
trine is in its fundamental principles pantheism, and (m opposition 
to Aiistotle) conscious pantheism The immediate consequence of 
it, however, is the energetic effoit to overcome the Platonic-Aris- 
toteliaii dualism,® and remove the opposition between sensuous and 
supersensuous, between natural necessity and reason acting accoid- 
ing to ends, between Matter and Form The Stoa attempts this 
through simple identification of those conceptions whose opposing 
characters, to be sure, cannot by this means be put out of the world 
Hence it declares the divine World-being to be the primitive 
power in which are contained in like measure the conditioning laws 
and the purposeful determination of all things and of all cosmic 
processes, — the World-ground and the World-mmd As actively 
productive and formative power, the deity is the \6yo^ avep/xartKo?, 

1 Cf H Siebeck, Die Umbildung der penpatetischen Naturphilosophie in die 
der StoilcGT ( JJnters. z FhUosophie der lechen, 2 Aufl , pp 181 ff.) 

i If we were obliged to conceive of the relation of Aristotle to Plato in a 
similar manner (§ 13, 1-4), nist in this point the Stoic philosophy of Nature 
shows a farther development in the same direction which the Peripatetic takes 
in Strato ^ 
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the vital principle, which unfolds itself m the multitude of phenom 
ena as their peculiar, particular A.oyot (rTrep/uLariKoc or formative forces 
In this organic function, God is, however, also the purposefully 
creating and guiding Keason, and thus with regard to all particular 
processes the all-ruling Providence (irpovota) The determination of 
the particular by the universe (which constitutes the dominant 
fundamental conviction of the Stoics) is a completely purposeful 
and rational older, ^ and forms as such the highest norm (vo/ios), 
according to which all individual beings should direct themselves in 
the development of their activity ^ 

But this all-determinmg “ law is for the Stoics, as it was for 
Heiaclitus, likewise the all-compellmg power which, as inviolable 
necessity (dvdyKrj), and so, as inevitable destiny (dpappL^rjf fiitum), 
brings forth every particular phenomenon in the unalterable succes- 
sion of causes and effects Nothing takes place m the world with- 
out a precedmg cause (alrta 7rp<yr)yovp.€VT)), and 3 ust by virtue of this 
complete causal determination of every particular does the universe 
possess its character of a purposeful, connected whole® Hence 
Ghrysippus combated in the most emphatic manner the conception 
of chance, and taught that apparent causelessness in a particular 
event could mean only a kind of causation hidden from human 
insight * In this assumption of a natural necessity, admitting of no 
exceptions even for the most particular and the least important 
occurrence, — a conviction which naturally found expression also in 
the form that the divine providence extends even to the smallest 
events of lif — the Stoic school agrees even verbally with Democ- 
ritus, and IS the only school m antiquity which earned this most 
valuable thought of the great Abderite through all branches of 
theoretical science 

In all other respects, indeed, the Stoics stand in opposition to 
Democritus and in closer relation to Aristotle. For while in the 
Atomistic system the natural necessity of all that comes to pass 
results from the motive impulses of individual things, with the 
Stoics it flows immediately from the liviTig activity of the whole, and 


1 As the Platonic Timaeus had already taught, ^ 11, 10 

2 The normative character in the conception of the logos appeared clearly even 

with Heraclitus C§ 6, 2, p 63, note 5) . 

» Plut Be Fato, 11, 574 ^ Ib 7, 572 

6 Plutarch makes Ghrysippus say {Comm Not 84, 5, 1076) that not even the 
meanest thing can sustain any other relation than that which accords with the 
decree ot Zeus Cf Cic De Nat Deoi II 66, 164 Only the circumstance 
that the Stoa limited the immediate action of the divine providence to the pur- 
poseful determination of the whole, and derived from this that of the particular, 
explains such modes of expression as the well-known Magna dii curant, pavm 
negligunt Cf § 16, 3 
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as over against the reduction of all qualities to quantitative ditfei- 
euces, they held fast to the reality of pioperties as the peculiar 
forces of individual things, and to qualitative alteration (dAX-otwo-ts, 
in opposition to motion in space) They diiected then polemic 
particularly against the purely inechamcal explanation of natuial 
processes by pressure and impact , but in cariying out then leledloqy, 
they sank from the gieat conception of Aiistotle, who had eveiy- 
where emphasised the immanent puiposiveness of the foiinations in 
which the Forms were realised, to the consideiation of the benefits 
which flow from the phenomena of Katuie to meet the needs of 
beings endowed with reason, ^‘of gods and men ^ In paiticulai, 
they exaggerated, even to ridiculous Philistinism, the demonstration 
of the manner m which heaven and eaith and all that in them is, 
are arranged with such magnificent adaptation fo) man ^ 

3 In all these theoretical views, and just in these, the Epicia eans 
are diametrically opposed to the Stoics With the Epicuieans, em- 
ployment with metaphysical and physical problems had in general 
only the negative purpose® of setting aside the lehgious ideas 
through which the quiet self-en]oyment of the wise man might be 
disturbed Hence it was the chief concern of Epicuius to exclude 
from the explanation of Nature every element that would allow a 
government of the world, guided by uiiiveisal ends, to appeal as 
even possible , hence, on the other hand, the Epicurean view of the 
world was absolutely lacking in a positive principle This explains 
the fact that Epicurus, at least, had only a sceptical shiug of the 
shoulders for all questions of natural science from which no piactical 
advantage was to be gamed , and though many of his later disciples 
seem to have been less limited, and to have thought more scien- 
tifically, the ruts of the schooPs opinion were worn too deep to 
allow the attainment of essentially broadei aims The moie the 
teleological conception of Nature formed, in the course of time, the 
common ground on which Academic, Peripatetic, and Stoic doctiines 
met in syncretistic blending, the more Epicureanism insisted upon 
its isolated standpoint of negation , theoretically, it was essentially 
anti4eUological, and in this respect brought foith nothing positive 

It was successful only in combating the anthiopological excres- 
cences to which the teleological view of the world led, especially 
• 

1 Cic De Fin III 20, 67 , De Nat Deor II 63 ff 

2 If one might trust Xenophon’s Memorabilia, the Stoics had in this no less 
a man than Socrates as their predecessor, yet it seems that even in this account, 
which is tinctured with Cynicism if not worked over from the Stoic point of 
view (Krohn.), the general faith of Socrates in a purposeful guidmg of the world 
by divine providence has descended into the petty Cf S 8, 8 

8 Diog Laert X 143 , Us p 74 
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with the Stoics,^ — a task which was undoubtedly not so yery diffi- 
cult, — but to create from principles a counter-theory it was not pre- 
pared Epicurus, indeed, availed himself for this purpose of the 
external data of the materialistic metaphysics, as he was able to 
receive them from Demociitus , but he was far from attaining the 
latter^s scientific height He could follow the great Atomist cnly 
so far as to believe that he himself also, for explaining the woild, 
needed nothing more than empty space and the corporeal pai tides 
moving within it, countless in number, mfimtely varied in form and 
size, and indivisible , and to their motion, inipactj and pressure he 
traced all cosmic processes, and all things and systems of things 
(woilds) which arise and again perish, thereby seeking to deduce 
all qualitative differences from these purely quantitative relations ® 
He accepted, accordingly, the purely mechanical conception of nat- 
ural processes, but denied expressly then unconditioned and excep- 
tionless necessity The doctrine of Demociitus, therefore, passed 
over to the Epicureans only in so far as it was Atomism and mechan- 
ism , with regard to the much deeper and more valuable principle 
of the universal reign of law in Hature, his legacy, as we have seen 
above, passed to the Stoics 

Meanwhile, just this peculiar relation is most intimately con- 
nected with the Epicurean ethics and with the decisive influence 
which that exercised upon their physics , indeed, one may say that 
the individualising tendency taken by the ethical leflection of the 
post- Aristotelian age found its most adequate metaphysics just in 
the doctrine of Epicurus To a moials, which had for its essential 
content the independence of the individual and his withdiawai 
upon himself, a view of the world must have been welcome which 
regarded the prime constituents of reality as completely independ- 
ent, both of each other and of a single force, and regaided their 
activity as determined solely by themselves ® How the doctrine of 
Democritus which taught the inevitable, natiiial necessity of all 
that comes to pass, contains unmistakably a (Heraclitic) element 
which removes this autonomy of individual things, and just to their 
adoption of this element did the Stoics owe the fact (cf § 14, 5) 
that their ethics outgrew the one-sided Cynic presuppositions with 
which they started It is all the more comprehensible that Epi- 
curus let just this element fall away, and his conception of* the 


1 Cf especially Lucre t De Rei N'at I 1021 , Y. 166 , Diog Laert X 97 
^ ftext Emp Adv Math X 42 

® Thus Epicurus grounded his deviation from Democritus’s explanation of the 
world by an appeal to human freedom of the will Cf § 16, and also the oita* 
tions m Zeller IV » 408, 1 [Eng tr Stoics^ etc , p 446] 
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world as contrasted with that of the Stoa is characterised precisely 
by this, that while the latter regarded every individual as deter- 
mined by the whole, he rather regaided the whole as a product of 
originally existing and likewise ongmally functioning individual 
things His doctrine is in every respect consistent Atomimti 

Thus the system of Democritus had the misfortune to be propa- 
gated for traditions of antiquity, and so also for those of the Middle 
Ages, in a system which indeed retained his Atomistic view, looking 
in the direction of the exclusive reality of quantitative relations 
and of the mechanical conception of the cosmic processes, but 
set aside his thought of Nature as a connected whole, regulated by 
law 

4 Following this latter direction, Epicurus gave a new form to 
the doctrine of the origin of the world maintained by Atomism ^ 
In contrast with what had been already seen, perhaps by the 
Pythagoreans, but, at all events, by Democritus, Plato, and Aristotle, 
that in space in itself there is no other direction than that from 
the centre toward the penpheiy, and the reverse, he appeals to the 
declaration of the senses,^ — agreeably to his doctrine of knowl- 
edge, — accoiding to which there is an absolute up and down, and 
maintains that the atoms were all originally m motion from above 
downward by virtue of then weight But, m order to derive the 
origination of atom groups from this universal rain of atoms, he 
assumed that some of them had voluntarily deviated from the direct 
line of fall From this deviation were explained the impacts, the 
grouping of atoms, and, ultimately, the whirling motions which 
lead to the formation of worlds, and which the old Atomism had 
derived from the meeting of atoms which were moving about in an 
unordered manner ® 

It is noteworthy, however, that after he had m this way spoiled 
the inner coherence of the doctrine of Democritus, Epicurus re- 
nounced the voluntary choice of the atoms as a means for the 
further explanation of the individual processes of Nature, and from 
the point when the whirling motion of the atom-complexes seemed 
to him to be explained, allowed only the principle of mechanical 


1 Ps.-Plut Flac I 3 , I>ox D 285 , Cic De Fin I 6, 17 , Guyau, Morale 
d'Fpic 74 

^ Diog Laert X 60 

® Cf § 4, 9 It seems that later Epicureans who held fast to the sensuous 
basis of this idea and yet would exclude the voluntary action of the atoms and 
caiiy ont more thoroughly the Democritic thought of Nature’s conformity to 
1 iw, hit upon the plan of explaining the grouping {kBpoivix6i) of the atoms on 
the hypothesis that the more massive fell faster in empty space than the ‘'lighter’* , 
0 V. least, Lucretius combats such theories (De Ber Nat 11 225 ) 
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necessity to stand ^ He used, therefore, the voluntary self-determi- 
nation of the atoms only as a principle to explain the beginning of 
a whirling motion which afterwards went on purely mechanically 
He used it, therefore, 3 ust as Anaxagoras used his force-matter, vovs 
(cf p 52) For upon this metaphysical substructure Epicurus 
erected a physical theory which acknowledged only the mechanics 
of atoms as explanation for all phenomena of Hature without any 
exception, and carried this out, for organisms especially, by employ- 
ing for the explanation of their purposive formation the Empedo-* 
clean thought of the survival of the fit 

Lastly, the Democritic principle of natural necessity asserts itself 
in the system of Epicurus in his assumption that in the continuous 
arising and perishing of the worlds which become formed by the 
assemblages of atoms, every possible combination, and thus every 
form of world-constiuction, must ultimately repeat itself This 
was proved in a manner which would now be put upon the basis of 
the theory of iirobabilities, and the result of this repetition was 
held to be, that considering the infinitude of time, nothing can 
happen which has not already existed in the same way ^ In this 
doctrine, again, Epicuius agrees with the Stoics, who taught a plu- 
rality of worlds, not co-existent, but following one another in tune, 
and yet found themselves forced to maintam that these must be 
always completely alike, even to the last detail of particular forma- 
tion and particular events As the world proceeds forth from the 
divine primitive fire, so it is each time taken back again into the 
same after a predetermined period and then when after the world- 
conflagration the primitive power begins the construction of a new 
world, this <l>vcri.^ (Nature), which remains eternally the same, unfolds 
itself again and again in the same manner, in correspondence with 
its own rationality and necessity This return of all things (TraXty- 
ycvecruL or awoKardcTTams) appears, accordingly, as a necessary con- 
sequence of the two alternative conceptions of the Stoics, Xdyos and 

eifxapfJLevr^ 

5 The theoretical ideas of these two mam schools of later an- 
tiquity are accordingly at one only m being completely mateual- 


1 Hence in a certain sense it might be said, from the standpoint of present 
criticism, that the diflerence between Democritus and Epicurus was only a rela- 
tive one The former regards as an unexplained primitive fact the diiection 
which each atom has from the beginning, the latter regaids as an unexplained 
primitive fact a voluntary deviation, taking place at some point of time, from a 
direction of fall which is uniform for all The essential diflerence, however, is 
that with Democritus this primitive fact is something timeless, while with 
Epicurus it IS a single voluntary act occunmg in tme^ an act which is expressly 
compared with the causeless self-determination of the human will (of § 16) 

* Pint, m Euseb- Do% D 581, 19 , Us Ft 266 
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iBtiCi and it was ]ust in opposition to Plato and Aiistotle that 
they expressly emphasised this position of theiis Both maintain 
that the real (ra ovra), because it manifests itself in action and 
passion {ttolelv Kol Traa-x^iv)} Can be only corpoieal, the Epicuieans 
declared only empty space to be incorporeal On the contrary, 
they combated the (Platonic) view that the propeities of bodies 
are something incoiporeal per se (KaO' eaurd),^ and the Stoics even 
went so far as to declare that even the qualities, foices, and rela- 
tions of things, which present themselves in changing inodes in 
connection with things and yet as actual or real, are “ bodies, ^ 
and with a mode of thought which reminds us of the coming and 
going of the honioiomerise with Anaxagoras,® they regaided the 
presence and change of propeities in things as a kind of inter- 
mixture of these bodies with others, a view from which resulted 
the theoiy of the universal mingling and reciprocal interpenetiation 
of all bodies (Kpd<rts oAw) 

In carrying out the materialistic theory the Epicureans pioduced 
scarcely anything new , on the contrary, the JStoic docti me of Nature 
shows a number of new views, which are interesting not only m 
themselves, but also as having maiked out the essential lines for 
the idea of the world held duiing the following centuries 

First of all, in the Stoic system the two antitheses, which were 
to be removed oi identified in the conception of Nature as one, again 
pait company The divine primitive essence divides into the active 
and the passive, into force and matter As force, the deity is fire 
or warm, vital breath, pneuma , as matter, it changes itself out of 
moist vapour (air) partly into water, paitly into earth Thus fire is 
the soul, and the “moist” is the body, of the World-god, and yet 
the two form a single being, identical within itself While the 
Stoics thus attach themselves, in then doctrine of the transmuta- 
tion and re-transmutation of substances, to Heraclitus, and in their 
characterisation of the four elements principally to Aristotle, and 
follow Aiistotle also in the mam in their exposition of the world- 
structure and of the purposive system of its movements, the most 
unpoitant thing m their physics is doubtless the doctrine of the 
pneuma 

God as creative reason (Aoyos <r^cp/jiaTtKos) is this warm vital 
breath, the foimative fiie-mmd which penetrates all things and is 

1 Piog Laert X 67 

2 Plut. C Not 60, 1086 

8 A siinilat materialising of the Platonic doctnne of Ideas (Plat PTuBdo^ 102), 
which reminds us of Anaxagoias, was apparently worked out hy Eudoxos, who 
■belonged to the Academy (p 103) Arist Met I 9, 991 a 17, and also Alex. 
Anhr fit.hnl. in Anst. n. 1 *^ 
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dominant in them as their active principle, he is the universe 
regarded as an animate being, spontaneously in motion within 
itself, and purposefully and regularly developed All this is 
comprehended by the Stoics in the conception of the 7 rve€/iAa,' an 
extraordinarily condensed conception, full of relations, — an idea 
in which suggestions fioin Heraclitus (Xoyos), Anaxagoras (votJs), 
Diogenes of Apollonia {arjp), Democritus (fire-atoms), and not least 
the Peripatetic natural philosophy and physiology, became intri- 
cately combined ^ 

6 The most effective element in this combination proved to be 
the analogy between macrocosm and miciocosm^ universe and man, 
which the Stoics adopted from Aristotle The individual soul, also, 
the vital force of the body, which holds together and rules the flesh, 
IS fiery breath, pneuma, but all the individual foices which aie 
active in the members and control their purposive functions, aie 
also such vital minds or spirits {spiritm animates) In the human 
and the animal organism the activity of the pneuma appears con- 
nected with the blood and its circulation , nevertheless, the pneuma 
itself — ]ust because it is also a body, said Chiysippus® — is sep- 
arable in detail fiom the lower elements which it animates, and this 
separation takes place in death 

At the same time, howevei, the individual soul, as it is only a 
part of the universal World-soul, is completely determined in its 
nature and its activity by this World-soul , it is consubstantial with 
the divine Pneuma and dependent upon it Just for this reason the 
World-reason, the \6yos, is for the soul the highest law (cf above, 
§ 14, 3) The soul’s independence is therefore only one that is 
limited by time, and in any case it is its ultimate destiny to be 
taken back into the divine All-mind at the univeisal conflagration 
of the world With legard to the continuance of this independence, 
i e as to the extent of individual immortality, various views were 
curient in the school, some recognised the duration of all souls 
until the time of the universal conflagration, others reserved this 
for the wise only 

As now the one Pneuma of the universe (whose seat was located 
by the Stoics sometimes in heaven, sometimes in the sun, sometimes 
m the midst of the world) pours itself forth into all things as 
animating force, so the ruling part of the individual soul (to 
vLKovov Xoyto-/jLos) m which dwell ideas, judgments, and impulses, and 


1 Stob Eel I 374 Box D 463, 16 eTwat r6 ov TrveOfia Kipouy iavrb irp6s 
^avrb Kal abrov, rj TPeuitiz eavrb kivovv irpbffta Kal birlffta kt\ 

2 Cf H Siebeck Zeitseh f Volkerpsycfiologie^ 1881, pp 864 f£ 

8 Nemesius, De Nat Horn p 34 
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as whose seat the heart was assumed, was regarded as extending its 
particular ramifications throughout the whole body, like the “aims 
of a polyp Of such particular “pneiiinata” the Stoa assumed 
seven, — the five senses, the faculty of speech, and the reproductive 
power As the unity of the divine Piiinitive Being dwells in the 
universe, so the individual personality lives in the body 

It IS characteristic that the Epicuieans could entiiely adopt 
this external apparatus of psychological views Por them, too, the 
soul — which according to Democritus consists of the finest atoms — 
is a fiery, atmospheric bieath (they apply likewise the teim 
“pneuma”) , but they see in this bieath somejAmg that is intici- 
duced into the body from without, something held fast by the body 
and mechanically connected with it, which m death is forthwith 
scattered They also distinguish between the rational and the 
irrational part of the soul, without, however, being able to attribute 
to the former the metaphysical dignity which itacquiied in the Stoic 
theory Here, too, then doctrine is, on the whole, insufficient and 
dependent 

7 In accordance with the pantheistic presupposition of the 
system, the metaphysics and physics of the Stoics form also a 
theology, a system of natmal leligion based on scientific demonstra- 
tion, and this found also poetic presentations in the school, such as 
the hymn of Cleaiithes Epicureanism, on the contrary, is m its 
whole nature anti-'i eligiouB It takes throughout the standpoint of 
“ Enlightenment,’’ that religion has been overcome by science, and 
that it IS the task and triumph of wisdom to put aside the phantoms 
of superstition which have grown out of fear and ignorance The 
poet of this school depicts in grotesque outlines the evils which 
religion brought on man, and sings the glory of their conquest by 
scientific knowledge ^ It is all the more amusing that the Epicurean 
theory itself fell to depicting a mythology of its own which it re- 
garded as harmless It believed that a certain degree of truth must 
attach to the universal faith in gods ^ but it found that this correct 
idea was disfigured by false assumptions These it sought in the 
myths which feigned a participation of the gods m human life, and 
an interference on their part in the course of things , even the 
Stoj.cs’ belief in Providence appeared to them in this respect as but 
a refined illusion Epicurus, therefore, — following Democritus in 
his doctrine of the eidola, or images (§ 10, 4), — saw in the gods 
giant forms resembling men, who lead a blessed life of contemplation 
and spiritual intercourse m the intermediate spaces between the 


1 Lnoret. Be Be/t Nat I 62 it, 


2 Diog Laert, X 123 f , TJs p 69 f , 
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wozlds {intermundia) ^ undisturbed by the change of events, and 
unconcerned as to the destiny of lower beings , and thus this doc- 
trine, also, IS fundamentally only the attempt of Epicureanism to 
put in mythological form its ideal of sesthetic self-enjoyment 

8 It was in an entirely different way that the ideas of the 
popular religion were fitted into the Stoic metaphysics Whereas, 
up to this time in the development of Grieek thought philosoph- 
ical theology had separated itself farther and farther from the 
indigenous mythology, we meet here, for the first time, the 
systematic attempt to bung natmal and x>ositive religion into 
harmony Accordingly, when the Stoics, also, yielded to the need of 
recognising the wan ant of ideas universally present throughout the 
human race (cf § 17, 4), their pneuma doctrine offeied them not 
only a welcome instrument, but suggestions that were determinative 
For consideration of the universe must teach them that the divine 
Woi Id-power has evidently taken on mightier forms and those of 
moie vigorous life than individual human souls , and so, beside the 
one deity without beginning and end, which for the most part they 
designated as Zeus, a gieat numbei of ^^gods that had come into exisU 
ence,^^ made then appearance To these the Stoics, as Plato and 
Aristotle had already done, reckoned first of all the stars, which 
they too honoured as higher intelligences and especially pure for- 
mations of the primitive fiie, and fuither, the personifications of 
other natural foices in which the powei of Providence, benevolent 
to man, reveals itself From this point of view we can understand 
how an extensive interpietation of myths was the order of the day 
in the Stoic school, seeking to incorporate the popular figures m its 
metaphysical system by all kinds of allegories In addition to this 
there was an equally welcome use of the Euemenstic theory, which 
not only explained and justified the deification of pi eminent men, 
but taught also to consider the demons sacred, as the guardian 
spirits of individual men 

Thus the Stoic world became peopled with a whole host of higher 
and lower gods, but they all appeared as ultimately but emanations of 
the one highest World-power, — as the subordinate powers or forces 
which, themselves determined by the universal Pneuma, were con- 
ceived of as the ruling spirits of the world^s life They formed, 
therefore, for the faith of the Stoics, the mediating organs, which 
represent, each in its realm, the vital force and Providence of the 
World-reason, and to them the piety of the Stoics turned in the 
forms of worship of positive religion. The polytheism of the popular 
faith was thus philosophically re-established, and taken up as an 
integrant constituent into metaphysical pantheism. 
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In connection with tins scientific reconstruction of positive le- 
ligion stands the theoretical justification of divination in the Stoic 
system where it awakened great inteiest, except in the case of a few 
men like Pangetius, who thought more coolly The intei connection 
and providentially governed unity of the workVs processes was held to 
show itself — as one foim of manitestation — in the possibility that 
different things and piocesses which stand m no direct causal lela- 
tion to one another, may yet point to one anothei by delicate rela- 
tions, and therefore be able to seive as signs foi one anothei The 
human soul is capable of iindei standing these by virtue of its rela- 
tionship with the all -1 uh ng Pneuma, but for the full interpretation 
of such ecstatic levelations the ait and science of divination, lesting 
upon experience, must be added On this basis Stoicism legaided 
itself as strong enough to elaborate philosophically all the divination 
of the ancient world This was especially true of its younger repre- 
sentatives, and 111 particular, as it seems, of Posidonius 


§ 16 The Treedom of the Will and the Perfection of the World 

The sharp definition of the contrasted mechanical and teleological 
views of the world, and especially the difference in the conceptional 
forms m which the thought, common to a ceitain extent, of Nature’s 
universal conformity to law had been developed, led, in connection 
with the ethical postulates and presuppositions which conti oiled 
the thought of the time, to two new problems, which fioin the 
beginning had various complications. These were the pioblems of 
the freedom of the human will and of the goodness and perfection 
of the world Both problems grew out of contradictions which 
made their appearance between moral needs and just those meta- 
physical theories which had been formed to satisfy those needs 

1 The proper home for the formation of these new problems 
was the Stoic system, and they may be understood as the necessary 
consequence of a deep and ultimately irieconcilable antagonism be- 
tween the fundamental principles of the system These principles are 
metaphysical monism and ethical dualism The fundamental moral 
doctime of the Stoics, according to which man should overcome the 
wofld m his own impulses by virtue, presupposes an anthropological 
duality, an opposition in human nature in accordance with which 
reason stands over against a sensuous nature contrary to reason. 
Without this antithesis the whole Stoic ethics is ready to fall. The 
metaphysical doctrine, however, by which the command of reason 
in man is to be explained, postulates such an unrestricted and all- 
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controlling reality of the World-reason that the reality of what is 
contraiy to leason^ either in man or in the couise of the world; 
cannot be united therewith Fiom this source grew the two ques- 
tions which since then have never ceased to employ man^s ciitical 
investigation, although all essential points of view that can come 
into consideration in the case were moie or less clearly illumined at 
that time 

2 The conceptions which form the presuppositions forthej?ro6- 
lem of freedom lie ready at hand in the ethical reflections on the 
voluntary nature of wrongdoing, which were begun by Socrates 
and brought to a preliminary conclusion by Aristotle in a brilliant 
investigation ^ The motives of these thoughts are ethical through- 
out, and the domain in which they move is exclusively psychologi- 
cal The question at issue is hence essentially that of freedom of 
choice, and while the reality of this is doubtless affirmed upon the 
basis of immediate feeling, and with reference to man’s conscious- 
ness of his responsibility, difficulty arises only in consequence of 
the intellectualistic conception of Sooiates, who brought the will 
into complete dependence upon insight This difficulty develops 
primarily in the double meaning of freedom,” or, as it is heie still 
called, voluntariness ” (ckowcov), an ambiguity which has since 
been repeated again and again in the most variously shifted forms 
According to Socrates, all ethically wrong action proceeds fiom a 
wrong view — a view clouded by desiies He who thus acts does 
not “ know,” therefore, what he is doing, and m this sense he acts 
involuntaiily ® That is, only the wise man is free , the wicked is 
not free® Fiom this ethical conception of freedom, howevei, the 
psychological conception of freedom — le the conception of freedom 
of choice as the ability to decide between different motives — must 
be carefully separated Whether Socrates did this is a question , * 
at all events, it was done by Plato The latter expressly affirmed 
man’s freedom of choice,® appealing to his responsibility, — a psycho- 
logical decision on essentially ethical grounds, — and, at the same 
time, he held fast to the Socratic doctrine that the wicked man acts 
involuntarily, i e. is ethically not free He even connects the two 
directly when he develops the thought ® that man may sink into the 

1 Eth me III 1-8 

2 Xen Mem III 9, 4 , Cyrop III 1, 38 

3 Cf Arist Eth me III 7, 113 b 14 

^ According to a remark in the Peripatetic Magna Moralia (I. 9, 1187 a 7) 
Socrates, indeed, had expressly said, “it is not m onr power” to oe good or baa 
According to this, tberefoie, he had denied psychological freedom. 

6 Plat Eep X 617 fE 

« Plat Phoed 81 B 
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condition of ethical non-freedom by his own fault, and, therefore, 
with psychologioal freedom 

With Ai istotle, who separated himself farther from the Socratic 
mtellectualism, the psychological conception of freedom comes out 
more clearly and independently He pioceeds from the position 
that ethical qualification in geiieial is applicable only m the case of 
“ voluntary actions, and discusses in the first place the prejudices 
which this voluntariness sustains, partly from external foice 
and psychical compulsion, and paitly from ignoiance of the mattei 
That action only is completely voluntary which has its origin in the 
personality itself, and of winch the lelations are fully known ^ The 
whole investigation ^ is maintained from the standpoint of responsi- 
bility, and the discovered conception of voluntariness is designed to 
lead to the conception of accountability. It contains within itself 
the characteristics of external freedom of action, and of a conception 
of the situation unclouded by any deception But, on this account, 
it must be still further restricted, for among his voluntaiy acts a 
man can be held accountable for those only that proceed from a 
choice (TTpotti/occrts) ^ Freedom of choice, therefore, which proceeds 
by reflecting upon ends as well as upon means, is the condition of 
ethical accountability 

Aristotle avoided a farther entrance upon the psychology of 
motivation and upon the determining causes of this choice , he con- 
tents himself with establishing the position that the personality 
itself is the sufficient reason for the actions ^ which are ascribed to 
it , and to this maintenance of the freedom of choice his school, and 
especially Theophrastus, who composed a treatise of his own on 
freedom, held fast 

3 On this same basis we find also the Stoics, in so far as purely 
ethical considerations are concerned Precisely that lively feeling 
of responsibility which characterises their morals demanded of them 
the recognition of this free choice on the part of the individual, and 
they sought therefore to maintain this in every way 

Their position became critical, however, by reason of the fact 
that their metaphysics, with its doctrine of fate and providence, 
drove them beyond this attitude For since this theory of fate 
made man, like all other creatures, determined in all his external 
anfi internal formation and in all that he does and suffers, by the 

^ Fth NxC in. 3, nil a 73 ov &PX^ ctiJry cfddrt ri KaS* ixaffra iv o?s i) 

irpa^is 

^ As the reference at the beginning to the right of punishment clearly shows 
fmh, Nic 1109 h 34) 

3 lb 4, 1112 al 

^ Ih 6, 1112 b 31 : 6>vBp<a7roi “Twy vpd^etati* 
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all-animating World-power, personality ceased to be the true gioiind 
{apx^) of his actions, and these appeared to be, like all else that 
occurs, but the predetermined and unavoidably necessary operations 
of the Grod-Nature In fact, the Stoa did not shrink from this 
extreme consequence of determinism^ on the contrary, Chrysippus 
heaped up proof on proof for this doctrine He based it upon the 
principle of sufficient reason (cf above, § 15, 2) , he showed that 
only by presupposing this could the correctness of judgments con- 
cerning the future be maintained, since a criterion for their truth or 
falsity is given only if the matter is already determined , ^ he also 
gave to this argument the changed form, that since only the 
necessary can be known, and not that which is still undecided, the 
foreknowledge of the gods makes necessary the assumption of detei- 
minism , he even did not scorn to adduce the fulfilment of predic- 
tions as a welcome argument 

In this doctrine, which, from the standpoint of the Stoic doctrine 
of the logos, was completely consistent, the opponents of the system 
saw of couise a decided denial of freedom of the will, and of the 
criticisms which the system experienced this was perhaps the 
most frequent and at the same time the most incisive Among 
the numerous attacks the best known is the so-called ignava mtiOy oi 
^^azy reason^’ (apyos Xoyos), which from the claim of the unavoid- 
able necessity of future events draws the fatalistic conclusion that 
one should await them inactively, — an attack which Chrysippus 
did not know how to avoid except by the aid of veiy foiced distinc- 
tions ^ The Stoics, on the contrary, concerned themselves to show 
that m spite of this determinism, and rather exactly by viitue of it, 
man remains the cause of his actions in the sense that he is to be 
made responsible for them On the basis of a distinction ^ between 
mam and accessoiy causes (which, moreover, reminds us throughout 
of the Platonic oItlov and ^watVcov) Chrysippus showed that every 
decision of the will does indeed necessarily follow from the co-opera- 
tion of man with his environment, but that just here the outer 
circumstances are only the accessory causes, while the assent pio- 
ceeding from the personality is the main cause, and to this account- 
ability applies. While, however, this voluntarily acting ?Jy6ftow/cov, 
or ruling faculty of man, is determined from the universal Pneuma, 
this Pneuma takes on m every separate being a self-subsistent 

1 Cic De Pato, 10, 20. So far as concerns disjunctive propositions Epicurus 
also for this leason gave up the truth of disjunction , Cio. De Nat. Deor I 
26, 70 

2 Cic De Fato^ 12, 28 ff, 

® Cic. De Pato, 16, 36 
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nature, different from that of others, and this is to be legarded as a 
proper ^ In paiticulai, the Stoics make piominent the point 
that responsibility, as a judgment pronounced on the ethical quality 
of actions and characters, is quite independent ot the question 
whethei the persons oi deeds might, in the couise ot events, have 
been othei than they weie, or not ^ 

4 The problem of the freedom of the will, which had been 
already complicated ethically and psychologically, expeiienced in 
this way still furthei a metaphysical and (in the Stoic sense) theo- 
logical complication, and the consequence was that the indetei miunyts 
who were opponents of the Stoa gave a new turn to the conception 
of freedom which they legarded as threatened by the Stoic doctiiue, 
and brought it into sharp definition The assumption of the excep- 
tionless causal nexus to which even the functions of the will weie 
to be subordinated, seemed to exclude the capacity of fiee decision , 
but this freedom of choice had, since Aristotle, been legaided iii all 
schools as the indispensable presupposition of ethical accountability 
On this account the opponents thought — and this gave the contio- 
versy its especial violence — that they were defending an ethical 
good when they combated the Stoic doctrine of fate, and with that 
the Democritic principle of natural necessity. And if Chiysippus 
had appealed to the principle of sufficient reason to establish this, 
CarneadeSf to whom the fieedom of the will was an incontestable 
fact, did not fear to draw in question the univeisal and invariable 
validity of this principle ® 

Epicurus went still faither He found the Stoic determinism so 
irreconcilable with the wise man’s self-determination which formed 
the essential featuie of his ethical ideal, that he would rather still 
assume the illusory ideas of religion than believe in such a slavery 
of the soul ^ Theiefore he, tiS^enied the univeisal validity of the 
causal law and subsumed freedom together with chance under the 
conception of uncaused occwrence Thus in opposition to Stoic 
determinism, the W/Ciaphysiccd conceptiou of ft eedow, arose, by means 
of which Epicurus put the uncaused function of the will in man 
upon a parallel with the causeless deviation of the atoms from their 
line of fall (cl § 15, 4) The freedom of indete'imimsm means, 
accordingly, a choice between different possibilities that is deter- 
mine;^ by no causes, and Epicurus thought thereby to rescue moral 
responsibility 

This metaphysical conception of freedom as causelessness is not at 


^Alex Aptr DeFato^T^ 112 
2 Ib.p, 106 . 


® Cic De Fato^ 6, 9 ; 11, 23 , 14, 31 
* Piog Laert X 133 f , Us p. 65 
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all isolated in the scientific thought of antiquity Only the Stoa 
held fast inviolably to the principle of causality Even Aristotle 
had not followed into details the application of his general principles 
(cf p 143) j he had contented himself with the eirl to ttoKv, for the 
most part/’ and had based his renunciation of the attempt fully to 
comprehend the particular upon the assumption of the contingent 
in Eatuie, %e of the lawless and causeless In this respect the 
Stoics alone are to be regarded as forerunners of the modern study 
of Nature 

5 Stoicism encountered difficulties which were no less great, in 
carrying out its teleology The pantheistic system which regarded 
the whole world as the living product of a divine Reason acting 
according to ends, and found in this its sole ground of explanation, 
must of course maintain also the purposiveness, goodness, and perfect 
tion of this universe , and conversely the Stoics were accustomed to 
prove the existence of the gods and of Pi evidence by pointing to 
the purposiveness, beauty, and perfection of the world , that is, by 
the so-called yJiysico-tlieological method ^ 

The attacks which this line of thought experienced in antiquity 
were directed not so much against the coirectness of the reasoning 
(though Caineades applied his criticism at this point also) as 
against the premises , and conversely, the easy exhibition of the 
many defects and inaladaptations, of the evils and the ethical harm 
in the world was employed as a countei -reason against the assump- 
tion of a rational, purposeful World-cause and of a Providence 
This was done first and with full energy, naturally, by Epicurus, 
who asked whether God would remove the evil in the world but 
could not, or could remove it but would not, or whether perhaps 
neither of these was true,^ — andwho.also pointed to the instances 
of injustice in which the course of life so often makes the good 
miserable and the wicked happy ® 

These objections, intensified and carried out with especial care, 
were brought into the field by Garneades * But to the refeience to 
the evil and injustice of the course of events he added the objec- 
tion to which the Stoics were most sensitive ^ “ Whence then m 
this world which has been created by Reason comes that which is 
void of reason and contrary to reason, whence in this world ani- 
mated by the divine Spirit come sin and folly, the greatest of all 


1 Cic J)e Nat Beor II 6, 13 ff 

2 Lactant Be Ira Bei^ 13, 19 , Us Fr 374 
« Id Inst Biv III 17, 8 , Us 370. 

* Cic Acad II 38, 120 , Be Nat Beor III 32, 80 f£ 
» Cio Be Nat Beor III 25-81 
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And if the Stoics, as perhaps occiuied in spite ot then 
determinism,^ wished to make free will lesponsihle tor these things, 
the further question arose, why the almighty Woild-iea&on should 
have given man a freedom winch was thus to be abused, and why 
it should peiinit this abuse 

€ 111 the presence of such questions the Stoics with then monis- 
tic metaphysics weie in a much woise case than Plato and Aiistotle, 
who had been able to trace the maladaptations and evil back to 
the resistance of the “Not-being,” oi ol inatbei lespectively In 
sijite of this the Stoics came forward bo'dly to master these diffi- 
culties, and brought to light, not without acute thought, most of 
those arguments in which at later peiiods theodicy has moved again 
and again 

The teleological doctrine of the peifection of the universe can be 
protected against such attacks either by denying the dys-teleological 
facts, or by ]ustifying them as the indispensable means oi attend- 
ant result in the purposefully connected whole Both methods 
weie pursued by the Stoa 

Their psychological and ethical theoiies permitted the claim that 
what is called a physical evil is not such in itself, but becomes such 
by man’s assent, that hence, if diseases and the like aie biought 
about by the necessity of the natural course of events, it is only 
man’s fault that makes an evil out of them , ]ust as it is frequently 
only the wrong use which the foolish man makes of things that 
makes these injurious,^ while in themselves they are either indif- 
ferent or even beneficial So the objection based on the injustice 
of the course of the world is rebutted by the claim that in truth for 
the good man and the wise man physical evils are no evils at all, 
and that for the bad man, on the other hand, only a sensuous illu- 
sory satisfaction is possible, which does not make him truly happy", 
hut rather only aggravates and strengthens the moral disease which 
has laid hold of him ® 

On the other hand, physical evils may also be defended on the 
ground that they are the inevitable consequences of ai'rangeinents 
of Mature which are in themselves adapted to their ends and do 
not fail of their purpose, — as Chrysippus, for example, attempted to 
show in the case of diseases ^ In particular, however, they have 
the moral significance of serving partly as reformatory punishments 
of Providence ; ^ partly, also, as a useful stimulus for the exercise 
of our moral powers ® 


iCleantli Hymn v 17 
s Seneca, Qu Nat V 18, 4 
® Seneca, Ep 87, XI t 


4 Gell N A VII 1, 7 ff. 
® Pint* Stoic Hep 36, 1 
« Marc Aurel YIII 35 
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While external evils weie thus justified principally by pointing 
out their ethical purposiveuess, it appeared foi the Stoics an all the 
more urgent problem, though one which proved also the more diffi- 
cult, to make moral evil or sin comprehensible Here the negative 
way of escape was quite impossible, for the reality of baseness in 
the case of the great majority of men was the favourite subject of 
declamation in the Stoic discourses on moials Here, then, was the 
centie of the whole theodicy, namely, to show how in this world 
which IS the product of divine Eeason, that which is contrary to 
reason in the impulses, dispositions, and actions of rationally 
endowed beings is possible Here, theiefoie, the Stoics resoited to 
universal coiisideiations They showed how the perfection of the 
whole not only does not include that of all the individual parts, but 
even excludes it,^ and in this way substantiated their claim that 
God must necessarily allow even the impeifection and baseness of 
man In paitienlar, they emphasised the point that it is only 
through opposition to evil that good as such is brought about , foi 
weie theie no sin and folly, theie would be no virtue and wisdom^ 
And while vice is thus deduced as the necessaiy foil for the good, 
the Stoics give as a final consideration,** that the eternal Providence 
ultimately turns even the evil to good, and has in it but an appar- 
ently lefiactoiy means foi the fulfilment of its own highest ends * 

§ 17 The Criteiia of Truth 

The philosophical achievements of the post-Aiistotehan time 
were least important in the depaitment of logic Such a x^owerful 
creation as the Analytics of the Staginte, which hi ought the xnm- 
ciples of Greek science m so masterly a fashion to the consciousness 
of all m a conclusive foim, must naturally rule logical thought for 
a long time, and, in fact, did this until the close of the Middle 
Ages, and even beyond The foundations of this system were so 
firmly laid that at first nothing there was shaken, and theie re- 
mained foi the activity of the schools but to build uj) individual 
parts, — an activity in connection with which, even at that time, 
much of the artificial adornment characteristic of a degenerate age 
displayed itself 

1 The Pei ipatetics had already attempted to develop the Aiistote- 
lian Analytics systematically in this direction by a more detailed treat- 
ment, by partially new proofs, by farther subdivision, and by more 


1 Plut Stoic Bep 44, 6 

2 Ib 86, 1 


8 Ib 36, S 
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methodical formulation In particular, Eudemus and Tlieophastus 
undertook investigations concerning the hypothetical and diS3unc- 
tive judgments, and the extension of the theory of the syllogism 
occasioned by the appearance of these judgments and pieinises 
The Stoics continued these ettoits , they set these new forms of 
judgment as composite over against the simple ^ categorical 

forms, developed into all then details the lesulting forms of the 
syllogism, emphasised also especially the quality of judgjuents, 
and deduced the laws of thought in altered foims In general, 
however, they spun out the logical rules into a dry schematism and 
genuine scholastic formalism which thereby became farther and 
farther leinoved from the significant fundamental thoughts of the 
Aristotelian Analytics^ and became a dead mass of formulae The 
unfruitful subtlety of this process took special delight in the solu- 
tion of sophistical catches, in which the real meaning was inextii- 
cably involved in the contradiction of forms 

It was in these elaborations by the schools that the science of 
created by Aristotle first took on the purely /o?maZ chaiacter 
that it retained up to the time of Kant The more pedantic the 
form taken in the development of the particular features, the more 
the consciousness of the living thought, to which Aristotle had 
aspired, was replaced by a schoolmaster-like network of rules, — 
essentially designed to catch thoughts and examine then formal 
legitimacy, but incapable of doing justice to the creative power of 
scientific activity. While, even with Aristotle, regard foi proof 
and refutation had occupied the foreground, here it occupies the 
whole field Antiquity did not attain a theory of investigation, 
for the weak beginnings which we find toward this end in the inves- 
tigations of a younger Epicurean,® Philodemus,^ concerning conclu- 
sions from induction and analogy, are relatively isolated, and have 
no result worthy of mention 

2 In the doctrine of the Categones, of the elaboration of which the 
Stoics made much account, more that was real was to be expected 
Here it was indeed quite coirect, and yet not very fruitful, to call 
attention to the fact that the supreme category, of which the rest 


»Sext Emp Adv Math VIII 93. 

^^Oiog Laerfc VII 66 

® Epicurus himself, and his school also, as a whole, did not trouble themselves 
as to the principles of formal logic One might regard this as an evidence of 
taste and intelligence, but it was m truth only indifference toward all that did 
not promise directly practical advantages 

^ On his treatise irepi (rijfjxliav Kal <r7i/j^i(i3(re<av, discovered m Herculaneum, cf 
Th Gompertz, Kerculmensische Studien^ Heft 1 (Leips 1865) , Fr Bahusch 
(Lyck, 1879), R. Phihppsou (Berlin, 188i) 
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represent only special determinations, is that of Being (roov)^or 
Something (tI), and the co-oidination of the categoiies which, at 
least as legaids the method of their enumeiation, was Aiistotle^s 
plan, was replaced by an expiessly systematic succession, accoiding 
to which each category was to be moie exactly determined by the 
following one What is/^ or Being, as abiding substrate of all 
possible relations, is substance {vtokclijl^vov) , this is the supporter 
{Tiagei) of fixed qualities {ttolov), and only in this aspect is it 
involved m changing states (to ttws Ixov), and, in consequence of 
these latter, in relations to othei substances (to tt^os rt ttw? Ixor) 

Out of the doctrine of the categoiies grows thus an ontology ^ that 
is, a metaphysical theory as to the most general formal relations of 
reality, and this theory in the system of the Stoics, agreeably to 
their general tendency (cf § 15, 5), takes on a thoroughly materi- 
alistic character As substance, the existent is matter which is in 
itself destitute of piopeities and the qualities and forces 

which are inherent in matter as a whole, as well as in a paiticulai 
pait (TTotoTT/Te? — Swa/x€t 5 ), aie likewise kinds of matter (atmospheric 
cuiients) which are commingled with it (Kpao-tg St’ oXuiv) In this 
connection both substance and attributes are legarded, as well fiom 
the point of view of the general conception as fiom that of the indi- 
vidual thing, and in the latter aspect it is emphasised that every 
individual thing is essentially and definitely distinguished fioin all 
others ^ 

Besides these categories of Being, we find making their appear- 
ance among the Stoics those conceptional forms by which the rela- 
tion of thought to Being is expressed, and in these the separ ation of 
the subjective fiom the objective, for which a preparation had been 
growing more and inoie complete in the development of Greek 
thought, now attains definite expression For while the Stoics 
regarded all ob 3 ects to which thought relates as corporeal, while 
they regarded the activity of thought itself, and no less its expres- 
sion in language^ as corporeal functions, they were still obliged to 
confess that the content of consciousness as such (to Xcktov) is of in- 


^ That the Peiipatetics also busied themselves with this category is proved 
by the definition preserved by Strato rb 6v eem rb r^s diaiJLovTjs airiov (Proclns 
in Tim 242 E) * 

2 In contrasting the first two with the last two categories, the language rela- 
tion of noun and verb appears here also (in Stoic terminology 7 rTw<rty and Karij- 

ybprifioL) 

® The Stoics laid great weight upon the discriminative comparison of thought 
and of speech, of the mnei activity of reason (\6yos ivSidderos)^ and of its ex- 
pression through the voice (X 67 os Trpo4>optK6s) Hence, too, the assumption (cf 
§ 15, 6 ) of the faculty of speech as a proper part of the soul , hence their thor- 
ough tieatment of rhetoric and grammar side by side with logic 
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corporeal nature But since fhe distinction was thus sharply 
drawn between Being and content of consciousness, th.Q J a adameiital 
episteTHologictil pTobleTii came forward, how the relations by which the 
ideational content lefers to Being and agrees with it, aie to be thought 

3 This question was, moreover, also brought home by the vigoi- 
ous development which Scepticism had meanwhile undeigoiie, and 
by the relatively strong position which it occupied as coinpaiedwith 
the dogmatic systems 

Whether by Pyirho or Timon it matters not, it was at all events 
at about the same time at which the great school-systems became 
dogmatically developed and fortified, that all those aigumeiits weie 
systematised into a complete whole, by which the Sophistic period 
had shaken the naive tiust in man’s capacity foi knowledge Al- 
though the ethical end of making man independent of fate by with- 
holding judgment was ultimately decisive (cf § 14, 2), this 
Scepticism still forms a caiefully cained out theoretical dootiine. 
It doubts the possibility of knowledge in both its foiins, the foim 
of perception as tiuly as that of judging thought, and aftei it has 
destiuctively analysed each of these two factois singly, it adds 
expressly that just on this account their union can have no certain 
result ^ 

As regards perception, the Sceptics availed themselves of the 
Protagorean relativism, and in the so-called ten T) opes ^ in which 
^nesidemus^ sets forth the sceptical theory with veiy defective 
arrangement, this tendency still occupies the broadest space Per- 
ceptions change not only with the different species of animate 
beings (1), not only with different men (2), according to their cus- 
toms (9) and their whole development (10), but even in the case 
of the same individual at different times (3), in dependence upon 
bodily conditions (4), and upon the different relations in which the 
individual finds himself with regard to his object spatially (5) 
They alter, also^ hecanse of the difference in the states of the object 
(7), and have, therefore, no claim to the value of an immediate 
report of things, because their origination is conditioned by inter- 
mediate states in media such as the air, the co-operating elements 
furnished by which we are not able to deduct (6) Man is, there- 

1 Prom two deceivers combined it is only right to expect no truth Diog. 
Laert IX 114. 

2 Sext Emp Fynh Myp I 38 ff 

3 It was said by the ancient writers that JEnesidemus was attached, not only 
to Scepticism, but also to the metaphysics of Heraclitus The question whether 
this was actually so, or whether such a relation was only ascribed to him by mis- 
take, has solely antiquarian significance Eor bad the former been the case, it 
would have been but another manifestation of a real relationship in thought, to 
which Plato had already directed attention. Thecet 152 E ff , cf p 92, note 2 
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foie, in all ways, not in a condition to know things purely (8), and 
in the face of the multiplicity of impressions so full of contiadic- 
tions he has no means of distinguishing a tiue fiom a false impres- 
sion One IS no mo) e (ov fiSXKov) valid than another 

Equally relative with man’s perceptions are also his opinions 
(So^ai) In this aspect the influences of the Eleatic dialectic 
asseit themselves in Pyrihoiiism It is shown that to every opinion 
the opposite can be opposed with equally good reasons, and this 
equilib') iu7n of lecLbons {itroa'devtux tS)v A-oyov) does not permit us, 
tlieiefore, to distinguish tine and false in the case of such a con- 
tradiction (dvnXoyta) the One holds no more than the other. All 
opinions accordingly stand — accoidmg to the phrase of the 
Sophists, adopted by the Sceptics — only by convention and cus- 
tom (vo/AO) re ml e&ei), not by their essential right and title 

More eneigetically still did the later Scepticism attack the possi- 
bility of scientific knowledge, by disclosing the difficulties of the 
sijllogistic piocedme, and of the methods which Aiistotle had built 
up upon this ^ In this Cat neades seems to have led the way, show- 
ing that eveiy proof, since it presupposes other proofs for the valid- 
ity of its pieuiises, makes necessary a regiessus in infinitum — an 
argument that was completely in place foi the Sceptic who did not, 
as did Aristotle, lecognise anything as immediately certain (dii€crov ; 
cf § 12, 4) Tlie same aigument was earned further by 
who foimuLited Scepticism m five Tropes^ much more cleaily and 
comprehensively than iiEnesidemns He called attention again to the 
relativity of perceptions (3) and of opinions (1), he showed how 
eveiy proof pushes on into infinity (2 6 cts aTreipov €Kj8aAAa)v), and how 
unjustifiable it is in the process of proof to proceed from piemises 
that are only hypothetically to be assumed (4), and finally, how 
often it occurs, even in science, that that must be postulated as 
ground of the piemises which is only to be proved by means of the 
syllogism ill question (5 6 BidkXrjXos) In the latter aspect atten- 
tion was also called to the fact that m the syllogistic deduction of 
a particulai proposition from a general one, the general would yet 
fiom the outset be justified only on condition that the paiticular 
were valid ^ 

Since the essential nature of things is thus inaccessible to human 


1 Sext Emp Adv Math VIII S16 ff 

^ Sext Emp Pyirh Hyp I 164 ff (1) The conflict of opinions (2) The 
endless regress in proving (3) The relativity of all perceptions (4) The im- 
possibility of other than hypothetical premises (6) The circle in the syllogism 
3 Sext Emp Fyri h Hyp II 194 ff Renewed in J S Mill, Logic, II 2 ; 
corrected m Chr Sigwart, Logik, I § 56, 3 
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knowledge,^ the Sceptics demanded that man should suspend 3 udg- 
ment so tai as possible We can say nothing concerning 

things (d<j!>aorta) , we can only assert that this and that appears so 
01 so, and in so doing we report only our own momentary states (as 
the Cyrenaics had alieady taught, § 8, 3) Even the sceptical main- 
tenance of the impossibility of knowledge (in older to avoid the 
contradiction that here something of a negative character, at least, 
seems to be maintained and proved)^ should be conceived of lather 
as a profession of belief than as knowledge, — moie as a withholding 
of opinion than as a positive asseition 

Cf V Brochaid, Les Steptiqxies Crxees (Pans, 1877) 

4 The attack of Scepticism was most sharply concentrated in 
the piinciple^ that, in the piesence of the deceptions to which 
man is exposed in all his ideas of whatever origin, there is no uni- 
vocal, suie sign of knowledge, no cntenon of tmth If, therefoie, 
the dogmatic schools held fast to the reality of knowledge, even 
from the Socratic motive that viitiie is impossible without knowl- 
edge,^ they found the task assigned them by this sceptical position 
of announcing such a criterion and of defending it against the 
sceptical objections This was done also by the Epiauieans and 
Stoics, although their materialistic metaphysics and the sensuahstic 
psychology connected with it prepared for them serious, and, 
ultimately, insurmountable difficulties 

In fact, it was the psycho-genetic doctrine of both these schools 
that the content of all ideas and knowledge arises solely fiom sen- 
suous perception The origin of sense-perception the Epicureans 
explained by the image theory of Democritus (§ 10, 3) This 
theory gave even to the illusions of the senses, to dreams, etc , the 
character of perceptions corresponding to reality , and even the con- 
structions of the combining fancy or imagination could be explained 
on this theory by unions which had already taken place objectively 
between the images But the Stoics also regarded perception as a 
bodily process, as an irdpress^ion of outer things upon the soul 
(Tt^ojo-is), the possibility of which seemed to them to be self- 
evident, m view of the universal commingling of all bodies This 


Scepticism, finally, was that which brought 
five Tropes together into two , there is nothing immediately certain, 

X 146 f K A, Ub p 76 f , on the other hand, Plut Stoic 
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crassly sensuous conception they expressed by the since frequently 
repeated comparison, that the soul is originally like a blank tablet, 
on which the outer world imprints its signs in the course of time ^ 
Moie refined, but more indefinite, and yet absolutely mechanical 
still in its tone is the designation of Chiysippus, who called percep- 
tion an alteration of qualities (Ircpotajo-is) in the soul, for, at all 
events, the idea oi mental piesentation ((^avrao-ta) leinains for 
him, too, a coipoieal effect or product of that which is presented 
( (jxivTaarrov) 

Both scliools explained the presence of conceptions and of general 
ideas {irpoXrfxpusf and among the Stoics also Koival evvotat) solely by 
the peisistence of these impiessions, oi of parts of them, and by 
then combination They combated, tlieiefoie, as the Cynics espe- 
cially had already done, the Platomc-Anstotelian doctrine of Ideas 
and Poims,- especially the assumption of an independent activity 
or powei of foiming conceptions, and tiaced even the most general 
and abstract conceptions back to this mechanism of elementary 
perceptions (to which they scarcely gave any fnither analysis) 
To these geneial ideas of expeiience (c/xTretpia), which aiise iiatu- 
lally and involuntaiily {(f}V(riKSis) , the Stoics indeed opposed the 
conceptions of science pioduced by the aid of a methodical con- 
sciousness , but even the content of these scientific conceptions was 
held to be exclusively derived fiom sensations In this connection, 
both schools laid especial weight upon the co-opeiation of language 
m the origination of conceptions 

But now, m so far as the total content of impressions, and like- 
wise also the nature of thought, are the same among all men, it 
necessarily follows that imdei these circumstances the same general 
ideas will be formed, in both the theoietical and the piaotical domain, 
by means of the psychological mechanism This consequence was 
drawn especially by the Stoics, whose attention was by their whole 
metaphysics directed vigorously to the common nature of the psy- 
chical functions, which were all held to arise from the divine Pneuina 
They taught, therefore, that the surest truth is to be sought in those 
ideas which develop unifoimly among all men with natural neces- 
sity, and they liked to take as their starting-point, even foi scientific 
reasonings, these kolvoI Ivvoat, or communes notiones They have a 


1 Pint Plac TV 11 , JDox D 400 , Plut, Comm iVot 47 , cf besides Plat 
Thecet 191 C 

^ Hence the Stoics regard Platonic “ Ideas ” (class-concepts) as meiely stmo- 
toes of the human mind > cf Plut Plac I 10, Dax D 309), 

and thus gave the first suggestion for the later subjective meaning of the term 
«idea» Cf§19 
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predilection for appealing to the conseTisws geiitiiim — the consent of 
all men, — an argument whose validity it was easy for the Sceptics 
to shake by pointing to the negative instances ot experience ^ 

It was, theiefore, not in the spirit of the Stoics that m the later 
Eclectic literature these common ideas were called innate (innatce), 
and that ( 7 ?ce 7 o especially saw in them not only that which Natuie 
teaches equally to all, but also that which Katuie or the deity has 
originally implanted in every one at the same time with his reason 
Cicero maintains this, not only for the fundamental conceptions of 
morality and right, but also ±oi the belief in the deity and in the 
immoitality of the soul the knowledge of G-od especially is held 
to be only man’s recollection of his true origin^ This doctrine 
formed the best bridge between the Platonic and the Stoic theoiies 
of knowledge, and under the Stoic name of Kotval iwoai the ration’ 
ahstic docti me of 'knoioledge was propagated on into the beginnings 
of modern philosophy Just by this means it letained the accessory 
IpsyGhologihtic meaning that rational knowledge consists m innate ideas 

5 While now the Stoics as well as the Epicureans originally 
traced back all the contents of ideas to sense»impiessions psycho- 
genetically, it was only the Epicureans who drew from this the 
consistent inference that the sign foi the recognition of truth is 
solely the feeling of the necessity with which a perception forces' 
itself upon consciousness, the irresistible clearness oi vividness 
(hdpyeia) eon 3 oined with the taking up of reality m the function 
of the senses Every perception is as such true and irrefutable , it 
exists, so to, speak, as a self "Certain atom of the world of conscious- 
ness, free from doubt, independent, and umnovable by any reasons 
whatever ^ And if different and mutually contradictoiy perceptions 
of the same objects seem to exist, the error lies only in the opinion 
which refers them, and not in the perceptions which by the very 
fact of their difference prove that different outer causes coirespond 
to them , relativity is accordingly nothmg in point against the coi- 
rectness of all perceptions ^ 

Meanwhile, opinions (So&t) constantly and necessarily go beyond 
this immediate presence of sense-impressions for the knowledge 
requisite for acting needs also knowledge of that which is not 
immediately perceptible it needs to know, on the one hand, grounds 


1 Cic De Nat Deor I 2S, 62 f 

2 Id De Leg I 8, 24 xit is agnoscat deum^ qui unde oi tus sit quasi re- 
coi'detur ac noscat 

8 The paraUelisin of this epistemological Atomism with the physical and 
ethical Atoniism of the Epicureans is obvious 
4 Sext Emp, Adv Math VII 203 n 
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of phenomena {^hrjXov)^ and on the other hand the expectation as to 
the future that may be inferred from them (7r/oo<r/L^ov) But for all 
these farther functions of the psychical mechanism there is, accord- 
ing to the Epicureans, no other guaianty than perception again 
For if conceptions (irpok’^ij/eL^) are only sense-impressions retained 
in the memory, they have their own certainty in the clearness or 
vividness of these impressions, a certainty susceptible neither of 
proof nor of attack,^ and hypotheses both with legaid 

to the impel ceptible grounds of things and also with regard to future 
events, find their criterion solely in perception, in so far as they are 
verified by it, oi at least not refuted, the former holds for the pre- 
diction of the future, the latter for explanatory theories ^ There 
IS therefore among the Epicuieans nothing said of an independent 
faculty of conviction or belief , whether our expectation of any event 
is coirect we can know only when the event occuis Thus they re- 
nounce on principle any attempt at an actual theory of investigation 
6 It IS evident fioin this that the Epicureans might regard their 
own Atomistic metaphysics as a hypothesis not refuted by facts, but 
that they weie not peiinitted to regard it as a hypothesis that was 
proved It was a hypothesis, indeed, of which the essential end, as 
they employed it, was to displace other hypotheses which seemed 
to them ethically objectionable Then dogmatism is accordingly 
only pioblematical, and their doctime of knowledge, in so fai as it 
has to do with rational knowledge, is very strongly permeated -with 
scepticism In so far as they recognise only that which passes with 
sense-peiception as a fact,” but regard such facts as completely cer- 
tain, their standpoint is to be designated as that of Positivism 
This positivism was developed in antiquity still more consistently, 
and in a form freed from the ethical and metaphysical tendencies of 
Epicurus, by the theories of the later schools of empirical physi- 
cians These schools went with the Sceptics as regards knowledge 
of all that IS imperceptible by the senses and as regards all rational 
theories , on the other hand, m their recognition of the sensuous 
evidence of perceptions, they went with the Epicureans. Obsei vation 
(jn^prjo-tq) IS here portrayed as the basis of the physician^s art, and ob- 
servation retained in memory is regaided as the sole essence of his 
theory mtiological explanations especially are rejected on piiiieiple 
Connected with this is the circumstance that the later Sceptics 
treated the conception of causality in searching investigations '-and 


1 As the final cntenon even for the mtellectually good is, with Epicurus, sen- 
suous pleasure, so the criterion of the truth of conceptions is only sensuous 
vividness (^Mvidens^ 

2Sext. Emp VII 211. 
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discovered its difficulties, ,®nesidemus had already propounded a 
series of such aporige,^ and in Sextus Empiricus we find them devel- 
oped more bioadly and comprehensively ^ With him not only such 
defects of setiological theories aie designated as, that they reduce 
the known to the unknown which is just as inexplicable, that they 
maintain one possibility among many without a sufficient reason, 
that they do not examine experience carefully enough with a view 
to possible negative instances, and finally that they after all explain 
that which is inaccessible to peiception by some sort of a scheme 
known from perception, which is especially simple and therefore 
apparently intelligible in itself , besides these, he searches out, also, 
all the general difficulties which prevent us from gaining a clear 
(pictuiate) idea of the causal relation The process of the action 
of one thing upon another, the passing over of motion from one 
thing to anothei, can be made intelligible neither on the assumption 
that that which acts (as force) is immaterial, nor on the opposite 
assumption , nor does contact (a<^iy) which is assumed as a conditio 
sine qm non of the causal process (as had been already done by 
Aristotle) make it any more explicable So, too, the time relation 
of cause and effect is extieinely difficult to determine The most 
important thought in these discussions, however, is the pointing out 
of the relativity of the causal relation nothing is in itself a cause or 
effect , each of the two is such only with refeience to the other , 
alriov and 7rd(rxov are correlative terms which must not be absolutely 
postulated or asserted The (Stoic) conception of an essentially 
efficient cause, the conception of a creative deity, is then thereby 
excluded 

7 The Sceptics of the Academy sought in another direction a 
substitute for the certainty of rational knowledge which they also 
had given up. Since m piactical life suspense cannot be carried 
out as a principle of conduct and action is indispensable, and since 
for action determining ideas aie requisite, Arcesilaus bi ought out 
the view that ideas, even though one refuse them his complete 
assent, are yet able to move the will,® and that in practical life one 
must content himself with a certain kind of confidence or trust 
(mo-rts), according to which some ideas may in a greater degiee than 
otheis be regarded as probable (cvAoyov), adapted to the purpose of 
life, and reasonable,^ 


1 Sext Emp Fyrrh Hyp, I 180 ff 

® Adv Math IX 195 , cf K Goring, Dev Begnff der Ufsache in dev oner 

chisclien Philosophie (Leips 1874) 

« Pint Adv Col 26, 3 

^Sext Emu Adv Math VTT 1KR 
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The theory of Prohabilism earned out fartliei by Cameades'^ 

m an attempt to define more exactly, according to logical relations, 
the particular degrees of this belief The least degree of proha- 
bihty {inOavoTvjs) is that which (as an indistinct and imperfect form 
of sensuous clearness or vividness — ivapycui) belongs to the single 
idea that stands in no farther connections A higher degree of 
probability belongs to that idea which can be united (dircptWao-ros), 
without any contiadictions, with othei ideas in connection with 
which it belongs Lastly, the highest stage of belief is reached 
where a whole system of such connected ideas is examined as to its 
complete harmony and verification in experience (TreptcoSeu/jLeV?;) 
Empirical confidence uses, therefore, from the sensuously isolated 
to the logical systems of scientific research But though in the 
latter form it may be completely sufficient for practical life (as 
Carneades assumed), it is yet not able to lead to a completely 
certain conviction 

8 In contiast with this, the Stoics made the most strenuous 
efforts to gam an epistemological substructure for their metaphysics, 
to which they attiibutedso high a value from considerations of ethi- 
cal interest, and in spite of psycho-genetic sensualism, to rescue the 
rational cliaractei of science ® On the principle that like is known 
by like, their doctiine of the World-reason demanded a knowledge 
of the external Logos hy the internal logos of man, — by his rea- 
son and the ethical antagonism or dualism between viitue and 
the sensuous impulses required a parallel distinction between 
knowledge and sensuous ideas Although, therefore, the whole 
material of knowledge was held to grow out of sensuous presenta- 
tions, the Stoics pointed out, on the other hand, that in perception 
as such, no knowledge whatever is contained , that it is not to 
be characterised as either true or false Truth and falsity can be 
predicated only when judgments (d^tw/xara) have been formed in 
which something is asserted or denied as to the relation of ideas ^ 

Judgment^ nevertheless, is conceived of by the Stoics — and m 
this they take a new and important position, which, in antiquity, 
only the Sceptics approach m some degree — hy no means merely as 
the theoretical process of ideation and combination of ideas They 
recognised, as the essential characteristic in judgment, the peculiar 
act of assent (o-uy/fard^co-is), of approval, and of being convinced, 
with which the mind makes the content of the idea its own, grasps 


1 Ib 166 fe 

® Cf M Hemze, Zv.r Mvkenntmsslehre der Stoiker (Leips 1880) 
« Sext Emp Adv ^fath VIT 93 
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it, and m a certain way takes possession of it (/caToXa/xySavetv) Tins 
act of apprehension the Stoics regard as an independent function of 
consciousness (jqycfiovLKov) , in the same way as they legard the 
assent to the impulses, which makes its appearance in passion The 
arising of ideas, like that of the excitations of feeling, is a process 
which IS of natural necessity and completely independent of human 
will (ttKOTJcrtov) , but the assent by which we make the one class, 
3udgments, and the other, passions, is a decision (/c/jttn?) of con- 
sciousness, free ( Iko Jmov) fiom the outer world ^ 

But now in the case of the wise man, by viitue of the identity of 
the universal with the individual logos, this assent appears only in 
the case of those ideas which are true the soul, therefore, in appre- 
hending the content of these ideas, apprehends reality Such an 
idea the Stoics called <l>avraa-La KaraXrjTTTLKi^j^ and they were of the 
conviction that such an idea must call forth the reasonable man’s 
assent with immediate evidence or clearness Hence assent itself 
(cruyicaTa^eo-is) IS conceived of as an activity of the thinking soul, 
but individual perceptions appear as the objects of assent as truly 
as do the intellectual activities of conception, judgment, and reason- 
ing, based upon the individual perceptions 
If thus the Stoics understood by the <jyavra(TLOL KaraXrjTmKT^ that 
idea by which the mind lays hold of reality, and which, therefore, 
so illumines the mind that this, in its assent, makes reality its own, 
this was indeed the correct expression for the requDement which 
they set up for the true idea,® but the definition was not at all 
adapted to the end for which it was framed that is, for a sign by 
which to recognise truth For as the Sceptics" very justly objected, 
the subjective maik, assent, might be shown as a psychological fact 
in the case of a multitude of evidently false ideas 
ihus the anthropological discord in the Stoic doctrine manifests 


1 Ib VIII 39, 7 

<•>10 interpretation of this term there is a wide divergence According to 
of nnwThft now as if the idea were intended which the mind lays liold 

hL^ apprehends the real fact, now that hy which the mind appre- 

S and now again that which on its part so lays hold of the mind 

^hat the Stoics 
ambiguous form, inasmuch as all 
/S' JL ite haimonise in it, and perhaps E Zellei (IV » 83J [Eng tr , 

intended to repeat this ambiguity by his tianalation, ‘‘concepl 
Ssc^ yoTBtdlukg), which, however, has L 

a IT® certainly did not intend 

relation of ^ ^keir designations for the 

knowing mind to the external reality, the Stoics employ, for the 

hendmo* sense of touch (impression, appre- 

Cf § if’ 2 Sraspmg, etc.), while lonnerly optical analogies had been preferred. 

‘ Sext Emp. AOv. Math Vn 402 fi 
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itself even m this central conception of their theory of knowledge 
As it could not be explained in accordance with their metaphysics 
how the individual soul arising from the Woi Id-reason should fall 
under the masteiy of sensuous impulses, so it is equally impossible 
to understand how theoretical assent should, under certain circum- 
stances, be given even to false ideas Both difficulties, however, 
have ultimately a common ground The Stoics agreed with Hera- 
clitus in identifying in their metaphysics the noimative and the 
actual ordei ing of things^ although these conceptions had meanwhile 
become much more clearly separated Beason was for them that 
which should be, as well as that which is , it was at the same time 
vo/xo? and And this antithesis, the two sides of which came 

into strenuous opposition in their doctrine of freedom and their 
theodicy, was the problem of the future 
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The gradual transition of the Hellemstic-Eoman philosophy from 
the ethical to the oeligious standp>oint h2i.d. its inner causes in tins 
philosophy itself, and its external occasion in the imperious de- 
mands made by the felt need of the time For the faither the 
contact between the systems extended, the more it became evident 
how little able philosophy was to fulfil the task which it had set 
itself namely, that of educating man by a suie insight to a state 
of VM-’tue and happiness, to inner independence of the world While 
the sceptical mode of thought, which was extending more and moie, 
alieady taught that virtue consists rather in the renunciation of the 
attempt to know, than in knowledge itself, the view forced its way 
moie and more, even among the Stoics, that their ideal of the wise 
man, so sharply and rigidly drawn, was not entirely realised in a,ny 
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human being, and thus it was felt in every direction that man in 
his own stiength can become neither knowing, noi virtuous and 
happy 

If, then, a disposition to welcome a highei help for ethical ends 
was necessarily evoked in philosophy itself, it was also true that 
the theoretical doctiines of the time contained a great number of 
leligious elements The Epicuieans, to be sure, purposely excluded 
such, but the Stoics, on the contiary, granted them an entrance that 
was all the fieei With the Stoics, not only did metaphysics lead 
to seeking the principle of moials in a divine command, but m their 
pneuma doctrine, the possibility piesented itself of giving to the 
creations of myth a philosophical meaning, which might be shared 
also by all forms of worship Emally, the spiritual monotheism in 
Aristotle’s teaching, and that ideal tendency with which Plato 
sought the abiding essence of things in a higher world of the super- 
sensuous, were not forgotten 

Just this dualism, which opposed the earthly world of the perish- 
able to a supersensuous woild of the divine, ultimately proved to be 
the light expression for that inner discord which ran thiough the 
entiie life of the aging Greek and Eoman woild The old ciavmg 
for sensuous pleasure might still celebrate its orgies in full powei 
and to the intoxication ot the senses , but in the midst of it all, out 
of surfeit and loathing grew a new craving foi a purer, highei ^oy 
and in the piesence of the tremendous contrasts which the social 
condition of the Eoman Empire bi ought with it, the look of all the 
millions that saw themselves excluded fiom the good things of this 
earth turned longingly toward a better woild Thus in all ways a 
deep, passionate need for true salvation of the soul {o-oiTTipk) came 
to be increasingly felt, a hunger for something beyond the eaithly, 
a lehgious urgency without an equal 

This 'ieligious movement pioved its vigour first of all in the eager 
reception which foreign foims of worship found in the G-reeco- 
Eoman woild, in the mingling and fusing of Oriental and Occidental 
religions But with the adjustment which their oppositions found 
here and theie, their strife for the mastery ovei men’s spirits be- 
came still more energetic, and thus the soil of the ancient world of 
civilisation, after bearing the fruits of art and science, became the 
battleground of religions Man’s essential interest became thcieby 
transferred for long centuries fiom the earthly to the heavenly 
sphere , he began to seek his salvation beyond the world of sense 

But the forms in which this contest of the religions was waged 
prove in spite of all what a spiritual and intellectual power Greek 
science had giown to be Por so strongly was the ancient world 
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sickbed o^er with the pale cast ot thought,” so deeply had it be- 
come permeated by the feeling of a need for knowledge, that each of 
the religions desired to satisfy not only the feelings but also the 
intellect, and was therefoie anxious to tianstoim its life into a doc- 
trine This IS true even of Chnstianity^ and indeed precisely true of 
it The true, victorious power of the religion of Jesus lay, to be 
sure, in the fact that it entered this deciepit, Uase world with the 
youthful force of a pure, high, religious feeling, and a conviction 
that was courageous to the death , but it was able to conquer the 
ancient civilised world only by taking it up into itself and working 
It over , and as in its external conflict with the old world it shaped 
Its own constitution^ and thereby ultimately became so strong as to 
be able to take possession of the Roman state, so also in its defence 
against the ancient philosophy it made the world of that philoso- 
phy's ideas its own, in order thereby to build up its own dogmatic 
system 

Thus the needs of science and of life met. The former sought the 
solution of the problems at which it had been labouiing in vain, in 
religion, and the latter desired a scientific formulation and basis for 
its religious longing or conviction. Hence from this tune ou, for 
many centuries, the history of philosophy is grown together with 
that of dogmatic theology, ^ and the period of lehgious metaphysics 
begins. The thought of antiquity described a peculiar cuive, sepa- 
rating itself farther and farther from religion from which it pro- 
ceeded, reaching its extreme separation in Epicureanism, and then 
again steadily drawing near to religion, to return at last entirely 
within it 

Under these conditions it is possible to understand how that 
Weltanschauung which separated the supersensuous and the sensu- 
— looking upon them, from the point of view of value, as divine 
perfection and earthly baseness, respectively, — constituted the 
common ground of the whole xeligious-philosophieal movement. 
This view had already, indeed, been introduced by the Pythagoreans 
(of § 5, 7), and had been maintained even by Aristotle, but it had, 
without doubt, found its most forcible formulation in the Platonic 
metaphysics It was, therefore, this latter system which formed the 
controlling centre for the religious closing development of ancient 
thought. A religious development of Platonism is the fundamental 
character of this period 


hJ understood as a matter of couree that the followmg emositioa 

* one side all speoifloally dogmatic elements, except where Siev are 
qmte inseparahly interwoiren with philosophioal principies, ^ ^ 
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The geographical centre of the movement, however, is found in 
that city which, by its history, as well as by its population, repre- 
sented most distinctly the mingling of peoples and of religions, — 
Alexandria Here, where in the active work of the museum all 
treasures of Grecian culture were garnered, all religions and forms 
of worship crowded together in the great throngs of the commercial 
metropolis to seek a scientific clarification of the feelings that 
surged and stormed within them 

The first line of the Alexandi lan philosophy is the so-called Reo- 
Pythagoreanism, a mode of thought which, proceeding from the 
leligious practice of the Pythagorean mysteries, makes only an 
external use of the number-mysticism of the old Pythagoreans after 
whom it calls itself and its writings, while it finds the theoretical 
setting for its world-renouncing, religious-ascetic ethics m a tians- 
formation of the Platonic metaphysics, which became of the pro- 
foundest value for the conception of the spiritual nature in the 
following period Apollonius of Tyana, the founder of a religion, 
is to be regarded as typical representative of this school 

l^’ot without infiuence fiom this school, the Stoa^ also, in the time 
of the Empire, brought out more energetically the religious elements 
in its theory of the world, so that not only did the anthropological 
dualism of the 53^ stem become sharpened, but a moie theistic mode 
of thought gradually became substituted for the original pantheism 
of the school In men like Seneca^ Epictetus^ and Maicus Awelius^ 
the Stoic doctiiiie became completely a philosophy of deliveiance or 
redemption 

Even Cynicism revived again about this time in a religious garb, 
as a rude, popular preaching of renunciation, and Demonax passes 
for its best-known leinesentative 

Scarcely to be separated from the I^eo-Pythagoreans aie the 
Eclectic Platonists of the first centuries of our eia, such as Plutmcli of 
Chssionea and Apuleius of Madaura Later appear E'umeuius of 
Apainea and Nicomachus of Gerasa, who, besides, already stand 
under Jewish and Chiistian infiuences as witnesses of a complete 
fusion of the two tendencies. 

But while, in all these forms, the Hellenic element ever maintains 
the ascendency over the Oriental, the latter makes its appearance in 
very much stronger force 111 the Jewish p>hilosopliy of religion As 
the sect of the Essenes ^ probably proceeded from a contact of hTeo- 
Pythagoreanism with the Hebrew religious life, so the various 
attempts of learned Jews to draw nearer to Greek science in the 


iCf E Zeller V 8 277 ff 
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presentation of their dogmas, led ultimately to the doctrine of Philo 
of Alexand) la^ whose original elaboration ot these feinieiitxng bodies 
of thought inhuenced their further formation and movement m the 
most important points 

'pUlosophj of for these fiist centuiies is 

usually designated by the name Pati istics, unfolded ui an analogous 
manner upon a laiger scale This philosophical seculansation ot the 
gospel begins with the Apologists^ who sought to present its le- 
ligions belief as the only tiue philosophy, with the puipose of pio- 
tectmg Christianity in the eyes of the cultured woild from contempt 
and persecution, and therefore began to adapt this content ot le- 
ligious faith to the eonceptional foims of Gieek science the most 
important of them are Justin and Minucms Felix 

But the need ot changing faith into knowledge oi wisdom 

(-yvoio-is) asserted itself vigorously in the Ohiistian commmiities, 
even without this polemical tendency The first attempts, how- 
ever, which the Onostics made to create an adequate view ot the 
world for the new religion, proceeded from the excited phantasies 
of a Syrian mingling of religions, and, in spite of the employment of 
Hellenistic philosopheines, led to such grotesque constiuctions, that 
the Church as it giew stronger and more definitive was obliged to 
re3ect them Saturniims, Basileides^ and Valentinus are to be named 
as the best known of tins class 

In reaction against such over-hasty attempts of religious fantasti- 
calness, a violent aversion toward all philosophical interpretation 
and adjustment of Christian faith set in, for a time, in Christian 
literature m the writings of men like Tatian, Tei txdhan, and 
h%us An express anti-Tationalism thus came forward which never- 
theless found it necessary on its part also to return to the related 
doctrines of Greek philosophy Without this one-sideduess and 
with a closer approximation to the older Hellenising Apologists, 
Gnosticism was combated by Lenceus and his disciple JSipjiolytits 

It was not until the beginning of the third century, and after all 
these preceding attempts, that a positive Christian theology, a sys- 
tem of dogmatics in a complete concepfcional form, was established 
This came about in the School for Oateekists at Alexandnay through 
the leaders of the school, Clement and Origen The latter especially 
is to be regarded as philosophically the most important representa- 
tive of Chiistianity in this period 

By his side, however, there went out from the Alexandrian phil- 
osophic school the man who undertook to bring the religion-forming 
tendency of philosophy to an issue solely upon the Hellenistic basis, 
— Flotmusy the greatest thinker of this period. His att§^ipt:::^L 
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systematise all the mam doctimes of Greek and Hellenistic phil 
osoph y unde r the religions, principle is jdesignatecl Platonism 

His doctrine is the most definitive and thoroughly consti acted sys- 
tem of science that antiquity pioduced His disciple Fo^phyiy, 
however, showed himself already inclined to make a leligion out of 
this religious teaching, and JamUicliuh, who is termed the leader of 
SyiianNeo-Platonism, transfoimed it into a dogmatic theology oj poly- 
theism^ with which the learned and political oiiponents of Chii&tianity, 
such as the Emperor Julian, hoped to levive the forms of worship 
of the heathen religions, then m a state of dissolution Aftei this 
attempt had miscarried, the Athenian school of Heo-Platonisni, as 
the heads of which Phdarch of Athens, Proclus, and Damascius 
appear, returned finally to a methodical, scholastic development of 
the system of Plotinus 

Thus the Hellenistic efforts to attain to a new leligion by means 
of science remained without result in this foiin the scholais dis- 
coveied no church On the other hand, the need felt by positive 
religion to complete and strengthen itself m a scientific doctrine did 
attam its goal , the Church created its dogma And the great course 
of history m this movement was, that the defeated Hellenism m its 
powerful death-struggle still created the conceptions by means of 
which the new religion shaped itself into a dogma 

While the Pythagoiean mysteries had maintained then existence thiough all 
antiquity, scientific Pythagoreamsm vanished as a proper school after its 
incorpoiation into the Academy (cf p SI) It is not until during the first 
century n c that specificdlly Pythagorean doctimes become noticeable again 
they appear in the Pythagorean wiitings, of which Diogenes Laeitms (VIII 
24 ), following Alexander Polyhistoi, gives an account that leads us to infer 

an essentially Stoic influence They aie lenewed expiessly by Cicero’s learned 
friend, P Nigidius Figulus (died 45 no ), and find appioval also with othei 
men in Rome Cf M Heiz, DeP JSfig Pig Stuchi^atque Qpenhifs (Berlin, 1845) 

But Neo-Pythagoreamsm proper was fust piesented m liteiary foim by 
the great number of wiitmgs which became public lu Alexandria at about the 
beginning of oui era, under the names of Pythagoras, oi Philolaus, or Archytas, 
or other older Pythagoreans, the fragments of which give rise to so great difh- 
culties m forming a conception of genuine Pythagoieanism Cf the lit p 31 

Of the personalities of the new school, on the contrary, very little is known 
The only distinct figure is Apollonius of Tyana, of whose life and natuie the 
rhetorician Philostratus (ed by C L Kayser, Leips 1870) gave a lomantic 
representation at the beginning of the third century, in oidei to portiay m it 
the ideal of the Pythagorean life Of the works of Apollonius himself, who 
lived in the first century a d , fragments of a biogiaphy of Pythagoras and of 
a treatise on Sacrifice are extant Cf Chr Baur, Apollonius und Ghiistus in 
Drei Abhandl zur Gesch d alt Philos (Leips 1876) [Tredwell, Life pf 
Apollonius of Tyana^ contains a good bibliography, N Y 1880 ] His con- 
temporary, Moderatus of Gades, might peihaps also be mentioned 

Neo-Pythagorean and Stoic doctrines appear mingled in the Eclectic Sotion 
of Alexandria, who was affiliated with the Sextians (cf p 163) His disciple, 
Ii Annaeus Seneca of Cordova (4-65 ad ), was the leader of the Stoics m 
the time of the Empire He was instructoi ot Neio, was well known because of 
his tragic fate, and also as tragic poet unfolded th** iiirnl conceptions of life held 
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by lus school Of his writings a considerable number of mainly ethical trea 
tises aie preserved besides Ins JSpistolcB (ed. by Haase, 3 vols , Leips 1852—3) 
[Eng tr (or rather paraphrase) by T Lodge, Lond lbl4, Selections fiom tins 
and from L’Estrange’s SB7ieca's Moicil'i by Way of Abhti act, Itond 1888, Game- 
lot senes] Cf Chr Baui, 8 und Pauluh in the Drei Abhandl , see above 

Besides him we mention L Annseus Cornutus (Phuinutus), a chief lepie- 
sentative of the Stoic interpretation of myths (Ilf/)! r^s tQv deQv <pi(rew, ed 
by Osann, Gottingen, 1844), the satiric poet Persius, the moralist C Musomus 
Rufus, and especially Epictetus, who lived at the time of Oomitian, and whose 
doctrines were published by Arnan in two works, AiarpL^aL and ' Ey xeipldiop (ed 
together with the commentaiy of Simplicius by J Schweighauser, Leips 1799 f ) 
[ti by G Long, Bohn’s libraiy , also by T W Higginson, Boston, 1855] C± 
A Bonhoffer S und die Stoa (Stuttgart, 1890) 

With the noble Marcus Aurelius Antoninus the Stoa mounted the Roman 
imperial throne (161-180) His reflections ri eis aMv (ed by J Stich, Leips 
1882) are the chaiacteiistic monument of this eclectic-ieligious Stoicism 
[Eng tr by G Long The ThoughU of the JUmpew'i, M Aw ehm Antoninus, 
Lond Bohn’s lib , W Patei, 3Ia} ms the Epicurean, hond. and NY 1888, M 
Arnold m Essays ] 

In the ancient Giecian period, an oiiginal figure, that of the monkish wan- 
dering preacher Teles, had gone out fiom the Cynic school (cf v Wilamovitz- 
Molleiidoif, Ehilol Unteis, 292 ft ) In the time of the Empiie this quaint 
creatuie was hequently copied and exaggeiated even to the most iidiculous 
extent Demetiius, Omomaos of Gadaia, Hemonax (cf Entsche, Leips 1866), 
and Peiegnnus Proteus, known thiough Lucian, belong to these figuies Cf 
J Bernays, Lukian und die Kymkei (Berlin, 1879) 

Of the repiesentatives of religious Platonism who kept at a distance fiom 
the number theoiy, may be mentioned the eclectic commentators Eudorua and 
Arius Didymus^ Thraayllus, the editor of the works of Plato and Demociitus, 
and especially Plutarch of Cheeionea (about 100 a d ), fiom whom, in addition 
to his famous hiogiaphies, a gieat number of othei wiitmgs aie pieserved, 
especially philosophical treatises of dogmatic and polemical content ( Jfo? aha, 
ed Oiibner , Pans, Didot, Vols III and IV 1855) (of R Volkmann, Leben, 
8chnften und Philosophic des P, Berlin, 1872) [Plutaioh’s Morals, tians ed 
by Goodwin, 5 vols , Boston, 1870 , also tr by Shilleto and by C W King, both 
in Bohn’s lib , Lond 1888 and 1882 resp ] We mention further Maximus of 
Tyre of the time of the Antonines , his contemporaiy, Apuleius of Madaura, 
who belongs in this senes not only on account of his philosophical wiitings (ed 
by A Goldbacher, Vienna, 1876), but also on account of his allegoiico-satirical 
romance, “The Golden As&” (cf Hildebrand in the introduction to his col- 
lected woiks, Leips 1842) [2%e Works of Apuleius, Bohn’s lib], the oppo- 
nent of Christianity, Celsus, whose treatise X670S (about 180) is known 

only from the counter-tieatise of Ongen, /card K^X<roD (cf Th Keim, 6 '‘^waliies 
TFhri,” Zhnch, 1873), and lastly the physician Claudius Galen, who died about 
200, and might, to he sure, with his broad eclecticism he likewise classed as a Pei 1- 
patetie and also as a Stoic (cf. K Sprengel, B&itiage ^ur Gesch d Median, I 
117 ff ) From the same circle of ideas arose also the wxitings circulated undei 
the name of Hermes Trismegistus, which belong to the third century (Fiench 
tr by L Kenard, Pans, 1866 , paitially published by G Paithey, Beilin, 1854) 

Among the Platonists of the second century Nicomachus of Geiasa in Ara- 
bia, of whose writings arithmetical text-books and (through Photms) an extract 
from a work * kpiQfMjTLKh deoXoyoOjuEva are extant, and ETumenius ot Apamea, 
concerning whom we owe our instiuction mainly to Eusebius, aie strongly Neo- 
P:j;thagorean Cf F Thedmga (Bonn, 1875) 

The entrance of Greek philosophy into Jewish theology may be traced back 
to the middle of the second century n c , where it can he recognised in the 
Biblical explanation of AnstobuluB , it appears then in a particularly marked 
manner , and m a form that is already much nearer the Alexandrian sphere of 
thought, in the pseudo-Solomonic Book of Wisdom Yet these are hut weak 
foierunners of the important creation of Philo of Alexandria, of whose life 
little more is known than that m the year 39, when already in advanced age, he 
was a member of an embassy from his native community to the Emperor Calig- 
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ula His numerous writings, among winch there is also much that is not 
genuine, were edited byTh Mangey (Lond 1742), Leips stereotype ed , 8 vols, 
1851-6»S , [Eng tr by C T> Yonge, 4 vols , Lond , Bobu’s lib ] 

F Dahne, Die judisch-aUxanchinische Beligion^hilosophie (Halle, 1834) 

A Gtrorer, Philon und die alexandi inische Theosophie (Stuttgart, 1 835) , M 
Wolff, Die philonische Bhilosophie (Gothenburg, 1858), Ewald, Cresch de^t 
Voiles Isiael, VI 231 « 

Among the Christian Apologists whose writings aie collected in the Coipus 
Apoloyetarum Chnstianonim secundi sceculi^ ed by Otto (Jena, 1842 ft), the 
most prominent is Flavius Justm Martyr ol Sichem, who lived in the middle of 
the second century Two defensive writings and a dialogue with Trypho the 
Jew are pieserved [Eng ti m Ante-Nicene Cli lib , ed by Roberts and Donald- 
son, Edinburg, T & T Clark, 1807 — ] K Semisch (2 vols , Breslau, 1840-42), 
and B Aub 6 (Pans, ISOl) treat ol him Further Apologists from the Hellenic 
circle of culture aie Aristides (whose discoiuses, discoveied m the Ainienian 
language, were punted with a Latin tianslation, Venice, 1878), Athenagoras 
of Athens irepl Xpi<rTLaviav addressed to Marcus Aurelius about 176), 

Theophilus of Antioch (a treatise addressed to Autolycus about 180), Melito 
of Sardis, Apollinaiis of Hierapolis, and otheis — Latin literatuie presents 
especially Minucius Felix, whose dialogue Octavius was written about 200 
(ed in the Corpus scnptorum etclesiastiioi um latinoium, by C Haim, Vienna, 
1867) The rhetorician, Fiimianus Lactantius (about 300), is to be placed m 
the same series His main treatise is the Institutiones Divinx [tr of the above 
authors in Ante-Nicene lib , see above]* 

Of the Gnostics oui information comes essentially through their opponents, 
Irenaeus (140-200 , his treatise "EX 67 x:os xal dparpori) ttjs ypevbwvvpov yvc&a-ewSf ed 
by A Stieren, Leips 1863), Hippolytus (Kard Tra<rQv aip4<reiav I'Xeyxos, ed by 
Duncker and Sclineidewm, Gottingen, 1869), Tertulhan (^Adve^sus Valeiiti- 
iiianos), etc [Eng tr of the above writings in Ante-Nicene lib , abo\e] Of 
Gnostic tieatises only one, and that by an unknown author, is extant, IHo-ns 
(To^la (ed by Petermann, Berlin, 1851) Of the mam lepresentatives of this 
doctiine theie weie active in the fiist half of the second century Saturmnus of 
Antioch, Basilides, a Synan, and Carpocrates m Alexandria , towaul the 
middle of the century Valentmus, the most impoitant of them (died about 
160), and toward the end of the century Bardesanes of Mesopotamia — AViio- 
sitions of the Gnostic Systems by A W Neandei (Beilm, 1818) [Eng ti by 
Torrey, Boston, 1805], E Mattel (Pans, 1843), Chr Bam (Tubingen, 1835), 
A Hilgenfeld (Jena, 1884), same authoi, Baidesanes, de) letzte Gnostilei 
(Leips 1864) — A Plarnack, Quellenh itil dei Ge^chitlite des Qnostieismus 
(Leips. 1873), [H L Mansel, Gnostic Jfe? esies, Lond 1876] 

The most radical opponent of Greek science was Tatian, an Assyrian, 
whose treatise Upbs ''EWT^ms arose about 170, hut who later became himself an 
adherent of the Valentinian Gnosticism The passionate Apologist Qu Sep- 
timms Florens TertuUian (165-220, for a tune Presbyter m Carthage) ended 
likewise m opposition to the Catholic Church, m the sect of the Montanists 
His woiks have been edited by Fr Oehler (3 vols , Leips 1853 f ), recently by 
A Reiffeischeid and Wissowa (Vol I Vienna, 1890, in Corp suipt eccl lat) 
[Eng ti 111 Ante-Nicene lib ] Cf A W Neander, Antignosticiis, Geist des 
Tei tulhan, etc (2d ed Beilin, 1849) [Eng ti Bohn’s lib, 1851], A Hauck, 
T's Lebeii und Schiiften^ Erlangen, 1877) — In the same senes, but from 
a later time, is the African rhetorician Arnobius, whose seven hooks, Adversus 
Gentes^ were composed about 300 (ed by A Reifferscheid m Gorp so ipt eccl 
lat , Vienna, 1875) 

Of the wiitmgs of Clement of Alexandria (died about 217) three treatises 
are preserved, A 670 S vporp^TrrtKh irpbs "’EXKTjvat — nat 5 a 7 « 76 s — 'Zrpiap.aret^ (ed 
by J Potter, Oxford, 1715) [tr in Ante-Nicene lib] From Ins school (cf on 
the Alex Catechetical school, Guericke, Halle, 1824 f , and Hasselbacb, Stettin, 
1826) went forth the founder of Christian theology, Ongen, surnamed the Ada- 
mantine Born 186 a d m Alexandria, equipped with the full education of the 
time, he came forward early as a teacher, fell into conflicts on account of his 
doctrines with the Synod, was by it removed from his office, and later lived in 
CsBsarea and Tyre, dying in the latter place 264 Of his writings, aside from 
the above-mentioned treatise against Celsus, his work ILepl dpxCbv is of chief 
importance , it is extant almost only in the Latin version of Rufinus (ed by 
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Pedepennmg, Leips 18o6) [tr in Ante-Nicene lib ] Cf J Kemkens, Be 
Clemente P^esbytero Al (Bie&lau, 1851), Kedepenning, O , Darstellung sei7ies 
Lebens und seinei Lehe (Bonn, 1841-46) [cf Bigg, The ChiiiAian Platonusts 
of Alexandria^ Oxford, 1887 , A Harnack, Art Onqenm Mnc 

A collection of the sources for all the Church writers ot this peiiod has been 
issued by J P Migne, Patiologice Cwsus Completus (Pans, 1840 It ) 


A ceitain Ammomus Saccus appears in old traditions as the founder of 
Neo-Platomsm, but nothing is known to justify this tiadition To his pupils 
belonged Plotinus, Oiigen, the ihetoncian Longinus (213-273), to whom the 
book Ilepl was ascribed, and anothei Ongen 

The tiue founder of the school was Plotinus (204-269) Bom in Lycopolis 
m Egypt, and educated in Alexandria, be became a member of an expedition 
against the Persians in oidei to promote his leligious studies, made a highly 
successful appearance as teacher in Rome about 244, and died on a country 
estate m Campania His woiks, written late in life, were published by his 
disciple Porphyry, arranged in six enneads Ed by H Muller (Leips 1878-80), 
with a German translation [Eng tr in part by Th Taylor, Loud 1787, 1704, 
1817, French tz by Bouillet, Pans, 1857-60] Cf H Kirchner, Bie Philos des 
PI (Halle, 1854) — A Richter, N'euplatonische Studien (Halle, 1864 tt ) — 
H V Kleist, Neiipldt l^tiidien (Heidelberg, 1883) — [A Harnack, Ait Neo- 
platonism m Ent Bi it j 

To tlie Alezandnan Neo-Platonism are reckoned further Gentilianus Ame> 
hus of Aiuena, and the Tyrian Porphyry (about 230-300) Among the ex- 
tant wiitings, aside from the biographies of Plotinus and Pythagoias, are to be 
mentioned. Tp6s rh vorjrd, an aphoristic abridgment ot the system of 
Plotinus (printed m Cieuzei’s ed of the woiks of Plotinus, Pans, 1855), the 
treatise On Abstemiousness (irepi dTro^^s tCov impoitant on account of 

its use of the irepl edtre^efas of Theophrastus, cf J. Bernays, Beilm, 1866), and 
of the commentaiies the Elffaytay^ els rds Kari^oplas (ed by Busse, Beilin, 1877 
and also in the Berlin ed of Aiistotle, Yol IV ) ’ 

Syrian Neo-Platonism was founded by Jamblichus of Chalcis in Coele- 
Syria (died about 330), a hearer of Porphyry His wiitiiigs were principally 
commentaries upon Hellenistic and Oriental theology The following are par- 
tially preserved Ilepl roO Hv^ayopiKofl ^lov (ed by Westeimann, Pans, 1850), 
ASyos wpoTpeTTriKbs els 4n\oaro<t>l(iv (ed by Kiesslmg, Leips 1813), Hepl r^s koivtjs 
lMe7}futTtK7js (cd by Villoison, Venice, 1781) [Eng ti Life of Pyth 

by Taylor, Lond 1818, Egyptian Mysteries, by same, Chifawick, 1821] 

Of the disciples of the school, Dexippus commented on the x\nsLotelian 
Categories (ed by L Spengel, Munich, 1859), Sallustius wiote a compendium 
of metaphysics (ed by Orelli, Zuiioh, 1821), and Themistms (about 317-387) 
made himself known as a paiaphiast and coruinentfitoi upon Aiistotelian works 
From the same circle comes the tieatise Be Mijstenis uEgyptiorum (ed by G 
Parthey, Berlin, 1857 , cf Harless, Munich, 1858) 

This movement had a transient political success by the accession of the 
Einpeior Julian, who hoped by its help to lenew the old religion and displace 
Christianity His wiitmgs against the Chnstians have been edited with a 
German translation by K J Neumann (Leips 1880) Cf A W Neander 


Athemau Neo-Platonism was Plutarch of Athens (died 
after 4o0), with his pupils Synanus and Hierocles All these, as well as the 
touowing, composed commentaiies upon Platonic and Aristotelian or Pythap^o- 

preserved More important was Proclus 
(411-486), amoM whose worH tiie most important is Uepl xari. JlUrum 
etoX^las (ed g his works by V Cousin, Pans, 1820-26) [Eng tr hy Th 
laylor] Cf H toohner, De Pioel Memphysica (Berlm, 1846) K Stem- 
hart’s Art in Ersoh und Gruber’s » V > J 

Academy was SamasoiuB, of whose wiitings 
’’■ep* ■’■wv irpiiTm ipxSv, and the conclusion of a com- 

S /f K°PP’ ^ankforta M 

182o . cf E Heitz m Sttass Mhdl far Philos , 1884), and also a biography of 
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his teacher Isidorus Among the commentators of this time Simplicius is 
prominent (on the Physics^ ed pr Venice, 1526, the first four books, Diels, 
Berlin, 1882 , on the De Co&lo, Karsten, Utrecht, 1866 , on the 2)e A 7 iima, 
Hayduck, Berlin, 1882) 

The two latter wandered with their immediate associates for a time towaid 
Persia, when in the year 629 the Emperor Justinian closed the Academy, con- 
fiscated its property, and by forbidding lectures on heathen philosophy gave 
the external confiimation to its close 

§ 18 Authority and Eevelation. 

The imperturbable self-certainty and self-mastery which the post- 
Anstotelian philosophy had sought and in part claimed for the wise 
man^ had been so deeply shaken with the progress of time that it 
had given place to a feeling of the need of help, both in the ethical 
and in the theoretical spheres The philosophising individual no 
longer had confidence that he could attain to right insight oi to his 
souTs salvation by his own strength, and sought his help accord- 
ingly, partly amid the great monuments of the past, partly in 
a divine revelation Both tendencies, however, are ultimately upon 
the same basis, for the confidence which was placed in the men and 
writings of a previous time rested only upon the fact that they 
were regarded as especially favoured vessels of higher revelation 
Authority, therefore, acquired its value as the mediate, historically 
accredited revelation, while the divine illumination of the individ- 
ual as immediate revelation came to its assistance Differently as 
the relation between these two foiins was conceived of, it is yet the 
common mark of aU Alexandrian philosophy that it regards divine 
revelation as the highest source of knowledge Already in this inno- 
vation 111 the theory of knowledge, we find expressed the heightened 
value which this period put upon personality, and on personality as 
evincing itself in the feelings The longing of this time desired 
that the truth might be found by experience, as an inner commun- 
ion of man with the Supreme Being 

1 The appeal to authority often makes its appearance m Greek 
and Hellenistic philosophy in the sense of a confirmation and 
stiengthening of an authoi’s o\vn views, but not as a decisive and 
conclusive argument The jm ai e in vei ha magisti i might be usual 
enough among the subordinate members of the schools,^ but the 
heads of schools, and in general the men who engaged in indepen- 
dent research, maintained an attitude toward the teachings of, the 
former time that was much moie one of criticism than of uncondi- 
tional sub]ection , ^ and though m the schools, chiefly the Academic 

1 Though even the well-known ^<f>a {ipse dixit'] of the Pythagoreans is 
attested only throusih later writers (Cicero) 

2 Even thp adniu ition of Socrates, m which all the following schools were at 
one, did n )t in itself lead to his being legarded as the valid authority for defi- 
nite philosophical doctiuieb 
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and Peripatetic, the inclination to preserve and maintain the 
teaching of the founder as an unassailable tieasuie was fostered by 
the custom of commenting upon his works, yet in all the conflict 
as to the criteria of truth the principle had never been bi ought 
forward that something must be believed because this or that gieat 
man had said it 

How strongly the need for authority had come to be felt in the 
later tune, we may recognise even fiom the countless mteipolations 
which were the order of the day in the wdiole Alexanduan liteia- 
ture Their authors, who, peihaps, foi the most part acted m good 
faith, since they themselves regarded their thoughts as only deveh 
opnients and continuations of the old doctrines, evidently believed 
that they could get a heaiing for their works in no better way tliap 
by assigning to them the name of one of the heroes of wisdom, of 
an Aristotle, a Plato, or a Pythagoras This phenomenon appealed 
most extensively among the Neo-Pythagoreans, whose chief con- 
cern it was to invest their new doctiine with the halo of ancient 
wisdom But the more the convictions that were to be established 
in this manner boie a religious character, the nioie lively became 
the need to conceive of these authorities themselves as the bearers 
of a religious levelation, and therefore all the traits that might 
stamp them as such were sought for within them or even read into 
them Not contented, however, with this, the later Greeks believed 
that they could give a higher sanction to their philosophy, as well 
as to their entire civilisation, by deriving it from the Ouental 
religions thus Nuxnenms^ did not hesitate to maintain that 
Pythagoras and Plato had presented only the old wisdom of the 
Brahmans, Magi, Egyptians, and Jews As a result of this, the 
extent of literaiy authorities increased extraordinarily , the later 
Neo-Platonists, a Jambliclms and Proclus, commented not only on 
Greek philosophers, but also upon the entire Hellenic and barbarian 
theology,^ and credulously adopted myths and miraculous tales 
from these sources 

In quite a similar manner Oriental literature testified also to its 
esteem for Hellenism Among the predecessors of Philo, Aristo- 
bulus especially appealed to verses which were interpolated in 
Orpheus and Linus, in Homer and Hesiod , and with Philo himself, 
the' great Jewish theologian, the great men of Greek philosophy 
appear side by side with the Old Testament, as bearers of wisdom 

The felt need of authority naturally asserts itself most strongly 
in the unconditional faith in religious records Here the Old Testa- 


1 In Eus. P? cep Jg'c IX 7. 


^ Marinua, Trod Vit 22 
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ment was from the beginning the firm foundation for the science 
and philosophy of Judaism and also for that ot (oithodox) Christian- 
ity But in the Christian Church the need of establishing a collec- 
tion of writings in which the system of faith should be defined with 
ceiiainty, fiist developed with Mai cion, and then was gradually 
satisfied in the completion and conclusion of the New Testament 
with Irenseus and Teitulliaii both Testaments alieady appeal with 
the full value and validity ot chuichly authority 

2 If now ill this way even scientific thought, which in conse- 
quence of sceptical disintegration no longer gave itself ciedit foi 
the power of truth, subjected itself voluntaiily to the authorities of 
antiquity and to leligious institution, it was yet in nowise bound 
thereby to the extent that we might suppose This i elation rather 
took the form, along all lines, of extracting from the authoritative 
souices, and also of leading into them, the scientific doctrines which 
arose fioin the new leligious movements ^ 

Wheie in so doing they did not lesort expressly to those inter- 
polations which are found more or less in the entire literature of 
the peiiod as well as in Neo-Pythagoieanism, they employed as 
their instrument the method of allegoncal intei pi etation 

This meets us first in Jewish theology It had its prototype 
indeed m the allegoncal inteipietation of myths, which made its 
appearance eaily in Giecian liteiatuie, was employed by the Sophists, 
and extensively piosecuted by the Stoics It was applied to relig- 
ious documents by Aristobulus, but it was Philo^ who earned it 
through methodically, proceeding from the conviction that a dis- 
tinction must be made in Scripture between the literal and the 
spiritual meaning, between its body and its soul In order to teach 
his commands to the great mass of men, who in their sensuous 
nature are unable to apprehend the divine purely, God gave to 
levelation the anthropomorphic form, behind which only the spiiit- 
ually mature man penetrates to the true sense This sense is to be 
sought in the philosophical conceptions which lie hidden in the 
historical husks Accordingly, since Philo the task of theology 
has been directed toward interpreting religious documents into a sys- 
tem of scientific doctrines, and if he uses Greek philosophy for this 
purpose, and finds in it the higher meaning of the Scripture, he 


^ Even a man like Plutarch of Chseronea, who follows the writings of Plato 
as he would the revelations of a religious document, does not scruple to intro- 
duce into the teaching of Ins master Aristotelian and Stoic doctrines as well as 
his own religious view 

^ Cf Sie^ried, Philon v Alexandna als Ausleger des alien Testaments 
(Jena, 1875). 
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explains this relation on the giound that the thmkeis of Gieeoe 
have dravrn from Mosaic documents ^ 

Following his example, the Gnostics then attempted to tiansform 
Oriental myths into Gieek conceptions by allegoiical niteipretation, 
and thought thus to develop a seciet doctime of the Apostolic 
tradition, — the Apologists maintained the haimouy of Clmstian 
doctrine with the dogmas of Gieek philosophy, — even men like 
Irenseus and Teitullian woiked upon the New Testament, — and 
finally Origen knew how to hung the philosophy of Christianity 
into acGoid with its documents The great Alexandiiaii theologian, 
like the Gnostics who fiist attempted to cieate a Christian theology, 
distinguished between the carnal (somatic), psychical, and spintual 
(pneumatic) conceptions of the religious records, — corresponding 
to the metaphysioo-aiithropological ideas of the time (ef § 19 f ) 
For him the literal histoiical tradition yields only a “ Chiistianity 
accoidmg to the flesh ” {xpKrTtavKrfxos o-w/Aari/cos), and it is the task of 
theology to lead out of this, through the moial significance at which 
the psychical readers stop, to the ideal content of the Scriptuie, 
which must then illumine the reader as self-evident truth Only he 
who grasps this last belongs to the pneumatic or spiritual readeis, 
to whom the eternal gospel thus disclosed reveals itself 

This extraction of philosophical meaning from religious tradition 
IS found m fullest extent among the Neo-Platonists Jamblicliiis 
practises it, in accordance with the Stoic model, on all forms of 
Oriental and Occidental mythology, and Proclus, too, declares ex- 
pressly that myths veil the truth from sensuous men who are not 
worthy of it ^ 

3 But in all such doctrines, the interest of science (in the Chris- 
tian teachings, yv^ms) ultimately predominates over that of faith , 
they are accommodations of philosophy to the need of religious 
authority, felt at this time The essential identity of autlionty and 
of rational Tcnowledge obtains, therefore, as the fundamental presuppo- 
sition , it obtains in such a degree, that pist where it seems threat- 
ened, all aitifices of allegorical interpretation are attempted ni order 
to rescue it This confidence, nevertheless, with which science pro- 
ceeded to develop its own content as that of the religious documents, 
rested ultimately upon the conviction that both historical authority 
add scientific doctrine are but different revelations of the same divine 
Power 

We have seen that the belief in authority in this period grew out 
of the felt need of salvation and help. Another psychological root of 


1 Phil. Vit Mos. 667 a (137 m ) 


2 Prod In Bemp 369. 
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this belief was the enhanced importance of personality This shows 
itself in the lively expiession ot admiiation toi the great men oi the 
past, as we find it in Philo and iii all lines of Platonism, and not 
less in the unconditional trust of the disciples m then masters, 
which, especially in later Neo-Platomsm, degeneiated to exaggeiated 
veneiation of the heads of schools ^ This same motive appears in 
grandest foim as a power in the world’s history, in the stupendous, 
oveipowering impiession of the peisonality of Jesus Faith in him 
was the uniting bond which held together victoriously the various and 
manifold tendencies of eaily Christianity 

But this psychological motive justified itself to theory by the 
consideration that the admired personality was regarded, in teach- 
ing and life, as a revelation of the divine World-reason The meta- 
physical and epistemological bases for this were given in Platonism 
and especially in Stoicism Attachment to the Platonic doctime 
that knowledge is lecollection, with the turn already expressed in 
Cicero that right knowledge is implanted by God in xne soul, is imiate 
within it, the caiiying out of the Stoic logos doctrine, and of the 
idea contained in it that the rational part of the soul is a cousub- 
stantial emanation fiom the divine World-reason, — all this led to 
regarding eveiy form of right knowledge as a kind of divine revela- 
tion in man ^ All knowledge is, as Nuinenius said,^ the kindling of 
the small light from the great light which illumines the world 

It was from this point of view that Justin, especially, conceived 
of the relationship maintained by him between the old philosophy 
and Chiistianity, and at the same time conceived the superiority of 
the latter God has indeed revealed himself internally through the 
rational nature^ {a-vipfm Xoyou ep<j>vrov) of man who is created m 
his image, as he has revealed himself externally through the perfec- 
tion of his creation, but the development of this universal, more 
potential than actual revelation, is letaided by evil demons and 
man’s sensuous impulses God has, therefore, for man’s help, em- 
ployed the special revelation, which has appeared not only in Moses 
and the prophets, hut also in the men of Greek science ® Justin 
calls the revelation which is extended to the entire human race, the 

1 From the point of view of the history of civilisation we may notice the 

parallel in the boundless deification of the Roman Emperors , 

2 So also by the Stoics of the time of the Empire, philosophy, which among 
them likewise aimed to be a cure for sick souls (Epictetus, Dissert III 23, 30), 
IS set forth as a sermon of the deity himself, through the mouth of the wise 
man (ib I 36) 

8 In Euseb Fmp Ev XI 18, 8 

^ Apol 11 8 , cf Mm Fel Oct 16, 6. 

8 On the other hand, to be sure, Justin as well as Philo denves the Greek 
philosophy from the Jewish religion, as a borrowing 
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Xoyos oTTc^/^artfcos But that winch has appeared in foimer time, so 
dispersed and often obscured, is not the full truth the entire, puie 
logos has been revealed in Christ, Son of God, and second God 

In this teaching there prevails, on the one hand, with the Apolo- 
gists, the effort to set forth Ghistmmty as the tine and highest phil- 
osophy ^ and to show that it unites in itself all teachings ^ of abiding 
worth that can be discovered in the earlier philosophy Chiist is 
called the teachei (SiSao-KaXos), and this teacher is Eeasoii itself 
While Christianity was by this means biought as iieai as possible to 
rational philosophy, and philosophy's piinciple of knowledge made 
essentially equivalent to that of lehgion, this had yet at the same 
time the consequence, that the conception of the leligious content 
itself became strongly lationalistic with Justin and similar Apolo- 
gists, such as Minuciiis Felix the specifically leligious elements 
appear more repressed, and Ghiistianity takes on the character of a 
moiahsing deism, in which it acquiies the greatest similaiity to 
religious Stoicism ^ 

On the othei hand, in this i elation the self-consciousness of 
Chiistianity speaks out, foi with its jierfect revelation it regarded 
all other kinds of revelation, nniveisal as well as paiticulai, as super- 
fluous , and at this point the Apologetic doctime became of itself 
polemic, as is shown especially in Athenagoias Eevelation here, 
too, is still regarded as the truly reasonable, but ]ust on this account 
the reasonable is not to be demonstiated, but only believed Phil- 
osophers have not found the full truth, because they have not been 
willing or able to learn God from God himself 

4 Thus, although in the Apologetic doctrine the rational is re- 
garded as supernaturally revealed, there is gradually preparing cm 
opposition between levelation and knowledge by the reason The more 
the Gnostics, in developing their theological metaphysics, separated 
themselves from the simple content of Christian faith, the more 
J>encews® warned against the speculations of worldly wisdom, and 
the more violently Tatian, with Oriental contempt of the Greeks, 
re 36 cted every delusion of the Hellenic philosophy which was 
always at variance with itself, and of whose teachers each would 
exalt only his own opinions to the rank of law, while the Christians 
uniformly subjected themselves to the divine revelation 
" This opposition becomes still sharper with Tertulhan and Ai no- 
bins. The former, as Tatian had already done in part, adopted the 


^ Apol II 13, Bira ‘jro.ph iratrt ^faXws etprjTair Xpurriavwp k(TTiv 
2 Cf Mm, Fel Ocf. 31 ff , where the Christian fellowship of love appears pre- 
liaely as the Stoic world-state of philosophers 
MeJ IL 26 fE 
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Stoic materialism m its metapliysioal aspect, but diew from it only 
the logical consequence of a purely sensualistic theoiy of knowledge 
This was carried out in an interesting way by Arnobms, when, to 
combat the Platonic and Platonising theory of knowledge, he showed 
that a man left in complete isolation from his birth on would re- 
main mentally empty, and not gain higher knowledge ^ Since the 
human soul is by nature limited solely to the impressions of the 
senses, it is therefore of its own power absolutely incapable of 
acquiring knowledge of the deity, or of any vocation or destiny of 
its own that transcends this life Just for this reason it needs rev- 
elation, and finds its salvation only in faith in this So sensualism 
here shows itself for the first time as basis for orthodoxy The lower 
the natural knowing faculty of man, and the more it is limited to 
the senses, the more necessary does revelation appear 

Accoidingly, with Tertulhan, the content of revelation is not only 
above reason, but also in a certain sense contnaiy to reason, in so 
far as by reason inan^s natural knowing activity is to be understood 
The gospel is not only incomprehensible, but is also in necessary 
contradiction with worldly discernment ciedibile est quia inep- 
turn est, cei turn est, quia impossibile est — c? edo quia absurdiim Hence 
Chiistianity, according to his view, has nothing to do with philoso- 
phy, Jeiusalem nothing to do with Athens ® Philosophy as natural 
knowledge is unbelief , there is therefore no Christian philoso]ihy 

5 But rationalistic theoiy also found occasions enough for such 
a defining of boundaries between revelation and natwal hnowledge. 
For by their identification the criterion of truth threatened to 
become lost The quantity of that which presented itself as reve- 
lation, in this time of such agitation in religion, made it indispen- 
sable to decide on the right revelation, and the criterion for this 
could not be sought lu turn in the individual’s rational knowledge, 
because the principle of revelation would he thereby injured This 
difficulty made itself very noticeable, especially in the Hellenistic 
line of thought Plutarch, for example, who regards all knowledge 
as revelation, follows the Stoic division of theology into three kinds, 
— viz. of the poets, of the law-givers, and of philosophers, — and 
would concede to science or philosophy the supieme decision as to 
religious truth,® declaring himself vigorously against superstition^ 

1 Am Adv Gent II 20 ff 

2 Tertull. Be Game Ghr 6 , Be Prmscr 7 In the latter passage he directs 
his polemic also expressly against those who present a Stoic or Platonic Chiis- 
tianity He IS the extreme opponent of the Hellenismg of dogma , he knows 
no compromise, and with his hot-hlooded nature demands unconditional surren- 
der to revelation In a still more popular manner Amohius sets forth the help- 
lessness of natuial knowledge (^Adv Gent II 74 ff ) 

8 Be laid 08 * Be Superst 14 
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(SemScufioi/ta) , but be shows Imnself to be ultiiuately as naive and 
credulous as his time, since he takes up into liis wiitmgs all kinds 
of tales of prophecies and miiacles, and the incredible absence of 
criticism with which the latei Neo-Platonists, a Jamblichus and 
Proclus proceeded m this respect, shows itself as the consistent 
result of the renunciation of the thinkei’s own discernment, — a 
lenunciation which the need of revelation brought with it from the 
beginning 

Here the development of the Church, which was then in process 
of organisation, set in with its principle of tiadition and histoiicnlJy 
accredited authonty It regards the religious documents of the Old 
and Hew Testaments as entiiely, and also as alone, inspiied It 
assumes that the authors, in recording this highest tiutli, weie 
always in a state of pure receptivity in their relation to the divine 
spirit,^ and finds the verification of this divine origin, not in the 
agreement of this truth with the knowledge derived from human 
reason, hut essentially in fulfilment of the p'lopheeies which are 
therein contained, and m the purposeful connection of their succession 
in time 

Tlaep'iooffom prophecy^ which became so extraordinarily impor- 
tant for the further development of theology, arose accordingly from 
the need of finding a criterion for distinguishing true and false 
revelation Since man is denied knowledge of the future through 
natural processes of cognition, the fulfilled predictions of the proph- 
ets serve as marks of the inspiration, by means of which they have 
propounded their doctrines. 

To this argument a second is now added According to the doc- 
trine of the Cliuich, which on this point was supported chiefly by 
Irenseus,® Old and New Testaments stand m the following connec- 
tion the same one God has levealed himself in the course of time 
to man in a constantly higher and purer manner, coi responding to 
the degree of man^s receptive capacity, to the entire race he 
reveals himself in the rational nature, which, to be sure, may be mis- 
used , to the people of Israel, in the strict law of Moses , to entire 
humanity again, in the law of love and freedom which Jesus an- 
nounced.® In this connected s^fccess^o^^ of piophets there is thus 
developed the divine plan of education, according to which the reve- 
latrons of the Old Testament are to be regarded as preparations for 

1 Just. Apol I 31 

2 Hef in 12 , lY 11 

® The Alexandrian theology added, as fourth phase of revelation, the “ eter- 
nal gospel,” which is to be sought m the pneumatic interpretation of the New 
Testament Of the carrying out of these , thoughts m Lessing's Education of 
the Siman Bace 
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tlie New, which in turn confirms them. Here, too, in patristic 
literature, the fulfilment of prophecies is regarded as the connect- 
ing link between the different phases of revelation 

These are the forms of thought in which the divine revela.tion 
became fixed for the Christian Church as liistoi iccd autlioi ity But 
the fundamental psychological power which was active in this pro- 
cess remained, nevertheless, devotion in faith to the peison of 
Jesus, who, as the sum total of divine revelation, formed the centre 
of Christian life 

6 The development of the doctrine of revelation in the Hellenistic 
philosophy took an entirely different dnection Here the scientific 
movement lacked the living connection with the Church community, 
and therefore the support of a histoiical authoiity, here, theiefore, 
revelation, which was demanded as a supplement for the natuial 
faculties of knowledge, must be sought in an immediate illumination 
of the indmdual by the deity On this account levelatioii is here 
held to be a suprori ational appi ehensiort of divine t^uth, an appre- 
hension which the individual man comes to possess in immediate con- 
tact id<l>y) with the deity itself and though it must be admitted 
that there are but few who attain to this, and that even these attain 
only in lare moments, a definite, historically authenticated, special 
revelation, authoritative for all, is nevertheless here put aside 
This conception of revelation was later called the mystic conception, 
^nd to this extent Neo-Platonism is the sou? ce of all later mysticism 

The origins of this conception again are to be sought with Philo 
For he had already taught that all man^s viitue can arise and con- 
tinue only through the working of the divine Logos within us, and 
that the knowledge of God consists only in the renunciation of self, 
— in giving up individuality, and in becoming merged in the divine 
Primoidial Being ^ Knowledge of the Supreme Being is unity of 
life with him, — immediate contact The mind that wishes to behold 
God must itself become God^ In this state the souTs relation is 
entirely passive and receptive , ^ it has to renounce all self-activity, 
all its own thought, and all reflection upon itself Even the vovs, 
the reason, must be silent m order that the blessedness of the per- 
ception of God may come upon man In this state of ecstasy 
(eKorraa-is) the diviue spirit, according to Philo, dwells in man 
Hence, in this state, he is a prophet of divine wusdom, a forete&er 
and miracle-worker As the Stoa had already traced maiitic arts 


1 Phil Zey All 48 e , 65 d , 67 b (63-62 M ) 

^‘AiroOecodyvai IS found also m the Hermetic writings, Toemand 10. 5 
The Beov<rB(3i.i (fpiflcatio') is later a general term of Mysticism 
» Cf. Pint De JPyth Orac 21 fi (404 ff ), 
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to the consxibstantiality of humaa and divine spirits (irvc^juara), so 
too the Alexandrians conceive of this deification^^ of man from 
the standpoint of his oneness in essence with the ground of the 
world All thought, Plotinus teaches, is infeiior to this state of 
ecstasy, for thought is motion, — a desiring to know Ecstasy, 
however, is certainty of God, blessed rest in him , ^ man has shaie 
in the divine Bmpla, or contemplation (Aiistotle) only when he has 
raised himself entirely to the deity 

Ecstasy is then a state which transcends the self-consciousness of 
the individual, as its object tianscends all paiticular deteiminate- 
ness (ch § 20, 2) It is a sinking into the divine essence with an 
entire loss of self-consciousness it is a possession of the deity, a 
unity of life with him, which mocks at all desciiption, all percep- 
tion, and all that abstract thought can frame»^ 

How IB this state to be attained ^ It is, in all cases, a gift of the 
deity, a boon of the Infinite, which takes up the finite into itself 
But man, with his free will, has to make himself worthy of this 
deification He is to put off all his sensuous nature and all will 
of his own , he is to turn back fiom the multitude of individual 
lelations to his puie, simple, essential nature (dTrAwo-t?) the ways 
to this are, according to Proclus, love, truth, and faith , but it is 
only in the last, which transcends all reason, that the soul finds its 
complete unification with God, and the peace of blessed raptuie ^ As 
the most effective aid in the preparation for this operation of divine 
grace, prayer ^ and all acts ® of religious worship are commended 
And if these do not always lead to the highest revelations of the 
deity, they yet secure at least, as Apulems ’ had before this sup- 
posed, the comforting and helpful revelations of lower gods and 
demons, of saints and guardian spirits.. So, also, in later Neo- 
Platonism, the raptures of prophecy which the Stoics had taught 
appear as lower and preparatory forms for the supreme ecstasy of 
deification For, ultimately, all forms of worship are to the Heo- 
Platonist but exercises symbolic of that immediate union of the 
individual with God 

Thus the theory of inspiration diverged, in Christianity and Neo- 
Platomsm, into two wholly different forms In the foimer, divine 
^ ^ ^ — — — — — . 

1 Plot. jEnnead. VI, 7. 

2 Ib. V 3 

2 An expression which is found even with Maious Aurelius ^avr. IV. 
26), and which Plotinus also employs (Mnn. VI. 7, 35) 

4 Prod TheolJPlat I 24 f 
® Jambl in Prod Tim 64 C. 

® De Myst JSg II 11 (96) 

" Apul De Socr 6 ff 
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revelation is fixed as historical authority, in the lattei, it is the 
process in which the individual man, freed from all eternal relation, 
sinks into the divine original Giouiid The former is for the Middle 
Ages the source of Scholasticism , the latter, that of Mysticism 

§ 19 Spirit ^ and Matter. 

Among the aiguments in which the felt need of revelation devel- 
ops in the Alexandrian philosophy, none is so incisive as that which 
proceeds from the premise that man, ensnared m the woild of sense, 
can attain to knowledge of the highei spiiitual world only by supei 
natural help in this is shown the neligious dualism winch foiins 
the fundamental mode of view of the period Its loots are partly 
anthropological, paitly metaphysical the Stoic antithesis of reason 
and what is contrary to reason is united with the Platonic distinction 
between the supeisensuous woild, which lemains evei the same, 
and the sensuous woild which is always changing 

The identification of the spii itual and the immatei lal, which was in 
nowise made complete with Plato although he piepared the way 
for it, had been limited by Aristotle to the divine self-consciousness 
All the spiritual and mental activities of man, on the contraiy, were 
legarded, even by Plato, as belonging to the world of phenomena 
(yeVecTis), and remained thus excluded fiom the woild of incoipoieal 
Being {ovcrla), however much the rational might be opposed to the 
sensuous in the inteiest of ethics and of the theory of knowledge ; 
and while, m the antagonistic motives which crossed in the Aiisto- 
telian doctrine of the vo9s, the attempt had been made to legard 
Reason as an immaterial principle, enteiing the animal soul from 
without, the development of the Peripatetic School (cf § 15, 1) at 
once set this thought aside again It was, howevei, in the doctrines 
of Epicuius and the Stoa that the conscious materialising of the 
psychical nature and activities attained its strongest expiession 

On the other hand, the ethical dualism, which niaiked off as 
strongly as possible, man’s tnnei nature^ withdrawn into itself, as 
over against the sensuous outer world, became more and more 
sharply accentuated, and the more it took on religious form, the 
more it pressed, also, toward a theory of the world that made this 
opposition its metaphysical piinciple 


1 [The German “ corresponding to both ‘‘mind” and “spirit,” as 

used m this period leans sometimes to one, sometimes to the other meaning 
In view of the prevailingly religious character of the ideas of the period I have 
usually rendered it lu this section by “ spirit,” sometimes by the alternative 
“mind or spirit”] 
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1 This relation appears m clearest form, perhaps, in the expres^ 
sions of the later Stoics^ who emphasise anthropological dualism so 
strongly that it comes mto palpable contradiction with the meta- 
physics of the school The idea of the oneness of man’s uatnie, 
which the Stoics had taught hitheito, had indeed been alieady 
questioned by Posidonius, when he expressed the Platomsiiig 
opinion, that the passions could not arise from the but 

must come from other iriational paits of the soul ^ Now, however, 
we find m Seneca^ a bald opposition between soul and ^^Jlesh^\ the 
body IS only a husk, it is a feitei, a piison for the mind So, too, 
Epictetus calls reason and body the two constituent elements of 
man,® and though Marcus Auielms makes a distinction in man’s 
sensuous nature between the coarse material and the psychical 
breath or pueuma which animates it, xt is yet his intention to sep- 
arate all the more sharply from the latter the soul proper, the 
rational spirit or intelligence (vou? and Siavoca), as an incorporeal 
being ^ In correspondence with this, we find in all these men an idea 
of the deity, that retains only the intellectual marks from the Stoic 
conception, and looks upon matter as a principle opposed to the deity, 
hostile to reason ® 

These changes m the Stoa are due, perhaps, to the rising influence 
of Neo-Pythagoreanism, which at first made the Platonic dualism, 
With its motives of ethical and religious values, the oentie of its 
system. By the adherents of this doctrine the essential difference 
of soul and body is emphasised in the strongest manner,® and with 
this are most intimately connected,^ on the one hand, the doctrine 
which will have God worshipped only spiritually, as a purely 
spiritual being,® by prayer and virtuous intention, not by outward 
acts, — and on the other hand, the completely ascetic momls which 
aims to free the soul from its ensnareinent in matter, and lead it 
back to Its spiritual prime source by washings and purifications, by 
avoiding certain foods, especially flesh, by sexual continence, and 
by mortifying all sensuous impulses Over against the deity, which 
IS the principle of good, matter is regarded as the ground of 
all evil, propensity toward it as the peculiar sin of man 


i,Cf. Galen, Be Hipp et Plat IV 3 fl 

I 24 , 6 

8 Epict* Disseu I 3, 3 

4 Marc Aur Med II 2 , XII 3 

<3o 24, Epict Diss II 8,2, Marc Aur M$d XII 2 
__ Claud. Mam. De 8ti utu Auiiu II 7 

Phot Cod 440 a*""’ ^®Sarded as a nuorocosm. Ps -Pythag m 

® Apollonius of Tyana (irepi 5u<riG>v) in Eus Prc^ m IV, 13 
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We meet this same conception ethically, among the Essenes, and 
theoretically, everywhere in the teaching of Philo He, too, dis- 
tinguishes between the soul, which as vital force of the bodily 
organism has its seat in the blood, and the pneuma, which as ema- 
nation of the purely spiiitual deity, constitutes the true essential 
nature of man ^ He, too, finds that this latter is imprisoned in the 
body, and retarded in its unfolding by the body’s sensuous nature 
(aio-^co-ts), so that since man’s umveisal sinfulness® is rooted in this, 
salvation from this sinfulness must be sought only in the extirpa- 
tion of all sensuous desires , for him, too, matter is therefore the 
corporeal substratum, which has indeed been arranged by the deity 
so as to form the purposive, good world, but which, at the same 
time, has remained the ground of evil and of imperfection 

2 The Christian Apologists’ idea is related to this and yet differ- 
ent With them the Aristotelian conception of God as pure intel- 
lect or spirit (vovs reXetos) is united with the doctrine that God has 
created the world out of shapeless matter yet here matter is not 
regarded immediately as an independent principle, but the ground 
of evil IS sought rather in the perverted use of freedom on the part 
of man and of the demons who seduce him Here the ethical and 
religious chaiacter of the dualism of the time appears in its com- 
plete purity matter itself is regaided as something of an indiffer- 
ent nature, winch becomes good or evil only thiough its use by 
spiritual powers In the same manner Hellenistic Platonists like 
Plutarch, pioceeding from the conception of matter as formless Not- 
bemg, sought the principle of evil not in it, but lather in a force or 
power, standing in opposition to the good deity,® — a force which, 
to a certain degree, contends with the deity about the formation of 
matter Plutarch found this thought in the myths of different 
religions, but he might also have ref ei red to a passage where Plato 
had spoken of the eml world-soul in opposition to the good ^ 

Meanwhile, the tendency to identify the antithesis of good and 
evil with that of mind (or spirit) and matter asseits itself here too, 
in the fact that the essence of evil is sought again m a propensity 


1 In this connection Philo calls irvedfia that which among the Stoics, Aristo- 
telians, and Platonists of the time is called vovs , cf Zellei V ® 395, 3 Yet there 
occur with him again other expressions in which, quite in the Stoic fashion, the 
pneuma appears as air, m the sense of a most refined physical reality C£ H 
Siebeck, Gesch d Fsych I h 302 ff 

^ It IS also characteristic that the sinfulness of all men, a doctrine which 
is completely at variance with the old Stoic faith m the realisation of the ideal 
of the wise man, is generally acknowledged by the Stoics of the time of the 
Empire, and regarded as motive foi the necessity of supernatural help. Cf. 
Seneca, Benef I 10 , VII 27 , Epict Dissert* II 11, 1 

3 Plut De Isid 46 ff 

4 Plat Laws, 896 E. 
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towaid the sensuous and fleshly, — toward matter; while the good, 
on the contrary, is sought in love to the purely spuitual deity 
This IS not only a fundamental featuie of the early Ohnstiaii moials, 
but it IS found also, in the same form, among the Platomsts above 
mentioned For Plutarch, too, liberation from the body is the 
necessaiy preparation for that leception of the working of divine 
grace which forms the goal of human life, and when Numenius 
carried out his theory further, by teaching that, as in the univeise, 
so also in man, two souls, one good and one evil, contend with each 
other, ^ he yet also seeks the seat of the evil soul in the body and 
its desires 

In these doctrines, also, we find everywhere emphasised, not only 
the pure spiiituahty and mcorporeality of God, but likewise the 
incorporeaiity of the individual spirit or mind With Plutarch this 
IS shown once moie in the foim that he would separate the i/oug, the 
rational spirit, from the which possesses the sensuous nature 
and the passions together with the power to move the body So, too, 
henoeus^ distinguishes the psychical bieath of life (ttvo^ 
which is of a temporal nature aud bound to the body, from the am 
mating spirit (irvcviia. ^woTrotoui/), which is in its nature eternal 

These views of course appear everywhere in connection with the 
doctrines of immortality or of the pre-existence and transmigration 
of souls, of the Pall through which oi as a punishment for which 
man has been placed in matter, and of the purification through which 
he is to free himself from it again , and just in this, too, the synthe- 
sis in question is completed more and more effectively, inasmuch as 
the immutable Eternal which remains ever the same (the Platonic 
ouorta) IS recognised in spirit, the perishable and changeable in matter. 

3 In these connections we find developing gradually a separa- 
tion of the two characteristics which had been originally united 
in the conception of the soul, — the physiological and the psycholog 
ical, the characteristic of vital force and that of the activity of con- 
sciousness As in the scheme that had already been employed by 
Aristotle, so now, side by side with the “soul” which moves the body, 
appears the “ spirit ” as self-subsisting and independent principle, 
and in this spirit is found no longer merely a general rational activ- 
ityj^ but the proper essence of the individual (as also of the divine) 
personality The triple division of man into body, soul, and spirit 
is intioduced in all lines, in the most various modes of expression,® 


iJamfc*. m Stot JEcl I 
I Ireu. Adv JSmr, V 12, 2 


fl-veCjizft, spinm, animus, etc ), in 
wtiich these doctrines appear, examples have already been given above, and 
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and it IS easily understood that in this case, the boundaries, on the 
one hand between soul and body, and on the other to a still greater 
degree between soul and spirit, were veiy fluctuating, for the soul 
pla} s here the part of a mean between the two extremes, matter and 
spiiit 

An immediate consequence of this was that a new and deeper idea 
could be gained of the aciimties of consciousness, which now as 
“mental” or “spiritual” were separated from the physiological 
functions of the soul For, when once removed in essence from the 
corporeal world, the spirit could not be thought as dependent upon 
sensuous influences, either in its activity or in the object of its 
activity, and while, in all Greek philosophy, cognition had been 
regarded as the perception and taking up of something given, and 
the attitude of thought as essentially receptive, now the idea of 
mind or spirit as an independent, productive piinciple forces its 
way thiough 

4 The beginnings for this he already in the NeoPj/thagoiean 
doctrine, in so far as in it the spii ituality of the immate7 ml world 
was fiist maintained The immaterial substances of Platonic meta- 
physics, the Ideas, appear no longer as self-subsistent essences, but 
as elements constituting the content of intellectual o? spuitual activity; 
and while they still remain for human cognition something given 
and deteimining, they become original thoughts of God^ Thus the 
bodiless archetypes of the world of experience are taken up into 
the inwaid nature of mind, reason is no longer merely something 
which belongs to the ova-ta or which is only akin to it, it is the 
entire ova-ta itself , the immatei ml world is recognised as the loorld of 
mind or spint ^ 

In correspondence with this, the rational spirit or intellect (vov$) 
is defined by Plotinus^ as the unity which has plurality within 
itself, i e in metaphysical language, as duality determined by unity 
but m itself indeterminate (cf § 20), and in anthropological lan- 


might very easily he multiplied This doctrine was developed in an especially 
interesting way by Crigen {Be Pi me III 1-6), where the “soul” is treated 
partly as motive power, partly as faculty of ideation and desiie, while the spirit, 
on the contrary, is presented as the principle of judging, on the one hand 
between good and evil, on the other hand between true and false , in this alone, 
teaches Ongen, consists man’s freedom The like triple division appears then 
with Plotinus in connection with his whole metaphysical construction Mnn 
II 9, 2 Cf §20 

1 Cf Nicoinachns, Aiithm Intr I 6 

2 With this change the Platonic doctrine of Ideas passed over to the future, 

because Plotinus, and with him all Neo-Platon ism, accepted it Yet this did not 
take place without opposition Longinus at least protested against it, and Por- 
phyry as his disciple wrote a treatise of his own rod vov voKird, 

Porph. Vit Plot 18 ff 
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guage, as the synthetic function which produces pluiality out of its 
higher unity. From this general point of view the Neo-Platon%sts 
earned out the psychology of cognition under the principle of the 
activity of consciousness For according to this, the highei soul can 
no longer be looked upon as passive, but must be legaided as essen- 
tially active in all its functions ^ All its intelligence (o-weerts) lests 
upon the synthesis (erw^fiorts) of various elements , - even where the 
cognition refers to what is given by the senses, it is only the body 
which IS passive, while the soul m becoming conscious (crvvaur^ecrc? 
and irapaKoXovOrim^s) IS active ; ® and the same is true of the sensuous 
feelings and passions Thus m the field of sensation a distinction 
IS made between the state of excitation and the conscious peiceptiou 
of this , the former is a passive or leceptive state of the body (oi 
also of the lower soul), the latter even already in conscious per- 
ception {avrChitl/L^) IS an act of the higher soul, which Plotinus 
describes as a kind of bending back of thought — reflection ^ 

While consciousness was thus conceived as the active noting of the 
mind’s own states, functions, and contents, — a theory, winch, ac- 
cording to Philoponus, was earned out especially by the Neo-Pla- 
tonic Plutarch also, — there resulted from this with Plotinus the 
conception of self-consciousness (Trapa/coXov^etv lavrw) His conception 
of this was that the intellect, as thought active and m motion 
(voi 7 ort?), has for its object itself as a resting, objective thought 
(voTjrov) intellect as knowledge, and intellect as Being, are in this 
case identical 

But the conception of self-consciousness takes on also an ethxco- 
religious colouring m accordance with the thought of the time The 
arvuea -19 IS at the same time crumSiyort? — conscience^ ^ e man’s knowl- 
edge, not only of his own states and acts, but also of their ethical 
worth, and of the commandment by the fulfilment of which the 
estimate of this worth is governed, and for this leason the doctrine 
of self-consciousness is developed m the doctrine of the Church 
Fathers, not only as man^s knowledge of his sins, but also as ') epent- 
ance (/lerdvout) m actively combating them 

5 The conception of mind or spirit (xs selfactive^ creative pTinciple 
did not stop with its significance for psychology, ethics, and theory 

1 Porph Sentent 10, 19 et al 

2 Plot Enn IV 3,26 

2 Ib IV 4, 18 f. The term (rwalvd-ria’is — whose meaning reminds us besides 
of the KOLvbv tiM-nriipiov m Aristotle, and thus ultimately of Plato, Thecet 184 f 
— IS found in similar use already m Alexander Aphrodisias, III 7, 

p 177, and so, too, Galen employs the expression didyutaa-is to designate the 
becoming conscious of the change in the bodily organ as contrasted with that 
change itself 

* Plot Enn I 4, 10 


« Ib III 9 
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of knowledge, but as the ancient world passed out, this conception 
rose to be the dominant thought of leligious metaphysics J'or hy 
making the attempt to derive matter also from this creative spiiit, 
this conception oifered the possibility of finally overcoming that 
dualism which foimed the presupposition of the whole movement of 
the religious thought of the time 

Hence it became the last and highest problem of ancient philoso- 
phy to understand the world as a product of spirit^ to comprehend 
even the corporeal world with all of its phenomena as essentially 
intellectual or spiritual in its origin and content The spi) itualisa- 
tion of the miimrse is the final result of ancient philosophy 

Chiistiauity and Neo-Platonism, Origen and Plotinus, alike 
worked at this problem The dualism of spirit and matter remains, 
indeed, persisting in full force for both so far as they have to do 
with the conception of the phenomenal world, and especially when 
they treat ethical questions The sensuous is still regarded as that 
which is evil and alien to God, from which the soul must free itself 
m ordei to leturn to unity with pure spirit But even this dark 
spot IS to be illumined from the eternal light, matter is to be lecog- 
nised as a creation of spirit The last standpoint of ancient philos- 
ophy IS thus spiritual monism 

But m the solution of this common pioblem the philosophy of 
Christianity and that of Neo-Platonism diverge widely, for this de- 
velopment of the divine spiiit into the world of phenomena, even 
down to its mateiial forms, must evidently be determined by the 
ideas which obtained of the nature of God and of his relation to the 
world, and just m this Hellenism found itself working undei pie- 
suppositions that were completely different from those of the doctrine 
of the new religion 

§ 20 God and the World, 

The peculiar suspense between metaphysical monism and ethico- 
religions dualism, which defines the character of the entire Alex- 
andrian philosophy, forces together all the thoughts of the time, 
and condenses them into the most difficult of problems, that of the 
relation of God and the World 

1 This problem had already been suggested from the purely 
theoretical side, by the opposition between the A^istotdian^ and 
the Stoic philosophy The former maintained the transcendence 
of God, i e his complete separation from the woild, as stiongly as 
the latter maintained the immanence of God, ji e the doctrine that 
God is completely merged m the world The problem, and the 
fundamental tendency adopted in its solution, may, theiefore, be 
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lecognised already in the eclectic mmghng* of Peripatetic and Stoic 
cosmology, as type of which the pseudo-Aristotelian treatise, Con- 
cerniiig the World is legaided- With the Aiistotelian doctiiue 
that the essence of God must be set iai above Natuie (as the sum- 
total ot all particular things which aie moved), and especially above 
the mutation of earthly existence, is connected heie the Stoic en- 
deavour to follow the working of the divine power thiough the entire 
universe, even into every detail While, accoidingly, the world was 
regarded among the Stoics as God himself, while Aristotle saw m 
it a living being, purposefully moved, whose outermost spheres 
were set m revolution only by longing for the eternally unmoved, 
pure Porm, — a revolution cominuiiicatiiig itself with evei-lessening 
perfection to the lower spheres, — here the maciooosm appears as 
the system of individual things existing in relations of mutual 
sympathy, in which the power of the snpra-mundane God is domi- 
nant under the most vaiied forms as the principle of life The 
mediation between theism and pantheism is gained, partly by the 
distinction between the essence and the power of God, partly by 
the graded scale of the divine workings, which descends from the 
hea ven o f the fixed stars to the earth. The pneuma doctiine is 
united With the Aristotelian conception of God, by conceiving of 
the forces of Nature’s life as the workings of pure Spirit ^ 

This turn, however, but increased the difficulty already inherent 
in the Aristotelian doctrine of the action of the deity upon the 
world Por this action was regarded as consisting in the motion of 
matter, and it was hard to leconcile this materialisation of the 
divine action with the pure spirituality which was to constitute the 
essence of the deity. Even Aristotle had not become clear as to the 
relation of the unmoved mover to that which was moved (cf § 13 ) 

2 The problem became more severe as the religious dualism 
became more pronounced, a dualism which, not satisfied with con- 
trasting God as spirit with matter, the supersensiious sjilieie with 
the sensuous, rather followed the tendency to raise the divine being 


^ transformation of the Aristotelian doctrine in the direction 
teen iSvr/is! the doctrine of the Stoa, 

Toeok (prmted amon? the writings of Aristotle, 801 fl ) may peihaps 

W'® concept of the 

Eondinrm mover with the moved was resmrded as the 

aSfl tla 1 necessary to speak also of a “ contact ” betn een G04 
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above all that cau be experienced and above every definite content, 
and thus to make the God loho is above the woild also a God above 

mind 0 ) spirit This is found alieady with the Neo-Ppthagoieans^ 

among whom a wavering between various stadia of dualism luiks 
behind their mode of expression in the symbolism of numbers. 
When the One ” and the “indefinite duality” aie maintained to be 
piinciples, the latter indeed always means matter as the impure, as 
the ground of the imperfect and the evil, the One, howevei, is 
treated now as pure Form, as spiiit, now also as the “cause of 

causes” which lies above all reason, — as the pnmoidial being 

which has caused to proceed foith fiom itself the opposition of the 
deiivative One and duality, of spirit and matter. In this case the 
second One, the first-born One {irptoroyovov h) appears as the perfect 
image of the highest One ^ 

Inasmuch as mind or spirit was thus made a product of the deity, 
though the first and most pei'fect product, this effort led to raising 
the conception of the deity even to complete absence of all qualities 
This had been already shown in Philo^ who emphasised so sharply 
the contrast between God and everything finite that he designated 
God expressly as devoid of qualities (aTrotos^) for since God is 
exalted above all, it can be said of him only that he has none of the 
finite predicates known to human intelligence , no name names him. 
This type of thought, later called “ negative theology,” we find also 
among those Ghiistian Apologists that were influenced in their con- 
ceptions by Philo, especially with Justin,® and likewise in part 
among the Gnostics 

The same meets us also lu Neo-Platomsm in a still more intensi- 
fied form, if possible As in the Hermetic wiitings * God had been 
considered as infinite and incomprehensible, as nameless, exalted 
above all Being, as the ground of Being and Beason, neither of 
which exists until created by him, so for Plotinus, the deity is the 
absolutely transcendent primordial being, exalted as a perfect unity 
above mind, which, as the principle that contains plurality already 
jn its unity (§ 19, 4), must have proceeded forth from God (and 
not have been eternal) This One, to Iv, precedes all thought and 
Being, It IS infinite, formless, and “beyond” (cTrcmva) the intel- 
lectual as well as the sensuous world, and therefore without con- 
sciousness and without activity ® ’ 

1 Nicomachus, Theol Arithm p 44 

2 Phil Leg Alleg 47 a , X) /S' Immut 301 a 

® Just Apol I 61 ft, ^ Poemand 4 f 

® It lb easy to understand how a state of ecstasy devoid of will and conscious- 
ness and raised above reason, appeared requisite for man's relation to this supra- 
rationai God-Bemg, exalted above all action, will, and thought Cf above, § 18, C 
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Finally, while Plotmns still designates this inexpressible First 
(to TrpwTov) as the One, which is the cause of all thought and of all 
Being, and as the Good, as the absolute end of all that comes to 
pass, even this did not satisfy the later members of the school 
Jamblichus set above the h of Plotinus a still higher, completely 
ineffable One {irdvryi dpprjro^ oLpxv and Proclus followed him in this 

S In opposition to such dialectical subtilisations, the development 
of Christian thought in the Chuich preserved its impressive energy 
by holding fast to the conception of God as spiritual peisonality It 
did this, not as the result of philosophical reflection and reasoning, 
but by virtue of its immediate attachment to the living belief of the 
Church community, and just in this consisted its psychological 
strength, its power in the world’s history This faith is breathed in 
the New Testament, this is defended by all the supporters of 
patristic theology, and just by this are the limits of the Christian 
doctrine everywhere defined, as against the Hellenistic solutions of 
the chief problem in the philosophy of religion 

Hellenism sees in personality, in however puiely spiritual a man- 
ner it may be conceived, a restriction and a characteristic of the 
finite, which it would keep at a distance from the Supreme Being, 
and admit only for the particular gods Christianity, as a living 
leligion, demands a personal relation of man to the gwund of the 
woild conceived of as supieme personality, and it expresses this 
demand in the thought of the divine sonship of man 

If, therefore, the conception of personality as intrinsic spiritual- 
ity (geistiger Inneilichkeit) expresses the essentially new result, to 
yield which, theoretical and ethical motives intertwined in Greek 
and Hellenistic thought, then it was Christianity which entered 
upon this inheiitance of ancient thought, while 2feo~ Platonism 
turned back to the old idea that saw in personality only a transi- 
tory product of a life which as a whole is impersonal It is the 
essential feature of the Christian conception of the world that it 
regards the person and the relations of persons to one another as 
the essence of reality. 

4 In spite of this important diffeience, all lines of the Alexan- 
drian philosophy were confronted by the same problem, that of plac- 
ing the deity, thus taken from the sensible world, in those relations 
whi^h religious need demanded For the more deeply the opposi- 
tion between God and the world was felt, the more ardent became 
the longing to overcome it — to overcome it by a knowledge that 
should understand the world also through God, and hy a life that 
should return out of the world to God 


1 Damasc De Princ, 43 
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Hence the dualism of God and the world, as well as that of spirit 
and mattei, is but the starting-point — taken in the feelings — and 
the presupposition of the Alexandrian philosophy its goal is 
everywhere, theoretically as well as practically, to vanq^uish this 
dualism Just in this consists the peculiarity of this period, that 

IS anxious to close, in knowledge and will, the cleft which it finds 
3 its feelings. 

Tins period, to be suie, produced also theories of the world in 
which dualism asserted itself so piedominantly as to become fixed 
as their immovable basis Here belong primaiily Platonists like 
Plutarch, who not only treated matter as an oiiginal principle side 
by side with the deity, because the deity could in nowise be the 
ground of the evil, but also assumed beside God, the <^evil world- 
soul ’’ as a third principle in the formation of this indifferent matter 
into a world A pait of the Onostic systems present themselves 
here, however, for especial consideration 

This first fantastic attempt at a Christian theology was ruled 
throughout by the thoughts of sin and redemption, and the funda- 
mental character of Gnosticism consists in this, that fiom the point 
of view of these ruling thoughts the conceptions of Greek philos- 
ophy were put in relation with the myths of Oriental religions. 
Thus with Valentinus, side by side with the deity (TrpoTraTcop) poured 
out into the Pleroma or fulness (to TrXi^pmfw.) of spiritual forms, 
appears the Void (to Kh/napo), likewise original and from eternity; 
beside Form appears matter, beside the good appears the evil, and 
though from the self-unfolding of the deity (cf 6, below) an entire 
spiritual world has been formed in the “fulness” above men- 
tioned, the corporeal woild is yet regarded as the work of a fallen 
^on (cf § 21) who builds his inner nature into matter So, too, 
Saturninus set matter, as the domain of Satan, over against God’s 
realm of light, and regarded the earthly world as a contested bound- 
ary province for whose possession the good and evil spirits strive 
by their action upon man ; and in a similar manner the mythology 
of Bardesanes was arranged, which placed beside the “Father of 
Life ” a female deity as the receptive power in the formation of the 
world 

Bub dualism reached its culmination in a mixed religion which 
arose in the third century under the influence of the Gnostic systems 
combined with a return to the old Persian mythology, — Manx- 
ehoeism ^ The two realms of good and evil, of light and darkness, 

1 The founder, Mam (probably 240-280 a d,), regarded his doctrine as the 
consummation of Christianity and as a revelation of the Paraclete He fell 
a victim to the persecution of the Persian priests, but liis religion soon became 
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of peace and strife, stand here opposed as eternally as their princes, 
God and Satan Here, too, the formation of the world is conceived of 
as a mixture of good and evil elements, — brought about by a viola- 
tion of the boundaries , in man the conflict of a good soul belonging 
to the realm of light, and of an evil soul arising fiom darkness, is 
assumed, and a redemption is expected that shall completely sepa- 
rate both realms again 

Thus at the close of the period it is shown in the clearest manner 
that the dualism of the time rested essentially upon ethico-religious 
motives By adopting as their point of view for theoretical explana- 
tion the judgment of woith, in accordance with which men, things, 
and relations are characterised as good or bad, these thinkers came 
to trace the origin of the thus divided universe back to two different 
causes In the proper sense of the judgment, only one of these 
causes, that of the good, should be regarded as positive and have 
the name of deity, but in a theoretical aspect the other also fully 
maintains its claim to metaphysical originality and eternity (ovcrta) 
But even from this relation it may be seen that as soon as the meta- 
physical relation was completely adapted to the ethical, this must in 
itself lead to a removal of the dualism 

5 In fact, dualism, from motives that were most peculiarly its 
own, produced a senes of ideas through which it prepared its own 
overcoming For the sharper the antithesis between the spiritual 
God and the mateiial world, and the greater the distance between 
man and the object of his religious longing, the more the need 
asserted itself of bringing about again, by intermediate linkSj a union 
of what was thus separated The theoretical significance of this 
was to render comprehensible and free from objections the action 
of the deity upon matter alien to him and unworthy of him , prac- 
tically these links had the significance of serving as mediators 
between man and God, having the power to lead man out of his sen- 
suous vileness to the Supreme Being Both interests were alike 
suggestive of the methods by which the Stoics had known how to 
utilise, in their religion of Hature, the popular faith in the lower 
deities 

This mediation theory was first attempted on a large and thorough 
plan by Fhilo^ who gave it its definite direction by bringing it into 
close relations, on the one hand, with the Neo-Pythagorean doctrine 
of Ideas, on the other hand with the doctrine of angels in his 


greatly extended, and maintained itself in vigour far on into the Middle Ages 
We are best instructed with regard to it through Augustine, who was himself 
for a tune an adherent of it. C£ P C Baur, jyas manichaische Beligions- 
^stem (Ttibmgen, 1836) j O.Pltigel, Mani und seme Lehre (Leips 1862). 
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leligion The mediating powers, in considering which Philo had in 
mind more the theoietical significance and the explanation of the 
influence of God upon the world, he designates according to the 
changing point of view of his investigation, now as Ideas, now as 
acting forces, or again as the angels of God , but with this is always 
connected the thought that these intermediate niembeis have pait 
m God as in the world, that they belong to God and yet are different 
from him So the Ideas are regarded, on the one hand, in Neo- 
Pythagorean fashion as thoughts of God and content of his wis- 
dom, but again, after the old Platonic thought, as an intelligible 
world of archetypes, created by God and if these aichetypes are 
held to be at the same time the active forces which shape the unor- 
dered matter according to their purposeful meaning, the forces 
appear in this case sometimes as poweis so independent that by 
assigning them the formation and preservation of the world, all 
immediate relation between God and the world is avoided, and some- 
times again as something attached to the divine essence and repre- 
senting it Finally, as angels they are indeed real mythical forms, 
and aie designated as the servants, the ambassadors, the messengers, 
of God, but on the other hand they represent the different sides and 
qualities of the divine essence, which, it is true, is as a whole un- 
knowable and inexpressible in its depth, but which reveals itself 
]ust in them This double nature, conditioned by the fundamental 
thought of the system itself, brings with it the consequence that 
these ideal forces have the significance of the contents of general 
conceptions, and yet are at the same time furnished with all the 
maiks of personality , and just this peculiar amalgamation of scien- 
tific and mythical modes of thought, this indefinite twibght iii which 
the entire doctrine remains, is the essential and important therein. 

The same is true of the last inference, with which Philo con- 
cluded this line of thought The fulness of Ideas, forces, and 
angels was itself in turn an entire woild, in which plurality and 
motion ruled between it and the one unmoved, changeless deity 
there was need of still a higher intermediate link As the Idea is 
related to the individual phenomena, so the highest of the Ideas 
(to yci/iKWTarov), the “Idea of the Ideas,” must be related to the 
Ideas themselves, — as force is related to its activities in the world 
of sense, so the rational World-force in general must be related to 
the forces the world of angels must find its unitary conclusion in 
an archangel. This sum-total of the divine activity in the world, 
Philo designates by the Stoic conception of the Logos This also 
appears with him, on this account, in wavering, changing light. 
The Logos is, on the one hand, the div;ne wisdom, resting within 
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itself (oroc^na — A,dyos cvStd^cTos , cf p 200, note 1), and the producing 
rational power of the Supreme Being, it is, on the othei hand, 
Reason as coming forth from the deity (\dy 05 Trpo^optKos, “ uttered 
Reason”), the self-subsistent image, the hist-born son, who is not, 
as is God, without origin, nor yet has he arisen, as have we men, 
he IS the second Ood ^ Through him God formed the world, and he 
IS in turn also the high priest, who, through his intercession, creates 
and preserves relations between man and the deity He is know- 
able, while God himself, as exalted above all determination, remains 
unknowable he is God in so far as God forms the hfe-principle 
of the world 

Thus the transcendence and immanence of God divide as separate 
potencies, to remain united, nevertheless, the Logos, as the God 
within the world, is the “dwelling-place” of the God without the 
world The more difficult the form which this relation assumes 
for abstract thought, the richer the imagery in which it is set forth 
by Philo ® 

6 With this Logos doctrine the first step was taken toward 
filling the cleft between God and the sensible world by a definite 
graded succession of forms, descending, with gradual transitions, 
tiom unity to plurality, from unchangeableness to changeableness, 
from the immaterial to the material, from the spiritual to the sen- 
suous, from the perfect to the imperfect, from the good to the bad, 
and when this senes, thus arranged by rank, was conceived of at 
the same time as a system of causes and effects which again were 
themselves causes, there resulted from this a new exposition of the 
cosmogonic process, m which the world of sense was derived from 
the divine essence by means of all these intermediate members 
At the same time, the other thought was not far distant, that the 
stages of this process should be regarded also in their reverse order, 
as the stages by which man, ensnared in the world of sense, becomes 
reunited with God And so, both theoretically and practically, the 
path is bioken on which dualism is to be overcome 

A problem was thus taken up again which Plato 111 his latest 
Pythagoreanising period had had in mind, and the oldest Academi- 
cians as well, when they sought, with the aid of the number theory, 


1 Philo m Eus PrcBp Ev VII 13, 1 With a somewhat stronger emphasis 

upon personality, these same conceptions are found m Justin, Apol I 32 , Dial 
c i rppn 00 r ' 

2 Connected ’With aU these doctrines is the fact, that -with Philo the spiritual 

I experience occupies a doubtful position between the immaterial 
material the vods of man, the faculty of thought and will, is a part of 
the divine Logos (even the demons are designated after the Stoic analogy as 
Ao^ot), and yet it is again characterised as finest pneuma 
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to comprehend how Ideas and things proceeded forth from the 
divine unity But it had been shown at that time that this scheme 
of the development of plurality out ot the One, as regards its 
relation to the predicates of worth, admitted two opposite interpre- 
tations VIZ the Platonic mode of view, defended by Xenocrates, 
that the One is the good and the perfect, and that that which is 
derived from this is the impeifect and, ultimately, the had, and the 
opposing theory, held by Speusippus, that the good is only the final 
product, not the starting-point of the development, and that this 
staiting-point is to be sought, on the contrary, in the indefinite, the 
incomplete^ It is customary to distinguish the above-desei ibed 
doctrines as the system of emanation and the system of evolution 
The former term arises from the fact that in this system, which was 
decidedly prevalent in the religious philosophy of Alexand nanism, 
the separate formations of the woild-pioducing Logos weie often 
designated by the Stoic term, as “ emanations ” {anoppoLaL) ot the 
divine essence 

Yet the Alexandrian philosophy is not lacking in attempts at 
evolutionary systems In particular, these weie especially avail- 
able for Gnosticism j for, in consequence of the degree to which it 
had stiained the dualism of spiiit and matter, this system was 
necessarily inclined to seek the monistic way of escape rather in an 
indifferent, original ground, which divided itself into the opposites 
Hence where the Gnostics sought to transcend dualism, — and this 
was the case with the most important of them, — they projected 
not only a cosmogonic but a theogonic p?oceas, by which the deity 
unfolded himself from the darkness of his primeval essence, 
through opposition, to complete revelation Thus, with Basileides, 
the nameless, original ground is called the not (yet) existing God 
(6 ovK &v ^£(5?) This being, we hear, produced the world-seed 
( 7 ra</(r 7 rcp/iia), in which the spiritual forces (vtoTiyre?) lay unordered 
side by side with the material forces (dpop(l>La) The forming and 
ordering of this chaos of forces is completed by their longing for the 
deity In connection with this process the various “sonships,” the 
spiritual world (wep/cotr/xta), separate themselves from the material 
world (koct/xos), and in the course of the process of generation all the 
spheres of the thus developed deity ultimately become separate; 
each attains its allotted place, the unrest of striving ceases, and the 
peace of glorification rests over the All 

Motives from both systems, that of evolution and that of emana- 
tion, appear peculiarly mingled in the doctiine of Valentinus For 


1 Cf Anst Met XIV, 4, 1091 b 16 , XII. 7, 1072 b 31 
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heie the spiritual world {irki^pwim) or system of the the 

eternal essences, is developed fiist as an unfolding of the dark and 
mysterious primitive Depth to self-revelation, and m the 

second place as a descending pioduction of more imperfect foims. 
The mythical schema in this is the Oriental pairing of male and 
female deities In the highest pair or “ syzygy there appears side 
by side with the oiiginal Ground Silence ” ((xty?;), which is also called 
‘^Thought ” (Ivvata) From this union of the Oiiginal Being with 
the capacity of becoming conscious there pioceeds as the firstborn the 
Spirit (here called vov$) which in the second syzygy has as its object 
“Truth,'' i e the intelligible world, the lealm of Ideas Thus, having 
itself come to full revelation, the deity in the third syzygy takes the 
form of “Reason’' (A.dyos) and “Life" and in the fourth 

syzygy becomes the principle of external revelation as “ Ideal Man " 
(ai/^/ocuTTos) and “Community" (eKKAi^o-ta, church) While the de- 
scending process has thus alieady begun, it is continued still faither 
by the fact that fioin the third and foiuth syzygies still other ^^oiis 
pioceed, which, together with the sacred Eight, toiin the entire 
Pleioma, but which stand farther and faither removed from the 
original Ground It is the last of these ^Eons, “ Wisdom "(o-o^ta), 
that, by sinful longing after the original Ground, gives occasion for 
the separation of this Longing and of its being cast into the mate- 
rial Void, the Kivttifia, there to lead to the formation of the earthly 
world 

If we look at the philosophical thoughts which lie back of these 
highly ambiguous myth-constructions, it is easy to understand that 
the school of the Valentinians diverged into various theories For 
in no other system of that time are dualistic and monistic motives 
of both kinds, from the system of evolution as well as from that of 
emanation, so intricately mingled. 

7 Clarified conceptionally, and freed from mythical apparatus, 
the like motives appear in the doctrine of Ploitiius, yet in such a 
manner that in the system as completed the principle of emanation 
almost entirely crowids out the other two " 

The synthesis of transcendence and immanence is sought by 
Plotinus also m the diiection of preserving the essence of God as 
the absolutely one and unchangeable, while pluralny and changea- 
biRty belong only to his workings ^ Of the _!i^Fi£st," w hich is e x- 
alted above all finite determmations and oppositions, nothing what- 
ever can be predicated m the strict sense (cf. above, 2) It is 

1 In so far we find here, coined into theological form, the problem of the 
Eleatics and Heraclitus, with which Greek metaphysics began, — a problem 
which also determined the nature of Platonism 
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only in an improper sense, in its relation to the world, that it can 
be designated as the infinite One, as the Good, and as the highest 
Powei oi Force {wpiaTr} SuVa/xts), and the workings of this Power 
which constitute the universe are to be regarded, not as ramifica- 
tions and parts into which the substance of the First divides, and so 
not as “ emanations in the proper sense, but rather as overflowing 
by-products which m nowise change the substance itself, even 
though they proceed from the necessity of its essence 

To express this relation in figurative form Plotinus employs the 
analogy of lighty — an analogy which, m turn, has also an influence 
in detei mining his conception Light, without suffering at all in its 
own essence or itself entering into motion, shines into the darkness 
and produces about itself an atmosphere of brightness that decreases 
in intensity more and more from the point which is its source, and 
finally of itself loses itself in darkness So likewise the workings 
of the One and Good, as they become more and more separate from 
their source, proceeding through the individual spheres, become 
moie and moie imperfect and at last change suddenly into the daik, 
evil opposite — mattei. 

The first sphere of this divine activity is, according to Plotinus, 
mind or mtwnal ^int (vovs), m which the sublime unity differen- 
tiates itself into the duality of thought and Being, i e into that of 
consciousness and its objects In mind the essence of the deity is 
preserved as the unity of the thought-function {vdrja-L ^) , for this 
thought which is identical with Being is not regaided as an activity 
that begins or ceases, changing as it were with its objects, but as the 
eternal, pure perception, ever the same, of its own content, which is 
of like essence with itself But this content, the world of Ideas, 
the eternal Being (ovo-ca in the Platonic sense) as contrasted with 
phenomena, is, as intelligible world {Kocrpo^ vo7)to^)j at the same time 
the principle of plurality For the Ideas are not merely thoughts 
and archetypes, but are at the same time the moving forces (yol 
BvvdfM€Lq) of lower reality Because, therefore, unity and vaiiety 
are united in this intelligible world as the principles of persistence 
and of occurrence and change, and aie yet again separated, the fun- 
damental conceptions (categories) of this woild are these five,* viz. 
Being or Existing (to ov), Rest (o-racrts), Motion or Change (Kivijtnq), 
Identity (ravroTTfs), and Difference (IrcpoTT;?) Mind, then, as a 
function which has determinate contents, and carries plurality 
within itself, is the form through which the deity causes all empiri- 


^ Well known from the dialogue, the Sophist, of the Corpus Platonicum. OL 
254 B n 
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cal reality to proceed forth from itself God as pioductive principle, 
as ground of the woild, is mind or rational spirit 

But spirit needs to shine out in a similar manner in order to pio- 
duce the world fiom itself, its most immediate product is the soul^ 
and this in turn evinces its activity by shaping matter into coi- 
poreality The peculiar position ot the “ soul ” therefore consists 
in this, that it, perceiving or beholding, leceives the content ot 
spirit, the world of Ideas, and after this archetype (ct/cciv) forms 
the world of sense Contiasted with the creative spirit, it is the 
receptive, contrasted with matter, the active principle And this 
duality of the relations toward the higher and the lower is heie so 
strongly emphasised that just as spiiit ” divided into thought and 
Being, so the soul, for Plotinus, is out and out doubled as sunk 
into the blissful contemplation of the Ideas it is the higher soul, 
the soul proper, the ij/vxv the narrower sense of the word, as 
formative power, it is the lower soul, the (equivalent to the 

A-oyos (TTrep/jtaTtKOS of the Stoics) 

All these deteiminations apply on the one hand to the univeisal 
soul (world-soul — Plato), and on the other to the individual souls 
which have proceeded from it as the particular forms which it has 
taken on, especially therefore to human souls The the for- 

mative power of Nature, is distinguished from the pure, ideal woild- 
soul from the latter emanate the gods, from the former the demons 
Beneath man’s knowing soul, which turns back to the spiiit, its 
home, stands the vital foice which forms the body Thus the sepa- 
ration m the characteristics of the concept of the soul — a separation 
which developed materially from dualism (cf § 19, 3) — is here de- 
manded formally by the connected whole of the metaphysical system 

In this connection, this working of the soul upon matter is of 
course conceived of as purposive, that is, as appropriate or adapted 
for ends, because it ultimately goes back to spirit and reason 
(Xoyos) , but since it is a work of the lower soul, it is regarded as 
undesigned, unconscious direction, which proceeds according to 
natural necessity As the outer poitions of the rays of light pene- 
trate into the darkness, so it belongs to the nature of the soul to 
illumine matter with its glory which arises from spirit and from 
the One 

This Tfhoiter^ however, — nnd this is one of the most essential 
points in the metaphysics of Plotinus, — must not be looked upon 
as a corporeal mass subsisting m itself beside the One , it is, rather, 
itself without body, immaterial ^ Bodies are indeed formed out of 


1 d(r<6/uaTos Ennead III 6, 7. 
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it, but it IS itsolf no body , and since it is thus neither spiritual nor 
corporeal in its nature, it cannot be detenniiied by any q^ualities 
(aTToios) But for Plotinus, this epistemological indeterininateness 
has, at the same time, the foice of metaphysical indeteniimateness 
Matter is for him absolute negativity, pure privation (o-repTycrts), 
complete absence of Being, absolute Non-being it is related to the 
One as darkness to light, as the empty to the full This vXrj of 
the Keo-Platonists is not the Aristotelian or the Stoic, but is once 
more the Platonic , it is empty, dark space ^ So far in ancient 
thought does the workmg of the Eleatic identification of empty 
space with ISl on-being, and of the farther extension of this doctiine 
by Democritus and Plato, extend in Neo-Platonism, also, space 
selves as the presupposition for the multiplication which the Ideas 
find in the phenomenal world of sense For this leason, with 
Plotinus, also, the lower soul, or <t>vaL<s, whose office it is to shine 
out upon matter, is the pimciple of divisibility,- while the higher 
soul possesses the indivisibility which is akin to the rational spirit 

In this pure negativity lies a ground for the possibility of deter- 
mining by a predicate of worth this matter thus devoid of quali- 
ties , it is the evil As absolute want {irevCa iravTc^vs), as the 
negation of the One and of Being, it is also the negation of 
the Good, airovcrLa ayaOov But by introducing the conception 
6f”^vil in thislnannei, it receives a special foim evil is not itself 
s^omething positively existent , it is want, or deficiency , it is lack 
of the Good, Non-being This conception thus formed gave Plotinus 
a welcome argum^t fo r theodicy, if the evil is not, it need not be 
jusHj^irin^ from, the^sheer conceptions as so deter- 

mined that all that is, is good, 

yqr Plotinus, therefore, the world of the senses is not m itself 
evil any rnoTe than it is in itself good, but because m it light 
passes_byer“' into darkness, because it thus presents a mixture of 
Being and Kon-being (the Platonic conception of yhf€<n^ here comes 
into force anew), it is good so as it has part lu Gqd pr %e 

%i^d on the other Jiand, it is evil m so_far 
as it has pait in matter or the Evil ; i e in so far as it is not [has 
no real, positive existence] Evil proper, the true evil (tt/oGtov 
K aKov),iS matter, negation , the corporeal world can be called evil 
only because it is formed out of matter it is secondary evil (Scurcpov 
KaKov)] and the predicate “ evil ” belongs to souls only if they give 


1 Ennead III 6, 18 Universal empty space forms the possibility (inroKelfiepov) 
for the existence of bodies, while, on the other hand, the particular spatial deter- 
minateness IS conditioned by the nature of the bodies, II 4, 12. 

2 Ib III 9, 1 
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political virtue, by which man asserts himself as a rationally forma- 
tive force in the phenomenal world , but since this virtue evinces 
itself only in reference to objects of the senses, the dianoetic virtue 
of knowledge stands far above it (cf Aristotle), — the virtue by which 
the soul sinks into its own spiritual intrinsic life As a help 
stimulating to this virtue, Plotinus piaises the contemplation of lUo 
beautiful, which finds a presentiment of the Idea in the thing of 
sense, and, in overcoming the inclination toward matter, rises from 
the sensuously beautiful to the spiritually beautiful And even 
this dianoetic virtue, this aesthetic $€(ap{a and self-beholdmg of the 
spirit, is only the preliminaiy stage for that ecstatic rapture with 
which the individual, losing all consciousness, enters into unity with 
the ground of the world (§ 18, 6). The salvation and the blessed- 
ness of the individual is his sinking into the All-One. 

The later Neo-Platonists, — Porphyry first, and, still more, Jamblichus and 
Proclus, — in the case of this exaltation emphasise, tar more than Plotinus, the 
help which the individual finds for it in positive religion and its acts of worship 
Por these men largely increased the number of different stages through which 
the world proceeds forth from the “ One,” and identified them with the forms 
ot the deities in the different ethnic religions by all kinds of more or less arbi- 
trary allegories It was therefore natural, in connection with the return of the 
soul to God, since it must traveise the same stages up to the state of ecstatic 
deification, to claim the support of these lower gods and thus as the metaphys- 
ics of the Neo-Platonists degenerated into mythology, their ethics degenerated 
into theiirgic arts 

8 On the whole, therefore, the derivation ot the woild fiom God as 
set forth by Plotinus, in spite of all its idealising and spiritualising 
of ISTature, follows the physical schema of natural processes Ihi^_ 
streaming forth of things from the original Power is an eternal 
necessity, founded in the essence of this Power , creation is a pur- 
posive working, but unconscious and without design 

But at the same time, a logical motive comes into play here, which 
has its origin in the old Platonic character of Ideas as class-concepts 
For just as the Idea is related to individual things of sense, so in 
turn the deity is related to Ideas, as the universal to the particular 
God is the absolute univeisal, and according to a law of formal 
logic, in accordance with which concepts become poorer in contents 
or intension in proportion as their extension increases so that the 
content 0 must coi respond to the extension oo, the absolutely uni- 
versal IS also the concept of the First,” void of all content Bu:; 
if from this First proceed fiist the intelligible, then the psychical, 
and finally the sensuous world, this metaphysical relation corre- 
sponds to the logical process of determination or partition This 
point of view, according to which the more general is throughout 
regarded as the higher, metaphysically more primitive reality, while 
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the particular is held to be, in its metaphysical reality also, a deriv- 
ative product from the more general, — a view which resulted from 
hypostatisiiig the syllogistic methods of Aristotle (cf § 12, 3), — 
was expressed among the oldei Neo-Platomsts principally by 
Porphyry, m his exegesis of Aristotle’s categories 
Meanwhile Pwclus undertook to carry out methodically this 
logical schema of emanation, and out of regard for this piinciple 
subordinated a number of simple and likewise unknowable “ henads” 
beneath the highest, completely characterless h In so doing he 
found himself under the necessity of demanding a proper dialectical 
pnnciple for this logical procession of the particular from the uni- 
versal Such a schematism the systematiser of Hellenism found m 
the logico-metaphysical relation which Plotinus had laid at the basis 
of the development of the world from the deity The procession of 
the Many forth from the One involves, in the first place, that the 
particular remains like the universal, and thus that the effect abides 
or persists within the cause , m the second place, that this product 
IS a new self-subsisting entity in contrast with that which has pio- 
duced it, and that it proceeds forth from the same , and finally, that 
by virtue of just this antithetic relation the individual strives to 
return again to its ground Peisistence, piocession, and return 
TTpooSo?, i7n<TTpocl>v)} or identity, difference and union of that which 
has been distinguished, are accordingly the three momenta of the 
dialectical process , and into this formula of emamstic development, 
by virtue of which every concept should be thought of as in itself 
— out of itself — returning into itself, Proclus pressed his entire 
combined metaphysical and mythological construction, — a constiuc- 
tion m which he assigned to the systems of deities of the different 
religions their place in the mystical and magical universe, arranging 
them in the series divided again and agam by threes, according to 
his law of the determination of concepts ^ 

9 In contrast with this, the peculiarity of Christian -philosophy 
consists essentially in this, that in its apprehension of the relation 
zl God to the world, it sought to employ throughout the ethical 
point of view of free, creative action Since from the standpoint of 
its religious conviction it held fast to the conception of the person- 
ality of the Original Being, it conceived of the procedure of the 
world forth from God, not as a physical or logical necessity of the 


^ Personally, Proclus is characterised by the mingling of a superabundant 
credulous piety with a logical formalism earned even to pedantry, a combina- 
tion winch IS highly interesting psychologically Just for this reason he is, 
perhaps, the most pronounced type of this period which is concerned m putting 
Its ardent religiosity into a scientific system 
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unfolding of his essence, but as an act of will, and in consequence of 
this the creation of the woild was legaided not as an eternal processt 
but as a fact m time that had occur) ed once fo) all The conception^ 
however, in which these motives of thought became concentrated, 
was that of the freedom of the will 

This conception had had at fiist the meaning (with Aristotle) 
of conceding to the finite personality acting ethically the capacity of 
a decision between different given possibilities, independently of 
external mfiuence and compulsion The conception had then taken 
on, with Epicurus, the metaphysical meaning of a causeless activity 
of individual beings Applied to the absolute, and regarded as a 
quality of God, it is developed in the Christian philosophy into the 
thought of creation out of nothing,” into the doctrine of an 
oeLMSed p) oduction of the woild fiom the will of God Every attempt 
at an explanation of the world is thereby put aside , the world is 
because God has willed it, and it is such as it is because God has 
willed it so to be At no point is the contrast between hfeo-Pla- 
toiiism and orthodox Chiistianity sharper than at this 

Meanwhile, this same principle of the freedom of the will is 
employed to oveicome the very difficulties which resulted from it 
For the unlimited creative activity of the omnipotent God forces 
the problem of “ theodicy ” forward still more urgently than in the 
other theories of the universe, — the problem how the reality of 
evil in the woild can be united with God^s perfect goodness The 
optimism involved in the dochine of creation, and the pessimism in- 
volved in the felt need of ledemption, the theoretical and the practical, 
the metaphysical and the ethical momenta of religious faith strike 
hard against each other But faith, supported by the feeling of 
responsibility, finds its way of escape out of these difficulties in the 
assumption that God provided the spirits and human souls which 
he created, with a freedom analogous to his own, and that through 
their guilt evil came into the good world ^ 

This guilt, the thinkers of the Church find not to consist properly 
in the inclination toward matter or the sensuous, for matter as 
created by God cannot m itself be evil ^ The sin of free spirits 
consists rather m their rebellion against the will of God, m their 


c 

^ This IS expressed abstractly by Clement of Alexandria (Strom IV 13, 605) 
m the form, that evil is only an action, not a substance (oi)<r£a), and that it there- 
fore cannot he regarded as the work of God 

^ Just for this reason the metaphysical dualism of the Gnostics must be m its 
principle heterodox, and that, too, no matter whether it bore the stamp rather 
of Oriental mythology or of Hellenistic abstract thought — even though in the 
ethical consequences which it drew it coincided in great part with the doctrine 
of the Church 
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longing after an unlimited power of self-determination, and only 
secondarily in the fact that they have turned their love toward God’s 
creations, toward the world instead of towaid God himself Heie 
too, therefore, there prevails in the content of the conception of 
evil the negative element of departure and falling away from God , * 
but the whole earnestness of the leligious consciousness asseits 
itself in this, that this falling away is conceived of not merely as 
absence of the good, but as a positive, pei verted act of will. 

In accordance with this the dualism of God and the woild, and 
that of spirit and matter, become indeed deeply involved in the 
Christian theoiy of the world God and the eternal life of the 
spirit, the woild and the transitory life of the flesh, — these are 
heie, too, shaipl} enough coiitiasted In coiitiadiction with the 
divine pneuma the world of sense is filled with hylic” spirits,^ 
evil demons, who ensnare man in then pursuits which are animated 
by hostility to God, stifle in him the voice of universal natuial reve- 
lation, and theieby make special revelation necessary , and without 
departure from them and fiom the sensuous nature theie is for the 
early Christian ethics, also, no lescue of the soul possible 

But still this dualism is not regarded as being in its intimsic 
nature either necessary or original It is not the opposition be- 
tween God and matter, but that between God and fallen spirits , it 
IS thz purely inner antagonism of the injinitp and the Jimte will In 
this direction Christian philosophy completed through Ongen the 
metaphysical spiritualising and internalising or idealising of the 
world of the senses In it the corporeal woild appears as completely 
permeated and maintained by spiritual functions, — yes, even as much 
reduced to spiritual functions, as is the case with Plotinus, but 
here the essential element in these functions is relations of will 
As the passing over of God into the world is not physical necessity, 
but ethical freedom, so the material world is not a last streaming 
forth of spirit and soul, but a creation of God for the punishment 
and for the overcoming of sin. 

To be sure, Origen, in developing these thoughts, took up a motive 
which was allied to Neo-Platomsm, a motive which brought him 
into conflict with the current mode of thought in the Chuich For 
strongly as he held fast to the conception of the divine personality 
and to that of creation as a free act of divine goodness, the scientific 
thought which desires to see action grounded in essence was yet 
too strong in him to allow him to regard this creation as a causeless 


1 In this sense even Ongen could call the evil rh o^k 6v (In Joh II 7, 66). 

2 Tatian, Orat ad Grose 4 
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act taking place once for all in time The eternal, unchangeable 
essence of God demands rather the thought that he is creator from 
eternity even to all eternity, that he never can be without creating, 
that he creates timelessly * 

But this creation of the eternal will is, therefore, only one that 
relates to eternal Being, to the spiritual woild (ova-ta) In this 
eternal manner, so Ongen teaches, God begets the eternal Son, the 
Logos, as the sum-total of his world-thoughts (tSca an^l 

through him the realm of free spirits, which, limited within itse^i, 
surrounds the deity as an ever-living garment Those of the spirits 
that continue in the knowledge and love of the Creator remain in 
unchanged blessedness with him , but those that become weary and 
negligent, and turn from him in pride and vainglory, are, for pun- 
ishment, east into matter created for this purpose So arises the 
woild of sense, which is, therefore, nothing self-subsistent, but 
a symbolic eternalisation of spiritual functions. For what may be 
regarded as Real in it is not the individual bodies, but rather the 
spiritual Ideas which are present, connected and changing within 
them.^ 

So, with Ongen, Platonism becomes united with the theoiy of 
the creative will. The eternal world of spirits is the eternal prod- 
uct of the changeless divine will The principle of the temporal 
and the sensuous (ycVeo-ts) is the changing will of the spirits 
Corporeality arises on account of their sin, and will vanish again 
with their improvement and purification Thus will, and the rela- 


^ Ong De Princ I 2, 10 , III 4, 3 

2 This idealising of the world of sense was treated in great detail, quite ac- 
cording to the Platonic model, by the most important of the Oriental Church 
fathers, Gregory of Nyssa (331-394) His mam treatise is the \byo% KaTijxrj^ 
TiKds Edition of his works by Morellus (Pans, 1676) [Eng tr in Vol V , 2d 
series, Lib Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, ed Schaff and Wace, Oxford, 
Lond , and N Y 1890] Cf J Rupp, G des Bischofs von N Lehen und 
Meinungen, Leips 1834 — This transformation of Nature into psychical terms 
found an extremely poetic exposition among the Gnostics, particularly with the 
most ingenious among them, Valentinus The origin of the world of sense 
IS portrayed as follows in his theogonic- cosmogonic poetic invention When 
the lowest of the JEons, Wisdom ((ro^ia), in over-hasty longing, would fain 
have plunged into the original Ground and had been brought back again to her 
place by the Spirit of Measure (fipos), the Supreme God separated from her her 
passionate longing {irdBos) as a lower Wisdom (/cdrco a-ocpLa), called Achamoth, 
and banished it into the “void’’ (cf § 20, 4) This lower <ro0£a, nevertheless, 
impregnated by Spos for her redemption, bore the Demiurge and the world of 
sense On this account that ardent longing of (To4>la expresses itself m all 
forms and shapes of this world , it is her feelings that constitute the essence of 
phenomena , her pressure and complaint thrills through all the life of Nature 
Prom her tears have come fountains, streams, and seas , from her benumbing 
before the divine word, the rocks and mountains , from her hope of redemption, 
light and ether, which m leconcihation stretch above the eaxth This poetic 
invention is farther carried out with the lamentations and penitential songs of 
ffo4ila in the Gnostic treatise, IX/crns ao^la 
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tion of personalities to one another, in particular that of the finite to 
the infinite peisonality, are recognised as the ultimate and deepest 
meaning of all reality. 

§ 21. The Problem of Universal History 

vVith this triumph of religious ethics over cosmological meta- 
physics, thus sealed by Christianity, is connected the emergence of 
a farther problem, to solve which a number of important attein]its 
were made — the problem of the philosophy of history 

1 Here something which is in its principle new comes forwaid, 
as over against the Greek view of the world For Gieek science 
had from the beginning directed its questions with reference to the 
the abiding essence (cf p 73), and this mode of stating 
the question, which proceeded from the need of apprehending 
Nature, had influenced the progress of forming conceptions so 
strongly that the chionological course of events had always been 
treated as something of secondary importance, having no meta- 
physical interest of its own In this connection Greek science 
regarded not only the individual man, but also the whole human 
race, with all its fortunes, deeds, and experiences, as ultimately but 
an episode, a special formation of the world-process which repeats 
itself forever according to like laws 

This is expressed with plain grandeur in the cosmological begin- 
nmgs of Greek thought; and even after the anthropological tendency 
had obtained the mastery in philosophy the thought remained in 
force as theoretical background for every projected plan of the art 
of living, that human life, as it has sprung forth from the unchang- 
ing process of Nature, must flow again into the same (Stoa) Plato 
had indeed asked for an ultimate end of earthly life, and Aristotle 
had investigated the regular succession of the forms assumed by 
political life ; but the inquiiy for a meaning in human history taken 
as a whole, for a connected plan of historical development, had 
never once been put forward, and still less had it occurred to any 
of the old thinkers to see in this the intrinsic, essential nature of 
the woild. 

The most characteristic procedure in just this respect is that 
of Neo-Platonism, Its metaphysics, also, follows the religious 
motive as its guide, but it gives this motive a genuine Hellenic 
turn when it regards the procession of the imperfect forth from 
the perfect as an eternal piocess of a necessary nature, in which 
the human individual also finds his place and sees it as his destiny 
to seek salvation alone by himself by return to the infinite 
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2 Christianity^ however, found from the beginning the essence 
of the whole world-movement m the expenences of personalities 
for it external nature was but a theatre for the development of 
the relation of person to person, and especially of the i elation of the 
finite spirit to the deity And to this were added, as a further 
determining power, the piinciple of love, the consciousness of the 
solidarity of the human race, the deep conviction of the universal 
sinfulness, and the faith in a common redemption All this led to 
regarding the history of the fall and of ledemption as the true 
metaphysical import of the world^s reality, and so instead of an 
eternal process of Nature, the drama of univeisal histoiy as an on 
ward flow of events that were activities of free will, became the con 
tent of Christian metaphysics 

There is peihaps no better pi oof of the power of the impression 
which the personality of Jesus of Nazaietli had left, than the fact 
that all doctrines of Chiistianity, however widely they may other- 
wise diverge philosophically or mythically, are yet at one in seeking 
ill him and his appearance the centie of the worl(Ts histoiy By him 
the conflict between good and evil, between light and darkness, is 
decided 

But this consciousness of victory with which Christianity believed 
in its Saviour had still another side to the evil which had been 
overcome by him belonged also the other religions, as by no means 
its least important element Foi the Christian mode of thought of 
those days was far from denying the reality of the heathen gods , it 
regarded them rather as evil demons, fallen spirits who had seduced 
man and persuaded him to worship them, in ordei to prevent his 
returning to the true God ^ 

By this thought the conflict of religions, which took place in the 
Alexandrian period, acquires in the eyes of Christian thinkers a 
metaphysical significance ; the powers whose struggling forms the 
world's history are the gods of the various religions, and the history 
of this conflict IS the inner significance of all reality And since 
every individual man with his ethical life-work is implicatea in 
this great complex process, the importance of individuality becomes 
raised far above the life of sense, into the sphere of metaphysical 
reality, 

3. With almost all Christian thinkers, accordingly, the woild's 
history appears as a course of inner events which draw after them 
the origin and fortunes of the woild of sense, — a course which 
takes place once for all It is essentially only Ongen who holds fast 


1 So even Ongen , cf , Qont. Oels. III. 28. 
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to the fundamental character of Greek science (cf p 27, ch 1) 
so far as to teach the eternity of the woild piocess Between the 
two motives, the Christian and the Greek, he found a way of escape 
by making a succession of temporal worlds pioceed foith fiom the 
eternal spiritual woild, which he regarded as the immediate creation 
of God, and by holding that these temporal worlds take their oiigin 
with the declension and fall of a number of fiee spirits, and aie to 
find their end with the redemption and lestitution of the same 

(dTroKaTaoTTacris) ^ 

The fundamental tendency of Ohiistian thought, on the contrary, 
was to portray the historical diama of fall and redemption as a 
connected series of events taking place once foi all, which begins 
with a free decision of lower spirits to sin, and has its turning 
point in the redemptive revelation, the resolve of divine freedom 
In contrast with the naturalistic conceptions of Greek thought, 
history is conceived of as the lealm of free acts of pe7'S07ialities, tailing 
place but once, and the character of these acts, agreeably to the entiie 
consciousness of the time, is of essentially religious significance 

4 It is highly interesting now to see how in the mythico- 
metaphysical inventions of the Gnostics, the peculiar relation of 
Chiistianity to Judaism is brought to expression in cosmogonic 
garb. In the Gnostic circles the so-called Gentile Christian ten- 
dency is predominant, the tendency which desires to define the new 
religion as sharply as possible, as ovei against Judaism, and this 
tendency ]ust through the Hellenistic philosophy grows to the most 
open hostility against Judaism 

The mythological form for this is, that the God of the Old Testa- 
ment, who gave the Mosaic law, is regarded as the fashioner of the 
world of sense, — for the most part under the Platonic name of the 
Demiurge, — and is assigned that place in the hierarchy of cosmic 
forms or ^ons, as well as in the history of the universe, which 
belongs to him. in accordance with this function 

At the beginning this relation is not yet that of pronounced oppo- 
sition A certain Cemnthus (about 115 ad) had already distin- 
guished the God of the Jews as Demiurge, from the Supreme God 
who was not defiled by any contact with matter, and had taught 
that m contrast with the “law” given by the God of the Jews, 
Jesus had brought the revelation of the Supieme God^ So, 


1 Orig De Pnnc III 1, 3 These worlds, on account of the freedom from 
which they proceed, are not at all like one another, hut are of the most mani- 
fold variety, Ib, II »3, 3 f 

2 A distinction which Numenius also adopted, evidently under Gnostic influ- 
ences Cf Euseb« Pro^ JSv XI. 18. 
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with SaturninuSy the God of the Jews appears as the head of the 
seven planetary spirits, who, as lowest emanation of the spiiitnal 
realm, in their desire to lule toie away a portion of matter to form 
from it the world of sense, and set man as guaidian over it But a 
conflict aiises, since Satan, to conquei back this pait of his kingdom, 
sends against man his demons and the lower “ hylic'’ race of men 
In this conflict the prophets of the Deiniuige prove poweiless until 
the Supreme God sends the ^on vovs as Savioui, in order that he 
may fiee pneumatic men and likewise the Demiurge and his spirits 
from the power of Satan This same redemption of the Jewish God 
also IS taught by Basilides, who intioduces him undei the name of 
the “great Archon" as an efflux of the divine world-seed, as head 
of the world of sense, and represents him as made to tremble by the 
Supreme God’s message of salvation in Jesus, and as brought to 
repentance for his undue exaltation 

In a similar manner, the God of the Old Testament, with Cmpo- 
crateS) belongs to the fallen angels, who, commissioned to form the 
world, completed it according to their own caprice, and founded sep- 
arate realms in which they got themselves reverenced by subordinate 
spirits and by men But while these particular religions are, like 
their Gods, in a state of mutual conflict, the Supreme Deity reveals 
in Jesus the one true universal religion which has Jesus as its 
object, even as he had already before made revelation in the great 
educators of humanity, a Pythagoras and a Plato 

In more decided polemic against Judaism Cerdo the Syrian 
further distinguished the God of the Old Testament from that of 
the New The God announced by Moses and the prophets, as the 
purposeful World-fashioner and as the God of justice is accessible 
even to natural knowledge — the Stoic conception, the God re- 
vealed through Jesus is the unknowable, the good God — the 
Philonic conception The same determinations moie sharply defined 
are employed by Marcion' (about 150), w^ho conceives of the Chris- 
tian life in a strongly ascetic manner, and legards it as a warfare 
against the Demiurge and for the Supreme God revealed through 
Jesus, ^ and Marcion’s disciple Apelles even treated the Jewish God 

1 Cf Yolkmar, Philosophnumena und Marcion (^Theol Jahrb Tubingen* 

Same author, Da$ Evangelium MarcioTi's (Leips 1862) 

2 An extremely piquant mythological modification of this thought is found 
m the sect of the Ophites, who gave to the Hebraic narrative of the fall the 
interpretation, that the serpent which taught man to eat of the tree of knowl- 
edge m Paradise made a beginning of bringing the revelation of the true God 
to man who had fallen under the dominion of the Demiurge, and that after 
man had on this account experienced the wrath of the Demiurge, the revela- 
tion had appeared victorious in Jesus Foi this knowledge which the serpent 
desired to teach is the true salvation of mam 
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as Lucifer, who brought carnal sm into the world of sense which 
had been formed by the good “ Demiurge,” the highest angel, so that, 
at the petition of the Demiurge, the Supreme God sent the Ee- 
deemer against him. 

5 In contrast with this view we find the doctrine firmly held, 
not only by the Recognitions^^ ascribed to Clement of Rome (which 
arose about 150 ad), but in the entire orthodox development of 
Christian doctrine, that the Supreme God and the creator of the 
world, the God of the New and the God of the Old Testaments, are 
the same But a well-planned educative development of the divine 
revelation is assumed, and in this the history of salvation, i e the 
inner history of the world, is sought Proceeding in accordance 
with the suggestions of the Pauline epistles,® Justin, and especially 
Irenseus, took this standpoint The theory of revelation did not 
become complete until it found this elaboration in the philosophy 
of history (cf § 18) 

For the anticipations of Christian revelation, that emerge on the 
one hand in Jewish prophecy, on the other in Hellenic philosophy, 
are regarded from this point of view as pedagogic preparations for 
Chiistianity. And since the redemption of sinful man constitutes, 
according to the Christian view, the sole significance and value of 
the woild’s history, and so of all that is real aside from God, the 
well-ordered succession of God's acts of revelation appears as the 
essential thing in the entire course of the woild’s events 

In the main, corresponding to the doctrine of revelation, three 
stages of this divine, saving activity are distinguished ® As divided 
theoretically there are, first, the universal-human revelation, given 
objectively by the purposiveness of Nature, subjectively through 
the rational endowment of the mind , second, the special revelation 
imparted to the Hebrew people through the Mosaic law and the 
promises of the prophets , and third, the complete revelation through 
Jesus Divided according to time, the periods extended from Adam 
to Moses, from Moses to Christ, from Christ to the end of the world * 
This triple division was the more natural for ancient Christianity, 
the stronger its faith that the closing period of the world’s redemp- 

1 Edited by Gersdorf (Leipa 1838). Cf A Hilgenfeld, Die clementmischm 
Recognitionen und Homilien (Jena, 1848), G. Uhlhorn, Die Homilien u7id 
JRecognitionen des Cl R (Gottingen, 1854) 

2 Which treat the law ” as the “ schoolmaster” unto Christ (irtti5a7«76s elf 
X/>t<rroi/), Gal. Ill 24 

» This had been done m part already by the Gnostics, by Basilides at least, 
according to Hippolytus 

^ The later (heretical) development of eschatology added to these three 
periods yet a fourth, by the appearance of the “Paraclete” Cf , e p,, Ter- 
tullian, De Virg Vel 1, p. 884 C). 
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tion, wliicli liad begun with the appearance of the Savioui, would be 
ended in a very short time The eschatological hopes are an essential 
constituent of the early Ghiistian metaphysics , tor the philosophy 
of history which made Jesus the tuining-point of the world’s history 
had, as by no means its slighest suppoit, the expectation that the 
Crucified would letuin again to judge the world, and to complete 
the victory of light ovei darkness However varied these ideas 
become with time and with the disappointment of the fiist hopes, 
howevei strongly the tendencies of dualism and monism assert 
themselves heie also, by conceiving of the last Judgment eithei as 
a definite separation of good and evil, or as a complete overcoming 
of the latter by the foimei (dTrofcardorTaorts irdvTtav with Origen), and 
however much a moie material and a moie spiritual view of blessed- 
ness and unhappiness, of heaven and hell, interplay here also, — in 
every case the last Judgment foims the conclusion of the work of 
redemption, and so the consummation of the divine plan of salva- 
tion 

6 The points of view from which the woild’s history is regarded 
by Christian thinkers aie thus indeed exclusively leligious , hut the 
more geneial principle of a histoiical teleology gains lecognition 
within them While Gieek philosophy had leflected upon the pur- 
posiveness of Nature with a depth and an energy which leligious 
thought could not surpass, the completely new thought rises here 
that the couise of events in human life also has a pui poseful mean- 
ing as a whole The teleology of history becomes raised above 
that of Nature, and the former appears as the higher in worth, in 
whose service the latter is employed ^ 

Such a conception was possible only for a time that from a ripe 
result looked back upon the vivid memory of a great development 
in the world’s history The universal civilisation of the Eoman 
Empire found dawning in the self-consciousness of its own inner 
life the presentiment of a purpose in that working together of 
national destinies through which it had itself come into existence, 
and the idea of this mighty process was yielded especially by the 
continued traditiou of Oreeh litei ature embracing a thousand years 
The religious theory of the world, which had developed from this 
ancieut civilisation, gave to that thought the form that the meaning 
of the historical movement was to be sought in the preparations of 
God for the salvation of man, and since the peoples of the ancient 
civilisation themselves felt that the time of their eflcient working 
was complete, it is comprehensible that they believed they saw the 


1 Of IreuBBus, Bef IV 38, 4, p. 702 f. St 
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end ot history immediately befoie them, wheie the sun of their day 
was sinking 

But hand in hand with this idea of a systematically planned unity 
in human history goes the thought of a unity of the human lace, 
exalted above space and time The consciousness of common civil- 
isation, breaking thiough national boundaiies, becomes complete in 
the belief in a common levelatioii and redemption of all men Inas- 
much as the salvation of the whole lace is made the inipoit of the 
divine plan for the world, it appeals that among the provisions of 
this plan, the most impoitant is that fellowship (c/cKAr^o-ta) to whicli 
all membeis of the race aie called, by sharing in faith the same woik 
of redemption Tlie conception of the Chuich^ shaped out fioin the 
life of the Chiistiaii coinmunity, stands in this connection vith the 
religious philosophy of histoiy, and accoidingly, among its constitu- 
tive marks or notes, universality or catholicity is one of the most 
impoitant 

7 In this way, man and liis destiny becomes the centie of the 
universe This anthi opocentuc chaiactei distinguishes the Christian 
view of the woild essentially from the Neo-Platonic The latter, 
indeed, assigned a high metaphysical position to the human individ- 
ual, whose psychico-spiiitual nature it even held to be capable of 
deification , it legarded the purposeful connected whole of Katin e 
also from the (Stoic) point of view of its usefulness foi man, — but 
nevei would Neo-Platonisin have consented to declaie man, who 
for it was a part of the phenomena in which divine efficiency 
appears, to be the end of the whole 

Just this, however, is the case in the philosophy of the Fathers 
According to Ii enceus^ man is the end and aim of creation it is to 
him as a knowing being that God would leveal himself, and for liis 
sake the rest, the whole of Nature, has been created , he it is, also, 
who by abuse of the freedom granted him, made farther revelation 
and redemption necessary , it is he, therefore, for whose sake all 
histoiy also exists Man as the highest unfolding of x>sychical life 
is, as Gregory of Kyssa teaches, the crown of creation, its master 
and king it is creation’s destiny to be contemplated by him, and 
taken back into its original spiiituality But with Origen, too, men 
are just those fallen spiiits, who, for punishment and impiovement, 
have been clothed with the world of sense Natuie exists only on 
account of their sin, and it will cease again when the historical 
process has attained its end through the leturn of all spirits to the 
Good, 

Thus the antlviopological movement^ which at first forced its way 
into Greek science only as a shifting of the interest, as a change in 
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the statement of the problem, developed during the Hellenistic- 
Eoman period to be more and more the real principle from which 
the world was considered, and at last in league with the religious 
need it took possession of metaphysics The human race has gained 
the consciousness of the unity of its historical connection and le- 
gards the history of its salvation as the measure of all finite things 
What arises and passes away in space and time has its tiue signifi- 
cance only in so far as it is taken up into the relation of man to his 
Ood 

Being and Becoming were the problems of ancient philosophy 
at its beginning , the conceptions with which it closes are God and 
the human race. 



PAET III. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OP THE MIDDLE AGES, 

Eousselot, J^tudes sur la Fhilosophie du Moyen Age Pans, 1840-42 
B« Haur6aii, De la Fhilosophie Sdholastique Pans, 1850 
B Ham6au, Eistoire de la Fhilosophie Scholastique Pans, 1872-80 
A Stockl, Geschichte dei Fhilosophie des Mittelalters Mainz, 1864-66 

When- the migration of the peoples broke in devastation over the 
E-oman Empire, and the latter lacked the political strength to 
defend itself against the northern barbarians, scientific civilisation, 
also, was in danger of becoming completely crushed out, foi the 
tribes to whom the sceptre now passed brought still less mind and 
understanding for the finely elaborated stiuctures of philosophy 
than for the light forms of Grecian art And, withal, ancient civ- 
ilisation was in itself so disintegrated, its vital force was so broken, 
that it seemed incapable of taking the rude victors into its school. 

Thus the conquests of the Greek spirit would have been given 
over to destruction beyond hope of rescue, if in the midst of the 
breaking down of the old world, a new spiritual power had not 
grown strong, to which the sons of the Korth bowed, and which, 
with firm hand, knew how to rescue for the future the goods of 
civilisation, and preserve them during the centuries of subversion. 
This power was the Christian Church What the State could not 
do, what art and science could not aciiieve, religion accomplished. 
Inaccessible still for the fine workings of aesthetic imagination and 
abstract thought, the Germans were laid hold of in their deepest 
feelings by the preaching of the gospel, which worked upon them 
with all the power of its grand simplicity 

Only from this point of religious excitation, therefore, could the 
process of the appropriation of ancient science by the peoples of 
the Europe of to-day begin ; only at the hand of the Church could 
the new world enter the school of the old. The natural conse- 
quence, however, of this relation was, that at first only that portion 
of the intellectual content of ancient civilisation remained alive 
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which, had been taken up into the doctrine of the Christian Church, 
and that the teaching authority rigidly excluded all else, and espe- 
cially that which was opposed to hei By this means, to be sure, 
confusion in the youthful mind of these nations, which would not 
have been able to comprehend and elaboiate much and many kinds 
of mateiial, was wisely guaided against, but thereby whole worlds 
of the intellectual life sank to the depth fiom which they could 
only be diawn forth again long after, by toil and conflict 

The Ghuich had grown to its gieat task of becoming the educator 
of the European nations, fiist of all, because from the invisible 
beginnings of a religious society it had developed with steadily 
growing power to a unified organisation, which amid the dissolution 
of political life presented itself as the only power that was firm and 
sure of itself And since this organisation was suppoited by the 
thought that the Church was called to become the means of bring- 
ing the salvation of redemption to all humanity, the leligious edu- 
cation of the barbaiians was a task prescribed by its own nature 
But the Church was all the moie able to take this in hand, since in 
her mnei life she had proceeded with the same ceitainty amid 
numerous deviating paths, and had attained the goal of a unified 
and completed system of doctrine. To this was fuither added the 
especially favouiable circumstance, that at the threshold of the new 
epoch she was presented with the sum-total of hei convictions, 
worked out into the form of a thorough scientific system by a mind 
of the first order, — Avgustme 

Augustine was the true teacher of the Middle Ages Not only 
do the threads of Christian and Neo-Platonic thought, the ideas of 
Ongen and of Plotinus, unite in his philosophy, but he also concen- 
trated the entire thought of his time with creative energy about the 
need of salvation and the fulfilment of this need by the church 
community His doctrine is the philosophy of the Ohiistiaii Chutch 
Herewith was given, in pregnant unity, the system which became 
the basis of the scientific training of the European peoples, and in 
this form the Romanic and Germanic peoples entered upon the 
inheritance of the Greeks 

But for this reason the Middle Ages retraced in the reverse direc- 
tion the path which the Greeks had gone over in their relations to 
science In antiquity science had arisen fiom the pure aesthetic joy 
in knowledge itself, and had only gradually entered into the service 
of practical need, of ethical tasks, and of religious longings The 
Middle Ages begins with the conscious subordination of knowledge 
to the great ends of faith , it sees in science at the beginning only 
the task of the intellect to make clear to itself and express in 
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abstract thought that which it possesses surely and unassailably 
111 feeling and conviction But in the midst of this woik the py 
in knowledge itself wakes anew, at first timorously and uncertainly, 
then with ever-mcreasmg force and self-certainty , it unfolds itself 
at hist scholastically, infields which seem to lie far distant fiom 
faith’s unassailable spheie of ideas, and at the end bieaks through 
victoriously when science begins to define her limits as against 
faith, philosophy heis as against theology, and to assume a con- 
scious independent position 

The education of the Euiopean peopiles, which the history of the 
philosophy of the Middle Ages sets foith, has then foi its staitmg- 
point the Chuich doctiine, and for its goal the development of 
the scientific spirit The intellectual civilisation of antiquity is 
biought to modem peoples in the religious foim which it assumed 
at its close, and develops in them gradually the maturity for piop- 
eily scientific woik 

Under such conditions it is easy to understand that the history 
of this education awakens psychological interest and an inteiest 
connected with the history of civilisation, rather than presents new 
and independent fiuits of philosophical insight In the appropria- 
tion of the presented mateiial the peculiar personality of the 
disciple may asseit itself here and there, the problems and con- 
ceptions of ancient philosophy may, theiefore, find many fine trans- 
formations when thus taken up into the spirit of the new peojfies, 
and in foiging out the new Latin teimmology in the Middle Ages 
acuteness and depth often contend emulously with pedantiy and 
insipidity , but in its fundamental philosophical thoughts, mediaeval 
philosophy remains enclosed within the system of conceptions of 
the Greek and the Hellemstic-Roman philosophy, — not only as 
regards its problems, but also as regards their solutions. Highly 
as we must estimate the worth of its labours for the intellectual 
education of European peoples, its highest achievements remain in 
the last instance ]ust brilliant productions of scholais oi disciples, 
not of masters, — productions in w^hioh only the eye of the most 
refined detailed investigation can discover the gently germinating 
beginnings of a new thought, but which show themselves to be, on 
the whole, an appropriation of the world of thought of the depart- 
ing antiquity Mediaeval philosophy is, in its entire spirit, solely 
the continuation of the Hellenistic-Eoman, and the essential dis- 
tinction between the two is that what in the first centuries of our 
era had been coming into existence amid struggles was, for the 
Middle Ages, given and regarded as something in the mam complete 
and definitive. 
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This period, in which the humanity of to-day was at school, 
lasted a full thousand years, and as if in systematically planned 
pedagogic steps its education proceeds toward science by the suc- 
cessive addition of ancient material of culture Out of the antith- 
eses which appeal in this material grow the problems of philosophy, 
and the ancient conceptions taken up and amplified give the form 
to the scientific theories of the world prevalent m the Middle 
Ages. 

An original discord exists in this tradition between Neo-Plat onism 
and the Church doctrine defended by Augustine, — a discord which 
indeed was not equally strong at all points, since Augustine in very 
essential points had remained under the control of Neo-Platomsm, 
and yet a discord which amounted to an opposition with reference 
to the fundamental character of the relation of philosophy to faith 
The system of Augustine is concentrated about the conception of 
the Church , for it philosophy has as its mam task to present the 
Church doctrine as a scientific system, to establish and develop it 
in so far as it prosecutes this task mediaeval philosophy is the 
science of the schools, Scholasticism The Neo-Platonic tendency, 
on the contrary, takes the direction of guiding the individual, 
through knowledge, to blessed oneness of life with the deity in so 
far as the science of the Middle Ages sets itself this end it is Mysti- 
cism , 

Scholasticism and Mysticism accordingly supplement each other 
without being reciprocally exclusive As the intuition of the Mystics 
may become a part of the Scholastic system, so the proclamation of 
the Mystics may presuppose the system of the Scholastics as its 
background. Throughout the Middle Ages, therefore. Mysticism is 
more in danger than Scholasticism of becoming heterodox , but it 
would be erroneous to see m this an essential mark for distinguish- 
ing between the two. Scholasticism is, no doubt, m the mam 
entirely orthodox , but not only do the theories of the Scholastics 
diverge widely in the treatment of dogmas Which are stili in 
the process of formulation, but many of the Scholastics, even in 
the scientific investigation of the doctrines which were given, pro- 
ceeded to completely heterodox theories, the expression of which 
brought them mto more oi less severe conflicts without and within. 
As^regards Mysticism, the Neo-Platonio tradition often forms the 
theoretical background of the secret or open opposition offered to 
the monopolising of the religious life on the part of the Church,^ 

der religiosen Aufklarunq im MiUelaltcr, 2 vols 
(Berlin, J ) Of ako H 7, Eicken, G-eschichte der mittelalterhchen Welt- 
amchauung (Stuttgart, 1888). 
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but we meet on the other hand enthusiastic Mystics who feel them- 
selves called to take the true faith into their protection against the 
excesses of Scholastic science 

It appears thus to be inappropriate to give to the l^hllosophy of 
the Middle Ages the general name of “ Scholasticism It might 
rather prove, as the result of a more exact estimate, that in the 
maintenance of scientific tradition as well as in the slow adaptation 
and transformation of those philosophical doctiines which weie 
e:ffective for the after time, a part belongs to Mysticism which is 
at least as great as the part played by Scholasticism, and that on the 
othei hand a sharp separation of the two cm rents is not piacticable 
in the case of a great number of the most piominent philosophic 
thinkers of the Middle Ages 

Finally, it must be added that even when we put together Scholas- 
ticism and Mysticism, we have in nowise exhausted the chaiactei- 
istics of mediaeval philosophy While the nature of both these 
tendencies is fixed by their relation to the religious presuppositions 
of thought, — in the one case the established doctrine of the Church, 
in the other personal piety, — theie runs along side by side with 
these, especially in the later centuries of the Middle Ages though 
noticeable still earlier, a secular side-cuirent which brings in an in- 
creasing degree the rich results of Greek and Eoinan experience of 
the world, to science building itself anew. Here, too, at the outset 
the effort prevails to introduce organically into the Scholastic 
system this extensive mateiial and the forms of thought which are 
dominant in it, but the more this part of the sphere of thought 
develops into an independent significance, the more the entire lines 
of the scientific consideration of the world become shifted, and 
while the reflective interpretation and rationalisation of the relig- 
ious feeling becomes insulated within itself, philosophical knowl- 
edge begins to mark off anew for itself the province of purely 
theoretical investigation. 

From this multiphcity of variously interwoven threads of tiadi- 
tion with which ancient science weaves its fabric on into the Middle 
Ages, we can understand the wealth of colour m which the philosophy 
of this thousand years spreads out before historical research In 
the frequent exchange of friendly and hostile contact, these elements 
of a tradition changing in compass and content from century to 
century play back and forth to form ever new pictures , a surprising 
fineness in the transitions and shadings becomes developed as these 
elements are woven together, and thus there is developed also a 
wealth of life in the work of thought, which manifests itself in a 
considerable number of interesting personalities, in an astomshing 
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amount of literary production, and in a passionate agitation of scien 
tific controversies 

Such, living variety in foim lias as yet by no means everywheie 
received full 3ustice at the hands of literary-historical reseaich,^ but 
the main lines of this development lie before us cleaily and dis- 
tinctly enough for the history of philosophic principles, which 
nevertheless finds but a meagre field in this period for the reasons 
already adduced We must, indeed, be on our guard against aiming to 
reduce the complex movement of this process to formulas that are 
all too simple, and against overlooking the multitude of positive 
and negative lelations that have come and gone in shifting forms 
between the elements of ancient tradition which found their en- 
trance in the couise of centuiies by irregular intervals into inedieeval 
thought 

In geneial, the course of science among the European peoples of 
the Middle Ages proceeded along the following lines 

The profound doctrine of Augustine had its first efficiency, not in 
the direction of its philosophical significance, but as an authoritative 
presentation of the doctrine of the Church Side by side with this 
a Neo-Platonic Mysticism maintained itself, and scientific schooling 
was limited to unimpoitam; compendiums, and to fragments of the 
Aristotelian logic hTeveitheless, a logico-metaphysical problem of 
great importance developed from the elaboration of the logic, 
and about this problem arose a highly vigorous movement of 
thought, which, however, threatened to degenerate into barren for- 
malism in consequence of the lack in knowledge to form the content 
of thought In contrast with this the Augustiman psychology 
began gradually to assert its mighty force , and at the same time the 
first effects of contact with Aiabmn science disclosed themselves, a 
science to which the West owed, primarily at least, a certain stimulus 
toward employment with realities, and further a complete widening 


1 The grounds for this he, certainly m part, m the but gradually vanishing 
prejudices which long stood in the way of a just appreciation of the Middle 
Ages , but in no less a degree they lie also in this literature itself The ciicum- 
stantial and yet for the most part sterile prolixity of the investigations, the 
schematic uniformity of the methods, the constant repetition and turning of 
the arguments, the lavish expenditure of acuteness upon artificial and sometimes 
absolutely silly questions, the uninteresting witticisms of the schools, — all these 
are features which perhaps belong inevitably to the process of learning, appro- 
priating, and practising, which mediseval philosophy sets forth, but they bring 
With them the consequence that m the study of this part of the history of phi- 
losophy the mass of the material, and the toil involved in its elaboration, stand 
m an unfavourable relation to the real results. So it has come about that just 
those investigators who have gone deeply, ■with industry and perseverance, into 
medieval philosophy have often not refrained from a harsh expression of ill- 
humoui as to the object of their research 
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and transformation of its horizon This development was in the 
mam attached to the acquaintance gained by such by-ways with the 
entire system of Aiistotle, and the immediate consequence of this 
acquaintance was that the structuie ol Ghuich doctiiue was pio- 
]ected in the giandest style and carefully wiought out in all its 
parts with the help of his fundamental metaphysical conceptions. 
Meanwhile Aristotelianism had been accepted ±iom the Aiabians 
(and Jews) not only in their Latin translation, but also with their 
coinnientaiies, and in their inter pi etation which Wiis undei strong 
Neo-Platomc influence , and while by this means the Neo-Platonic 
elements in previous tradition, even in the Aiigustinian ioim, found 
vigorous confirniation in various directions, the specific elements of 
the Augustinian metaphysics were forced into shaipci and more 
energetic expression, m violent leaction against the Neo-Flatonic 
tendency. Thus while both sides lean upon Aristotelianism, a cleft 
in scientific thought is produced, winch finds its expression in the 
sepal ation of theology and philosophy This cleft became widened 
by a new and not less complicated movement Empnicaliesearch 
in medicine and natuial science had also made its way fioin the 
East, hand in hand with Aristotelianism , it began noi\ to use also 
among the European peoples , it conquered the domain of psychology 
not without assistance from the Augustinian curient, aud favouied 
the development of the Aristotelian logic in a diiection which led 
fai from the churchly Aristotelian metaph;ysics And while thus 
the interwoven threads of tradition were sepaiatmg on all sides, the 
fine filaments of new beginnings were already finding then way into 
this loosening web. 

With such various relations of mutual support or retardation, 
and with such numeious changes of front, the thoughts of ancient 
philosophy move through the Middle Ages , but the most important 
and decisive turn was doubtless the reception of A) istotelmnism^ wdiich 
became complete about the year 1200 This divides the whole 
field naturally into two sections which in their philosophical import 
are so related that the rnterests and the problems, the antitheses 
and the movements, of the first period are repeated in hroadei, and 
at the same time deeper, form in the second The relation of these 
two divisions, therefore, cannot be generally designated in tins case 
by differences in the subject matter 
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(Until about 1200 ) 

W. Kauhch, Geschiohte der scholastichen Philosophies I Theil Prague, 1863 

The line of thought in which mediaeval philosophy essentially 
moved, and in which it continued the principles of the philosophy 
of antiq^uity, was prescribed for it by the doctrine of Augustine 
He had moved the principle of internahty (^Jimeihchlceit)y which 
had been preparing in the whole closing development of ancient 
science, for the first time into the controlling central position of 
philosophic thought, and the position to which he is entitled in 
the history of philosophy is that of the beginner of a new line of 
development Por the bringing together of all lines ot the Patristic 
as well as the Hellenistic philosophy of his time, which he com- 
pletely accomplished, was possible only as these were consciously 
united in that new thought which was itself to become the germ of 
the philosophy of the future But only of a more distant future 
his philosophical originality passed over his contemporaries and the 
immediately following centuries without effect. Within the circuit 
of the old civilisation the creative power of thought had become 
extinguished, and the new peoples could only gradually grow into 
scientific work. 

In the cloister and court schools which formed the seats of this 
newly beginning civilisation, permission for instruction in dialectic 
by the side of the arts most necessary for the training of the clergy 
had to be conquered step by step Tor this elementary logical 
instruction they possessed in the first centuries of the Middle Ages 
only the two least important treatises of the Aristotelian Organon, 
De*‘^Gategorm and De Interpretatione) in a Latin translation with 
the introduction of Porphyry, and a number of commentaries of 
the Heo-Platonic time, in particular those of Boethius Por the 
material of knowledge (of the Quadrivium) they used the com- 
pendiums of departing antiquity, which had been prepared by 
Maroianus Oapella, Cassiodonis, and Isidorus of Sevilla Of the 
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great original works of ancient philosophy, only the Platome 
Timmus in the translation of Chalcidius was known 

Under these circumstances, scientific activity in the schools was 
mainly directed towaid learning and practising the schematism of 
formal logic, and the treatment even of the material parts of knowl- 
edge, ill particular of religious dogma which was indeed regarded 
as something essentially complete and m its contents unassailable, 
took the direction of elaboiatmg and setting foith what was given 
and handed down by tradition, in the forms and according to the 
rules of the Aristotelian-Stoic logic In this process the mam em- 
phasis must necessanly fall upon formal arrangement, upon the 
formation and division of class-concepts, upon correct syllogistic 
conclusions Alieady in the Oiient the ancient school logic had 
been put into the service of a iigidly articulated development of 
Church doctime by John Damascenus, and now this took place in 
the schools of the West also 

Meanwhile this pursuit, which had its basis in the conditions of 
the tradition, had not only the didactic value of a mental exercise 
in the appropriation of material, but also the consequence that the 
beginnings of independent reflection necessarily took the direction 
of an inquiry as to the significance of logical relations, and so we 
find emerging early in the Western hteiature, investigations as to 
the relation of the conception on the one hand to the word, and on 
the other to the thing 

The problem thus formed became strengthened by a peculiar com- 
plication By the side of the Church doctrine there persisted, half 
tolerated and half condemned, a mystical transmission of Chris- 
tianity in Neo-Platonic form It went back to wiitings which had 
arisen in the fifth century, but which were ascribed to Dionysius 
the Areopagite, and it gamed wider extension when these writings 
were translated in the ninth century by John Scotus Engena^ and 
made the basis of his own doctime In this doctrine, however, 
a main point was that identification of the different grades of ab- 
straction with the stages of metaphysical reality, which had been 
already propounded m the older Platonism and m Neo-Platonism 
(cf § 20, 8) 

In consequence of these incitements the question as to the meta- 
physical significance of logical genei a became, during the next centuiles, 
the centre of philosophic thought About this were grouped the 
other logical and metaphysical problems, and the answer given to 
this question decided the party position of individual thinkers 
Amid the great variety of decisions given in this controversy over 
wfiiversals, three tendencies are prominent Realism, which main- 
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tarns the independent existence of genera and species, is the doctrine 
of Anselm of Canterbury^ of William of Champeaux, and of the 
Platonists proper, among whom Bernard of Chaities is prominent , 
JVbminaZisw, which sees in nniversals only designations or terms 
which apply commonly, is defended in this period principally by 
Koscellinns , finally a mediating theory, which has been called 
Conceptualism or Sermomsm, is attached principally to the name of 
Abelard 

These conflicts came to an issue principally in the endless dispu- 
tations at the Pans University, which for this period and on into 
the following period formed the centre of scientific life in Europe, 
and these battles, conducted with all the arts of dialectical dexterity, 
exercised upon this age a fascinating power like that which the 
disputes of the Sophists and Socratic circles had once exercised 
upon the Greeks Here as there the unreflectiye life of the popular 
consciousness was awakened to thought, and here as there wider 
circles were seized by a feverish thirst for knowledge, and by a pas- 
sionate desire to take part in such hitherto unwonted intellectual 
games. Par beyond the narrow circles of the cleigy, who had pie- 
viously been the transmitteis of scientific tradition, the impulse 
toward knowledge, thus awakened, forced its way to the surface 
‘ But this excessive vigour in dialectical development found at the 
same time manifold opposition In fact, it hid within itself a seri- 
ous danger This biilhant performance, in which abstract thought 
pioved its power, lacked all basis of real knowledge. With its dis- 
tinctions and conclusions it was carrying on to a certain extent a 
juggler^s game in the open air, which indeed set the foimal mental 
powers into beneficial motion, but which, m spite of all its turns and 
windings, could lead to no material knowledge Hence, from intelli- 
gent men like Gerbert, who had received information from the empir- 
ical studies of the Arabians, went out the admonition to abandon 
the foimalism of the schools and turn to the careful examination 
of Hature and to the tasks of practical civilisation 

But while such a call still echoed mainly unheard, dialectic met a 
more forcible resistance in the piety of faith and in the power of the 
Church The result was inevitable that the logical working over of 
the metaphysics of the Church’s faith, and the consequences which 
We'Ve developed in the strife about universals, — at first without any 
reference to their religious bearing, — should come into contradiction 
With the dogma of the Church ; and the more this was repeated, the 
more dialectic appeared not only superfluous for the simply pious 
mind, but also dangerous to the interests of the Church In this 
spirit it was attacked, sometimes with extreme violence, by the 
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orthodox Mystics^ among whom the most combative was Bernard of 
Clair vaux, while the Victormes turned back from the excesses of 
dialectical arrogance to the study of Augustine, and sought to bring 
out the rich treasure of inner expeiience which his writings con- 
tained, by transferring the fundamental thoughts of his psychology 
from the metaphysical to the empirical sphere 


Aurelius Augustinus (364-430), bom at Thagaste m Numidia, and educated 
for a jurist there and also m Madaura in Carthage, passed tliiough in his youth 
almost all phases of the scientific and religious movement of his time lie 
sought at first in Mamchseism religious lelief for his burning doubts, then fell 
mto the Academic Scepticism which he had early absorbed horn Cicero, jjassed 
over from this gradually to the Neo-Platonic doctrine, and was at last won by 
Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, for Chiistiamty, whose philosopher he was to become 

As priest, and later as bishop at Hippo Eegms, he was unwearied in piactical 
and literary activity for the unity of the Chiistian Church and doctrine, his 
doctrinal system was developed especially in the Donatist and Pelagian contio- 
versies Among his works (in Migne’s collection, 16 vols , Pans, 1835 If [ti 
ed by Dods, 15 vols , Edm 1871-77 , also in Schalf’s hb , Ishcene and Post- 
Nicene Fathers, Vols 1-8, Buffalo, 1886-88]) those of chief impoitance for 
philosophy are his autobiographical Gonfesmns, and fuither ilontxi Atademi- 
co% De Beata Vita^ Be Oidine, JDe Quantitate Be Liheiu Aihitrio^ Be 

Tnnitate, Soliloqma^ Be Immoi talitate Ammue, Be Givitate Bex — Cf C Binde- 
mann, Bex hlg A (3 Bde 1844-1809) — Fr Bohringei.Kixchexigesckichte in 
Biogxaphien, XI J3d in 2 Thl (btuttgait, 1877-78) — A Boinei, A (Beilin, 
187 >) — W Bilthey, Einlntung in die Greistesimssenschaften^ I (Leips 1880), 
pp 322 ff — J Storz, Bie Philos des hlg A (Freiburg, 1892) 

The Blsaywy^ els rhs sarriyoplas of Porphyiy (ed by Busse, Berlin, 1887), in 
its translation by Boethius, gave the external occasion foi tlie contioveisy ovei 
umversals Boethius (470-525), aside from this, exeicised an influence upon 
the early Middle Ages by his tiauslations and coiniuentaiies upon the two 
Aristotelian treatises, and upon a numbei of Ciceio’s wiitings In addition to 
his books theie were still others which cnculated undei the name of Augustine 
Cf Prantl, Gesch d Log im Abexidl , II, and A Jomdain, Becfieuhes oitiqiie'i 
sur Vhge et Vorigine des traductions latines d"' Axnstotle (Pans, 2 ed , 1843) 

Among the scientific encxfclopedias of depaitmg antiquity, Maicianus Capella 
(from Carthage, the middle of the fifth century), in his Satyxicon (ed by 
E^yssenhardt, Leips 1866), after his whimsical introduction Be Nujitiis Jiexcuni 
et Philologies^ treats the seven liberal arts, of which, as is well known, m the 
activity of the schools grammar, rhetoiic, and dialectic formed the Tnvium, 
arithmetic, geometry, astiononiy, and music, including poetics, the Quadiivium 
A valuable commentary on Capella was written later by Scotus Erigena (ed by 
B Haur^au, Pans, 1861) — The Institutiones Bvoinaxum et Secculanum Lee- 
tionum and Be Ax'tibus ac Bisciphms Littexaxum Liberalium of the Senatoi Cas- 
siodorus (480-670, Works, Pans, 1588), and the Originmn sive BtymoJngianm, 
LibriXX (m Migne) of Isidorus Hispalensis (died hSO) are alieady completely 
upon theological ground, John Damascenus (about 700) in lus n7j777 '^vdio-ew 
(Works, Vei^ice, 1748) gave the classical example for the employment of the 
ancient school logic in the service of systematising the Church doctrines 

While the storms of the national migrations were blustering upon the conti- 
nent, scientific study had fled to the Bntish Isles, in particular to Ireland, §.nd 
later flourished to a certain extent in the school at York under the Veneiable 
Bede From heie learned education was won hack to the continent through 
Alouin, upon the inducement of Charles the Great , beside the episcopal and the 
cloister schools arose the palatinal school, whose seat was fixed by Charles the 
Bald at Pans The most important cloister schools were those of Fulda and 
Tours At the former worked Rabanus (Rhaban) Maurus (of Mamz, 776-856 , 
Be Umverso, Libri XXII \ and Eric (Heinous) of Auxerre, from it went out, 
at the end of the nmth century, Remigius of Auxerre and the probable author 
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of the commentary Super Foiphyrium (printed m Cousin’s Ouviages Inedits 
d'AMlard, Pans, 1836) In "rours Alcum was followed by the Abbot Prede- 
gisus, whose letter, De Nihilo et Tenehns^ is preserved (in Migne, Vol 105) 
Later the cloister at St Gall (Notker Labeo, died 1022) formed a principal seat 
of scientific tradition 

Cf also for the literary relations, the Histoire Litter me de la Frame 

The writings ascribed to the Areopagite (of Aria of the Apostles^ 17 34), 
among which those of chief importance are repi /txv<rri/c^s deoXoylas and irepl t^s 
lepapxlo.s oiipavlov (in Migne , German by Engelhardt, Sulzbach, 1823), show the 
same mixtuie of Christian and Neo~Platonic philosophy which appeared fre- 
quently in the Orient (the lesult of Origen’s influence) and in an especially 
characteristic form in the Bishop Synesius (about 400 , cf E Volkmann, S von 
Oyrene, Berlin, 1869) The above-named writings of the Pseudo-Dionysius, 
which probably arose m the fifth centuiy, aie first mentioned, 532, and their 
genumeness is there contested, nevertheless, this was defended by Maximus 
Confessor (680-662 , De Varus Di^ficilioribus Loas Patrum Dionysu et Gregorii, 
ed Oehler, Halle, 1857) 

In connection with this Mysticism develops the first important scientific 
personality of the Middle Ages, John Scotus Bngena (sometimes Jerugena, 
from Ireland, about 810-880), of whose life it is certainly known that he was 
called by Charles the Bald to the court school at Pans, and was for a time 
active there He translated the writings of the Areopagite, wrote against 
Gottschalk the treatise De Prasdestinatioiiey and put his own tlieoiies into his 
mam woik, De Divisione Natwce (German by Koack, Leips 1870-76) The 
works form Vol 122 in Migne’s collection Ci JHuber, 7 S E (Munich, 1861) 

Anselm of Canterbuiy (1033-1109) came fiom Aosta, was active for a long 
time 111 the Herman cloister at Bee, and was called to become Archbishop of 
Canterbury in 1093 Of his woiks (Migne, Vol 156) the most important for 
philosophy besides the treatise Qur Deus Homo? are the Monologium and the 
Fioiloqxum The two lattei are edited by C Haas (Tubingen, 1863), together 
with the refutation of a monk, Gaunilo (mthe cloistei Maimoutier near Tours), 
Lihet pro Innpionte^ and the reply or Anselm Cf Ch ESmusat, A de C ^ 
tableau de la me monastxque et de la lutte du pouvoix spintuel aveo le pouvou 
tempos pi au siecZe (2d ed , Pans, 1868) 

William of Champeaux (died 1121 as Bishop of ChSlons-sur-Mame) was a 
teacher who was much heard at the cathedral school in Pans, and established 
studies there in the Augustinian cloister at St Victor We are chiefly informed 
as to his philosophical views by his opponent Abelaid , his logical treatise is lost. 
Cf E Michaud, G de Oh et les ecoles de Pans au 12^^ siecle (Pans, 1808) 

The Platonism of the earliei Middle Ages attached itself essentially to the 
Timceus^ and under the influence of the Neo-Platouic interpretation gave to the 
doctiine of Ideas a form winch did not completely correspond to the onginal 
sense The most important figure in this Ime is Bernard of Chartres (in the 
first half of the twelfth century) His work De Mundi Umversitate svoe Mega-, 
eosmus et Mioocosmus has been edited by C S Baracli (Innsbiuck, 1875) 
William of Conches {Magna de Natnris Fhilosophia , Dragmaticon Philoso- 
phi(R) and Walter of Montague are regaided as his disciples Addlard of 
Bath also wrote in the same spirit {DeEodem etDiveiso / Questiones Naturales') 

Hoscellinus of Armonca m Biittany came forwaid as teacher at various 
places, especially at Locmenach wheie Abelard was his hearer, and was 
obliged to letract his opmions at the Council at Soissons Of his own writings 
only a letter to Abelard is extant (punted m the Abhandl der hair Akad , 1851) , 
the sources for his doctrine are Anselm, Abelard, John of Salisbury 

Abelard (AheiUaid), the most iinpxessive and energetic personality among 
the thinkers of this period, was born 1079 at Pallet, in the county of Nantes, 
and was a pupil of William of Champeaux and of Roscellmus His own activity 
as a teacher was developed at Melun and Corbeil, and most successfully in 
Pans at the cathedral school, and at the logical school St Genevieve The 
misfortune into which his well-known relationship to Heloise plunged him, and 
the conflicts into which his teaching brought lum with the Church authority, 
chiefly at the instigation of his unweaned prosecutor, Bernard of Clairvaux 
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(Synods at Soissons 1121, and Sens 1141), did not allow the restless man to 
attain complete clearness in hia mind, and impelled him to seek resting-places 
in various cloisters he died 1142 in St Marcel, near Chaions-sur-Saone Cf his 
Mistof la Galamitatum Mem um, and Ins correspondence with Heloise (M Car- 
ri^re, A u iZ , 2d ed , Gies&en, 1853) His works have been edited by V Cousin 
in two volumes (Pans, 1849-5<)) Among these the most important are his 
Dialectic, Intioductio in rheolofjium, Theologia Christiana, Dialogus inter 
Philosophum, Christianum et Judmnm, the treatise Sic et Non, and the ethical 
treatise Scito Te Ipsum Ct Ch d RSmusat, Abelaid (2 vols , Pans, 1845) 

A number of anonymous treatises (published by V Cousin) occupy a position 
allied to that of Abelard Of this description are a commentary on Dc JnUrpre- 
tatione, De Intellectibus, and De Geneiibus et Speciehus lattei is possibly 
from Joscellinus, a Bishop of Soissons who died 1151) Belated to Abelard is 
also the philosophico-theological position of Gilbert de la Poir6e (Gilbeitus 
Poiretanus, died 1164 as Bishop of Poitiers), who taught in Chartres and Pans, 
and was drawn into the prosecution of Abelard by Bernard of Clairvaux 
Besides a commentary on the De Tnnitate and De Diiabus Natuns in Christo 
of Pseudo-Boethius, he wrote the De sex Tnncipiis, which was much com- 
mented upon later 

The consequences of the “dialectic ” that were objectionable for the Church 
showed themselves at an early date especially with Berengar of Tours (999- 
1088), whose doctrine oi the Sacrament was combated by Lanfranc (1006- 
1089, Anselm’s predecessor at Bee and Canterbury) The latter is probably 
the author of the treatise formerly ascribed to Anselm and printed among his 
works, Elucidarium sive Dialogus Summam Ihtius Theologies Complectens 
In this compendium the effort first appears to give the whole compass of what 
had been established by the Church, in the form of a logically arianged text- 
book, putting aside dialectical innovations Prom this proceeded later the 
works of the Summists [so called fiom then writings which took the form of 
a “Sum” of theology], among whom the most important is Peter Iiombard 
(died 1164 as Bishop of Pans) His Libii IV Sentential Um form Vol 192 in 
Migne Among the earlier we may perhaps mention Bobert i^ulleyn ( Bober tus 
Pullus, died 1160) , among the later, Peter of Poitiers (died 1205) and Alanus 
Byssel (“aft insuli$^\ died 1203) Cf on him Baumgartner (Munster, 1896) 

Gerbert (died 1003 as Pope Sylvester II ) has the meiit of having pointed 
out energetically the necessity of the study of mathematics and natural science 
He became acquainted with the work of the Aiabians while m Spain and Italy, 
and acquiied an amount of knowledge that made him an object of amazement 
and suspicion to his contemporaries Cf K Wernex, G von Aui iliac, die 
Kiiche und Wissenschaft seiner Zext (2d ed , Vienna, 1881) Like him Ins 
disciple, Pulbert (died 1029 as Bishop of Charties), called men back Iroiii 
dialectic to simple piety, and in the same spirit Hildebert of Lavardin was 
active (1067-1133, Bishop of Tours) 

The same thing was done upon a large scale by the orthodox Mysticism of 
the twelfth century As its most zealous supporter we are met by Bernard of 
Clairvaux (1091-1163) Among his writings those prominent are De Contemptu 
Mundi, and De Giadibus liumilitatis (ed by Mahillon, last ed , Pans, 1819 i ) 
Cf Neander, Dei heilige B und seine Zeit (Id ed , 1866) , Moiison, Life and 
2hmes of St B (Lond 1868), [R S Storrs, ^ of € (NY 1892)] 

Mysticism became scientifically fruitful among the Victonnes, the conduc- 
tors of the cloister school of St Victor, m Pans The most important was Hugo 
of St Victor (horn 1096 as Count of Blankenburg in the Harz, died 1141) 
Among his works (in Migne, Vols 176-177) the most important is De Saoa- 
mentis Fidei Christiance, for the psychology of Mysticism the most important 
woiks are the Sohloqmum de Airha Ammce, De Area Noe and De Vamtate 
Mundi^ and besides these the encyclopedic work Eruditio Didascalica — Cf A 
Liehner, H v St V und die theolonischen BicJitungen seiner Zeit ( Leips 1836) 

His pupil, Hichard of St Victor (a Scot, died 1173), wrote De Statu, De 
Eruditione Homims Intenoris, De Breparatione Animi ad Contemplationem, 
and De Gratia Oontemplatioms His works foim Vol 194 m Migne Cf 
W. A Kaulich, Die Lehien des H und M von St Y (in the Abhandl der 
Dohm Ges der Wiss , 1863 f,) His successor, Waltei of St Victor, distm- 
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guished himself m a less scientific polemic against the heretical dialectic (^In 
Quattuor Lahynnthos ancioe) 

At the close of this period appear the beginnings of a Humanist reaction 
against the one-sidedness of the work of the schools, in John of Salisbury 
(Johannes Sareshenensis, died 1180 as Bishop of Chartres), whose writings Poh- 
craticus and Metalogims (Migne, Vol 199) form a valuable source toi the 
scientific life of the time Cf, C Schaarschmidt, J S nach Leben und jStudien, 
/Schnften und Philosophie (Leips 1862) 

§ 22. The Hetaphysics of Inner Experience 

The philosophy of the great Church teacher Augustine is not 
presented in any of his works as a complete system, rather, it 
develops incidentally in all his literary activity in connection with 
the treatment of various subjects, for the most part theological 
But from this work as a whole we receive the peculiar impiession 
that these rich masses of thought are in motion in two difterent 
directions, and are held together only hy the powerful personality 
of the man As theologian Augustine thioughout all his investi- 
gations keeps the conception of the Chinch in mind, as criterion, as 
philosopher he makes all his ideas centre about the principle oj the 
absolute and immediate ceitainty {Selhstgewissheit) of consciousness 
By their double relation to these two fixed postulates, all questions 
come into active fiux Augustme’s world of thought is like an 
elliptic system which is constructed by motion about two centres, 
and this, its inner duality, is frequently that of contradiction ^ 

It becomes the task ot the history of philosophy to separate from 
this complicated system those ideas by which Augustine far tran- 
scended his time and likewise the immediately following centuries, 
and became one of the founders of modem thought All these ideas, 
however, have their ultimate giouiid and inner union in the prin- 
ciple of the immediate ceitainty of inner e^ie'iience {selbstgewissen 
Inneilichkeit) ^ which Augustine first expressed with complete clear- 
ness, and formulated and used as the starting-point of philosophy 
Under the influence of the ethical and religious inteiest, metaphys- 
ical inteiest had become gradually and almost imperceptibly shifted 
from the sphere of the outer to that of the inner life Psychical 
conceptions had taken the place of physical, as the fundamental 
factors in the conception of the world It was reserved for Augus- 
tine to bring into full and conscious use, this, which had already 
heCfome an accomplished fact in Origen and Plotinus ® 

1 It IS unmistakable that Augustine himself in the course of his development 
transferred the emphasis of his personality more and more from the philosophi- 
cal to the Church centre This comes forwaid with especial distinctness in his 
backward look over his own literary activity, the UetTactationes 

2 Aug De Ver Bel 39, 72 Noli foras ire , in te ipsum redi ik interioeb 
iioMTVL habitat ventas 
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This tendency toward inner experience even constitutes his pecu- 
liar literaiy quality Augustine is a virtuoso m self-observation 
and self-analysis , he has a masteiy in the poitrayal of psychical 
states, which is as admirable as is his ability to analyse these in 
reflection and lay bare the deepest elements of feeling and impulse 
Just for this leason it is fiom this source almost exclusively that 
he draws the views with which his metaphysics seeks to com pi e- 
hend the univeise So there begins, as over against the G-ieek 
philosophy, a new course of development, which indeed, duiing 
the Middle Ages, made but little piogress beyond what was achieved 
by Augustine in his first cast, and the full development of which is 
not to be found until the modern peiiod 

1 This makes its appearance cleaily alieady in Augustine’s 
doctrine of the starting-point of philosophical knowledge In cor- 
lespondence with the course of his personal development he seeks 
the way to certainty through doubt, and in this process, sceptical 
theories themselves must break the path At first, to be sure, with 
the indomitable thiist of his ardent natuie for happiness, he 
strikes down doubt by the Socratic postulate that the possession of 
truth (without the presupposition of which there is also no pioba- 
bility) IS requisite for happiness, and therefore is to be regarded as 
attainable but with greater emphasis he shows that even the 
sceptic who denies the external reality of the content of perception, 
or at least leaves it undecided, can yet not involve in doubt the 
internal existence of the sensation as such But instead of con- 
tenting himself with the relativistic or positivistic inteipretations 
of this fact, Augustine presses forward ^ust fioin this basis to victo- 
rious certainty He points out that together with the sensation 
there is given not only its content, which is liable to doubt in one 
direction or another, but also the reality of the perceiving subject, 
and this certainty which consciousness has in itself follows first of 
all from the very act of doubt In that I doubt, oi smce I doubt, 
he says, I know that I, the doubter, am and thus, just this doubt 
contains within itself the valuable truth of the reality of the con- 
scious being Even if I should eir m all else, I cannot eir in this , 
for in ordei to err I must exist ^ 

This fundamental certainty extends equally to all states of con- 

^ Augustine attributed fundamental importance to this line of argument, 
winch he frequently worked out (De Beata Vita^ 7 , Solti II Iff, Be Ver 
Bel 12 t , De Ttin X 14, etc) That it, however, was not completely 
unknown to Greek literature also is proved by the passage (III 6 f ) of the 
compilation current under the name of Metaphysics of Herennios ” The 
source of this passage has not as yet been discovered, but is probably late Stoic* 
Cf on this E Heitz m Sitsf -JBer der Berl Ak d W ^ 1889, pp 1167 ff 
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sow illness {cogitare), and Augustine sought to show that all the 
various kinds of these states are already included in the act of 
doubt He who doubts knows not only that lie lives, but also that 
he remembers, that he knows, and that he wills for the giounds 
of his doubt rest upon his former ideas , in estimating the momenta 
of the doubt are developed thought, knowledge, and judgment , and 
the motive of his doubt is only this, that he is striving aftei tiuth 
Without particulaily reflecting upon this, or drawing farther con- 
clusions from it, Augustine proves m this example his deep insight 
into the psychical life, since he does not regard the different kinds 
of psychical activity as separate spheres, but as the aspects of one 
and the same act, inseparably united with one another The soul 
IS for him — and by this he rises far above Aristotle, and also above 
the hTeo-Platonists — the living whole of personality, whose life is 
a unity, and which, by its self-consciousness, is ceitain of its own 
reality as the surest truth. 

2 But from this first certainty Augustine’s doctrine at once 
leads farther, and it is not only his religious conviction, but also 
a deep epistemological reflection, that makes him regard the idea 
of G-od as immediately involved in the certainty which the indi- 
vidual consciousness has of itself Here, too, the fundamental 
fact of doubt is of authoritative importance , in this case, also, it 
already contains implicitly the full truth How should we come 
to question and doubt the perceptions of the external world which 
force themselves upon us with such elementary power, asks Augus- 
tine, if we did not possess, besides these, and from other sources, 
criteiia and standards of truths by which to measure and examine 
these perceptions ^ He who doubts must know the truth, for only 
for its sake doss he doubt ^ In reality, continues the philosopher, 
man possesses, besides sensation (sensus), the higher capacity of 
reason {iniellectus, latio), ^ e of the immediate perception of incoi- 
poreal truths , ® under the latter Augustine understands, not only 
the logical laws, but also the noims of the good and the beautiful; 
xn general, all those truths not to be attained by sensation, which 
are requisite to elaborate and judge what is given, — the principles 
of judgmg® 


iDe Ver Bel 89, 72 f 

2 Aspectus animi, quo per se ipsum non per corpus verum mtuetur De Tnn 
XII 2, 2 Cf Contra Acad HI 13, 29. 

^ The apprehension ot these intelligible truths hy human consciousness was 
at the fiist designated by Augustme quite Platomcally dvdfji.ini<ris It was ortho- 
dox scruples against the assumption of the pre-existence of the soul that led 
hun to regard the reason as the intuitive faculty for the incorporeal world Cf. 
also J Stortz, Die Fhilosophie des hi Augwtinus (Treiburg i B 1882) 
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Such, norms of reason assert themselves as standards of 3 udg- 
ment in doubt as in all activities of consciousness, but they 
transcend, as something higher, the individual consciousness into 
which they enter m the course of time they are the same tor all 
who think rationally, and experience no alteration in this their 
worth Thus the individual consciousness sees itself attached in its 
own function to something universally valid and fai reaching ^ 

But it belongs to the essence of tiiith that it is oi exists Augus- 
tine also proceeds from this fundamental conception of the ancient, 
as of every naive theory of knowledge But the Being or existence 
of those universal truths, since they are absolutely incorporeal m 
their nature, can be thought only as that of the Ideas in God — 
after the Neo-Platonic mode, they are the changeless Foims and 
norms of all leality {pnncipales formce ml lationes 'leium stabiles 
atque incovnmutabilesj quce in divino mtelleotu continentiir), and the 
determinations of the content of the divine mind In him they 
are all contained in highest union , he is the absolute unity, the all- 
embracing truth , he is the highest Being, the highest Good, perfect 
Beauty {unum, veiim, bonum) All rational knowledge is ulti- 
mately knowledge of God Complete knowledge of God, indeed, 
even according to Augustine’s admission, is denied to human insight 
in the earthly life Perhaps only the negative element in our idea 
of him IS completely certain ; and, in particular, we have no ade- 
quate idea of the way in which the different elements of divine 
tiuth which the reason beholds are united m him to form the 
highest real unity For his meoiporeal and changeless essence 
{essentia) far transcends all forms of relation and association that 
belong to human thought, even the category of substance applies 
to him as little as do the rest ® 

3 Directly consistent as these thoughts aie with Neo-Platonism,® 
their Christian character is yet preserved in Augustine’s presenta- 
tion by the fact that the religious idea of the deity as absolute 
personality is inseparably fused with the philosophical conception 
of the deity as the sum and essence of all truth But ^ust for this 
reason the whole Augustinian metaphysics is built up upon the 


1 De Lib Arb II 7 ff 

2 The essential thing in this is the insight, that the categories acquired 4 n 
knowing Nature are inadequate for the peculiar nature of spiritual synthesis 
(according to which the divine essence should be thought). The new categories 
ot internality are, however, with Augustine only in the piocess of coming into 
existence, cf the following 

s In lact, Augustine seeks throughout to identify the vovs of Plotinus with the 
X 670 S of Ongen , but by dropping from the Neo-Platoinc doctime the emanistic 
derivation of the voOs and its acquirement of inOependimt existence, he abrogates 
the physical schema of the world potencies in favour ot the psychical 
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self-knowledge of the finite personality , that is, upon the fact of 
inner experience For so far as a comprehension of the divine 
essence is at all possible for man, it can be gained only after the 
analogy of human self-knowledge This, however, shows the fol- 
lowing fundamental composition of the inner life the permanent 
existence of spiiitual Being is given in the sum-total of its content 
of consciousness, or reproducible ideas , its movement and living 
activity consists in the processes of uniting and separating these 
elements in judgments , and the impelling force m this motion is 
the will, directed toward the attainment of highest blessedness 
Thus the three aspects of psychical reality are idea {Vorstellung), 
judgment, and will memona, intellectus, voluntas,^ and Augustine is 
expressly on his guard against conceiving of these modes of func- 
tioning which are peculiar to personality, as the properties of 
bodies aie conceived Just as little do they mean different strata 
or spheres of its existence, they form lu then indissoluble unity 
the substance of the soul itself In accordance with these relations 
thus recognised in maii^s mental life, Augustine then not only seeks 
to gain an analogical idea of the mystery of the Trinity, but recog- 
nises, also, m the esse, nosse, and mile the fundamental determina- 
tions of all reality Being, knowing, and willing comprise all 
reality, and in omnipotence, omniscience, and perfect goodness, the 
deity encompasses the imiveise 

The outspoken opinion of the inadequacy of the physical (Aristotelian) 
categories reminds us only seemingly of Neo-Platonism, whose intelligible cate- 
gories (cf p 245), as well as its entire metaphysical schema, aie throughout 
physical It is Augustine who is first in earnest in the attempt to raise the 
peculiar forms of relation chaiacfceristic of the inner nature, to metaphysical 
principles Aside fiom this, his cosmology luns on in the track laid by Neo- 
Platonism without peculiarities worthy of mention The doctrine of the two 
worlds, with its anthiopological correlates, foims here the presupposition 
The woild of sense is known through perceptions, the intelligible world through 
the reason, and these two given constituents of knowledge are brought into 
relation with each other by intellectual thought {ratiocinatio) For apprehend- 
ing Nature, the teleology conditioned hy the doctrine of Ideas presents itselt 
The corporeal world also is created out of nothing by divine power, wisdom, and 
goodness, and bears in its beauty and perfection the sign of its origin Evil 
(including moral evil, yet of below) is heie, too, nothing properly leal , it is 
not a thing, but an act , it has no causa efflciens, but only a causa dejiciens, 
Its origin IS to he sought not m the positive Being (God), but m the lack of 
Being of finite natures , for these latter, as having been cieated, possess only 
a weakened and theiefore a defective reality Augustine*s theodicy stands thus 
essentially upon the ground of that of Ongen and Plotinus 

4, A fartbei and essential consequence of placing pbilosophy 
upon a consciously anthropological basis is, m Augustine’s case, the 
central position which he assigned in his theory of the universe to 


^ The same triple division of the psychical activities is found among the 
Stoics Cf p 187* 
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the will The leading motive m this is doubtless the man’s own 
experience, himself a natuie ardent and stiong m will, as he exam- 
ined and scrutinised his own personality he came upon the will as 
its inmost core On this account the will is lor him the essential 
element in all omnes nihil alind qtcam voliuitates sunt 

In his psychology and theory of knowledge this is shown especially 
in the fact that he seeks to set foith on all sides the controlling 
position of the will in the entiie process of ideation and knowledge ^ 
While with reference to sense perception the ^Meo-Platonists had 
distinguished between the state of coipoieal stimulation and the 
becoming conscious of the same, Augustine demonstrates by an 
exact analysis of the act of seeing, that this becoming conscious is 
essentially an act of will {intentio animi) And as physical atten- 
tion IS accordingly a matter of the will, so too the activity of the 
inner sense {sensus intenor) shows a quite analogous dependence 
upon the will Whether we bung our own states and actions as 
such to oui consciousness or not, depends as truly upon voluntary 
reflection as does the intentional consideration of something which 
belongs to oui memory, and as does the activity of the combining 
fantasy when directed towaid a definite goal Finall}’, the thinking 
of the intellect (latiocinntio), with its 3 udging and reasoning, is 
formed completely under the diiection of the purposes of the will, 
for the will must determine the diiection and the end according to 
which the data of outei or inner experience are to be bi ought under 
the general truths of rational insight 

In the case of these cognitions of rational insight the relation 
assumes a somewhat more involved foim, for in its i elation to this 
higher divine truth the activity of the human mind cannot he given 
the same play as in the case of its intellectual relation to the outer 
world and to its own inner world This is tiue even on philoso]Dhi- 
cal grounds, for according to the fundamental metaphysical scheme 
the active part in the causal connection must belong to the more 
universal as the higher and more efiScient Being {Sein) The rela- 
tion of the human mmd to this truth, which is metaphysically its 
superior, can in the main be only a passive one The knowledge of 
the intelligible world is for Augustme also, essentially — illumination, 
revelation Here, where the mind stands in the presence of its crea- 
tor, it lacks not only the creative, but even the receptive iuitiativ*e 
Augustine is far from regarding the intuitive knowledge of the 
intelligible truths as possibly an independent production of the 

^ Cf principally the eleventh book of the ti eatise Be Trimtate^ and besides, 
especially W Kahl, Bie Lefire vmn Pnmat des WdUns hei AiigustiniiSt Duns 
Scotus und Descartes (Strassburg, 1886) 
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mind out of its own nature, indeed, he cannot even asciibe to it the 
same spontaneity of attention or of directing its consciousness 
(intentio) that he ascribes to the empirical cognitions of outei and 
inner perception he must, on the contrary, regard the illumination, 
of the individual consciousness by the divine truth as essentially an 
act of grace (cf below), in the case of which the individual con- 
sciousness occupies an expectant and purely receptive attitude 
These metaphysical considerations, which might also have been 
possible upon the basis of Neo-Platomsm, experience in Augustine’s 
case a powerful reinfoi cement by the emphasis which he laid in his 
theology upon the divine grace Knowledge of the truths of reason 
is an element in blessedness, and blessedness man owes not to his 
own will, but to that of God 

iTevertheless Augustine here, too, sought to save a certain co- 
operation for the will of the individual, at least at first He not 
only emphasises that God bestows the revelation of his truths upon 
him only, who through good endeavour and good morals, % e through 
the qualities of his will, shows himself a worthy sub 3 ect for this 
revelation, he teaches also that the appropriation of divine truth is 
effected not so much by insight, as through /aii/i or belief Faith 
or behef, however, as ideation plus assent, though without the act 
of conception, presupposes indeed the idea of its object, but contains 
in the factor of assent, which is determined by no intellectual com- 
pulsion, an original volitional act of the affirming judgment. The 
importance of this fact extends so far, in Augustine’s opinion, that 
not only in divine and eternal things, but also in the human and 
earthly and temporal things, this conviction produced immediately 
by the will yields the oiiginal elements of thought The insight 
which conceives and comprehends grows out of these elements by 
means of the combining leflective procedure of the understanding 
Thus even in the most important things, z e in questions of salvsr 
tion, faith in the divine revelation and m its appearance in the tradi- 
tion of the Church — faith dictated by the goodwill — must precede 
the knowledge which appropriates and comprehends it intellectually 
Full rational insight is indeed first m dignity, hut faith in revelation 
IS the first m time 

5 In all these considerations of Augustine, the central point 

the conception of the freedom of the will, as a decision, choice, or 
assent of the will, independent of the functions of the understand- 
ing, not conditioned by motives of cognition, but rather determining 
these motives without grounds in consciousness for its acts, and 
Augustine faithfully exerted himself to maintain this conception 
against various objections In addition to the consciousness of 
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ethical and religious responsibility, it is principally the cause of 
the divine justice that he here aims to defend and, on the other 
hand, most of his difficulties arise from the attempt to unite un- 
caused action whose opposite is alike possible and objectively think- 
able, with the divine prescience He helps himself here by appealing 
to the distinction between eternity (timelessness) and time In an 
extremely acute investigation^ he maintams that time has real sig- 
nificance only for the functions of inner experience as they measure 
and compare its significance for outer experience also arises only 
in consequence of this The so-called foreknowledge of the deity, 
which IS in itself timeless, has as little causally determining power 
for future events as memory has for those of the past. In these 
connections, Aristotle is justly regarded as one of the most zealous 
and forcible defenders of the freedom of the will 

But in opposition to this view, championed essentially with the 
weapons of former philosophy, there now appears in Augustine’s 
system another line of thought, increasing in force from work to 
work, which has its germ in the conception of the Church and in 
the doctrine of its redeeming power. Here the principle of histor- 
ical universality encounters victoriously the principle of the abso- 
lute certainty of the individual mind The idea of the Christian 
Church, of which Augustine was the most powerful champion, is 
rooted in the thought that the whole human race is in need of re- 
demption This latter idea, however, excludes the completely unde- 
termined freedom of the will in the individual man ; for it requires 
the postulate that every individual is necessarily sinful, and therefore 
in need of redemption Under the overpowering pressuie of this 
thought, Augustine set another theoiy by the side of his theory of 
freedom of the will which was so widely carried out in his philo- 
sophical writings , and this second theory runs counter to the fiarst 
throughout 

Augustine desires to solve the question as to the origin of evil, 
which IS so important for him personally, and to solve it — in 
opposition to Manichseism — by the conception of the freedom of 
the will, in order to maintain in this, human responsibility and 
divine justice ; but in his theological system it seems to him to be 
sufficient to restrict this freedom of will to Adam, the first man 
The idea of the substantial oneness of the human race — an idea 
which was a co-operating element in the faith m the redemption ot 
all by the one Saviour — permitted likewise the doctrine that in 


1 In the eleventh hook of the Confessions Cf C Fortlage, A Be Tempore 
Boctrtna (Heidelberg, 1886) 
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the one man Adam all humanity had sinned By the abuse of this 
freedom of the will on the part of the first man, the whole human 
nature has been so conupted that it cannot do otherwise than sin 
(non posse non peccare) This loss of freedom applies without ex- 
ception, to the whole race arising from Adam Every man brings 
with him into the world this conupted nature which is no longer 
capable of good in its own stiength oi freedom, and this inhei ited 
sin IS the punishment for oiigmal sin Just from this it follows 
that all men, without exception, are m need of redemption and of 
the Church’s means of grace One as little as another deserves to 
receive this grace therefore, thinks Augustine, no injustice can 
be seen in the fact that God bestows this grace, to which no one 
has any claim, not upon all, but only upon some , and it is never 
known upon whom But, on the other hand, the divine justice 
demands that, at least in the case of some men, the punishment for 
Adam’s fall should be permanently maintained, that these men, 
therefore, should lemam excluded from the working of grace and 
from redemption Since, finally, m consequence of their corrupted 
nature, all aie alike sinful and incapable of any improvement of 
themselves, it follows that the choice of the favoured ones takes 
place not according to their worthiness (for there are none worthy 
before the working of grace), but according to an unsearchable 
decree of God Upon him whom he will redeem he bestows his 
revelation with its irresistible power he whom he does not choose, 
— he can in nowise be redeemed Man in his own strength cannot 
make even a beginning toward the good all good comes fioin God 
and only from him 

In the doctnne of predestination, accordingly (and this is its philo- 
sophical element), the absolute causality of God suppresses the fiee 
will of the individual The latter is refused both metaphysical 
independence and also all spontaneity of action , the individual is 
determined either by his nature to sin or by giace to the good So 
in Augustine’s system two powerful streams of thought come into 
violent opposition It will always remain an astonishing fact that 
the same man who founded his philosophy upon the absolute and 
independent certainty of the individual conscious mind, who threw 
the plummet of the most acute examination into the depths of inner 
experience and discovered in the will the vital ground of spiritual 
personality, found himself forced by the interests of a theological 
controversy to a theory of the doctrine of salvation which regards 
the acts of the individual will as unalterably determined conse- 
quences, either of a general corruption or of the divine grace. 
Individualism and unwersalism in the conception of psychical reality 
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stand here in bald opposition, and then clashing contradiction is 
scarcely concealed by the ambiguity of the word “freedom/^ which, 
111 the one line, is defended according to its psychological meaning, 
m the othei, accoiding to its etliico-ieligious iiieaiiiiig The oppo- 
sition, however, of the two motives of thought which here he side by 
side so ineconcilable, had influence in the succeeding development 
of philosophy until long past the Middle Ages 

6 In the light of the doctiiiie of piedestination the giaiid pictuie 
of the hibtoiical development of humanity, which Augustine diew 
111 the manner and spirit of the old patiistic philosophy, takes on 
dark colours and peculiarly stiff, inflexible foims Foi if not only 
the course of the history of salvation taken as a whole, but also, 
as in Augustme^s system, the position which every individual is to 
occupy within it, has been previously fixed by divine decree, one 
cannot rid one’s self of the gloomy impiession that all man’s voli- 
tional life in history, with all its thirst for salvation, sinks to a 
play of shadows and puppets, whose result is infallibly fixed from 
the beginning 

The spiiitual world throughout the whole course of history falls 
apart, for Augustine, into two spheres, — the realm of God and the 
realm of the devil To the former belong the angels that have not 
fallen, and the men whom God has chosen for his grace , the other 
embraftes, together with the evil demons, all those men Avho are not 
predestined to redemption, but are left by God in the state of sia and 
guilt the one is the kingdom of heaven, the other that of the world 
The two occupy in the course of histoiy a relation like that of two 
different races which are mingled only in outer action, while m- 
teriially they are strictly separate The community of the elect has 
no home on earth , it lives in the higher unity of divine grace The 
community of the condemned, however, is divided within itself by 
discord, it fights in earthly kingdoms for the illnsoiy worth of 
power and rule Christian thought at this stage of development 
IS so little able to master the reality presented by the world, that 
Augustine sees in the histoiical states only the provinces of a com- 
iniimty of sinners in hostility to God, condemned to quarrel with 
one anothei For him, in fact, the kingdom of God is still not of 
this world , and the Church is for him the saving institution of the 
divine kingdom, which enters the temporal life 

The course of the woild’s history under these presuppositions 
IS so conceived that we find a division entering between the two 
realms, which becomes sharper and sharper in the course of history, 
and ultimately results in the complete and definitive separation of 
the same In six periods, which correspond to the creative days of 
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the Mosaic cosmogony and aie attached to dates of Israelitic his- 
tory, Augustine constiucts his histoiy of the world In this process 
he combines a depreciatory estimate of the Koraan woild with slight 
understanding of the essential nature of the Grecian The decisive 
point in this development is for him, also, the appearance of the 
Savioui, by which not only the redemption of those chosen by grace 
is brought to completion, but also then separation from the childien 
of the world "With this begins the last world-period, whose end will 
be the Judgment then after the stress of conflict shall enter the Sab- 
bath, the peace of the Lord — but peace only for the elect, for those 
not predestined to salvation will then be completely separated from 
the saints, and entirely given over to the pain of their unhappiness 

However spiritually sublime (though never without attendant 
physical imagery) the conception of happiness and pain here pre- 
sented, — and this sublimity is especially noteworthy m the thought 
of unhappiness as a weakening of Being, due to the lack of divine 
causality, — the dualism of the Good and the Evil is yet unmistak- 
ably, for Augustine, the final issue of the world’s history The man 
assailed by so many powerful motives of thought has not overcome 
the Mamclionsm of his youthful belief, he has taken it up into 
Christian doctiine Among the Maniohaeans the antithesis of 
good and evil is held to be original and indelible with Augustine 
this antithesis is regarded as one that has come into being, and yet 
as one that is ineradicable The omnipotent, omniscient, supremely 
benevolent God has created a world which is divided forever into 
his own realm and that of Satan 

7. Among the complicated problems and ideas of universal his- 
torical importance which Augustinianism contains, there is still one 
to be brought forward It lies m the conception of blessedness itself 
m which all motives of his thought cross For, strongly as Augus- 
tine recognised in the will the inmost motive energy of human 
nature, deeply as he penetrated the striving after happiness as the 
impelling motive of all psychical functions, he yet remained firmly 
convinced that the satisfaction of all this stress and urging is to be 
found only in beholding divine truth. The highest good is God ; but 
God IS the truth, and one enjoys truth by beholding it and resting in 
its contemplation. All urging of the will is but the path to this 
peace m which it ceases The last task of the will is to be silent in 
the gracious working of divine revelation, — to remain quiet when 
the vision of truth, produced from above, comes over it 

Here are united in common opposition to individualism of will, 
the Christian idea of the absolute causality of God, and the contem- 
plative mysticism of the FTeo-Platomsts From both sides, the same 
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tendency is at work to bring about tlie conception of man’s sanctifi- 
cation as a working of God in him, as a becoming filled and illumined 
by the highest truth, as a will-less contemplation of the one, infinite 
Being Augustine, indeed, worked out forcibly the practical conse- 
quences which the working of grace should have in the earthly life, — 
purification of the disposition and strictness in the conduct of life, — 
and just in this is shown the comprehensive breadth of las personal 
nature and his spiritual vision He develops the vigorous energy of 
his own combative nature into an ethical doctrine, which, far re- 
moved from the asceticism of Neo-Platomsm with its weariness of 
life, sets man in the midst of the world-battle between Good and 
Evil as a brave fighter for the heavenly kingdom But the highest 
reward which beckons this fighter for God is yet, for Augustine, not 
the restless activity of the will, hut the rest of contemplation Fo) 
the temporal life, Augustine demands the full and nevei -resting 
exertion of the struggling and acting soul , for eternity he otters the 
prospect of the peace of becoming absorbed m divine truth He 
indeed designates the state of the blessed as the highest of the 
virtues, as love ^ (chantas)^ but in the eternal blessedness where the 
resistance of the world and of the sinful will is no longer to be over- 
come, where love has no longer any want that must be satisfied, 
there this love is no longer anything other than a God-intoxicated 
contemplation 

In this duality, also, of the Augustiman ethics, old and new lie 
close together With the tense energy of will which is demanded 
for the earthly life, and with the transfer of the ethical judgment 
so as to make it apply to the inner disposition, the modern man 
appears ; but in the conception of the highest goal of life the ancient 
ideal of intellectual contemplation retains the victory 

Here lies in Augustme’s doctrine itself a contradiction with the 
individualism of the will, here at a decisive point an Aristotelian, 
Heo-Platonic element maintains itself, and this internal opposition 
unfolds itseK m the formation of the problems of the Middle Ages 


§ 23 The Controversy over tlniversals 

Johannes Saresheriensis, Metalogicus, II cap 17 f ^ , 

J H Lowe, Per Kampf zwischen Nominalisrmis und Beahsmus im Mittel- 
alter, e&in Ursprung und sein Verlauf (Prague, 1876) 

The schooling in formal logic which the peoples that entered 
upon the scientific movement at the beginning of the Middle Ages 


1 In his system the three Christian virtues, faith, hope, and love, are placed 
above the practical and diano^tic virtues of Greek ethics. 
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•were obliged to undergo^ developed in connection with the quest! *n 
as to the logical and metaphysical significance of genera and species 
(uuiversalia) But it would be a grave mistalce to suppose that this 
question had only the didactic value of serving as a subject for 
mental dull, m connection with which the lules of conceptional 
thought, division, judgment, and infeience, were impressed for cen- 
turies upon ever new and increasing thiongs of scholars On the 
contrary, the tenacity with which the science of the Middle Ages — 
and it is significant that this occuired independently in the Orient 
as well as m the Occident — held fast to the elaboration of this 
problem in endless discussions, is rather in itself a proof that in this 
question a veiy real and very difficult problem lies before us 

In fact, wdien Scholasticism, m its timorous beginnings, made the 
passage in Porphyry^s Iiitioduction ^ to the Categories of Aristotle 
which formulated this problem, the starting-point of its own first 
attempts at thought, it hit with instinctive sagacity upon precisely 
the same problem winch had formed the centie of inteiest dm mg 
the great period of Greek philosophy Aftei Socrates had assigned 
to science the task of thinking the world in conceptions, the ques- 
tion how the class-concepts, or geneiic conceptions, are related to 
reality, became, for the first time, a chief motive of philosophy It 
produced the Platonic doctrine of Ideas and the Aristotelian logic , 
and if the latter had as its essential content (cf § 12) the doctiine 
of the forms m which the particular is dependent upon the uni- 
versal, it is easy to understand that even from so scanty remains 
and fragments of this doctrine as were at the service of the earliest 
Middle Ages, the same problem must arise with all its power for the 
new lace also And it is likewise easy to understand that the old 
enigmatic question worked upon the naive minds of the Middle 
Ages, untrained in thought, in a manner similar to that in which it 
worked upon the Greeks In fact, the delight in logical dispute, as 
this developed aftei the eleventh century at the schools of Pans, 
finds its counterpart as a social phenomenon only in the debates of 
the philosophers at Athens, and in these latter, too, as numerous 
auecdotes prove, the question as to the reality of universals, which 
was connected with the doctrine of Ideas, played a leading part 
ITevertheless the problem was renewed under conditions that 
were essentially less favourable When this question emerged for 
the Greeks, they possessed a wealth of proper scientific experience 


1 The formulation of the problem in the translation of Boethius is as follows 
“ t de gen&nhus et speCtiAus — sive suhsistant sim m salts nudis intellectibus 
posita sintj sive suhsistentia coiporalia an tncorporalia^ et utrum s^arata a 
sensibiltbus an in sensihlibus posita et circa hceo consistentia . 
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and a store of real mfoimation and knowledge, whicli, if not always, 
yet for the most part and on the whole, prevented them fiom mak- 
ing their discussion solely a game with the abstiactions of foimal 
logic Eut mediaeval science, especially in its heginnmgs, lacked 
]Ubt this counterpoise, and on this account was obliged to move so 
long in a ciicle with the attempt to constiuct its metaphysics out 
of purely logical considerations 

That the Middle Ages, in then tuiii, engaged and peisisted so 
peitmacioii&ly m this controveisy which had pieviously been waged 
principally between Plato and the Cynics, and afterward between 
the Academy, the Lyceum, and the Stoa, was not due solely to the 
fact that 111 consequence of the defective chaiacter of then fciadi- 
tions the tliinkeis of the Middle Ages knew as good as nothing of 
those eailiei debates , it had yet a deepei giound. The feeling of 
the peculiar, mtiinsic woitli of personality, which had gamed so 
powerful expression in Christianity and especially in the Augustin- 
laii doctiine, found the liveliest echo and the stiongest sympathy 
among precisely those tribes which weie called to become the new 
bearers of civilisation, and in the heaits of these same peoples 
suiged also the youthful delight in richly coloured reality, in the 
living, paiticular appearance Eut with the Chinch doctiine they 
leceived a philosophy which, with the measuied calm of G-reek 
thought, conceived the essential nature of things to lie in univeisal 
connections, a metaphysics which identified the stages of logical 
universality with intensities of Being of vaiying woiths. In this 
lay an inconsistency which covertly asserted itself, even iii Angus- 
tinianism, and became a constant stimulus foi philosophical leflec- 
tion 

1 The question as to the individual’s ground of Being oi exis- 
tence, from which mediaeval thought never became fiee, was the 
more natural for it ]ust at its beginning in proportion as the Neo- 
Platonio metaphysics still maintained itself under the veil of a 
Chiistian mysticism Nothing could be more adapted to call out 
the contradiction of a natural individualism than the high degree 
of consistency with which Scotus Bi igeua carried through the funda- 
mental thoughts of the Neo-Platonic Realism Perhaps no philoso- 
pher has expressed more clearly and frankly than he the final 
consequences of the metaphysics which, from the standpoint of the 
Socratic-Platonic principle that the truth, and therefore also Being, 
IS to be sought in the universal, identifies the stages of universality 
with those of the intensity and priority of Being. The universal 
(the class-concept or logical genus) appears here as the essential and 
original reality, which j^roduces from lUelf and contons within itself 
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the particnlai (the species and ultimately the individual) The 
universals are, theiefore, not only substances hence the name 

Realism’’), but, as contrasted with the corporeal individual things, 
they are the moie primitive, the producing and determining sub- 
stances , they are the more Real substances, and they are the mo'j e 
Peal in propoUion as they are the moie universal In this conception, 
therefore, the logical relations of concepts immediately become 
metaphysical relations, foimal aiiangement contains real signifi- 
cance Logical suboidination becomes changed into a production 
and inclusion of the particular by the general, logical paitition and 
determination become tiansformed into a causal process by means 
of which the universal takes on form and unfolds itself in the 
particular 

The pyramid of concepts, thus raised to a metaphysical signifi- 
cance, culminates in the concept of the deity as the most universal 
But the last product of abstraction, the absolutely universal, is that 
which has no determinations (cf p 250) Hence this doctrine 
becomes identical with the old negative theology,” accoiding to 
which we can predicate of God only what he is not,^ and yet heie, 
too, this highest Being is designated, cLuite in accord with the 
thought of Plotinus, as the '^uncreated, but self-creating Nature” 
Por this most universal Being produces out of itself all things; 
these, therefore, contain nothing else than its manifestations, and 
are related to it as particular specimens or instances are to the 
class , they are in it and exist only as its modes of appearance ♦ 
The result of these presuppositions is thus a logical pantheism all 
things of the world are "theophanies ” , the world is Grod developed 
into the particular, proceeding out of himself to take on a definite 
form (deus explicitus) God and the world are one. The same 
« Nature” ((^vVts) is, as creative unity, God, and as created plurality 
the world. 


The process of unfolding {egress^is) proceeds in the graded scale 
of logical universality. Out of God comes at first the intelligible 
world as ‘<the Natuie which is created and itself creates,” the realm 
of universals, of Ideas which (as vdl in the sense of Plotinus) form 
the working forces in the sensuous world of phenomena. The 
Ideas are built up as a heavenly hierarchy according to their various 
grades of universality, and therefore also of intensity of Being, and 
in connection with this thought Christian Mysticism constructs a 
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doctrine of angels after a ISTeo-Platonic pattern. But in eveiy case 
beneath the mythical coveiiiig the impoitaut thoiiglit is leally 
active, that real dependence consists in logical dependence, the 
logical consequence, by which the paiticular follows fioin the 
general, is spuriously substituted for the causal relation 

Hence, then, even m the world of the senses, it is only the uni- 
versal that IS properly active and efficient corporeal things, as a 
whole, form the ^^Hatuie winch is created and does not itself 
cieate In this woild the individual thing is not as such active , 
it IS rather active accoiding to the propoition of uiiiveisdl attji- 
butes which attain manifestation in it The individual thing of 
sense, accordingly, possesses the least force of Being, the weakest 
and completely dependent species of reality the Neo-Platonic 
Idealism is maintained by Scotus Engena iii full 

To the stages of unfolding coi responds m a reverse order the 
return of all things into Qod the resolution of the 

world of individual forms into the eternal primitive Being, the dei- 
fication of the world So thought^ as the final goal of all genera- 
tion and change, as the extinction of all that is particular, God is 
designated as the Nature which neither is created nor creates ” : 
it is the ideal of motionless unity, of absolute lest at the end of the 
world-process All theophanies are destined to return into the 
unity of the divine All-Being, — that unity which knows no dis- 
tinctions Thus, even in the final destiny of things, the superior 
reality of the universal, which swallows up all that is particular, 
preserves itself 

2 As in antiquity (cf § 11, 5), so here, in consequence of the 
effort to assure truth and reality to universals, the peculiar thought 
of a graded scale of Being appears Some things (universals), is 
the doctrine, are more than others (particulars) Being” is looked 
upon as, like other qualities, capable of comparison, of increase and 
diminution ; it belongs to some things more than to others So it 
became the custom to think that the concept of Being {esse, existeu) 
has a relation to that which is (^essentia) , and a relation of different 
degrees of intensity, ]ust as other marks and qualities are related 
to the objects in which they are formed. As a thing possesses more 
or less extension, force, permanence, so it has also more or less 
“Being”, and as it can receive or lose other qualities, so it can 
receive or lose that of Being. This line of thought, peculiar to 
Bealism, must be kept in mind to understand a great number of the 

1 It need only be briefly mentioned that this “division of Nature” obviously 
leoalls the Aristotelian distinction of the unmoved mover, the moved mover, 
and that which neither moves nor is moved. Cf. § 18, 5. 
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metaphysical theories of the Middle Ages It explains, in the first 
place, the most important doctrine which Realism produced, the 
ontologtuU cnfjmnent foi the existence of God which A7ibelm of Can- 
teibury hi ought toiuaul 

The iiioie iinii cisality, the inoxe Reality From this it follows 
that iL God is the most iiniveisal being, he is also the most Real, 
if ho IS the absolutely universal being, he is also the absolutely Real 
being, ens lealissmuni He has, theiefoie, according to the concep- 
tion ot him, not only the conipaiatively greatest Reality, but also 
absolute Reality , that is, a Reality than which a gieatei and higher 
cannot be thought 

But thiough the whole development which this line of thought 
had already taken in antiquity, we find that the woith-predicate of 

faction was inseparably fused with the conception of Being 
The degrees of Being are those of peifection, the more anything 
IS, the inoie peifect it is, and, mce veisa, the more perfect anything 
is, the more it is ^ The conception of the highest Being is, there- 
foie, also bhat of an absolute pierfection, that is, of a pierfection such 
that it cannot be tliought higher and greater ens peifectissimum 

In accoulance with these presuppositions, Anselm is perfectly 
coriect in Ins conclusion that, from the meie conception of God as 
most perfect and most leal Being, it must be possible to inter his 
existence But to do this he attempts vaiious modes of proof In 
Ills Monolog l\m he follows the old cosmological argument that 
because theie is Being at all, a highest and absolute Being must 
be assumed from which all else that exists has its Being, and which 
itself exists only from itself, according to its own essential nature 
{aseitas) Whereas every individual existent entity can be also 
thought as non-existent, and therefoie owes the reality of its essence 
not to itself, but to another (the Absolute), the most perfect Being 
can be thought only as being or existent, and exists accordingly 
only by virtue of the necessity of its own nature God’s essence 
(and only God’s) involves his existence The neive of this argu- 
ment is thus ultimately the Eleatic basal thought, lo-rtv dvai, Being 
IS, and cannot be thought otheiwise than as being or existing 

Anselm, however, involved this same thought in a peculiar com- 
plication, while he intended to simplify it and lender it independent 
in itself. In the Froslogium he entered upon the ontological argu- 
ment, properly so called, which maintains that without any reference 
to the Being of other things, the mere conception of the most per- 

1 A principle which lies at the basis of Augustine’s theodicy, m so far as with 
bow the existent is held to he eo ipso good, and the evil, on the contrary, as not 
truly existent 
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feet Being involves its Keality Inasmuch as tins conception is 
thought, it possesses psychical reality the most peitect being is as 
a content in consciousness (ease in intellectu) But it it existed 
only as a content in consciousness, and not also in inetaph} sical 
leality (esse etiam in 9e), a still moie peitect being could evnlently 
be thought, which should possess not only psychical but also meta- 
physical leality , and thus the tornaer would not be the most pertect 
being possible It belongs, accoidingly, to the conception ot the 
most peifect being (quo mafus cogitan non j^otest) that it possesses 
not only leality m thought, but also absolute leality 

It IS obvious that Anselm in this foimiiUitioii was not foitunate 
in his shift, and that what hoveied befuie him att.uned in this 
pioof but a veiy awkward expiession Foi it takes little acuteness 
to see that Anselm proved only that if God is thought (as most 
perfect being), he must be thought also uecessaiily as being oi 
existent, and cannot be thought as non-existent But the ontologi- 
cal aiguinent of the Pioslogium did not show even in the lemotest 
degree that God, ^ e that a most perfect being, must be thought 
The necessity foi tins stood fast foi Anselm peisunally, not only 
because of the conviction of his faith, but also by the cosmological 
ai giunentation of the Monologiam When he believed that he 
could dispense with this piesupposition and with the help ot the 
mere conception ot God aiiive at the pioof of his existence, lie 
exemplified in typical mannei the fundamental idea ot Ilealism, 
which asciibed to conceptions without any legaid to tlieii genesis 
and basis m the human mind, the character ot tiuth, i e of 
Reality It was on this giound alone that he could attenijit to 
leason from the psychical to the metaphysical lealit^ of the concep- 
tion of God 

The polemic of Gaunilo, therefore, in a certain lespect hit the 
vulnerable point He argued that according to the methods ot 
Anselm, in quite the same mamiei the reality of any idea whatevei, 
e g that of an island, if the mark of perfection were only included 
within it, might be proved For the most perfect island, if it were 
not really in existence, would evidently be surpassed in peitection 
by the real island, which should possess the same other marks , the 
former would be inferior to the latter in the attribute of Being. 
But instead of showing in his rejoinder, as might have been ’ex- 
pected, that the conception of a perfect island is ii completely unnec- 
essary arbitrary fiction, or that this conception contains an inner 
contradiction, while the conception of the most real being is neces- 
sary and not contradictory, Anselm expatiates further upon his 
argument, that if the most perfect being is in the intellect, it must 
be also in re 
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However slight the cogency of this attempted proof remains for 
him who does not, as Anselm does without acknowledging it, regard 
the concejition of an absolute Being as a necessity of thought, the 
ontological aiguinent is yet valuable as the characteristic feature of 
mediaeval Kealism, of which it forms the most consistent expiession 
For the thought that the highest being owes its reality only to its 
own essential nature, and that therefore this reality must be capable 
of being proved from its conception alone, is the natural conclusion 
of a doctrine which traces the Being of things of perception back to 
a participation in conceptions, and again within the conceptions 
themselves sets up a graded scale of reality, employing the degree 
of iinivexsahty as the standard 

3 When now the cLuestioii arose as to the kind of reality which 
belongs to universals, and as to their relation to the individual 
things known to the senses, mediaeval Bealisin found itself involved 
m difficulties quite similar to those which had faced the I^latonic 
Kealism The thought of a second, higher, immaterial world, which 
at that former period had to be born, was now indeed received as a 
complete and almost self-evident doctrine, and the religiously dis- 
posed thinking could be only sympathetic in its attitude toward the 
Heo-Platomc conception of the Ideas as contents of the divine mind 
Following the pattern of the Platonic Timaeus, whose mythical mode 
of presentation was favourable to this conception, Bernard of 
Charties sketched an imaginative cosmogonic work of fantastic 
grotesqueness, and we find with his brother Theodoric, attempts, sug- 
gested by the same source, to constiuct a symbolism of numbers, 
which undertook not only, as was done in other instances, to develop 
the dogma of the Trinity, but also to develop further fundamental 
metaphysical conceptions out of the elements of unity, likeness, and 
milikeness ^ 

In addition to this question concerning the archetypal reality of 
the Ideas m the mind of God, the question is also, what significance 
IS to be conceded to them in the created world Extreme Realism, 
as it had been maintained at the outset by William of Ohampeaux, 
taught the full substantiality of the class-concept in this world also, 
the universal is present in all its individuals as the undivided 
essence, everywhere identical with itself The class accordingly 
appears as the unitary substance, and the specific marks of the indi- 
viduals belonging to it appear as the accidents of this substance. 
It was Abelard^s objection that according to this theory mutually 
contradictory accidents would have to be ascribed to the same siib- 


1 Cf. the extracts m Hauv^au, JSist dl ph. so , I 396 ft 
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stance, which first forced the defender of Eealism to give up this 
extreme position and restrict hiinselt to the defence of the proposi- 
tion, that the class exists in the individuals, indimdualite'i ^ ^ ^ e 
that its univeisal, identical essence clothes itself in each particular 
example in a paiticular substantial Form This view was m touch 
with the conception of the Neo-Platonists, which liad been main- 
tained by Boethius and Augustine and also occasionally mentioned 
m the literature of the intervening period, and its exposition moves 
readily in the Aristotelian terminology, according to which the 
univeisal appears as the more indeterminate possibility which 
realises itself in individuals by means of their peculiai Forms 
The conception is then no longer substance m the propei sense, but 
the common substratum which takes on difieient forms in individ- 
ual instances 

Walter of Mortagne sought to remove the difficulty in anothei 
way, by designating the individualising of the classes or genera to 
species, and of the species to individual things, as the entering of 
the substratum into different states (s^a^ws), and yet regaidiiig 
these states as leaht&i* specialising determinations of the universal 

In both these lines of thought, howevei, Eealism was only with 
difficulty held hack from a final consequence which at the first lay 
in nowise within the purpose of its orthodox supporters The re- 
lation of the universal to the particular miglit be regarded as the 
self-realising of the substratum into individual Forms, or as its 
specialisation into individual states, — in either case one came ulti- 
mately in the ascending line of abstract conceptions to the idea of 
the ms genei alissimum, whose self-realisations, or whose modified 
states, formed in descending line the genera, species, and individuals, 
i e to the doctrine that in all phenomena of the world only the one 
divine substance is to be seen Pantheism inlieied m the blood of 
Eealism by reason of its Neo-Flatonic descent and was always 
making its appearance here and there , and opj)oiieiits like Abelaid 
did not fail to cast this consequence in the face of Eealism 

Meanwhile realistic pantheism did not come to be expiessly 
maintained in this period, on the other hand, Realism in its theory 
of universals found an instrument tor establishing some of the 
fundamental dogmas, and therefore rejoiced in the approbation of 
the Church The assumption of a substantial lealit} of the logi- 
cal genera not only seemed to make possible a rational exposi- 
tion of the doctrine of the Trinity, but also, as was shown by 
Anselm and Odo (Odardus) of Gambrey, proved to be a fit phil- 

i Foi the reading “mditferenter,’’ cf Lowe, op cit , 4911., and Cl BauuiKui, 
Arch f Gesch d Ph , X 257 
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oso])liical basis for the doctrines of inherited sni and vicarious 
sntisfaction 

4 On the same grounds, we find at first the reverse lot befalling 
Nominnlisin, which duiing this peiiod lemained moie repressed and 
stifled Its beginnings^ weie haimless enough It grew out of the 
fragments of Aiistotehau logic, in particular out of the treatise De 
Catego) us In this the individual things of experience were desig- 
nated as the tiue ^^fii&t’^ substances, and here the logico-grainmatical 
rule was propounded that substance” could not he predicate in 
a judgment non piedicatui Since now the logical significance 
of universals is essentially that of affoiding the predicates in the 
judgment, (and in the syllogism), it seemed to follow — this the 
commentary Supei Poipliynum had already taught — that univer- 
sals could not be substances 

What are they, then ^ It could be read in Maicianiis Capella that 
aimiveisal was the compiehension of many paiticularities bj?- one 
name {nomen), by the same word (lox), but awoid, Boethius had 
defined as a ‘‘motion of the air pioducecl by the tongue ” With 
this all elements of the thesis of extreme Nominalism Avere given 
universals are nothing but collective names, common designations 
for difPeient things, sounds {flatus vocis), which seive as signs for a 
multiplicjty of substances or their accidents 

In what degree the thus foimulated Nominalism, which in this 
extreme form must have ignored even the real occasions for such 
collective names, was actually propounded and defended during that 
period^ can no longer be determined ® But the metcqyhysics of indi- 
vidualism which coirespouds to such a theoiy of knowledge meets us 
clearly and firmly with the claim that only individual things are to 
be regarded as substances, as truly real This was doubtless most 
sharply expressed by Boscellinus, when he presented it in a two- 
fold aspect as the comprehension of many individuals under the 
same name is only a human designation, so, too, the distinguishing 
of parts in individual substances is only an analysis foi human 
thought and communication the truly real is the individual thing, 
and that alone 


^ Barack, Zur Qeschichte des Nominahsmus voi Moscellin (Vienna, 

f certain that this did not as yet occur ni the beginnings of Nominalism 

(with Eric of Auxerre, with the author of the commentary Super JPorpkyi lum 
), foi with these wntei’s we find at the same time the expression of BoSthms 
th^yjenm mmh^antiahs smihtudo ex dimrsis speeiehus 

John of Salisbury says (Pokier VII 12 cf tt i 7 \ +1.0; ^ 
vanished agam with ftsauthoV^^^^ 17) that this opinion 
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The individual, however, is that which is given in the world of 
sensible reality , hence for this metaphysics, knowledge consists 
only in the experience of the senses That this sensualibni appeared 
in the tram of Nominalism, that there weie men who allowed their 
thinking to go on entiiely m corporeal images, we are assured, not 
only by Anselm, but also by Abelaid but who these men weie 
and how they cairied out their theory we do not learn 

This doctrine became momentous through its application to theo- 
logical questions by Beiengar of Toms and Eo&cellinus The one 
contested, in the doctiine of the Saciament, the possibility of the 
transmutation of the substance while the foimer accidents weie 
retained, the second reached the consequence that the three peisons 
of the divine Trinity weie to be looked upon as thiee different 
substances, agreeing only in ceitain qualities and workings (tri- 
theism) 

5 In the liteiaiy development of these antitheses Eealism passed 
CLuient as Platonic, Nominalism as Aristotelian The latter desig- 
nation was evidently much more distorted than the foimei, but 
when we consider the defective natuie of the transmitted niateiial, 
we can understand that the mediating tendencies which thrust 
themselves in between Realism and Nominalism introduced them- 
selves with the endeavour to liarinomse the two gieat thinkers of 
antiquity Of such attempts, two are chiefly worthy of mention 
fiom the paity of Realism the so-called Indiffeientism, fioiu that of 
Nominalism the doctiine of Abelard 

As soon as Realism abandoned the doctiine of the separate 
existence of the concepts (the Platonic supported 

only the univei salia 'in the tendency asserted itself to con- 
ceive of the different stages of universality as the real states of one 
and the same substratum One and the same absolute reality is, in 
its different status, animate being, man, Greek, Socrates As the 
substratum of these states the moderate Realists regarded the uni- 
versal, and ultimately the ens lealissimum, it was therefoie a 
significant concession to Nominalism when others made the indi- 
vidual the supporter of these states The truly existent, these 
latter thinkers conceded, is the individual thing, hut the individual 
thing supports within itself as essential determinations of its own 
nature certain qualities and groups of qualities which it has ,in 
common with others This real similarity {consimihtudo) is the 
indifferent (“not different”) element in all these individuals, and 
thus the genus is present in its species, the species in its indi- 
vidual examples, indifferenter Adelard of Bath appears as the 
chief supporter of this line of thought, yet it must have had a 
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wider extension, perhaps with, a somewhat stronger nominalistic 
accent.^ 

6 But it was Abelard ^ with his all-sided activity who formed 
the vigorous centre in the controversy over universals. The pupil 
and at the same time the opponent both of Eoscellinus and of 
William of Champeaux, he fought Nominalism and Eealism each 
by means of the other, and since he takes the weapons of his 
polemic now from the one side now fiom the other, it could not fail 
to result that his position should be interpreted and judged oppo- 
sitely " And yet the outlines of this position are clear and dis- 
tinct before us In his polemic against all kinds of Realism, the 
thought that the logical consequence of Realism is pantheism 
returns so frequently and energetically that we must see in it, not 
merely a convenient weapon for use in the ecclesiastical conditions 
then prevailing, but rather the expression of an individualistic con- 
viction easy to understand in the case of a peisonality so energetic, 
self-conscious, and proudly self-ieliant But this individuality had 
at the same time its inmost essence in clear, sharp, intellectual 
activity, in genuine Trench rationality Hence its no less powerful 
opposition against the sensualistic tendencies of Nominalism 

Universals, Abelard teaches, cannot be things, but just as little 
can they be mere words The word (vox) as a complex of sounds, 
is indeed something singular , it can acquire universal meaning only 
mediately, by becoming a predicate (sermo) Such an employment 
of a word for a predicate is possible only through conceptional 
thought (conceptus), which, by comparing the contents of percep- 
tion, gains that which is by its nature adapted to become a predicate 
{quod depluiibus natum est proedicari) ^ The universal is then the 
conceptual predicate {Sermonism),ov the concept itself (Oonceptual- 
ism) But if the universal as such gains its existence first in 
thought and judgment, and in the predicate which is possible only 
by this means, and exists only there, it is not therefore entirely 
without relations to absolute reality Universals could not be the 
indispensable forms of all knowledge, as they in fact actually are, 
if there were not something m the nature of things which we 


1 According to the statements m the treatise De Geiienhus et SpeGiehus and 
the communications of Abelard in his gloss on Isagoge It seems, too, that Wil- 
liam of Cliampeaux inclined toward IndifEerentism at the last 

Cf S M* Deutsch, Peter Abaelardi ein Jcntischer Theolog des zvoolften 
Jahr\un<lerts (Leips. 1883) 

» Hms Hitter makes him a Healist , Haur^au, a Nommahst 

* Cf. Arista De Interpr 7, 17 a 39 

•* It seems that Abelard at dijSerent tunes emphasised sometimes the one 
alternative, sometimes the other, and perhaps his school also developed differ- 
ently m accordance wil^ these two Imes of thought 
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apprehend and predicate m these nmversals This something is the 
likeness or similarity {cov/ormitas) of the essential characteristics 
of individual substances ^ Not as numerical or substantial identity, 
but as a multiplicity with like qualities, does the univeisal 
exist in Nature, and it becomes a unitary concept which makes 
predication possible, only when it has been apprehended and con- 
ceived by human thought Even Abelaid, however, explains this 
likeness of character in a multiplicity of individuals upon the 
hypothesis that Grod created the world according to aichetypes which 
he carried in bis mind {noys) Thus, according to hi& view, the 
universals exist firstly, ftc/oie the things^ as concejihis mentis in God , 
secondly, m the things, as likeness of the essential chai’acteristics ot 
individuals, thirdly, afte-i things, in the human understanding as its 
concepts and predicates acquired by compaiative thought 
Thus, m Abelard the different lines of thought of the tune 
become united But he had developed the individual elements ot 
this theory incidentally, partly in connection with his polemic, and 
perhaps, also, at different times with varying erapliasis on this or 
that element a systematic solution of the whole pioblem he never 
gave As regards the leal question at issue he had advanced so far 
that it was essentially his theory that became the ruling doctiine in 
the formula accepted by the Arabian philosophers (Avicenna), “uni- 
versalia ante multipUcitatem, %n multiplmtate et post mnltiplmtatem , ” 
to universals belongs equally a significance ante rem as regards the 
divine mind, in re as regards Nature, and post lem as legaids human 
knowledge And since Thomas and Duns Scotus in the mam agreed 
in this view, the problem of universals, which, to be sure, has not 
yet been solved,^ came to a preliminary rest, to come again into the 
foreground when Nominalism was revived (cf § 27) 


1 Others, who m the mam had the same thought, eg Gilbeit de la Porr^e, 
aided themselves with the Aristotelian distinction between first and second 
substances, or between substance and subsistence , yet Gilheit uses the latter 
teims in a changed meaning as compared with theu* use by Abelard 

^ Even if the problem as to the universals be restucted, according to the 
mode of Scholasticism, to the reality of the class-concepts, the problem has 
gone through essentially new phases m its further development, and cannot be 
regarded as finally solved by the position taken by science to-day Behind this, 
however, rises the more general and more difficult question, what metaphysical 
significance belongs to those universal determinations, in a knowledge of which 
all explauatoiy science practically consists. Cf H, Lotze, Logih (Leips 1874), 
§§ 318-821 [Eng tr ed by B Bosanquet, Oxford and N Y 1888 ] 

To the mvestigatois of to-day, therefore, who would throw the controversy 
over universals to the lumber pile of past theories, or treat it as a long-outgrown 
children's disease, so long as they do not know how to state with complete 
certamty and clearness in what consists the metaphysical reality and efiiciencv 
of that which we call a law of Nature^ we must still cry, “ mntato nomine de te 
fahula narrata ” Cf , also, O Leibmann, Zur Analysis der Wivkliekheit (2d 
ed., Strassburg, 1880), .313 , 471 ff , and Gedanken nnd Thatsachen (1 Heft, 

Strassburg, 1882 j, 89 ff 
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7 But Abelard has a still greater significance than that due to 
this cential position in the coiitioversy over umversals, for he mani- 
fested III Ills own person, and expressed in typical form, the attitude 
which the dialectic, unfolding in connection with that controversy, 
occupied in the mental and spiiitual life of that time He is, so 
fill as it was possible within the limits of the ideas of his time, the 
spokesman of flee science, the piophet of the newly awakened im- 
pulse toward leal and independent knowledge Abelaid (and with 
him Gilbert) is fiist of all a ? ationalist^ thought is foi hina the norm 
of truth Dialectic has the task of distinguishing between tine 
and false He may, indeed, subject himself to levelation preserved 
111 tiadition, but, he says, we believe divine revelation only because it 
IS leasonable Hence dialectic has, in his case, no longer really the 
task which Anselm, following Augustine, prescribed it, of making 
the content of faith comprehensible for the intellect, he demands 
for it also the c? itical right of deciding in doubtful cases according 
to Its own rules Thus, m the treatise Sic et JSTon,” he set the 
views of the Chuich Fathers over against each other to their lecip- 
rocal disintegiation dialectically, in order to find at last what is 
worthy of belief only in what is capable of proof So, too, m his 
Dialnqm, the cognising reason appeals as judge over the vaiious 
religions, and while Abelard regards Chiistianity as the ideal con- 
summation of the history of religions, there are expressions in his 
works ^ ill which he reduces the content of Christianity to the origi- 
nal moral law, which was re-established by Jesus m its purity 
From this standpoint, too, Abelard was the first to win once moie 
a free, unbiassed view fox the interpretation of antiquity Little 
as he knew of them, he was an admirer of the Greeks , he sees in 
their philosophers Christs before Christianity, and regarding men 
like Socrates and Plato as inspired, he asks (reversing the thought 
of the Church Fathers, cf p 223, note 5) whether religious tradi- 
tion may not peihaps have been partly created by these philoso- 
phers Chiistianity is regaided by him as the philosophy of the 
Greeks made democratic 


Abelard, like almost all the “Enlighteners” of the Middle Ages® 
was an obedient son of the Church But if this fact were to put us 
in error as to the significance of his personality in the line lust 
mentioned, -a significance rather for the history of religion and 
civilisation «ia,n as producing something philosophically new, — it 
wuld be sufteient to take into account the attacks which he met 


.V-i! Avmarnng im 

** A Harnack, BogniPngeschxclite^ ITT 322 
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In fact, Ilis controversy with Beinard of Claiivaux is the conflict of 
knowledge with faith, of reason with authoiity, of science with the 
Chinch A-iid. if Ahelard. lacked ultimately the weight and staying 
power of personality to prevail in such a contest,* it will be leiuein- 
beied, on the othei hand, that a science such as the twelfth centuiy 
could oftei — even aside fiom the external powei to which the 
Chuich at that time had attained — must have been mferioi to the 
mighty inwaid strength of faith, even if it had not been su])poited 
by so great and high a peisonality ?oi that bold postulate, so full 
of the future, that only unprejudiced scientific insiglit should deter- 
mine faith, — what means did it then possess for its fulfilment 
Its only means weie the hollow rules of dialectic, and the content 
which this science had to exhibit, it owed just to that tradition 
against which it rebelled with its intellectualistic criticism This 
science lacked the material strength to cany out the pait to which 
she felt herself called, but she set herself a problem which, while 
she herself was not able to solve it, has nevei again vanished fioiii 
the memory of European peoples 

We hear, mdeed, of the disturbing practices of those who would 
have everything treated only ^^scientifically complaints multiply 
after the time of Anselm over the growing rationalism of the Zeitgeist, 
oYev the evil men who will believe only what they can coiiipiehend 
and prove, over the Sophists who, with impudent dexterity, know 
how to dispute pio et contra, over the ^^denieis,^^ who from lation- 
alists are said to have become materialists and nihilists , — but not 
even the names of the men who answer to this description have 
been preserved, to say nothing of then doctrines And just this 
lack m proper material of its own was the reason that the dialectic 
movement, whose prince was Abelard, in spite of all its zeal and all 
its acuteness, ran out and became exhausted without direct and 
immediate results 

§ 24 The Dualism of Body and Soul. 

On these grounds it is explicable that in the twelfth and, in part, 
even in the eleventh century, we find the feeling of the unfruitful- 
ness of dialectic as widely extended as the feverish impulse to 
attain through it to true knowledge. A tendenc}^ that indicates 
disillusion is manifested in this period by the side of the ardent 
desire for knowledge Discontented with the subtilties of dialectic, 
which, even in men like Anselm, had laid itself under obligation to 

^ Cf Th Ziegler, Ahadard^s Ethxoa, in. Strasshurg Abh z Philos (Fieiburg, 
1884), p 221. 

2 “ Pm I philosophi ” 
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place the ultimate mysteries of faith upon a rational basis, some 
plunged from unfruitful theory into practical life, “ in das Rauschen 
der Zeit, ms Rollen der Begebenlieit,^^ — into the rush of time, the 
rolling of events, — others plunged into a revelry in supra-rational 
Mysticism , others, finally, into diligent woik in empirical research 
All the opposites, into which an intellectual activity that is predom- 
inantly logical can pass ovei, develop by the side of dialectic, and 
take their position against it in a more or less firmly concluded 
league, — Practice, Mysticism, and Empiricism 
There resulted from this at first a peculiarly distoited relation to 
scientific tradition Aristotle was known only as the father of 
formal logic and master of dialectic, and m consequence of this igno- 
rance was legarded as the hero of the purely intellectual mode of 
consideinig the world Plato, on the contrary, was known partly 
as the creator of the doctrine of Ideas (unwittingly falsified in 
accordance with Heo Platonic processes), partly, by virtue of the 
preservation of the Timmus, as the founder of a philosophy of 
nature whose fundamental teleological character found the live- 
hest assent in religious thought Hence when Gerbei as a countei- 
poise against the pride of dialectic in which he himself had at first 
made some not very successful attempts, commended the study of 
Nature, to which he had been stimulated by the example of the 
Arabians, and which corresponded to his own vigoious practical 
bent toward active life, he could count on approval for this en- 
deavour only among men who, like him, were working toward an 
extension of material information, and who, m aid of this, were 
appropriating the results of ancient researches Thus the ? etui n to 
antiquity makes here its first appearance as the source of material 
knowledge in opposition to the Aristotelian dialectic, — a first weak 
Renaissance which, half humanistic, half naturalistic, aims to gain 
a living content of knowledge ^ Gerbert’s disciple, Eulbert (died 
1029), opened the school of Chartres, which, in the following period, 
became the seat of the Platonism that was intimately associated 
with the study of Hature Here worked the brothers Theodoric 
and Bernard of Chartres, from this school William of Conches 
received his tendency. In their writings the powerful stimulus of 
classical antiquity unites with the interest of an active and vigorous 


formed one of the mam seats of this 
STs known to Constantmus Afneauus worked, who, 

cLherPd Hatonist AdSlard of Bath 

aoumeys m the Orient, and was especially active 
orthVSIvitv treatises by Hippocrates and Galen^ The effects 

^ literature, hut also in the 

founding of the famous school of Salerno in the middle of the twelfth centur^ 
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knowledge of Kature. We see here one of the most peouliai shift- 
ings that have occurred in the history of literature Plato and 
Aristotle have exchanged their rdles the latter appeals as the ideal 
of an abstract science of conceptions, the former as the starting- 
point foi a concrete knowledge of Nature The knowledge of ex- 
ternal reality that meets us in this period of inedieeval science is 
attached to the name of Plato. So far as there is a natiual science 
in this age, it is that of the Platonists, — of a Bernard of Charties, 
of a William of Conches, and their associates ^ 

But this disposition toward concrete reality, which makes the 
Flatonists of the Middle Ages conspicuous as contrasted with the 
high-soaring metaphysics of the dialecticians, assumed still another 
foiin, which was much more valuable Incapable as yet of gaming 
from outer experience better results than those already at its hand 
in the transmitted Greek science, the empirical impulse of the 
Middle Ages directed its activity to the investigation of the mental 
life, and unfolded the full energy of real observation and acute 
analysis in the domain of inner experience — m psychology This is 
the field of scientific work in which the Middle Ages attained the 
most valuable results ^ In this, the experience of practical life as 
well as that of the sublimest piety was filled with a substantial con- 
tent, and as such set itself in opposition to the dialectical play of 
conceptions 

1. The natural leader in this field was Augustine, whose psychologi- 
cal views exercised a mastery that was the stronger m pioportion as 
his views were interwoven with the current religious conviction, and 
in proportion, also, to the slight extent to which the Aristotelian 
psychology was known. But Augustine had maintained in his 
system the complete dualism which regarded the soul as an imma- 
terial substance, and man as a union of two substances, body and 
soul. Just for this reason he could not expect to gam a knowledge 
of the soul from its relations to the body, and took with full con- 
sciousness of his procedure the standpoint of inner experience 

The new principle of method which had thus arisen from meta- 
physical presuppositions could unfold itself undisturbed so long as 
the monistic metaphysical psychology of the Peripatetic school re- 


1 This humanistic natural science of the early Middle Ages was not at all 
discriminating in its adoption of ancient tradition , so, for example, if we may 
trust the account of Walter of St Victor (in the extracts made hy Bulmus, 
Migne, Vol 190, p 1170), William of Conches regarded an atomistic conception 
of Nature as capable of union with his Platonism (Migne, Vol 90, pp 11.J2 ) 

^ Cf for this and for what follows (as also for § 27, later) the articles by 
H, Siebeck in Vols I, -III of the ATchvo fur Gesihichte dei Philo^ophiPt and 
also m Vols. 93, 94, Zeitschnft f dr Philos u philos L) t ( 1888 - 90 ) 
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mamed uTiknown, And this unfolding was furtheied emphatically 
by those needs which bi ought the Middle Ages to psychology, 
Paith sought knowledge of the soul for the purpose of the souPs 
salvation., and this salvation was found just in those tianscendent 
activities thiough which the soul, estranged from the body, stiives 
towaid a Inghei world It was, therefore, principally the Mystics 
who sought to spy out the secrets of the inner life, and thus became 
psychologists 

Weightiei and philosophically moie significant than the individual 
doctiines propounded in this line, which were often very fantastic 
and hazy, is the fact that hy means of these and connected theories, 
the (limb HU of the ^ensuotis ami super-sensuous looilds was maintained 
m its full strength, and thus formed a strong counterpoise to the 
jSTeo-Platoiiic monism But it was not destined to exercise this 
metaphysical influence till latei at first, in the moie limited foim 
of the anth opologiccd duahsm of body and soul, it became the 
staiting-poiiit icr psyclioloyy as the science of inner experience^ 

It IS, theiefore, a veiy noteworthy phenomenon that the sup- 
porters of this psychology as ‘Miatuial science of the inner sense, 
as it was latei called, are precisely the same men who are faithfully 
exerting themselves to gam a knowledge of the outer world from all 
available material Having turned away from dialectic, they seek a 
knowledge of what is real in experience, a philosophy of hTature , 
but they divide this into two completely separated fields, pliysica 
coipot IS and physica ammcie Among the Platonists the preference 
for the study ot external Nature is piedounnant, among the Mystics 
that foi the study of the internal Natuie “ 

2 But we must regaid as the chaiactenstic, the essentially new 
and beneficial luaik of this empirical psychology, the endeavoui, 
not only to classify the psychical activities and states, but to appre- 
hend them 111 the living stream of mental life, and to comprehend 
their development These men m then pious feelings, in their 
struggles foi the enjoyment of divine grace, were conscious of an 
inner expei lence^ ot a history of the soul, and were impelled to write 
this history, and while m so doing they used Platonic, Augustmian, 


^ Cf also K Werner, Knsmologie und N'aturlehre des scholasti&chen Mit~ 
tef alters, nut specieller Beziehunq auf Wilhelm von Conches , and J)ei Entioich- 
lunqsgang der miUelaUeilithen Fsychologie von Alcuin hts Albertus Magnus 
(ofl-prmts from \X\e Eitsungshmchten {y q\ 76), DenKnchiften (Vol 26) 
lespectively of the Vienna Acad , 1876) 

* Nevertheless it must he mentioned that Hugo of St Victor not only shows 
an encyclopfedic knowledge in lus Evuditio Didascalica, hut also shows that he 
is acquainted, even to the most exact detail, with the teachings of ancient medi- 
cine, particularly with the theories of physiological psychology (explanation of 
perceptions, temperaments, etc.}. 
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and Neo-Platoiiic conceptions in motley mixtuie to designate in- 
dividual facts, tlie essential and decisive point is tliat tliey under- 
took to exhibit the development of the inner life 

These Mystics, who were not seeking a metaphysics but already 
possessed one m their faith, were not much tioubled by the ques- 
tion which later became so impoitant, of how this duality of body 
and soul should be understood Hugo of St Victor is indeed con- 
scious that though the soul is lowest m the immateiial world, and 
the human body highest in the material woild, the two are yet so 
opposite in constitution that then union (iinio) remains an incom- 
prehensible enigma, but he thinks that in this \ery iact God has 
shown, and desired to show, that for him nothing is impossible 
Instead of racking their brains dialetically upon this point, the 
Mystics rather assume this dualism as a presupposition, in older to 
isolate the soul foi their scientific consideration, and to observe its 
innei life 

This life, however, is, for Mysticism, a development of the soul to 
God, and so this first foim of the psychology of the inner sense is the his- 
toi y of salvation in the individual soul The Mystics regaided the soul 
essentially as Oemuth [“heart,” the seat of sentiment and feeling, 
rather than intellect] They show the development of its vital pio- 
cess out of the /eeZmps, and prove then literary viituosoship in then 
depicting of the states and movements of feeling They are also 
the genuine successors of Augustine in examining, m then analysis 
of this process, the motive foices of the will, m investigating the 
decisions of the will, by virtue of which faith conditions the course 
of knowledge, and finally in the fact that they ultimately regaid as 
the highest stage in the souPs development the mystical contempla- 
tion of God, which, to be sure, is here held to be the same with love 
Such, at least, was the activity of the two Victoiines, Hugo and 
Richard, who weie completely sustained by the spirit of science, 
while in the case of Bernard of Glanvaux, the practical factor of the 
will IS much more strongly emphasised Bernard is unwearied in 
denouncing as heathenish that puie impulse after knowledge foi its 
own sake which compoits with all the virtues and vices, and yet, 
even for him, the last of the twelve stages of humility is that 
ecstasy of deification with which the individual disappears in the 
eternal essence, “ as the drop of water m a cask of wine ” 

The psychology of knowledge, also, is built up with the Yictormes 
upon Augustinian lines Three eyes are given to man, — the eye of 
flesh to know the corporeal world, the eye of reason to know himself 
in his inner nature, the eye of contemplation to know the spiritual 
world and the deity. While, then, according to Hugo, cogitatio. 
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meditatio, and contemplatio aie the three stages of intellectual activ- 
ity, the degree to which he emphasises the co-operation of the imag- 
ination (i 7 naginatw) m all kinds of knowledge is interesting and 
characteristic of his personality Even contemplation is a visto 
intelleciuahs, a mental beholding which alone grasps the highest 
tiuth undistorted, while thought is not capable of this 

Old and new aie thus vaiiously mingled in the writings of the 
Victorines Fantasies of mystic lapture force their way amid the 
most acute observations and the most delicate portrayals of the psy- 
chical functions The method of self-observation doubtless falls heie, 
too, into the danger of leading to Schwa't me) ei,^ or ecstatic enthusi- 
asm, but, on the othei hand, it wins much fruit of its own, it 
breaks up the soil for the leseaich of the future, and, above all, it 
marks off the field on which modern psychology is to grow 

3 This new science leceived support and eniichment likewise 
from quite anothei direction a side-result of the controversy over 
nniversals — and that, too, not the worst result — came to its aid. 
When Nominalism and Conceptualism combated the doctrine that 
uni vei sals exist in themselves, and declared the species and genera 
to be subjective creations in the knowing mind, the duty fell on 
them of making intelligible the process by which these universal 
uleas arise m the human mind They found themselves thus sent 
directly to the empirical study of the development of ideas, and sup- 
plemented the sublime poesy of the Mystics with results which were 
indeed sober and dry, but all the more valuable on that account 
For, just because the matter in hand required an exhibition of the 
origin of purely subjective contents of thought, which were to be 
explained as the products of man’s development m time, this inves- 
tigation could become only a contribution to the psychology of inner 
experience 

The very thesis of extreme Nominalism afforded its opponents 
occasion to treat the relation of word to thought, and m the case of 
Abelard led to a searching investigation of the co-operating activity 
that. belongs to language in connection with the development of 
thought. The question as to the meaning of signs and designations 
in the movement of ideas was by this means raised anew A still 
deeper entianoe into the heart of theoretical psychology was made 
by •the investigation which is conducted as to the necessary connec- 
tion between intellect and perception in the treatise JDe Intellectibus 
It is here shown how sensation, as confused ideu (confusa conceptio), 
enters into the perception {imaginatw) which grasps and holds it 


1 Ct Kant, Anthropologies § 4, 
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together with otheis, and lemams preserved reproducible in this 
imagination , how, then, the understanding by successively running 
thiough tins manifold material (discursive activity) elaborates it to 
concepts and judgments , and how, after all these conditions have 
been fulfilled, opinion, faith, and knowledge arise, in which ulti- 
mately the intellect knows its object in a single collective perception 
or intuition (intuitive activity) 

In a similar way John of Salisbury set forth the process of 
psychical development but in his case the tendency peculiar to the 
Augustinian conception of the soul asserts itself most strongly, — the 
tendency to regard the diffeient forms of activity not as strata 
lying above one another or beside one another, but as ways of 
functioning in which the same living unity manifests itself He 
sees already in the sensation, and in a higher degree in perception 
or imagination, an act of judgment, and as union of the newly 
entering sensations with those which are reproduced, imagination 
contains at the same time the emotional states (passiones) of fear 
and hope Thus out of imagination as fundamental psychical state 
develops a twofold senes of states of consciousness , in the 
theoietical series appeal fiist, opinion, and by comparison of 
opinions, knowledge and rational conviction (mho), both m con- 
nection with prudence which is an opeiation of the 

will, finally, by viitue of the striving after calm wisdom (sapientia), 
we have the contemplative knowledge of the intellect, — in the 
practical series aie given the feelings of pleasure and pam with all 
their diveisifications in the changing states of life 

Thus with John we have indicated the whole programme of the 
later associational psychology in which his couiitiymen were to 
become leaders And he may be legarded as their prototype not 
only in his problems, but also in the mode of their treatment He 
keeps at a distance from the speculations of dialectic that were so 
alien to the active world , he has the practical ends of knowledge 
in his mmd, he desires to find his way in the world in which man 
is to live, and above all m man’s actual inner life, and brings with 
him into philosophy a fineness and freedom of mind chaiacter- 
istic of the man of the world, such as aside from him we do not find 
at that time He owes this in no small degree to the education of 
the taste and of sound cosmopolitan thought which classical studies 
afford , and id this, too, his countrymen have followed him, not to 
their injury He is the precursor of the English Enlightenment as 
Abelard is of the French,^ 

1 Reuter, op cit , IT 80, sets thus Roger Bacon and Abelard over against each 
other, yet precisely the decisive tendency of empmcal psychology is present 
more strongly m the case of John 
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4 We notice finally Ahdai iVs ethics as a peculiar side-phenomenon 
111 tins process of making moie iigid the contrast of outer and inner^ 
and of txansfeiiiiig the scientific hist piinciple to tlie inner natuie ^ 
Its veiy title, Srjto Te Ipsum^ announces it as a science based on 
iiiiiei experience, and its iinpoitance consists just in the fact that 
here for the hist tune ethics is again treated as a proper philo- 
sophical discipline, and freed fioni dogmatic metaphysical efforts ^ 
This IS tiue of this ethics although it, too, proceeds from the 
Christian consciousness of sm as its fundamental fact But here 
it strives to go at once to the heart of the inattei Good and evil, 
it says, consist not in the outward act, but in the actioids inner 
cause Nor }et do they consist in the thoughts {suggestio)^ feelings, 
and desires {delectatio) which precede the decision of the will, but 
solely 111 this lesolve oi consent to the deed {consensus) For the 
inclination {volimtas)^ founded in the whole natuial disposition and 
in part in the bodily constitution, which may lead toward good or 
evil, IS not itself m the proper sense good or evil Fault or eiior 
{mtiiiin) — to this Abelard reduces inherited sin — becomes sin 
{peccatiim) only through the consensus But if this is present, the 
sm is fully and completely there with it, and the bodily executed 
action with its external consequences adds nothing ethically 

The essence of the moral is thus placed by Abelard solely in the 
resolve of the will {amnii intentio) But what now is the norm 
according to which this resolve of the will is to be chai acterised as 
good or evil Heie, too, Abelard rejects with contempt all external 
and objective deter niinatioii by a law, he finds the norm of judg- 
ment solely within the deciding individual, and it consists in the 
agreement or non-agi cement with the conscience {conscientia) That 
action is good which is in accord with the agent’s own conviction , 
that only is bad which contradicts this 

And what is conscience ^ Where Abelard teaches as a philoso- 
pher, as the rationalistic dialectician that he was, there conscience 
IS for him (in accordance with ancient example, Giceio) the natural 
moral law, which, though known m varying degree, is conmiou to 
all men, and which, as Abelard was convinced, was wakened 
to new clearness m the Christian religion, after it had become ob- 
scured through human sin and weakness (cf above, § 23, 7) But 
* % 

on this Th. Ziegler in the Stiassbuiger Abhdl z Phil (Fieiburg, 

« It throws a surprising light upon the clearness of Abelard’s thought when 
he incidentally separates the metaphysical conception of the good (perfection =. 
reality) carefully from the moral conception of the good, with which alone ethics 
has to do* He shows in this that he had penetrated this comphcation of prob- 
lems, one of the most intricate in history* 
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for the theologian this lex natumlis is identical with the will of God ^ 
To follow the conscience means, therefore, to obey God, to act against 
the conscience is to despise God But wheie the import of the 
natural moral law is in any wise doubtful, the only resort for the 
individual is to decide according to his conscience, that is, accoiding 
to his knowledge of the divine command 

The ethics of intention ^ which was presented by the head of the 
dialecticians and Peiipatetics proves itself to be an enhancement of 
the Augustinian piinciples of internalisation and of the individual- 
ism of the will, which forces its way out of the system of the great 
Chuich teacher and beyond its bounds, to fruitful operation in the 
future 


1 In his theological metaphysics Abelard seems occasionally to have gone so 
far as to reduce the content of the moral law to the aibitrary choice of the 
divme will ( Commentary on the Epistle to the Bomans^ II 241) 

2 The impoitant contrast here presented m various directions to Church 
theory and practice cannot be biought out here 
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The ±elt need forieal knowledge, which mastered Western science 
after the first enthusiasm foi dialectic was past, was veiy soon to 
find a satisfaction of unsuspected extent Contact with the O? mital 
civilisation which at fiist maintained itself victoriously against the 
shock of the Gnisades, disclosed to the peoples of Europe new woilds 
of intellectual life Arabian, and m its tram Jewish, science ^ made 
their entry into Pans. They had preserved the tradition of G-reek 
thought and knowledge moie immediately and more completelj'^ than 
had the cloisters of the West A stronger and richer stream of 
scientific material poured over Bagdad and Cordova than over Eonie 
and Yoik But the former brought not much more that was new 
with it than did the latter Bather, as regards thoughts which dis- 
cover or establish principles, the Oriental philosophy of the Middle 
Ages IS still poorei than the European, Only, in the breadth and 
quantity of tradition, m the compass of learned material and in 
the extent of information in matteis of science, the East was far 
superior, and these treasuies now passed ovei into the possession of 
the Christian peoples 

Erom the point of view of philosophy, however, the matter of 
chief importance was that Parisian science became acquainted not 

^ The author believes that he may and ought to decline to give a full exposi- 
tion of the Arabian and Jewish philosophy of the Middle Ages — ought to, m so 
far as he is here m great part excluded from penetrating to the oiigmal souices, 
and would therefore find himself forced to reproduce others’ expositions at 
second hand, — may, however, because that which passed over with fi notifying 
infiuence into European science from this laige literature — and it is only this 
element that could be treated in this presentation of the development of philos- 
ophy as a whole — is found to be, with very small exceptions, the spiritual 
possession of antiquity, of the Greek or the Hellenistic philosophy On this 
account there will be given only a brief survey of the Arabian and Jewish pni- 
loaophy in the Middle Ages, which will be found at the close of ^e introductory 
material of this chapter, pp 316-818. 
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only with the entire logic of Ai istotle^ but also with all parts of his 
philosophy that furnished material knowledge By this “new 
logic fresh blood W'as infused into the alieady dying dialectic, and 
while the task of lationally expounding the view of the woild held 
by faith was attacked anew and with a inatuied technique of thought, 
there was presented at the same time an almost imineasuiuble mate- 
rial for airangement in the metaj)hysico-religious system 
Mediaeval thought showed itself abundantl;y leady for the pioblem 
thus enhanced, and solved it under the aftei- working of the impres- 
sion of that most brilliant period in the development of the paj)aey 
which Innocent III had brought about The Keo-Platonic-Aiabian 
Aiistoteliamsm, which at the first, with its natiualistic consequences, 
seemed only to stiengthen the rationalistic courage of dialectic to 
victorious piide, was masteied with adiniiable swiftness and bent to 
the service of the system of the Clmrch This, indeed, was possible 
only in a form in which the intellectnalistie elements of Augustmian 
thought and those allied to Heo-Platonism gamed a decided pre- 
pondeiance in this now completely systematic development of a 
philosophy conformed to the doctrine of faith In this way was 
completed an adjustment and arrangement of world-moving thoughts 
upon the largest and most imposing scale that history has seen, 
and that, too, without the creative activity of any pioperly new 
philosophical principle as its impulse toward tlie formation fif a 
system The intellectual foundei of this system was Albert of Boll- 
stadt It owes its organic completion in all directions, its literary 
codification, and thus its historical designation, to Thomas Aquinas, 
and finds its poetical exposition m Dante’s Dwine Comedy 
But while Hellenistic science and Christian faith seemed to be 
brought into complete harmony in Thomism, the opposition between 
them broke forth at once all the more violently Under the influ- 
ence of Arabian doctrines, the pantheism involved in the logical 
consequence of Bealism from being potential became actual in ex- 
tended circles, and immediately after Thomas, his fellow-Domin- 
ican, Master Eckliai% developed scholastic intellectualism to the 
heterodoxy of an idealistic Mysticism 
Hence it is comprehensible that Thomism also encountered the 
resistance of a Platonic- Augustmian tendency, which indeed gladly 
adopted the increase in the knowledge of Nature (as had been the 
case before) and the perfection of the logical apparatus, but put 
aside the intellectualistic metaphysics and developed all the more 
energetically the opposite elements of Augnstimamsm 
This tendency reached its full strength in the acutest and deepest 
thinker of the Christian Middle Ages, Duns Scotub, who brought the 
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geims of the philosophy of the will^ contained m Augustine’s 
bystera, to their first impoitant development, and so from the ineta- 
l)liysical side gave the impulse for a complete change in the direc- 
tion of philosophical thought With him leligious and scientific 
interests, whose fusion had begun in the Hellenistic philosophy, 
begin to sepaiate 

The 'imewal of Nominalism, in which the intellectual movement 
of the last century ot the Middle Ages culminated in an extremely 
interesting combination, led to the same result with still more last- 
ing force Dialectic, which had anew obtained the masteiy and 
was flaunting itself in vaiious disputations, developed in its text- 
books on logic the Aiistotelian schematism This was worked out 
especially on the giammatical side, and there developed to a theoiy 
which attached the doctrine of judgment and the syllogism to the 
view that regarded the concepts {teimini) as subjective signs for 
really existing individual things This Teiminism became united 
in William of Occam with the naturalistic tendencies of the Arabian- 
Aiistoteliaii theory of knowledge, and these combined combated 
Realism, which had been maintained alike in Thomism and Scotisin 
But Termmism also became united with the Augustinian doctune 
of the will into a powerful individualism, with the beginnings of 
the empirical psychology which studied the histoiy of develop- 
ment, to a kind of idealism of the inner expeiience, and with the 
natural investigation which was conqueiing wider and wider territory, 
to an empiiicisiii that was to be fiuitful in the future Thus under 
the scholastic coveiiiig were sprouting the germs of new thought 

Here and theie in this extremely diversified movement men still 
vainly appear with the confidence that they can create a rational 
system ot religious metaphysics, and finally a man of the signifi- 
cance of Nicolaus Cusanas sought vainly to force all these elements 
of a new secular science back uudei the power of a half scholastic, 
half mystic mtellectualism it was just from his system that those 
elements exercised an influence upon the future, that was all the 
stronger because of his work 


The reception of Anatotle falls in the century 1160-1250 (fox this topic see 
principaliy the work of A Jourdam, cited p 273) It began with the more val- 
uahle parts of the Oiganon, hitherto unknown {vetus-^nova logica), and pio- 
ceeded to the metaphysical, physical, and ethical books, always accompanied 
L>y*tlie introduction of the Arabian explanatory wiitings The Church slowly 
admitted the npw logic, although dialectic was again set m fluctuation thereby , 
became convinced that the new method which was introduced with 
owii1?^chmi^*^ doctrine of the syllogism, was advantageous for presenting its 

*v aoholastic method in the proper sense is as follows a text used as 
discussion IS broken up by division and explanation into a number 
of propositions , qne«<tion^ am .pui the possible answeis brought to- 
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gether , finally the arguments to be adduced for establishing oi lefutmg these 
answeis are presented in the form of a chain of syllogistic leasoning, leading 
ultimately to a decision upon the suhiect 

This scheme was first employed by Alexander of Hales (died 1245) in his 
Summa Universae llifoloqim, with a masteiy which was fai supeiim to the 
mode of tieatment of the eailier Summists in wealth ot contents, clearness of 
development, and definiteness of lesults, and was scaicely sui passed even latex 

An analogous change m method was worked out with regaid to the inateiial 
in the encyclop.ndias of natural science by Vmcent of Beauvais ( Vincentius 
Bellovdceusib, died about 1265), by his Specuhihi Qtiadruplej , and Joh.innes 
Fidanza, called Bonaventura (1221-1274), did the same woik foi the doctinies 
of Mysticism, especially those of the Yictoimes Among Bonaventiua’s woiks 
the Beductio AtUiim ad llieologiam is especially chaiacteiistic Cf K Wcinei, 
Dio Psycholofjie und Eihemitnisslehie den B (Vienna, 1870) 

The Church proceeded in a much more hesitating maimei in legaid to Aris- 
totle’s Metaphijsics and Physics^ because these made then entrance in intiinate 
connection with Averroism, and because this lattei theory had developed to 
open pantheism the Neo-Platonic Mysticism which had never been entiiely 
forgotten since Scotus Erigena As the defenders of sucli a system appear 
Amalnch of Bena neai Charties, and David of Dmant, about 1200,. concern- 
ing whose doctiines we aie informed only by latei wi iters, especially Albert 
and Thomas With the widely extended sect of the xVmahicans, which, aftei 
the Latei an council of 1215, was peiseciited with fiie and swoid, the ^'‘Eternal 
of Joachim Floiis was also connected Cf on this J N Schneidei 
(Dillingen, 1873) 

The ludgment of condemnation passed upon the Averroistic Pan-psychism 
(cf § 27) applied at first to Aiistotle also It is the service of the two men- 
dicant onleib^ the Dominicans and Fianciscaiis, to have bioken this connec- 
tion, and to have brought ovei the powei of the Church to the recognition of 
the l*eiipatetic system By a long conflict, winch frecpieiitly waveied this way 
and that, they succeeded in founding two cliaiis of the Aiistotelian iihilcisophy 
at the University of Pans, and finally in having them taken into the faculty 
(cf, Kaiifmann, Gesch d Umv^J 275 ff ) After this victory in 1254, lespect 
for Aristotle rose fast, until he became the highest philosophical authoiity He 
was praised as the foreiunner of Chiist in inatteis of ISaturi as was John 
the Baptist m matteis of grace, and fiom this time on Chiistian science (like 
Averroes) held him to be in such a sense the incarnation of scientific truth, that 
m the following literatuie he is often cited only as “ Plnlosophus ” 

The doctrine of the Domimcans, which has lemamed until the pieseut time 
the official doctrine of the Catholic Chuich, was cieated by Albeit and Thomas 

Albert of BoUstadt (Albeitus Magnus) was born 1103 at Laiiingeii in 
Swabia, studied m Padua and Bologna, taught m Cologne and Pans, became 
Bishop of Regensburg, and died in Cologne m 1280 llis wntmgs consist foi 
the most part of paraphiases and commentaries upon Aiistotle , aside fiom the 
Summa his Botany is particulaily of independent value {Do Vefjetuhilihus, 
Lihn VII, ed by Meyer and Jessen, Berlin, 1807) Cf J Sigliait, AZ Mag 
hoin Lehen und seine iVissenschaft (Regensbuig, 1857) , \ lleitlmg, Al Mag 
und dio Wissemchaft semei Zeit (m jSist -pol Blattou 1874), J Bach, Al 
May (Vienna, 1888) 

Thomas of Aquino, born 1225 or 27 in Roccasicca, Lowei Italy, was edu- 
cated at fiist in the cloister Monte Cassmo, famous of old for study in natural 
science, then in Naples, Cologne, and Pans After this he taught alternately 
at these universities and also at Rome and Bologna, and died, 1274, in a cloistei 
near Terracina Besides minor treatises, his woiks contain commentaiies on 
Aristotle, on the Libei de Canm and the Sentoncos of Peter Lombaid, apil 
in addition to these, principally the Smama Theulogiao and the treatise Do 
vontatejidei Gathohece co 7 iti a gentilos {Summa contia gontiles) The tieatise 
De Beqimino Principum belongs to him only m pail Fiom the veiy copious 
literatuie concerning him, the following may be named Ch Jourdam, La 
Philosophie de St Th (Pans, 1868), Z Gonzalez, Stiulien aher die Philos 
des hi Th v, A , translated fiom the Spanish by Nolte (Regensburg, 1886), 
R Eucken, Die Philos d Th v A und dio Gnltus der Neuzeit (Hallcj 1880), 
A Frohschammer, Die Philosophie des Th v A (Leips 1889) 
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The philosophical impoxtance of Dante Alighieri has been best recognised 
among his editors by Philaletlies m the commentary on his translation ot the 
J>imna Commedia Besides his great world-poem, the treatise DeMonaichia 
should not be forgotten in a philosophical consideration Cf A P Ozanam, 
D Pt la Philosophic Catholiqne au 15"*® 5iec2e (Pans, 1846), G Baur, Boethius 
und Dante (Leips 1873) 

Interest m other Thomists, whose number is great, is only hterarv-historical 
To the Dommicari Order belonged also the father of German Mysticism, 
Master Dckhart, a younger contemporaiy of Thomas Born in the middle of 
the tliirteenth centiiiy, piobably in Saxony, at about 1300 he was Professoi of 
Philosophy in Pans, became then Provincial of his Order for Saxony, lived for 
a time m Cologne and Stiassbuig, and died during the painful discussions con- 
cerning theoithodoxy ot his doctiine in 1329 The extant writings (collected 
by F Pfeiffei, II Leips 1857) aie piincipally sermons, tracts, and aphorisms 
Ct C Bepn matin en V 01 dn Befoimation^'VoX II (Hamburg, 1842), 

W Piegei, (Tench d deutmhen Mystik wi Mittelalter (Leips 1876, 1881), also 
the different editions and articles by S Denifle On Eckhart in particular, 
J Bach, M E der Vatei dn deutsOien Speculation (y 1864), A Lasson, 
M E dcT Myntiln (Beilin, 1868) 

In ith farther development German Mysticism branched into the heresies of 
the Beghaids and of the “Fi lends of God” of Basle, in the case of the forinei it 
led to the most radical connection with the Averroistic pantheism It took the 
form of popiiln preaching with John Tauler at Strassburg (1300-1361), and 
of poetic song with Heinrich Suso of Constance (1300-1366) Its theoretical 
doctrines maintained theinsehes, while the heterodoxy was diminished, m the 
“ trei man Theology ” (first edited by Luthei, 1616) 

The Augustiman Platonic opposition against the suspected Aristotelianism 
of the Arabian has as its mam suppoiters — 

William of Auvergne, from Am iliac, teacher and Bishop in Paris, wheie he 
died in 1249, aiithoi ot a woik De Universo He is treated by K Werner, Die 
Philosophic den W v A (Vienna, 1873) 

Henry of Ghent (Heniicus Gandavensis, Heinrich Goethals of Muda near 
Ghent, 1217-1293), the valiant defender of the primacy of the will against 
Thoimsm Besides a theological compendium, he wrote a Siimma Quosstionum 
OnhnariMm, and pi incipallv (^uodhhcta Theologica Cf K Werner, H v G als 
Bepiancntant den chn'<tlichen Platomsmun %m 13 Jalirhundeit (Vienna, 1878 j 
Richard of Middletown (II de Mediavia, died 1300) and William de la 
Marre, the author of a violent Gon cctorium Fiatris ThomcHj may also he 
named here In the following centuries an Augustiman theology pioper main- 
tained Itself by the side of Ihomism and bcotisin -®gydius of Colonna is 
regarded as its leader (ibg. Eomanus, 1247-1316) Ct IC Werner, Schol d 
spat. M -A., Ill 


The sharpest opposition to Thomism grew out of the Franciscan order 
Roger Bacon’s was a mind fruitfully stimulating in all directions, but not 
appearing in a fixed and definite form in any one of them He was horn in 
1214, near Ilchester, educated m Oxford and Pans, several times persecuted on 
account of his occupations and theories, which were directed in the line ot 
natural research, protected onlj foi a time by Pope Clement IV , and died soon 
after 1292 His doctimes are embodied in the Opun Mapin (ed by Budges, 
Oxtord, 1897), and in the form ot extracts in Ins Opus Minus (ed by Brewer, 
Lond, 1B6‘)) Ct E Charles, B B ^ sa me^ ses ouurages^ ses doctrines (Paris, 
1801), and K Weiner, in two ai tides oiihis psychology, theoiy of knowledge, 
apd physics (Vienna, 1879) 

The most important tUmkei of the Christian Middle Ages was Johannes 
Buns Scotus IIis home (Ireland or Northumberland) and the year ot his 
birth, which was about 1270, are not certainly known At first a scholar and 
teacher m Oxford, he then won high reputation at Pans, where he was active 
after 1304, and in 1308 moved to Cologne, where he died soon after his arrival 
— all too early The edition of his works prepared by his Order (12 vols, 
Lyons, 1639) contains, besides the genuine writings, much that is not genuine 
or that has been worked over, and especially transcripts of his disputations and 
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lectuies To the latter belongs the so-called 0pm Pansiense, which forms a coin- 
mentaiy upon the Sentences of theLombaid The Questiones Quodlihetales have 
a similar origin The Opus Oxomense^ the original conimentaiy upon the Lom- 
bard, IS his own writing Besides this there aie his coinmenUries upon Aiisto- 
telian writings and some smaller treatises His doctrine is expounded in Werner 
and Stockl No exhaustive monogiaph, corresponding to his importance, exists 

Among his numerous adherents, Francis of Mayro, who died 1325, is the best 
known The controversy between Thomists and Scotists was a ver> active one 
at the beginning of the fouiteenth century, and brought many intermediate 
theories into the field , but soon both parties had to make common cause in 
defence against Termmisni 

Among the logical school hooks of the later Scholasticism, the most influen- 
tial was that of Petrus Hispanus, who died 1277 as Tope John XXI His 
Summuloi Logicale^ weie a tianslation of a Byzantme-Greek text-book, the 
ets T^p ApiffTorAous XoyLKjjp iwLffr'fiptiv by Michail Tsellos (iri the eleventh 
centuiy) Imitating the processes in this latter treatise (ypAf^fiara %ypayp€ ypa-‘ 
^18 l rexJ'iKds), the well-known hai barons mnemonic desurnations for the inodes 
of the syllogism were introduced m the Latin version (^Baihma, relment, etc ) 
Termmisni, developed in the nominalistic direction lioin this ihetoiical and 
grammatical logic, contrasted itself as logica model na with the logica antiqua 
of the Realists, including both Scotists and Thomists under tins latter title 

In the renewal of NominaliBin we find William Buiandus of St Pour- 
jain, who died 1332 as Bishop of Meaux, and Petrus Aureolus, who died at 
Pans, 1321, the former coming from Thomism, the latter fiom Scotism Much 
more important is William of Occam, the Abelard of the second peiiod With 
a broad and keen vision for reality, and with a hold, unresting eagerness for 
innovation, he unites m himself all the elements with the help of winch the 
new science forced its way out of Scholasticism Born in a village in the 
County of Surrey, trained under Buns Scotus, he became Piofessoi at Pans, 
then took an active part in the conflicts of his time between Church and State 
by joining with Philip the Fair and Lewis of Bavaria m combating the papacy, 
(Di^putatio inter clencum et militem mper potestate ecdei,iasttca pindatis atque 
pnncipibus temnrum comm/issa^ and the Defemonum against l^pe John XXII ), 
and died 1J47 at Munich Theie is no complete edition of his works, but the 
most impoitant are Summa Totim Loqice% FxposUio Amea super At tern 
Veterem, Quodliheta Septem, CentUogiwn Theologicnm^ and a commentary on 
Peter Lombard Cf W A SchreiheT, Die pohtisrJien und i ehqiusen Foi trinen 
iinter Ludwig dem Baiei (Landshut, 1858) C Prantl, Der Umm salienstrett 
im dieizehnten und vieizehnten Jahrhundert (Sits-Bei dii Mumhenei Akad , 
1874) Occam, too, still waits Ins philosophically competent biogiapher 

Of the supporters of termiiustic Hommahsm m the fouiteenth century, 
Johannes Buiidan, Rector of the University at Pans, and co-tnunder of that at 
Vienna, and Marsilius of Inghen, one of the first teachers at Heidelberg, are 
usually named A union of mystical doctrines with the nominalistic rejection 
of metaphysics is found in Pierre d’Ailly (Petius de Alliaco, 1*150-1425), and m 
Johannes Geison (Charher, 1303-1429) 

The attempt at a purely rational exposition of Church doctrine iii the interest 
of apologetics and propagation was made by Raymuudus Lullus of Catalonia 
(1235-1316), who is principally known by his curious discovery of the “Great 
Art,” that is, a mechanical device which by combining the fundamental concepts 
was intended to present the system of all possible cognitions An extract from 
this may be found in J E Erdmann, Sistorif of Fkil , I § 206 [Eng tr ed by 
Hough] His efforts were repeated in the fifteenth centui> by Rayraund of 
Sabimde, a Spanish physician, who taught in Toulouse and gained ot by hi« 
Theologia Faturalis (snip Libei Creaturarum) On him cf 1) Matzke (Bie^lau, 
1846), M Huttler (Augsburg, 1851) 

The philosophy of Nicolaus Cusanus (Nicolaus Chrypffs, born in Kues (Cusa) 
near Trier, 1401, died as Cardinal and Bishop of Bnxen, 1464), offers an inter- 
esting comprehensive view of the intellectual condition of the departing Middle 
Ages The mam treatise bears the title Be Bocta Ignorantia (ed m Germ.m 
together with lus other most impoitant wnUngs b^ F A Scharpff, Fieiburg I B 
1862) Cf R Falckenbeig, Grundzuge der Philos des N. v C, (Breslau, 1880), 
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Brief Survey of the Arabian and Jewish Philosophy of the Middle 

Ages 

This pcnnd is certainly more interesting fiom literal y and historical point 
of view than tiom that of philosophy, and as yet no competent presentation ot 
the p( nod as a whole has been made Noi has complete clearness been attained 
as yet by investigation, hut fioin the liteiatiire concerning it the follonring are 
to be emphasised — 

Mohainined al Schalirestani, Uistovf oj Beltfimis and Philosophical Sects 
(mniuf the Auih<i (fTeiinan by Haaibmckei, Halle, 1850 f ), A Schinoklers, 
DoLUuenta Philo^ophuc xbahmn (Bonn, 1830), and Essai Us Etoles Phi- 
losophiqup'^ (ha let. Ai (Pans, 1842), Fi Dieterici, Die Philosophie dei Ai iin 
zchnUn JalnhmdcH (8 Ilefte, Leips 1805-76) Cf also Haiiimei-Purgstall, 
C/psi/i dn (uahisi hen IaIU} atur 

S Aliink, j\I(danffeH de philosojdiie jiiive et arahe (Pans, 1850), and the same 
author’s aiticles on the individual pliilosopheis in Dictionnaii e des Sciences 
Philosophtqucs [W Wallace, Ait Aialnan Phil m Enc But ^ Uebeiweg, 
Eidmann ] 

M Eisler, VfnUsiuir/en uhor die jndischen Philosophen des Miltelalteis (3 
vols , Vienna, 1870-8t), M Joel, Bcitrage zw GeseJnehte dei Philosophie (Bres- 
lau, 187(i) Cf also Fuist’s Bibliotheca Judaica^ and histones of Judaism by 
(jriaetz and Geigei 

Close as the relations may be which the philosophy of the two civilised Semitic 
peoples sustained to then leligions inteiests, Arabian science especially owes 
it^ peculiai charactei to the ciicimistance that its founders and supporters 
weie, for the most imrt, not members of the clergy, as in the West, but physi- 
cians (ci P Wustenfeld, Gesch dei aiab Aersrte iind Mitnrfoischei, Gottingen, 
1840) Thug from the beginning the study of ancient medicine and natuial 
science went on hand in hand wuth that of philosophy Hippocrates and Galen 
weie as much tianslated (in pait through the medium of the Syrian) and lead 
as weie Plato, Aiistotle, and the Neo-Platonists. Hence in Arabian metaphysics 
dialectic is always balanced by natural philosophy But well as this was adapted 
to afford scientihc thought a broader basis of knowledge of facts, we must not, 
on the other hand, oveiestimate the independent achievements of the Aiabs in 
medicine and natuial science Heie, too, inecliieval science is essentially learned 
tradition The knowledge which the Arabs weie later able to delivei to the 
West had its origin, m the inaui, iii the books of the Greeks Nor did even 
experimental knowledge experience an essential extension through the Arabs’ 
own work , only in some fields, as, for example, chemistry and mineralogy and 
m some parts of medicine, e (f physiology, do they appeal moie independent 
In their method, however, in their pimciples by which they apprehend the uni- 
verse, and ill their entire s\steni ot philosophical conceptions, they stand, so far 
as our mtoimation on the subject leaches, entirely undei the combined influence 
of Anstotehani&m and Neo-Platomsm , and the same is tiue of the Jews Noi 
can It be maintained that a national peculiarity becomes disclosed in their appio- 
priation of this material It is rather the case that this whole scientific cultuie 
was artificially grafted upon the Arabian civilisation, it can strike no true roots 
into It, and after a short period of bloom it withers away without vital foice 
In the history of science as a whole, its mission is only to give back in pait to 
the development of the Western mind the continuity which the lattei had itself 
temporarily lost 

Erom the nature of the case, the appropriation of ancient science in this case 
also was completed, gradually and by working backwaid Beginning with the 
Neo-Platomsm which was still current in Syrian tradition, and which was 
received with sympathy on accomit of its religious colouring, the Arabian 
thinkers proceeded to ascend to the bettei sources, but the consequence 
lemamed that they saw Aristotle and Plato through the spectacles of Plotinus 
and Proclus During the rule of the Abassidse an active scientific life prevailed 
in Bagdad, stimulated especially hy the Caliph Almamun at the beginning of 
the ninth century. The Neo-Platonists, the better commentators, almost the 
I utire didactic writings of Anstotle, and the Mepubhc, Laws, and Timmis of 
1 la to, were known m translations 
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The first distinctly emeigmg peisonalities, Alkendi, who died aljont 870, and 
AUaiabi, who died 950, aie scarcely to be distinguished in then teac liiiigs troiii 
the Neo-Platomc elucidatois ot Aiistotie A gieater impoittince belong-, to 
Avicenna (Ibn Siiu, 980-1037), whose “Canon” became the fuiKlameiital 
book ot nieditcval medicine m the West, as well as m the East, and who also 
exeicised a powerful influence by ins extieniely numeiuus philosophical writ- 
ings, especially his Metapliy^its and Logic IIis doctrine comes iieaiei again to 
pure Aiistoteliaiiisrn, and peiliaps the nearest among all the Arabians 

But the extension ot these philosophical views was legaided with jealous eyes 
by Mohammedan oithodoxy, and the scientific movement experienced so vio- 
lent persecutions in the tenth century that it took lefuge in the seciet league of 
the “Puie Biotheis ” Avicenna himself was also peisecuted The above- 
named league embodied the extiemely excellent compass of the knowledge ot 
the time in a numbei of treatises (on this see above, Bieteiici), which neveithe- 
less, 111 contiast with Avmenna, seem to show a stiongei leaning towaid Neo- 
platonism 

Ot the scientific achievements of their opponents we know on the one hand 
the strange metaphysics of the oithodox Motekallemm, who, as against the 
Aiistotelian and Neo-Platomc view ot Nature as a liMiig whole, developed an 
extieme exaggeiation of the sole causality ot Gotl, and resorted to «a distoited 
Atomism m the greatest metaphysical embairassment , on the other hand, in 
the wiitings ot Algazel (1059-1111, BeUiuttio Philosopliorim) there appears 
a sceptical and mystical analysis of philosophy 

These lattei tendencies won the victoij m the Orient the moie readily, as the 
spiritual exaltation of Mohammedanism quickly declined in that quaitei The 
continuance of Arabian science is to be sought m Andalusia, wheie Mohamme- 
dan civilisation found its short after-bloom Heie, under freer conditions, 
philosophy d<sveloped to vigorous naturalism, which iii turn bore a strongly 
Neo-Platomc stamp 

A characteristic exposition of the doctrine of knowledge in this philosophy is 
found in the Conduit o/ the Sohtmy by A-vempace, wdxo died 1138, and similai 
thoughts culminate with Ahubacei (Ibn Tophail, died 1185) in an interesting 
comparison of natuial with positive religion T’lie lattei author’s philosophi- 
cal romance The Livunf One, the Son of the ]Vakifnj One, which sets torth the 
intellectual development of a man upon a lonelj island, excluded fioin all liis- 
toiical and social relations, was imblished in a Latin translation by Pocock as 
Philosophub Autodidactus (Oxtoid, 1071 and 1700, — not twenty yeais before the 
appeaiance of Detoe’s Cui^^oe f) and iii a Ueimaii translation as 

Der yatmmensch by Eichhorn (Berlin, 178S) 

But the most impoitant and independent among Arabian thinkers was 
Averroes, who was born 1120 in Coidova, wms tor a time judge, and then 
physician in ordinary to the Caliph, was driteii atteiward by religious perse- 
cution to Morocco, and died in 1198 He treated in paiaphiases and longer or 
shorter commentaiies, winch were printed in the older editions of Aristotle, 
almost all the didactic writings of Aristotle, who was esteemed by him as the 
highest teachei of truth Ot his own woiks (Venice, 1551, some exist now 
only in the Hebrew version) the refutation ot Algazel, Behti uetio Bestriictioms^ 
IS most important Two of his treatises on the relation of philosophy and the- 
ology have been published m German translation by 1\I J Muller (Munich, 
1875) Ct E Renan, Aveiioes et VAveiioisvie (3d ed , Pans, 1869) 

With the expulsion of the Arabians from Spam traces of then philosophical 
xictivity are lost 

Jewish philosophy of the Middle Ages is, m the mam, an accompaniment 
of the Arabian, and dependent upon it The only exception to this is the Cab- 
bala, that fantastic secret doctrine whose fundamental outlines, which, to be 
sure, were later much elaborated, show the same peculiar amalgamation <5f 
Oiiental mythology with ideas of Hellenistic science as does Christian Gnosti- 
cism, and go hack to the same period and to the same agitated condition of 
thought attendant upon the mingling of religions Cf A Eianck, Sipthne de 
la Kabhale (Pans, 1842, German by Jellmek, Leips, 1844), IL Joel, Die 
Reliqwn^hilo^ophie des Sohar (Leips 1840) On the othei hand, the main 
works of Jewish philosophy were originally written m Arabic, and not trans- 
lated into Hebrew until a relatively late time 
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The "book of Saacljali Fajjuini (died 942), Concerning Religions and Philoso- 
phies^ winch aims to tmnisli an apology tor Jewish doctrine, is lelated to the 
eailiest Aiabuii Aristotelian ism, and still more closely to the free-thinking 
Mohammedan theologians, the so-called Mutazilm In the Neo-Platonic line 
we meet Avicebron (Ibn Gebirol, a Spanish Jew of the eleventh century), of 
whose Foils Vitce^ Hebrew and Latin veisioiis are extant Moses Maimomdes 
(1145-1204) IS legaided as the most important Jewish philosopher of the Middle 
Ages In his cultme and doctiine he belongs to the phase of Arabian doctrine 
which nas Avenues as its centre IIis main tieatise, Guide to the Perplexed 
{poctoi Perplexoriun)^ has been published m Arabic and French with a com- 
mentary by Muuk (o vnls , Pans, 1850-06) [Eng tr by Friedlander, Tihbner, 
Lend 1 The attachment to Avenoes is still closer in the case of Geisonides 
(Levi ben Gerson, 1288-1344) 

The Jews, by means ol their widely extended mercantile relations, were the 
chief contributors to the extension ot Oriental philosophy in the West, by sale 
and tianslation , in the tlniteenth and fourteenth centuries especially their 
schools m Southern Fiance tni tried the medium for this wide-reaching activity 

To the Aiabian and Jewish literature, which was taken up by Christian 
science about 1200, belongs finally a number of pseudonymous and anonymous 
writings, which aioso m the latest periods of Keo-Platonism, and in part per- 
haps were of still later date Among these the principal are the Theology ofAns- 
totle (Arabic and Geinian by Dieterici, Leips 1882-83), and the Libel de Causis 
{Le essentia puree bomtatis)^ an extract from the o-TotxeLotffLs deoXoyLKi} ascribed 
to Proclub, published in Arabic, Latin and German by 0 Bardenhewer (Frei- 
bmgi B 1882) 


§ 25 The Bealm of Nature and the Bealm of Grace 

Among all the philosphers of the Middle Ages we find existing, 
with greater or less clearness, a lively feeling of the twofold tradi- 
tion which forms the presupposition of their thought In the 
earlier peiiod all knowledge and thought had arranged itself, as it 
were, of its own accord wifchiu the system of religious metaphysics , 
and now there appeared by the side of this a powerful, finely articu- 
lated, coherent body of thought which the age, thirsting after real 
contents iii its baiien dialectic, was ready to take up eagerly The 
manifold relations between these two systems which mutually laid 
hold upon one another and interpenetrated, determine the scientific 
character of the last centuries of the Middle Ages, and the general 
course of the development was, that these antagonistic systems, 
starting from an attitude of abrupt opposition, strove toward recon- 
ciliation and adjustment, only to diverge all the more violently after 
the goal seemed to have been reached, This course of things 
appeared as necessarily in the conception of the reciprocal relations 
of the different sciences, as in the view of the ultimate relations 
of things. In both lines the attempt at synthesis was followed by 
a separation that went all the deeper 

The religious thought of the West, whose highest problem had 
been to understand the working of divine grace, was confronted by 
Oriental philosophy in which the old Grecian philosophical tendency 
toward knowledge of Nature had at last attained metaphysical 
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supremacy and heie, too, again the process of appropriation began 
with the adoption of the last consequences, to ascend only by 
degrees back to the premises 

1 Hence the form in which Arabian science was first taken up 
was that of Aveiioism In this, however, science had maxked olf its 
boundaiies in the most definite manner as against positive leligioii 
This had taken place not only in reaction against the attacks to 
which the philosophical movement in the East had been subjected, 
but still more in consequence of the gieat mental revolutions which 
the age of the Crusades experienced through the intimate contact 
of the three monotheistic religions The more aidently these relig- 
ions fought in the sphere of historical reality, the more the sharp- 
ness of their contrasting doctiines became blunted fiom the point 
of view of theory Those who passed through this conflict of relig- 
ions as thinking observers could not resist the impulse to seek the 
common element behind the differences, and to establish above the 
fields of battle the idea of a universal religion ^ In order to attain 
this, every form of special historical revelation must be stripped off, 
and the path of universally valid scientific knowledge must he taken 
So with the aid of !N‘eO'Platonic memories, a return was made to the 
thought of a universal religion, founded upon science, and the ulti- 
mate content of this common conviction was formed by the iiioial law 
As Abelard iii his own way had already reached this result, so 
Eoger Bacon later, under Arabian influences, designated morality as 
the content of the universal leligion 

This scientific natural religion, however, had had stamped upon it 
more and more by the Arabs the exclusive character of an enotenc 
doctrine The distinction originating with Philo, and cuirent in the 
entire patristic thought, between a verbal-historical and a spiritually 
timeless sense ^ of religious documents (cf. § 18, 2) here became the 
doctrine that positive religion is an indispensable need for the mass 
of the people, while the man of science seeks the real truth back of 
religion, and seeks it only there, — a doctrine in which Averroes 
and Maimonides were at one, and which completely corresponded to 
the social relations of Arabian science. Eor Arabian science always 
moved within narrow and closed circles, and as a foreign growth 

1 The court of the highly cultured Hohenstaufen Frederick II m Sicily 
appears as a chief seat of this mode of thought, and in general of the exchange 
of thought between East and West 

2 Bepxesenting this opinion, the Eternal Qospel of Joachim of Floris was 
circulated among the Averroistic Amalricans This completed for the entire 
compass of Christian doirma, the transformation of everything external into the 
mternal, all the historical into the timelessly valid ; the pneumatic gog?el ” of 
Origen (cf. § 18, 2) was asserted to have here attained reality, the period of the 
** spint ’’ to have begun Ct J N Sehneuler (DtUingen, 1874). 
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never gamed tiue sympathy with the mass of the people Avenoes, 
nevertheless, expiessly honouis Aiistotle as the foundei of this high- 
est, most uiiiveisal lehgion of the human lace 

Thus m hue with this thought, Abubaoei made his Man in a 
State of Natiuef who had attained in his isolation to the philosoph- 
ical knowledge of God, come into contact again at last with hi&toii- 
Ciil humanity, and m so doing discover that what he had known 
clearly and m ab&tiact thought, is heie believed in its picturate 
•wrappings, and that i\hat holds for him as a self-evident demand of 
the reason is here extoited fiom the multitude by means of reward 
and pimishnient 

If now it is hereby admitted that natural and levealed leligion 
have ultimately the same content, it still follows that they necessa- 
rily diftei, at least m then expression of the common tiuth, — that 
the conceptions which form the expression of philosophical religion 
aie not understood by belie veis, while the picturate ideas of believ- 
eis are not regarded as the full tiuth by philosophers If, then, by 
theology, we undei stand the exposition of the positive doctiine of 
leligioii, arranged and defended according to the foimal laws of 
science, le Aristotelian logic, — and this was the form which the 
1 elation of theology to leligion had taken in the West as in the 
East, — it follows that something may be true theologically which 
IS not true philosophically, and vice veisa Thus is explained that 
doctiine of the twofold tiuth, ^ theological and philosophical, which 
went tliiough the entire latei Middle Ages, although we cannot 
exactly hx the authorship of this formula^ It is the adequate 
expression of the mental state necessarily brought about by the 
opposition of the two authorities under which the Middle Ages 
stood, VIZ Hellenistic science and religious tradition , and while at 
a later time it often served to protect scientific theories from the 
persecution of the Church, it was for the most paifc, even m these 
cases* the honest expression of the inner discord in which ]ust the 
most impoitant minds of the age found themselves 

2 The science of the Christian peoples accepted this antithesis, 
and while the doctrine of the twofold truth was expressly pro- 
claimed by bold dialecticians such as Simon of Tournay, or John of 
Brescia, and was all the more rigidly condemned by the power of 


^ Cf M Maywald, Die Lehre von der zweifachen WaJiiheit (Berlin, 1871) 

As little can it be fixed with certainty what the origin of that widely ex- 
tended formula was, which designated the founders of the three great positive 
religions as tlie thiee deceivers” of mankind Unhistorical, as is every 
Enlightenment, the philosophical opposition of that day could explain to itself 
only by empirical interests the mythical which could not stand before compara- 
tive criticism 
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the Church, the leading minds could not evade the fact that philos- 
ophy, as it had been developed under the influence of Aii&totle and 
the Arabians, was, and must leinaiii, in its inner natuie, alien to 
piecisely those doctiines of the Ghiistian leligion which weie spe- 
cific and distinctive With a full consciousness of this opposition, 
Albeit proceeded to his gieat task He nndeistood that the distinc- 
tion betneen natural and lecealed lelujion^ which he found m exist- 
ence, could no loiigei be put out ot sight, that philosophy and 
theology could no longer be identified, but he hoped and laboured 
wiih all his strength that this distinction might not be allowed to 
become a contradiction He abandoned the doctrine that the in 3 ^b- 
teiies of theology, the doctrines of the Tiinity and of the lucai- 
nation, can be made rational, and, on the other hand, he collected in 
favoui of the Church doctiine the teaching of the Philosophei 
on such important points as the question concerning the eternity or 
tenipoial duiation of the world He sought to show that all which 
is known in philosophy by the natural light (luniine natunili) 
holds good also in theology, but that the human soul can know 
coinxiletely only that, the piinciples of which it caines within itself, 
and that, therefore, in such questions as those in which philosophical 
knowledge comes to no finally valid decision and must leraaiu 
standing befoie the antinomy of different possibilities, levehitiun 
gives the decision, — a view in which Albeit follows mainly the 
results of Maimonides Faith is nieiitoixous ]ust because it cannot 
be proved or established by an}’’ natural insight Ilevelation is above 
reason, but not contrary to reason 

This standpoint foi harmonising natuial and revealed theology 
IS essentially that taken by ThomaSy although he seeks to limit still 
more, if ];>ossible, the extent of that which is to be withdrawn from 
philosophical insight and given into the possession of faith Accoid- 
mg to the fundamental thoughts of his system, moieovei, he 
apprehends this relation as a relation of different stages of 
development, and sees accordingly, in philosophical knowledge, a 
possibility given in maiPs natural endowment, which is brought 
to full and entire realisation only by the grace active in levela- 
tion 

It IS therefore important to notice that Scholasticism, just in this 
its highest point, was far from identifying philosophy and theology, 
or from making the task of the former, as has often been repre- 
sented, an uniesting comprehension of dogma This conception 
belongs to the beginnings of mediaeval science, eg to Anselm, and 
is found sporadically in the times when Scholasticism was entering 
upon its dissolution. So, for example, Baymundus Lullus projected 
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hi& “(jieat Art”^ essentially in the opinion that this^ by making 
possible a systematic explanation of all tiuths, will be adapted to 
convince all unbelieveis ” of the truth of the Christian religion 
So, too, latei, Raymond of Sabunde aimed to prove with the help of 
Luirs Alt that if God has revealed himself in a double mannei, m 
the Bible {liber saiptiis) and in N’atuie {Ubei vivus)^ the contents 
of these two levelatioiis, of which the one lies at the basis of theol- 
ogy, the other at the basis of philosophy, must evidently be the 
same But in the classical time of Scholasticism the distinction 
between natural and revealed theology was always kept in mind, 
and was diawn the more sharply, the more the Oh irch had occasion 
to guard against the confusion of its dootiine with natuial 
theology ” 

3 Hence there were very faithful sons of the Church who 
broadened again the cleft between philosophy and ;heology, and ulti- 
mately made it so wide that it could not be bridged At their head 
stands Puns Scotus, who taught that theology shoi' d be conceived 
and treated only as a practical discipline, philosop ^y, on the con- 
trary, as pure theory Hence for him and for the c«'‘ atinuers of his 
doctrine, the relation between the two is no longer jhat of supple- 
mentation, but that of separation Between the two opposing teiri- 
tories of revelation and of rational knowledge, natural theology 
shiivels into an extieme poverty of domain The compass of the 
mysteiies of theology that are inaccessible for natural knowledge 
increases more and more , with Duns Scotus the beginning of the 
created world in tune and the immoitahty of the human soul belong 
to this spheie ; and Occam even denies the cogency of the usual 
arguments with which rational theology was wont to prove the 
existence of God. 

This criticism is rooted essentially in the purpose to assure to 
faith its just right, and in this purpose it is completely honest. In 
connection with the metaphysical dualism which had again become 
pronounced (see below, No 5) the knowledge of the understanding, 
bound as it was to sense-perception, seemed incapable of searchmg 


1 This wrong-headed, and yet in many respects interesting and therefore 
frequently attempted, discovery, consisted in a system of concentric rings, each 
of which bore a group of concepts divided into circular compartments By 
shifting these rings, all possible combinations between concepts were to be 
brought about, problems given, and their solutions stated Thus there was a 
Figura A (Dei) which contained the whole theology, a Figura Animse which 
contained psychology, etc Mnemo-technic attempts, and such as aim at the 
discovery of a universal language, or of a sy.steni of symbols for expressing 
philo^phioal ^oughts, have frequently been attached to this ars combinatorial 
The introduction of the algebraic method of reckoning by letters is also con- 
nected with these eltforts 
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the mysteiies of the supernatuial world Thus men like Gerson 
based then mystical doctime piecisely upon Nominalism. The 
difference between philosophy and theology is necessaiy , the con- 
tradiction between knowledge and faith is unavoidable Revelation 
has its soiiice in giace, and has the divine realm of grace toi its con- 
tent, rational knowledge is a natural process of leciprocal inter- 
action between the knowing mind and the objects of peiception 
Therefore, though Nominalism escaped from the scholastic method 
with difficulty, and was late in reaching its goal, it necessaiily 
ended m regarding Nature as the sole object of science At all 
events, philosophy now set itself as secular science, over against 
theology as divine science 

So Duns Scotus and Occam employed language which externally 
IS quite in harmony with the twofold truth ” That definition of 
the boundaries was intended to assert, that in matters of faith dia- 
lectic has nothing to say But it could not fail to be the result, 
that in the case of others, this separation would lead to the oppo- 
site consequence and back to the original meaning of the claim of 
a double truth It became a charter of liberty for the secular 
philosophy” Dialectical investigation could be pursued even to 
the boldest propositions, and yet all offence might be avoided if one 
only added that the proposition was so secvLiiduin rationem, but that 
secundim Jidem thB opposite was of couise true This occurred so 
frequently that the Thomists and Liilli&ts became zealous against it 
In the case of many, to be sure, who availed themselves of this 
principle, we cannot doubt that this was then honest opinion , but 
it is just as sure that others, with full consciousness of their pro- 
cedure, found in this only a convenient pretext, in order to present 
under the protection of this restriction the doctrines of a philosophy 
that in its inner spirit was at variance with faith At all events, 
this applies to the school of the Averroists which flourished in 
Padua toward the end of the fifteenth century 

4 Parallel to this changeful process of transformation in the 
relation between theology and philosophy, and in closest connection 
with it, goes an analogous development of metaphysical psychology, 
and both have reference in like measure to the fundamental relation 
between the supersensuous and the sensuous worlds Here, too, 
dualism is the starting-point, and afterwards again the end This 
dualism had been developed to an especial degree of sharpness by 
the Victonnes at the close of the first period In this Mysticism 
the last bonds between body and soul were cut, and reconciliation 
was made impossible The spiritual and material worlds fell apart 
as separate spheres of the universal reality 
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Now, however, Anstotelianism fulfilled its liistoiical mission of 
overcoming the two-worlds theory iii Augustine, as formeily m 
Plato, and in the Thomi^t psychology the conception of development, 
and of the gradual building up ol phenomena, was intended to 
bridge that separation While Hugo of St Victor had diawn the 
dividing line in the cieated woild thiough the midst of luaii^s natuie, 
by emphasising the complete impossibility of any compaiison be- 
tween the two substances theie brought together, the human soul 
was now to he understood as just that connecting link, through the 
medium ot which the two woilds come into organic interaction in 
the one coiiise of development of all things 

Thomas attains this result by an extraordinarily acute transfor- 
mation of the Aristotelian doctiine of Forms and their relation to 
matter The mateiial and the immaterial worlds are charactei ised 
by the fact that, in the latter, puie Forms (foimce sepaiatce, called 
also subsistent Forms) are real or actual as active intelligences with- 
out any attaclunent to matter, while in the formei, Foims realise 
themselves only in union with matter (inherent Forms) The hu- 
man soul, as lowest of the pure intelligences, is a forma separata 
(on winch rests its immoitality) and, at the same time, as entelechy 
of the body, it is the highest of those Forms which realise them- 
selves in mattei But these two sides of its nature aie bound 
together in it to an absolute substantial unity, and this unity is the 
only Form which is at the same time subsistent and inherent ^ In 
this way the senes of individual beings proceeds from the lowest 
Forms of material existence, on past plant and animal life, thiough 
the himan soul, with uninterrupted continuity over into the world 
ot pure intelligences — the angels,^ and finally to the absolute Form 
- — the deity The cleft between the two worlds is closed in Thomism 

by this central position of metaphysical psychology 
o But it seemed to the following period that the cleft was closed 
only by bemg plastered over, as it were, and that the union of so 
heterogeneous attributes as the entelechy of the body and the sub- 
sistence of a pure intelligence was more of a load than the con- 
ception of individual substance was able to bear Hence Duns 
Scotus, whose metaphysics likewise moves naturally within the 
Aristotelian terminology, introduced an (inherent) forma corporei- 
fails between the intelligent soul, which he too designates as the 
essential Form of the body, and the body itself ; and thus tiie 

^ In this IS concentrated in a conception the antliropocent) xc way of viewing 
the world, which even Thomism did not overcome 

« Thomas constructs hia scale of forms in the material world according to 
Aristotle, m the spiritual world according to Dionysius the Areopagite. 
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Aiigustmian and Victoiinian separation of the conscious essence 
fiom the physiological vital force was again re-established 

Occam not only made this distinction his own, but, foiced to 
insert another gradation, analysed the conscious soul into an intel- 
lectual and a sensitive part, and ascribed real importance to this 
separation It seems to him that the sensuous activities ot con- 
sciousness can as little be united with the rational nature whose 
vocation it is to behold the immateiial world, as can the form and 
motion of the body Thus for him the soul is split up into a num- 
ber of individual faculties, to deteiniuie the relation of which 
occasions great difficulties, especially with legaid to then spatial 
inter-relation 

6 The essential thing in tins is that the world of conscious- 
ness and that of corporeal bodies become again completely sepa- 
rated , and this is shown especially in Occam’s theory of knowledge, 
which proceeded from these piesuppositions to an extremely signifi- 
cant innovation 

In their doctrine of the species iiitellKjibiles the two ^‘Eealists,” 
Thomas and Duns Scotus, had alike followed, though with some vari- 
ations, the old Greek idea, that in the knowing piocess, by means of 
the co-operation of the soul and of the external object, a copy of 
the latter arises, which is then ap^irehended and beheld by the soul 
Occam strikes out these species intelhgibiles as a useless doubling^ of 
the external reality, which according to this view, in so fai as it is 
an object of knowledge, would be assumed as having still another 
existence (m psychical reality) But by this act sensuous Jcnoioledge 
loses fo'i him its diameter of being a copy as compared with its object 
An idea {conceptus^ mtellectio ? ei) is as such a state or an act of the 
soul (passio — intentio anmee), and forms in this a sign {signum) 
foi the corresponding external thing But this inner structure is 
something of a different nature from the outer reality of which it is 
the sign, and therefore it is no copy of it We can speak of a ^^re- 
semblance ” only in so far as in this case the inner reality {esse 
objective — content of consciousness) and the outer leality {esse foi- 
malitei or subjective = objective reality in the present sense of the 
word ^‘objective” necessarily relate to each other, and, so to speak, 
form corresponding points in the two heterogeneous spheres 

Thus the beginning of a psychological and epistemological idealism 


1 According to his methodical principle entia piceter necessitateni non esse 
muUiplicanda , j 

^ The terms ** objective ” and “ subjective’’ m the Middle Ages nave accora- 
ingly a meaning exactly die reverse of that which they have in present 


usage. 
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develops among the Teimmists out of the old duality of mind 
and body the woild of consciousness is another world than the 
world of things What is found in the former is not a copy, but 
only a sign for something without which corresponds to it Things 
are othei than oui ideas {idem) of them 

7 Lastly, Augustine’s dualism appeared m its complete bald- 
ness in his conception ot Imtoiy The realm of God and that of the 
devil, the Chuich and the political state, heie confronted each other 
in rigid antithesis The historical conditions of which this doctrine 
was the reflex, had become changed completely since Augustine’s 
day But hitheito tlie Middle Ages had not only lacked historical 
conceptions which would have been adapted to correct this doctrine, 
but scientific thought had been employed in such a one-sidedly theo- 
logical and dialectical manner, that ethical and social problems had 
remained faither outside the horizon of philosophers than had phys- 
ical problems And yet at the same time, history was seeing move- 
ments of such grand dimensions that science also must necessarily 
take a position with regard to it If she was able to do this in the 
second period in a manner completely worthy of the greatness of 
the subject, she owed her strength for this again to the Aristotelian 
system, which gave the means into her hand of mastering in thought 
the great connected structures of political and historical life, of 
arranging in her metaphysics these forms of the series of develop- 
ment, and thus of putting into conceptions the mighty import of 
that which she was living through. Indeed, in this line in which 
the Arabian commentators had not gone before lies the most brilliant 
achievement of medimval philosophy,^ and since Albert’s interest lay 
more on the side of physics, the chief credit here falls to Thomas, 
Thomas regards the political state, not as did Augustine, as a con- 
sequence of the fall, but as a necessary member m the world’s life 
In his view, therefore, law or right also flows from the divine nature 
and must be so conceived, above all human institutions stands the 
lex natumliSj upon which rest morality and the life of society. In 
particular, however, as is proved by language, by the need of help 
which the individual feels, and by the impulse toward society, man 
IS by his nature destined for life in a state The end of the state is, 
according to Aristotle’s teaching, to realise virtue, and from this end 
all the characteristics of the state are to be developed (m philosoph- 
ical law — Natural Piglit or Law) But — and here the new thought 
begins — that civic virtue to which the state should educate its 
citizens does not exhaust man’s destiny In this he fulfils only his 


1 Cf W. Dilthey, Einlntung m die GeiatemissmschafteTi, I 418 f. 
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purpose as an earthly being , liis higher destiny is the salvation 
which g'taee offers him in the community ot the Church But as 
the higher everywhere realises itself through the lowei, and the 
lower exists for the sake of the higher, the political community is 
to be the preparation for that higher community of the State ot 
God Thus the state becomes subordinate to the Church as the 
means to the end, as the preparatoiy to the complete. The com- 
munity of the eaithly life is the school for that of the heavenly — 

PRiBAMBULA GRATIiB 

By the side of the teleology of Nature which Greek philosophy had 
worked out, patiistic thought had set the teleology of history (cf § 
21, 6) , but the two had remained unconnected The doctrine ot the 
state set forth by Thomas subordinates the one to the other in a 
system of thought, and m so doing completes the most deeply and 
widely reaching union of the ancient and Christian conceptions of 
the world that has ever been attempted 

With this the capstone is fitted to the metaphysical structure of 
Thomisra By this transition from the community of JiTatuie into 
that of grace, man fulfils the task which his position in the universe 
assigns him, but he fulfils it, not as an individual, but only in the 
race The ancient thought of the state lives again in Christianity, 
but the state is no longer an end in itself, it is the best means for 
carrying out the divine world-plan Chatia natuiam non tolht sed 
perftoit 

8 But even this highest synthesis did not long endure As in 
political life, so also m theory, the relation of Church and state took 
on a form that was very much less harmonious Witii Dante the 
relation of subordination is already exchanged for that of co-ordina- 
tion The poet shares with the metaphysician the thought that 
because man’s destined end is to be attained only in the race, this 
makes a perfect unity in political organisation requisite Both de- 
mand the univei sal state^ the “ monarchia ” and see in the Empire the 
fulfilment of this postulate. But the great Ghibelline cannot think 
theocratically, as does the Dominican monk , and where the latter 
assigns to the impermm the place of subordination beneath the sace?- 
dotium, the former sets the two over against each other as powers of 
like authority God has destined man for earthly and for heavenly 
happiness in like measure to the former he is conducted by the 
state, by the natural knowledge of philosophy , to the latter he is 
guided by the Church, by means of revelation In this co-ordination 
the ]oy in the world, characteristic of the Eenaissance, hursts forth 
as victoriously as does the feeling of strength which belongs to the 
secular state. 
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And along this luxe the development proceeded When the graded 
scale of reality constructed by Thomas was severed in. the midst of 
man’s nature, the spiiitual and political powers fell apait, as did the 
spiiitual and corpoieal ■worlds, and the theory affoided the con- 
venient means of banishing the saceidotium to the supra-mundane 
inner nature, and putting the impel luin into sole control within 
the woild of sense Tins is precisely the point of view from which 
Occam, in his Disjmtatio with reference to the controversy between 
the papacy and the temporal power, took his position upon the side 
of the latter Nor yet is it any longer possible, in accoi dance with 
his presuppositions, to base the theory of the state upon the realistic 
thought of the human race as a whole, bound together foi the real- 
isation of one end The Nominalist sees as a substantial back- 
ground in social and historical life, only the individuals who will, 
and he regards state and society as pioducts of interests (honum 
commune) In theoiy, as in life, individualism prevails ^ 

§ 36 The Primacy of the Will or of the Intellect. 

^y Kahl, Die Zehre vom JPnmat des Willens bei Augustinus, Duns Scotus 
unit Destmtes 

In closest connection with all these general questions stands a spe- 
cial psychological problem, which was vigorously discussed through- 
out this whole period, and in reference to which the points of 
opposition between the parties of the time may be recognised upon a 
smaller scale, but all the more sharply focussed It is the question 
whether among the powers of the soul the higher dignity belongs 
to the will or to the intellect {utia potent la nohilioi) It takes so 
broad a space m the literature of this period that the attempt might 
have been made to look upon the psychological antithesis which 
unfolds in connection with it as the leading motive of the whole 
period But the course of the development shows too clearly that 
the real impelling forces lay m religious metaphysics, and the 
rigidity of systematic conception which distinguishes the philoso- 
phical doctrines of this period explains sufficiently why it is that 
their position with leference to an individual problem may appear 
as typical for the different thmkers. It still remains characteristic 
that this problem is a question taken from the domain of the inner 
world 

^ This doctrine of Occam’s concerning secular power and law is followed out 
to the extreme consequence of the omnipotence of the state by Occam’s jfnend, 
Marsiltus of Padua, whose treatise, Defensor Paas (1346), carries out m 
rigorous lines the attempt to establish the theory of the state upon the utilitarian 
and nominalistic basis using the Epicurean theory of compact (above, § 14, 6) 
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In this question, also, the two mam bodies of tiadition, Angus- 
tiniamsm and Anstotelianism, were not at one , but their i elation was 
here in nowise that of an outspoken opposition For Augustinianisin 
the question was in geneial awkwardly stated For in this system 
the oneness of nature in the personality was so strongly emphasised, 
and the intei -relation of the diffeient sides of its activity was so 
often made prominent, that a relation of rank in the pioper sense was 
really out of the question But on the otliei hand, especially in his 
doctiine of knowledge, Augustine had assigned to the will as the 
impelling power — even in the process of ideation — a position 
so cential that it was not shaken in its importance foi empiiical 
facts, even though the iN'eo-Platonic contemplation of the deity was 
maintained as the final goal of development On the contraiy, the 
intellectualism of the Aristotelian system was quite undoubted, 
and if it still admitted any increase, it had received it fiom the 
Aiabian philosophy, especially from Avenoism Thus antitheses 
piesented themselves which were soon enough to break forth to 
open contioveisy 

Thomism in this point, also, followed Aristotle unconditionally, 
finding at its side in this case the neaily related German Mysticism, 
and as its opponents the Augustmians, Scotists, and Occamists, so 
that, as thus grouped, the opposition between the Dominicans and 
the Franciscans finds general expression 

1 The question as to the pie-emmeiice of the will or of the intel- 
lect develops at first as a purely psychological controveisy, and de- 
mands a decision upon the point, whether in the course of the psychical 
life the dependence of the wilTs decisions upon ideas, or that of the 
movements of ideas upon the will, is the greater It was there- 
fore adapted to further the beginnings of a treatment of psychology 
that concerned itself especially with the history of mental develop- 
ment (cf § 24), and it would have been able to do this in a higher 
degree than was actually the case if it had not always been trans- 
ferred to the ground of dialectic or to the metaphysical domain 
This latter transfer occurred principally in consequence of the fact 
that the conception of freedom^ which always involves ethical and 
religious questions, was looked upon as the point m controversy 
Both paities, indeed, desired to maintain oi defend man’s freedom ” 
in the interest of responsibility but this was possible only as they 
gave different meanings to the word. 

Now, in individual cases, Thomas admits an influence of the will, 
not only upon motion, but also upon affirmation or demal of ideas 
In particular, he recognises absolutely such an influence in belud 
But in general he regards the will, quite accoiding to the ancient 
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model, as determnied by knowledge of the good The intellect not 
only apprehends in general the idea of the good, but also, in each 
individual case, discerns what is good, and thereby determines the 
will The will necessarily strives for that which is known to be 
good, it IS theiefoie dependent upon the intellect The latter is 
the sujjiemus motor of the psychical life, ^^rationality,” so said 
EcMait also, is the head of the soul, and even romantic love 
clings only to knowledge Freedom (as ethical ideal) 
IS lienee, according to Thomas, that necessity which exists upon the 
basis of knowledge, and, on the other hand, (psychological) freedom 
of choice {facultas electiva) is nevertheless only possible by reason 
of the fact that the unde i standing presents to the will various pos- 
sibilities as means toward its end, the will then deciding for that 
which IS known to he best, — the view held by Albert also. Tins 
intellectualistic cletm miuism, in connection with which Thomas him- 
self always insisted that the decision of the will depends only upon 
puiely internal knowing activities, was extended by his contempoiary 
Gottfried of Fontmne to the point of making even the sensuous 
presentation {phantasma) the causa efficiens of the wilPs activity 
But the opponents made then attack just m connectiou with this 
conception of necessary determination The rising of ideas, so 
Henry of Ghent had already taught, and after him Duns Scotus, and 
still later Oceania is a natural process, and the will becomes un- 
avoidably entangled in this if it is to be completely dependent upon 
ideas But with this, said Scotus, contingency (i.c possibility of 
being otherwise or '‘power to the contiary ”) in the will’s functions 
IS irreconcilable for the piocess of l^ature is always determined in 
one way ; where it prevails there is no choice With contingency, 
however, responsibility also falls to the ground Kesponsibility can 
therefore be preserved only if it is acknowledged that the intellect 
exercises no compelling power over the will To be sure, the co- 
operation of the ideational faculty is indispensable in the case of 
every activity of the will • it presents the will its objects and the 
possibilities of its choice But it does this only as the servant, and 
the decision remains with the master The idea is never more than 
the occasioning cause {causa per accidens) of the individual volition , 
the doctrine of Thomas confuses practical consideration with pure 
intellect If the latter gives the object, the decision is still solely 
a matter of the will; the will is the movens per se, to it belongs 
absolute self-determmation 

IndetermimsM, as Scotus and Occam teach it, sees therefore in the 
will the fundamental power of the soul, and maintains conversely, 
that as a matter of fact the will on its side determines the develop- 
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ment of the intellectual activities Following the piocedure of 
Heniy of Ghent, ^ according to whom the theoietical functions 
become more active according as they are more immaterial, Scotiis 
attempted to prove the proposition ]ust stated, in a higlil} inteiest- 
ing manner. The natuial process, he says, produces as the fiist 
content of consciousness {cogitatio jpnma) a multitude of ideas 
which aie more or less confused and ini- 

];)erfect Of these only those become distinct {distnitta) and peifuct 
on which the will, which in this process is detei mined by nothing 
further, fixes its attention Scotus also teaches at the saiiie tune 
that the will stiengtliens in then intensity these ideas which it 
raises from the confused to the distinct condition, and tlmt the 
ideas to which the will does not apply itself ultimately cease to 
exist, on account of their weakness 
In addition to these psychological arguments, we find appearing • 
in the controversy appeals to the authority of Anselm and Aiistotle 
on the one side, and to that of Augustine on the other, and fuithei 
a senes of other arguments These aie in pait of a pmely dia- 
lectical nature Such is the case when Thomas claims that 
the verum toward which the intellect aims is highei in lank than the 
bonum toward which the will strives, and ivhen Scotus doubts the 
authority for this gradation, and so again when Thomas expi esses 
the opinion that the intellect apprehends the pure, single conception 
of the good, while the will is concerned only with the special 
empirical forms assumed by the good, and when Henry ot Ghent 
and Scotus, exactly reversing this statement, develop the thought 
that the will is always directed only towaid the good as such, while 
the understanding has to show in what the good consists m a 
particular case With such variations the matter was later tossed 
to and fro a great deal, and Johaunes Bundnn is an example of 
those who stand undecided between deternuiusm and indeteimiinsm 
For the latter view speaks lesponsibility, tor the torinei the prin- 
ciple that every event is necessaiily detei mined by its conditions 

Other arguments which become intei woven in the contioveisy 
trench upon the more general domains of the conceptions of the 
world and of life 

2 To this class belongs, first of all, the transfer of the question 
of the relative rank of will and intellect to God The extreme 
intellectualism of the Arabians had, in Averroes, excluded the 
faculty of will from the Supreme Being, in accordance with the 
Anstolelian motifs that every act of will implies a want, a state of 


^ Whose view in this respect Bichard of Middletown also completely adopted. 
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iinpsrfsction and dopciidence , on th.G contrary AvicGbron, wlio 6x- 
ercised a strong influence upon Duns Scotus, liad defended the 
leligious principle that the world was cieated by the divine will, 
and in a similai line of thought William of Auveigne had main- 
tained the originality of the will as existing side by side with the 
intellect in the ebsence of God and in his creative activity These 
antitheses were now continued in the contioversy between Thomism 
and Scotism 

Thomas, indeed, as a matter of course, recognises the reality of 
the divine will, but he regards it as the necessary consequence of the 
divine intellect, and as deteiuinied in its content by the latter God 
creates only what in his wisdom he knows to be good, it is neces- 
sarily himself, i e the ideal content of his intellect, that forms the 
object of his will ; he necessaiily wills himself, and m this consists 
the freedom, detei mined only by himself, with which he wills indi- 
vidual things Thus the divine will is bound to the divine wisdom, 
which IS superior to it 

But just 111 this the opponents of Aquinas see a limitation of 
omnipotence which does not comport with the conception of the 
ens 7 'ealissmum A will seems to them sovereign, only if theie is 
for it no kind of determination or restiiction God cieated the 
world, according to Scotus, solely from absolute arbitiary will , he 
might have created it, if he had so willed, in other forms, relations, 
and conditions , and beyond this his completely undeteiinmed will, 
there are no causes The will of God with its undetermined crea- 
tive resolves is the original fact of all reality, and no further ques- 
tions must be asked as to its giounds, — even as the decision made 
by the will of a finite being with its libeium aibitinum indifferentiosj 
when placed before given possibilities, creates m every instance a 
new fact which cannot be understood as necessary 

3 The sharpest formulation of this antithesis comes to light in 
the fundamental metaphysical principles of ethics. On both sides 
the moral law is naturally regarded as God^s command But 
Thomas teaches that God commands the good because it is good, 
and is recognised as good by his wisdom , Scotus maintains that it is 
good only because God has willed and commanded it, and Occam 
adds to this that God might have fixed something else, might have 
fixed even the opposite as the content of the moral law For 
Thomas, therefore, goodness is the necessary consequence and mani- 
festation of the divine wisdom, and Eckhart also says that “be- 
neath the garment of goodness ” the essential nature of God is 
veiled , intellectualism teaches the pei seUas bom^ the rationally of 
the good. For intellectualism, morals is a philosophical discipline 
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whose principles are to be known by the natural light” ^^Con- 
science ” {synteiesis^) is a knowledge of God sub ratione bom With 
Scotus and Occam, on the contrary, the good cannot be an object of 
natural knowledge, for it might have been otherwise than it is , it 
IS determined not by reason, but by gioundless will Nothing, so 
Pierre d^Ailly teaches with extreme consistency, is in itself, or 
pe'i se, sin, it is only the divine command and piohibition which 
make anything such, — a doctrine whose lange is understood when 
we reflect that, according to the view of these men, God’s com- 
mand becomes known to man only through the mouth of the 
Chuich 

It IS also closely connected with this that theology, which for 
Thomas still remained a “speculative” science, became witli his 
opponents, as has been already indicated above (§ 25, 0), a “jirac- 
tical ” discipline Albert had already made intimations of this sort, 
Richaid of Middletown and Bonaventura had emphasised the fact 
that theology deals with the emotions , Eoger Bacon had taught 
that while all other sciences are based on reason or expeiience, 
theology alone has for its foundation the authority of the divine 
will Duns Scotus completed and fixed the separation between 
theology and philosophy by making it a necessary consequence of 
his metaphysics of the will 

4 The same contiast becomes disclosed with like distinctness 
in the doctiines of the final destiny of man, of his state in eternal 
blessedness The ancient Oeiopla, the contemplation of the divine 
majesty, free from will and from want, had in Augustine’s teaching 
formed the ideal state of the pardoned and glorified man, and this 
ideal had been made to waver but little by the doctiines of the ear- 
lier Mystics Now it found new siqiport in the Aiistotelian intel- 
lectualism, in accordance with which Albert thought that man, in so 
far as he is truly man, is intellect The participation in the divine 
being which man attains by knowledge is the highest stage of, life 
which he can reach On this account Thomas, too, sets the dianoetic 
virtues above the practical, on this account the visio divincB essentice^ 
the intuitive, eternal vision of God, which is lemoved beyond all 
that IS temporal, is for him the goal of all human stiiving Prom 
this vision follows co ipso the love of God, just as every determinate 


1 This word (written also sinderesi^, mndefi esis) has, since Albeit of Boll- 
stadt, occasioned much etymological cudgelling of biains Since, however, 
among the later physicians of antiquity (Sext Einp.) appears as a 

technical term for “observation,” it may be that (ruj'T 9 jpi 7 <ris, which is attested 
in the fourth century, originally signified “self-observation” in analogy with 
the Neo-Platonic usage in «ruvtt((r0ij(ris or avvelSnicns (cf p 234), and thus took 
on the ethico-religious sense of “ conscience ” (conseientia) 
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state of the will is necessarily attached to the corresponding state 
of the intellect Just this tendency of Thoinism was given its most 
beautiful expression by Dante, the poet of the system Beatrice is 
the poetic embodiment of this ideal, for all time 

Meanwhile a counter-current manifests its force on this point also. 
Hugo of St Victor had characterised the supreme angel choii by 
love, and the second by wisdom , and while Bonaventura regarded 
contemplation as the highest stage in the imitation of Christ, he 
emphasised expressly the fact that this contemplation is identical 
with ^<love ” Duns Scotus, howevei, taught with a decided polemi- 
cal tendency that blessedness is a state of the will, and that, too, of 
the will directed toward God alone, he sees man’s last glorification, 
not in contemplation, but in love, which is supeiior to contemplation, 
and he appeals to the woid of the Apostle, *^The greatest of these is 
love.” 

Hence as Thomas regarded the intellect, and Duns Scotus the 
will, as the decisive and determining element of man’s nature, 
Thomas could hold fast to Augustine’s doctrine of the gratia irresistir 
hihs^ according to which revelation determines irresistibly the intel- 
lect and with it the will of man, while Duns Scotus found himself 
forced to the “synergistic” view, that the reception of the opera- 
tion of divine grace is to a certain extent conditioned by the free will 
of the individual So the great successor of Augustine, with strict 
logical consistency, decided against the Augustinian doctrine of pre- 
destination 

6 On the other hand, the intellectualism of Thomas develops its 
extreme consequences in Geiman Mysticismf whose founder, Eckhart, 
IS entirely dependent upon the teachei of his Order m the con- 
ceptional outlines of his doctrine^ Eckhart goes fai beyond his 
master only in the one respect that as a much more original person- 
ality he is unweaned m his effort to translate the deep and mighty 
feeling of his piety into knowledge, and thus urged on by his inner 
nature he breaks through the statutory restrictions before which 
Thomas had halted Convinced that the view of the world given in 
the religious consciousness must be capable of being made also the 
content of the highest knowledge, he sublimates his pious faith to a 
speculative knowledge, and in contrast with the pure spirituality of 
this he looks upon the Church dogma as only the external, temporal 
symbol. But while this tendency is one that he shares with many 


» Ct S Denihe m the Archiv far Limrat^u Kult-Qes6h d M-A , II 
417 u So far, therefore, es Eckhart was really to be the “Bather of Gerinan 
speculation,” this speculation had its source m Thomas Aqumas and his teacher 
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other systems, it is his peculiarity that he does not wish to have the 
iniiiost and truest truth kept as the privilege of an exclusive circle, 
but desires rathei to commumcate it to all people He believes 
that the right understanding for this deepest essence of religious 
doctrine is to be found precisely in connection with simple piety, ^ 
and so he throws down from the pulpit among the people the finest 
conceptions constructed by science With a masteiy of language 
that marks the genius he coins Scholasticism into impressive pleach- 
ing, and creates for his nation the beginnings of its philosophical 
modes of expression,— beginnings which were of determining im 
fluence for the future 

But in his teaching the combined mystical and mtellectualistio 
elements of Thoinisni become intensified by the Neo-Platomc ideal- 
ism, which had probably reached him through the medium of Scotus 
Erigena, to the last logical consequence Being and knowledge a? e 
one, and all that takes place in the world is in its deepest essence a 
knowing process The procedure of the world forth out of God is 
a process of knowledge, of self-revelation, — the return of things 
into God IS a process of knowledge, of higher and higher intuition. 
The ideal existence of all that is real — so at a latei time said 
Nicolaus Cusanus, who made this doctrine of Eckhart’s Ins own — 
IS truer than the corporeal existence which appeals in space and 
time 

The original ground of all things, the deity, must therefore he 
beyond Being and knowledge,® it is above leason, above Being, it 
has no determination or quality, it is “ Nothing ” But this deity ” 
(of negative theology) reveals itself in the triune God,® and the 
God who IS and knows creates out of nothing the creatures whose 
Ideas he knows within himself , for this knowing is his creating. 
This process of self-revelation belongs to the essence of the deity; 
it IS hence a timeless necessity, and no act of will m the proper 
sense of the word is required for God to produce the world The 
deity, as productive or geneiative essence, as “ un-natured Nature ” 
[or Nature that has not yet taken on a nature], is real or actual only 
by knowing and unfolding itself in God and the world as produced 


1 Girman Mysticism is thus connected with the more geneial phenomenon, 
that the fast inci easing extemalisation which seized upon the life of the Church 
111 the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries drove piety everywhere into iiaths 
that lay outside the Church 

2 Evidently the same relation that subsisted in the system of Plotmus between 
the h and the wOs, a i elation in which thought and Being were held to coincide 

* The distinction between deity and God (divimtas and detis) was made dia- 
lectically hy Gilbert de la Porrfie m connection with the controversy over nni- 
versals and its relations to the doctrine of the Trinity 
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reality, as natured Kature^ God creates all — said Hicolaus Cusa- 
nus — that is to say, he is all And on the other hand, according 
to Echhart, all things have essence oi substance only in so far 
as they aie themselves God , whatever else appeals in them as 
phenomena, their determination m space and time, then “heie’’ and 
“ now ” (“ Hie ” and liic et nunc with Thomas), is nothing ^ 

The human soul, also, is therefoie in its inmost natuie of the 
divine essence, and it is only as a phenomenon in time that it 
possesses the variety of poweis oi faculties ” with winch it is 
active as a member of the natuia natunita That inmost essence 
Eckhart calls the “ Spaik,” ® and in tins he recognises the living 
point at which the world-piocess begins its return 
For to the ‘^Becoming” coiiesxjoiids the reverse process, the 
Anti-becoming” Entioenlen^^), the disappear ing And this, 
too, IS the act of knowledge by means of which the things 
which have been made external to the deity are taken back 
into the original Ground By being known by man the world of 
sense finds again its true spiiitual nature Hence human cogni- 
tion, with its ascent from sense perception to rational insight,^ 
consists in the ^^elimination” Abscheiden ”) of plurality and mul- 
tiplicity, the spiritual essence is freed from its enveloping husks. 
And this IS man’s highest task in the temporal life, since knowledge 
IS the most valuable of man’s powers He should indeed be also 
active ill this world, and thus bring his rational nature to assert 
Itself and gain control, but above all outer action, above the right- 
eousness of works which belongs to the sphere of sense, stands fiist 
the inner work,” cleanness of disposition, purity of heait, and 
above this in turn stands retirement or ‘^decease” {Abgeschieden- 
heit) and poverty ” of soul, the complete withdrawal of the soul from 
the outer world into its inmost essence, into the deity In the act 
of knowing it reaches that piuposelessness of action, that action not 
constiained by an end, that fieedom within itself, in which its beauty 
consists 


But even this is not perfect so long as the knowing process does 
not find its consummation. The goal of all life is the knowledge of 


and natura natm ata, wh\c\L were probably 
iSf m 37oT ^ § 27, 1), cf H Siebeck, Archiv f lesch I 

accepting the dialectical formulas, Eckhart tieats the 
EnTn? Ideas quite in the sense of the strict Eealism of Scotus 

meters!” ^ speaks slightingly of the Nominalists of his time as “litUe 

' Synteresis = santilla consctentm 

to the 
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God, but knowing is Being , it is a community of life and of Being 
with that which is known. If the soul would know God, it must 
be God, it must cease to be itself It must renounce not only sin 
and the woild, but itself also It must strip off all its acquired 
knowledge, and all present knowing of phenomena , as the deity is 
^^jS'othing,” so it is apprehended only in this knowledge that is a 
not-knowing — docta ignoimtia, it was later called by Nicolaus, and 
as that Nothing” is the original giound of all reality, so this not- 
knowing is the highest, the most blessed contemplation It is no 
longei an act of the individual, it is the act of God in man , God 
begets his own essence within the soul, and in his puie eternal 
nature the Spark” has stripped off all its poweis through which it 
woiks in time, and has effaced then distinction This is the state 
of supra-rational knowing when man ends his life in God, — the 
state, of which Nicolaus of Cusa said, it is the eternal love {chai itas), 
which IS known by love (ainoie) and loved by knowledge 

§ 27 The Problem of Individuahty 

The doctrine of Geiman Mysticism, which had arisen fiom the 
deepest personal piety and from a genuine individual need felt in 
a life whose religion was puiely internal, thus runs out into an ideal 
of exaltation, of self-denial, of i enunciation of the woilcl, in the 
presence of which everything that is particular, eveiy individual 
reality, appears as sin or imperfection, as had been the case m tlie 
ancient Oiiental view In this thought the contradiction that was 
inherent in the depths of the Augustiiiian system ( cf p 287) became 
fully developed and immediately palpable, and it thus becomes evident 
that the Neo-Platonic intellectualism, in whatever foiui it appeared 
from the time of Augustine to that of Master Eckhait, was in itself 
alone always necessarily inclined to contest the metaphj’sical self- 
subsistence of the individual, while the other party maintained this 
self-subsistence as a postulate of the doctrine of the vill Accoid- 
ingly, when in connection with the inciease of intellectualism the 
univei salistic tendency increased also, the counter-cLuient was neces- 
sarily evoked all the more powerfully, and the same antithesis in 
motives of thought which had led to the dialectic of the controversy 
over universals (cf p 289) now took on a more real and metaphys- 
ical form 111 the question as to the ground of existence in individual 
beings (pnncipium individuationis) , 

1 The stimulus for this was furnished by the far-reachmg conse- 
quences to which universalism and intellectualism had led among 
the Arabians Por the Arabians, in mteipieting the Aristotelian 
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system, had proceeded in the direction which had been iiitioduced 
in antiquity by Strato (ot p 179 f ), and which among the later coin- 
inentators had been maintained chiefly by Alexandei of Aphrodisias 
This direction was that of natuialism, which would fain remove 
from the system of the Stagirite even the last tiaces of a metaphys- 
ical separation between the ideal and the sensuous This effoit had 
become concentrated upon two points upon the relation of God to 
the world, and upon that of the reason to the other faculties In 
both these lines the peculiar nature of the Arabian Peripatetic doc- 
time developed, and this took place by complicated transformations 
of the Aiistotelian conceptions of Foim and Matter 

In geneial, we hnd in this connection in the Andalusian philoso- 
phy a tendency to make mattei metaphysically self-subsistent It 
is conceived of, not as that which is meiely abstractly possible, but 
as that which bears within itself as living geiins the Forms peculiar 
to it, and brings them to lealisation in its movement At the same 
time Averi oesy as regards particular cosmic processes, held fast to 
the Aristotelian principle that eveiy movement of matter by which 
it realises out of itself a lower Form, must be called forth by a 
higher Form, and the graded series of Foims finds its teimination 
above lu God, as the highest and first mover The transcendence 
of God could be united with this view, as the doctrine of Avicehron 
shows, only if matter were regarded as itself created by the divine 
will But on the other hand, this same Jewish philosopher, pro- 
ceeding from the same presuppositions, insisted that with the excep- 
tion of the deity, no being could be thought of otherwise than as 
connected with matter, that accordingly even the spiritual Forms 
need for their reality a matter in which they inhere, and that finally 
the living community of the universe demands a single mattei as 
basis for tbe entire realm of Forms The more, however, in the 
system of AumoeSy matter was regarded as eternally in motion 
within itself, and as actuated by unity of life, the less could the 
moving Foim be separated fioni it realiter, and thus the same divine 
All-being appeared on the one hand as Form and moving force 
(natw o, naturans) , and on the other hand as matter, as moved world 
{natura naturata) 

This doctrine with regaid to mattery that it is one in nature, is 
informed within, and is eternally in motion of itself y became ex- 
tended with Averroism as an extiemely naturalistic interpretation 
of the philosophy of Aristotle It now became reinforced by those 
consequences of dialectical Bealism which compelled the view that 
God, as the en gmeraliBsimumy is the only substance, and that in- 
things are but the more or less transient Forms in which 
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this single substance becomes realised (cf § 23) The Amahicans 
thus teach that G-od is the one single essence {essentia) oi all things, 
and that cieation is only an assuming of foiin on the part of this 
divine essence, a realising, completed in eternal movement, of all 
possibilities contained in this one single matter David of Dinant^ 
establishes this same pantheism with the help of Avicebion^s con- 
ceptions, by teaching that as “hyle^^ {ie corporeal matter) is the 
substance of all bodies, so mind {latio — mens) is the substance of 
all souls , that, however, since God, as the most univeisal of all es- 
sences, is the substance of all things whatever, God, mattei, and 
mind are, in the last resoit, identical, and the world is but their 
self-realisation in particular forms 

2 But the metaphysical self-subsistence of the individual mind 
was involved m doubt by yet another line of thought Aristotle 
had made the voSs, as the everywhere identical rational activity, 
join the animal soul ‘ .lom without,” and had escaped the difficul- 
ties of this doctiiiie because the pidblem of personality, which 
emerged only with the Stoic concexition of the •^ytpoviKov, did not 
as yet lie within the hoiizon of his thought But the commenta- 
tors, Gieek and Arabian, who developed his system did not shiink 
before the consequences that resulted from it for the metaphysical 
value of mental and spiritual individuality 

In the thought of Alexandei of Aphodisias we meet, under the 
name of the ^^passive intellect” (cf p 150), the capacity of the in- 
dividual psyche to take up into itself, in accordance with its whole 
animal and empirical disposition, the operation of the active reason, 
and this intellectus agens (agreeably to the naturalistic conception of 
the whole system) is here identified with the divine mind, which is 
still thought only as “ separate Form ” (intellectus sepai atus) But 
with Simplicius, m accordance with the hfeo-Platonic metaphysics, this 
intellectus agens which realises itself in man’s rational knowledge 
has already become the lowest of the intelligences who rule the sub- 
lunary world ^ This doctrine finds an original development in the 
thought of Averi oes ® According to his view, the intellectus passivus 
is to be sought in the individual’s capacity ioT knowledge, a capacity 
which, like the individual himself, arises and perishes as Form of 
the individual body , it has validity, therefore, only for the indi- 
vidual, ard for that which concerns the particular The intellectus 

1 Following the Liber de Gausis and the paeudo-Boethian treatise Dp Um ot 
Umtatef cf B Haur6au mdie M^moires de PAcad des InscnpU,XXlX (1877), 
and <tlso A. Jundt, Histoire du Panthhsme Populaire au M -A (Paris, 1876) 

2 The so-called “ Theology of Aristotle ” identifies this vpOs with the Xrfyoy 
For particulars, see E Renan, Av et VAia , II § (iff 

® Cf principally his treatise De Animm Beatitudine ^ ^ 
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agenSf on the contrary, as a Porm existing apart from empirical in- 
dividuals and independent of them, is the eteinal genenc leason of 
the human oacBj which neither aiises nor peiishes, and which con- 
tains the universal truths in a manner valid for all It is the sub- 
stance of the tuily intellectual life, and the knowing activity of 
the individual is but a special manifestation of it This (actual) 
knowing activity (as intellectus acqui situs') is indeed in its con- 
tent, in its essence, eternal, since in so far it is just the active rea- 
son itself , on the contrary, as empiiical function of an individual 
knowing process, it is as transitoiy as the individual soul itself 
The completest incarnation of the active leason has, according to 
Avenoes, been given in Aiistotle ^ Man’s rational knowing is, 
then, an impersonal or supra-personal function it is the individiiars 
temporal participation in the eternal generic reason This latter is 
the unitaiy essence which realises itself in the most valuable activi- 
ties of personality 

Intimations of this x>an-psychism occasionally appear in the tram 
of Neo-Platonic Mysticism at an earlier peiiod in Western literature , 
as an outspoken and extended doctrine it appears by the side of 
Averroism about 1200, the two are eveiywheie named in conjunc- 
tion at the first when the erroneous doctrines of the Arabian 
Peripatetic thought are condemned, and it is one mam effort of 
the Dominicans to protect Aristotle himself from being confused 
with this doctrine Albert and Thomas both write a De Unitate 
Intellectus against the Averioists 

3 Pan-psychism encounters with Christian thinkers an oppo- 
sition in which the determining factor is the feeling of the meta- 
physical value of pejsonality, — the feeling which had been nour- 
ished by Augustine This is the standpoint from which men like 
William of Auveigne and Henry of Ghent oppose Averroes And 
this IS also the real reason why the main systems of Scholasticism 
— in diametrical contrast with Eckhart’s Mysticism — did not allow 
the Realism which was inherent m the intellectiialistic bases of 
their metaphysics to come to complete development Tliomisni 
was here in the more difficult case, for it maintained indeed, follow- 
ing Avicenna’s formula (cf p 299), that universals, and therefore 
also the genus soul,” exist only “ individualised,” i e in the indi- 
vidual empirical examples as their universal essence (qmdditas), 
but it ascribed to them, nevertheless, metaphysical priority in the 
divine mind It was therefore obliged to explain how it comes 


^ And with this the unconditional recognition of the authority of the Stagmte 
IS theoretically justified by Averroes 
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about that this one essence as universal matter presents itself in 
such manifold forms That is to say, it asked after the pringipium 
iNDivinuATioKis, and found it in the consideration that matter in 
space and time is quantitatively determined {matena signata) In 
the capacity of matter to assume quantitative differences consists the 
possibility of individuation, i e the possibility that the same Form 
{e g humanity) is actual in different instances or examples as indi- 
vidual substances Hence, according to Thomas, pure Forms (hepa- 
ratcB sive subsistentes) are individualised only through themselves , 
that is, there is but one example which corresponds to them Eveiy 
angel is a genus and an individual at the same time The inheient 
Forms, on the contrary, to which the human soul also belongs in 
spite of its subsistence (cf p 324), are actual in many examples, in 
accordance with the quantitative differences of space and time 
which their matter presents 

This view was opposed by the Franciscans, whose religions and 
metaphysical psychology had developed in intimate relation with 
Augustine’s teaching In their thought, first the individual soul, 
and then, with a consistent extension in general metaphysics, 
individual beings in general, are regarded as self-subsisting lealities 
They rejected the distinction of separate and inherent Forms 
Boiiaventuia, Henry of Ghent, and still more energetically Duns 
Scotus, maintained, following Avicebioii, that even intellectual 
Forms have their own matter, and Scotus teaches that the soul ” is 
not individualised and substantialised only after, and by means of, 
its relation to a definite body, as Thomas had taught, but that it is 
already in itself individualised and substantialised On this point 
Scotism shows a discord which had evidently not come to notice in 
the mind of its author It emphasises on the one hand, m the 
strongest manner, the Eeality of the universal, by maintaining the 
unity of matter (niateria primo~p>rima) quite in the Arabian sense, 
and on the other hand it teaches that this universal is only actual 
by being realised by the senes of Forms descending from the uni- 
versal to the particular, and ultimately by means of the definite 
individual Form (hcecceitas) This individual Form is therefore 
for Duns Scotus an original fact, no farther question as to its 
ground is permissible He designates individuality (both in the 
sense of individual substance and in that of individual occuirence) 
as the contingent {contingens) ; that is, as that which is not to be 
deduced from a univeisal ground, but is only to be verified as actual 
fact For him, therefore, as for his predecessor Eoger Ba(‘on, the 
inquiry for the principle of individuation has no meaning the indi- 
vidual IS the “ last ” Form of all reality, by means of which alone 
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universal mattei exists, and the question lather is, how, in piesence 
of the fact that the individual being with its determined foim is 
the only Reality, one can still speak of a Reality of universal 
^HiatuiPb 

From this noteworthy limitation of the doctrine of Scotus it 
becomes explicable that while some of its adherents, as for example 
Francis of Mayron, proceeded from it to extreme Realism, it sud- 
denly changed with Occam into the renewal of the nominalistic 
t/icsis, that only the individual is real and that the universal is but 
a piodnct of comparative thought 

4 The victouous development which Nominalism experienced in 
the second period of mediieval philosophy rests upon an extremely 
peculiar combination of very different motives of thought In the 
depths of this stream of development is dominant the Augustinian 
moment of feeling, which seeks to see the proper metaphysical value 
secured to the individual personality , m the mam philosophical 
curient the anti-Piatonic tendency of the Aristotelian theoiy of 
knowledge, now just becoming known, asserts itself, throwing its 
influence toward conceding the value of first substance to the 
e inpii leal individual only , and on the surface plays a logico-gram- 
matical schematism, which has its origin in the first operation of 
the Byzantine tradition of ancient thought® All these influences 
become concentrated in the impassioned, impressive personality of 
William of Occam. 

In their exposition of the doctrine of concepts and its application 
to the judgment and syllogism, the text-books of modern’^ logic, 
as type of which that of Petrus Hispanus may serve, lay an impor- 
tant emphasis upon the theory of “ supposition ” in a manner winch 
IS not without its piecedent in antiquity® According to this theory 
a class-concept oi term (terminus) may, in language, and, as was 
then supposed, in logic also, stand for the sum of its species, and a 
species-concept for the sum of all its individual examples (Jiomo = 
omnes homines), so that in the operations of thought a teim is 
employed as a sign for that which it means Occam develops NTom- 
inalism m the forms of this Tey minim ^ (cf. pp. 325 f) Individual 


1 This method for the solution of the problem of univeraals, peculiar to Buns 
Scotus, IS usually called Foymahm 

^ In fact, we may see lu the working of the text-book of Michael Psellos the 
first impetus of that accession of ancient material of culture which the West 
received by way of Byzantium, and which later in the Renaissance became 
definitely united with the two other lines of tradition that came, the one by 
way of Rome and York, the other by way of Bagdad and Cordova 

* The reader need only be reminded of the investigations of Fhilodexuus on 
signs and things signified (p. 162 , cf also p. 198) 

* Cf K PrantI in the Sitsi -Ber der Munch Acad , 1864, II a 68 
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things, to which Occam, following Seotus, concedes the lieality of 
original Forms, are represented in thought by us intuitively, without 
the mediation of species intelligihiles , hut these ideas oi mental lep- 
resentations are only the natural” signs for the things repiesented 
They have only a necessary reference to them, and have leal simi' 
larity with them as little as any sign is iieeessaiily like the object 
designated This relation is that of first intention ” But now as 
individual ideas stand foi {supponunt) individual things, so, in 
thought, speech, and writing, the undetermined ” geneial ideas of 
abstract knowledge, or the spoken or written words which in turn 
express these general ideas, may stand for the individual idea This 
“second intention,” in which the general idea with the lielp of the 
woid refers no longer directly to the thing itself, but piimanly to the 
idea of the thing, is no longei natural, but arbitiary or accoiding 
to one’s liking (adplacitum institiita) ^ Upon this distinction Occam 
rests also that of leal and latioml science the foimei lelates imme- 
diately or intuitively to things, the latter lelates abstractly to the 
immanent relations between ideas 

It is clear, according to this, that rational science also presupposes 
“real” science and is bound to the einpiiical material presented in 
the form of ideas by this real science, but it is also clear that even 
“ real ” knowledge apprehends only an inner world of ideaS) wlucli 
may indeed serve as “ signs ” of things, hut aie different from things 
themselves The mind — so Albert had incidentally said, and Ij^'ico- 
lans Cusanus at a later time earned out the thought — knows only 
what it has within itself , its knowledge of the woild, terminibtic 
lllominalism reasons, refers to the inner states into which its living 
connection with the real world puts it As contrasted with the true 
essence of things, teaches Nicolaus Cusanus, who committed himself 
absolutely to this idealistic Nominalism, human thought possesses 
only conjectures, that is, only modes of repiesentation which corre- 
spond to its own nature, and the knowledge of this relativity of all 
positive predicates, the knowledge of this non-knowledge, the doeta 
ignorantia, is the only way to go beyond rational science and attain 
to the inexpressible, signless, immediate community of knowledge 
with true Being, the deity 

6 In spite of this far-reachmg epistemological restriction, the 
real vital energy of Hominalism was directed toward the develop- 
ment of natural science ; and if its results during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries remained very limited, the essential reason for this 

1 The agreement of this with the contrarSt between and which had 
been asserted also m the ancient philosophy of language (Plato’s Cratifiva)^ 
IS obvious* 
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was that the scholastic method with its bookish discussion of authori- 
ties, which had now attained full perfection, controlled absolutely 
later as well as earlier the prosecution of science, and that the 
new ideas forced into this form could not unfold freely, — a phe- 
nomenon, moreovei, which continues far into the philosophy of the 
Renaissance, Poi all that, Duns Scotus and Occam gave the chief 
impetus to the movement in which philosophy, taking its place 
beside the metaphysics whose interests had hitherto been essentially 
religious, made itself again a secular science of concrete, actual fact, 
and placed itself with more and more definite consciousness upon 
the basis of empw icisni When Duns Scotus designated the hcecceitas 
or oiiginal individual Form, as contingent, this meant that it was to 
be known, not by logical deduction, but only by actual verification 
as fact , and when Occam declared the individual being to be the 
alone tiiily Real, he was thereby pointing out to “ real science the 
way to the immediate apprehension of the actual woild But in 
this point the two Pranciscans are under the influence of Roge'i 
Bacon, who with all his energy had called the science of his time 
fiom authoiities to things, fiom opinions to sources, from dialectic 
to expeneiice, from books to ligature At his side in this movement 
stood Albeit, who supported the same line of thought among the 
Dominicans, knew how to value the worth of original observation 
and expeiiment, and gave biilliant proof in his botanical studies 
of the independence of his own research But strongly as Roger 
Bacon, following Arabian models, uiged quantitative determinations 
in observation, and mathematical training, the tune was not yet 
ripe for natural research Attempts like those of Alexander 
Nekkain (about 1200), or those of Nicolaus d’Autricuna, at a later 
time (about 1350) , passed away without effect 

The fruitful development of empiricism during this period was 
only in the line of psychology. Under the influence of the Arabs, 
especially of Avicenna and of the physiological optics of Alhacen, 
investigations concerning the psychical life took on a tendency 
directed more toward establishing and arranging the facts of expe- 
rience This had been begun even by Alexander of Hales, by his 
pupil, J ohann of Rochelle, by Vincent of Beauvais, and especially 
by Albert, and in the system of Alfred the Englishman (Alfred de 
Sereshel, m the first half of the thirteenth century) we find a 
puiely physiological psychology with all its radical consequences 
These stirrings of a physiological empiricism would, however, have 
been repressed by the metaphysical psychology of Thomism, if they 
had not found their support in the Augustinian influence, which 
held fast to the expenence which peisonoMy has of itself, as its 
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higliest principle In this attitude JSemy of Glient^ especially, came 
forward m opposition to Thomism He formulated sharply the 
standpoint of inner experience and gave it decisive value, particu- 
larly in the investigation of the states of feeling Just in this 
point, in the empirical appiehension of the life of feeling, the 
theoiy of which became thus emancipated at the same time fiom 
that of the will and that of the intellect, he met support in Roger 
Bacon, who, with clear insight and without the admixture of meta- 
physical points of view, distinctly apprehended the difference m 
principle between outer and inner experience 

Ihus the remarkable result ensued, that purely theoretical science 
developed in opposition to intellectualistic Thomism, and in connec- 
tion with the Augustinian doctrine of the self-certainty of person- 
ality This self-knowledge was regarded as the most certain fact of 
^^real science,” even as it appeared among the nominalistic Mystics 
such as Pierre d'Ailly Hence “real science” in the departing 
Middle Ages allied itself rather to active human life than to llJTatare , 
and the beginnings of a “ secular ” science of the inter-relations of 
human society are found not only m the theories of Occam and 
Marsilius of Padua (cf p 328), not only in the rise of a richer, 
more living, and more “ inward ” writing of history, but also in an 
empirical consideration of the social relations, in which a Nicolas 
d^Oresme,^ who died 1382, broke the path 

6 The divided frame of mind in which the departing Middle 
Ages found itself, between the original presuppositions of its 
thought and these beginnings of a new, experientially vigorous 
research, finds nowhere a more lively expression than in the phil- 
osophy of Nicolaus Ousanus, which is capable of so many interpre- 
tations Seized in every fibre of his being by the fresh impulse of 
the time, he nevertheless could not give up the purpose of arrang- 
ing his new thoughts in the system of the old conception of the 
world 

This attempt acquires a heightened interest from the conceptions 
which furnished the forms in which he undertook to arrange his 
thoughts The leading motive is to show that the individual, even 
in his metaphysical separateness, is identical with the most uni- 
versal, the divine essence To this end Nicolaus employs for the 
first time, in a thoroughly systematic way, the related conceptions 
of the infinite and the finite All antiquity had held the perfect to 
be that which is limited within itself and had regarded only 
indefinite possibility as infinite In the Alexandrian philosophy, 


^ Cf concernmg him W Roscher, Zeitschr f Staatswissenschaft, 1863, 306 
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on tlie contrary, tlie highest being was stripped of all finite at- 
tributes In Plotinus the “One” as the all-forming power is 
provided with an unlimited intensity of Being on account of the 
infinity of matter in which it discloses itself , and also m Chiistian 
thought the power, as well as the will and the knowledge of G'od, 
had been thought more and more as boundless Heie the main 
additional motive was, that the will even in the individual is felt 
as a restless, never quiet striving, and that this wfiiiity of inner ex- 
penence was exalted to a metaphysical piinciple But Nicolaus was 
the fiist to give the method of negative theology its positive ex- 
pression by treating infinity gs the esbentwl thcii GcteristiG of God in 
antithesis to the world. The identity of God with the woild, 
required as well by the mystical view of the world as by the 
naturalistic, received, therefore, the formulation that in God the 
same absolute Being is contained infinitely, which m the woild 
presents itself in finite foims 

In this was given the faithei antithesis of unity and plurality 
The infinite is the living and eternal unity of that which in the 
finite appears as extended plurality But this plurality — and 
Cusanus lays special weight on this point — is also that of opposites 
What in the finite world appears divided into different elements, 
and only by this means possible as one thing by the side of another 
in space, must become adjusted and harmonised m the infinitude 
of the divine nature God is the unity of all opposites, the coin- 
cidentia opposiionmi'^ He is, therefore, the absolute reality in 
which all possibilities are eo ipso lealised {possest, can-is), while 
each of the many finite entities is in itself only possible, and is real 
or actual only thiough him ^ 

Among the oppositions which are united in God, those between him 
and the world, — that is, those of the infinite and the finite, and of 
unity and plurality, — appear as the most important In consequence 
of tins union the infinite is at the same time finite , in each of liis 
manifestations in phenomena the unitary deus implioitus is at the 
same time the deus explicitus poured foith into plurality (cf p 
290) God IS the greatest {maximum) and at the same time also 


1 Nicolaus also designates his own doctrine, in contrast with opposing sys- 
tems, as a coincidentia oppnsitorum^ smce it aims to do justice to all motives of 
earlier philosophy Cf the passages m Falokenberg, op cit , pp 60 fE 

^ Thomas expressed the same thought as follows God is the only necessary 
being, % e that which exists by virtue of its own nature (a thought which is to he 
pgarded as an embodiment of Anselm’s ontological argument, cf , § 23, 2), while 
in the case of all creatures, essence (or qmdditas — whatness) is really separate 
from existence^ in such a way that the former is m itself merely possible and 
^at the latter is added to it as realisation The relation of this doctrine to the 
fundamental Aristotelian conceptions, actus and potentifii is obvious 
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the smallest {minimum) But, on the other hand, in consequence 
of this union it follows also that this smallest and finite is in its 
own manner participant in the infinite, and presents within itself, 
as does the whole, a harmonious unity of the many 

Accordingly, the universe is also infinite, not indeed in the same 
sense in which God^ is infinite, but in its own way, that is, it is 
unlimited in space and time {inUrminatum^ or pnvitively infinite) 
But a certain infinity belongs likewise to each individual thing, 
in the sense that in the characteristics of its essence it caiiies 
within itself also the characteristics of all other individuals All 
is in all omnia uhique In this way every individual contains 
within itself the universe, though in a limited form peculiar to this 
individual alone and differing from all others In omnibus paitibus 
relucet totnm Every individual thing is, if rightly and fully known, 
a minor of the universe, — a thought which had alieady been ex- 
piessed incidentally by the Arabian philosopher Alkendi 

Naturally this is paiticularly true in the case of man, and in his 
conception of man as a microcosm Nicolaus attaches himself 
ingeniously to the terininistic doctrine The particular manner in 
which other things are contained in man is characterised by the 
ideas which form in him signs for the outer world Man mirrors 
the universe by his “ conjectures,^’ by the mode of mental lepre- 
sentation peculiar to him (cf above, p 343) 

Thus the finite also is given with and in the infinite, the individ- 
ual with and in the universal At the same time the infinite is 
necessary m itself, the finite, however (following Duns Scotus), is 
absolutely contingent, ie mere fact There is no proportion 
between the infinite and the finite , even the endless series of the 
finite remains incommensurable with the truly infinite The deri- 
vation of the world from God is incomprehensible, and fiom the 
knowledge of the finite no path leads to the infinite That which 
IS real as an individual is empirically known, its relations and the 
oppositions prevailing in it aie apprehended and distinguished by 
the understanding, but the perception or intuition of the infinite 
unity, which, exalted above all these opposites, includes them all 
within itself, is possible only by stripping off all such finite knowl- 
edge, by the mystical exaltation of the docta ignomntia Thus the 
elements which Cusanus desired to unite fall apart again, even m 
the very process of union The attempt to complete the mediaeval 
philosophy and make it perfect on all sides leads to its inner 
disintegration 
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J E Erdmann, Ye'tsucli mm wisse^ischafthchen Dmstellung der GeschwhU 
der neueren FliiloaopUie 3 pts , ui 6 vols Riga and Leips 1834-53 
H TTlrici, Geschichte und Kyitik der Fnncipien der neueien Fhilosophie 2 
vols Leips 1845 

Kuno Eisclier, GescJiichte der neiieien Fhilosophie 4th ed Heidelh 1897 ft 
[Eng ti of Vol I , Descartes and His School by J i* Goidy, N Y 1877 ] 
Ed Zeller, Geschichte dei deutschen Fhilosophie seit Leibniz 2d ed , Berlin, 
1875 

W Windelband, Geschichte der neuei en Fhilosophie 2 vols Leips 2d ed 1899 
R Ealckenbeig, Geschichte dei neueien Fhilosophie Leips 1886 [Eng tr. by 
A C Armstrong, N Y 1893 ] 

J ^ohsiWeT^ Geschichte del Naturphilosophie seit Bacon 2 vols Leips 1811-44 
J Baumann, Die Lehen von Baum, Zeit und Mathematifc in der neueien Phi- 
losophie 2 vols Berlin, 1868 f 

E Vorlander, Geschichte der philosophischen Moial~, Bechts-, und Staatslehve 
der Englander und Fi anzosen Marburg, 1856 
E Jodi, Geschichte der Ethik in der neueren Fhilosophie 2 vols Stuttgait, 
1882-89 

B Eunjer, Geschichte der christlichen Beligionsphilosophie seit dei Befoima- 
tion 2 vols Braunschweig, 1880-83 [Eng tr of Vol I , History of the 
Christian Philosophy of Beligion from the Befoimation to Kant, by W 
Hastie, Edin and N Y 1887 ] 

[B F Burt, History of Modern Philosophy 2 vols Chicago, 1892 ] 

The antitlieses -wliicli make their appearance in mediaeval philoso- 
phy at the time of its close have a more general significance , they 
show m theoretical form the self-conscious strengthening of secular 
civilisation by the side of that of the Church The undercuirent, 
which for a thousand years had accompanied the religious main 
movement of the intellectual life among the Western peoples, 
swelling here and there to a stronger potency, now actually forced 
its way to the surface, and m the centuries of transition its slowly 
wrested victory makes the essential characteristic for the beginning 
of modern times 

Thus gradually developing and constantly progressing, modern 
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science freed itself from mediaeval views, and the intricate process 
in which it came into being went hand in hand with the multifold 
activity with which modern life in its entiiety began For modem 
life begins everywhere with the vigorous development of details, 
the tense {lapidaie) unity into which mediaeval life was concen- 
trated, bleaks asundei in the progress of time, and piimitive vigour 
bursts the band of common tradition with which histoiy had 
enciicled the mind of the nations Thus the new epoch announces 
itself by the awakening of national life, the time of the world- 
empire IS past in the intellectual realm also, and the wealth and 
variety of decentralisation takes the place of the unitaiy concen- 
tration in winch the Middle Ages had worked Rome and Pans 
cease to be the controlling centres of Western civilisation, Latin 
ceases to be the sole language of the educated world 

In the religious domain this process showed itself first in the fact 
that Rome lost its sole mastery over the Chinch life of Christianity 
Wittenberg, Geneva, London, and other cities became new centres 
of religion The inwardness of faith, which in Mysticism had 
already risen in revolt against the seciilaiisation of the life of the 
Chinch, rose to victorious dehveiance, to degenerate again at once 
into the organisation which was indispensable foi it in the outer 
world But the process of Sjplitting into vaiious sects, which set 
in 111 connection with this external oiganisation, wakened all the 
depths of religious feeling, and stirred for the following centuiies 
the passion and fanaticism of confessional oppositions Just by this 
means, however, the dominance at the summit of scientific life of a 
complete and definitive religions belief was broken What had 
been begun in the age of the Crusades by the contact of religions 
was now completed by the controversy between Christian creeds. 

It IS not a matter of accident that the number of centres of 
scientific life in addition to Pans was also growing rapidly While 
Oxford had already won an impoitance of its own as a seat of 
the Fianciscan opposition, now we find first Vienna, Heidelberg, 
Prague, then the numerous academies of Italy, and finally the 
wealth of new universities of Protestant Germany, developing their 
independent vital forces But at the same time, by the invention of 
the art of printing, literary life gamed such an extension and such a 
widely ramifying movement that, following its inner impulse, it 
was able to free itself from its rigid connection with the schools, 
strip off the fetters of learned tiadition, and expand unconstrained 
m the forms shaped out for it by individual personalities So 
philosophy in the Renaissance loses its corporate character, and 
becomes m its best achievements the free deed of individuals ; it 
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seeks its sources in the broad extent of the real world of its own 
time, and presents itself externally more and more in the garb of 
modern national languages 

In this way science became involved in a powerful feimentation 
The two-thousand-year-old foims of the intellectual lite seemed to 
have been outlived and to have become unusable A passionate, and 
at the first, still unclear search for novelty filled all minds, and 
excited imagination gained the mastery of the movement But, in 
connection with tins, the whole multiplicity of interests of secular 
life asseited themselves m philosophy, — the poweiful development 
of political life, the iich increase in outward civilisation, the exten- 
sion of Euiopean civilisation over foreign parts of the woild, and 
not least the woild-]oy of newly awakened art And this fresh and 
living wealth of new content brought with it the result that philos- 
ophy became pre-eminently subject to no one of these interests, but 
lather took them all up into itself, and with the passing of time 
laised itself above them again to the free work of knowing, to the 
ideal of knowledge foi its own sake 

The new huth of the puiely theoietical spi'^ it is the true meaning of 
the scientifac Eenaissance,” and in this consists also its Tcinsliip of 
It with Greek thought^ which was of decisive importance for its 
development The subordination to ends of practical, ethical, and 
religious life which had prevailed in the whole philosophy of the 
Hellenistic-Eoman period and of the Middle Ages, decreased more 
and more at the beginning of the modern period, and knowledge of 
reality appeared again as the absolute end of scientific research 
eJiist as at the beginnings of Greek thought, so now, this theoretical 
impulse turned its attention essentially to natural science The 
modern mind, which had taken up into itself the achievements of 
later antiquity and of the Middle Ages, appears from the beginning 
as having attained a stronger self-consciousness, as internalised, and 
as having penetrated deeper into its own nature, in comparison 
with the ancient mind. But true as this its first independent 
intellectual activity was the return to a disinterested concep- 
tion of Eature, The whole philosophy of the Eenaissance pressed 
toward this end, and in this direction it achieved its greatest 
lesidts. 

Peeling such a relationship m its fundamental impulse, the 
modern spirit m its passionate search for the new seized at first 
upon the oldest. The knowledge of ancient philosophy brought out 
by the humanistic movement was eagerly taken up, and the systems of 
Greek philosophy were revived m violent oppqsition to the mediaeval 
tradition. But from the point of view of the whole movement of 
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history this return to antiquity piesents itself as but the instinctive 
preparation for the true work of the modern spirit,^ which in this 
Gastalian bath attained its youthful vigour By living itself into the 
world of G-reek ideas it gained the ability to master m thought its 
own rich outer life, and thus equipped, science turned from the sub- 
tility of the inner world with full vigour back to the investigation 
of hTature, to open there new and wider paths for itself 

The histoiy of the philosophy of the Benaissance is therefore in 
the mam the history of the process in which the natural science 
mode of regarding the world is gradually worked out from the 
humanistic renewal of Greek philosophy It falls, therefore, appro- 
priately into two periods, the humanistic period and the natural 
science period As a boundary line between the two we may per- 
haps regard the year 1600 The first of these periods contains the 
supplanting of mediaeval tradition by that of genuine Grecian 
thought, and while extremely rich in interest for the history of 
civilisation and in literary activity, these two centuries show from 
a philosophical point of view merely that shifting of earlier thoughts 
by which preparation is made for the new. The second period in- 
cludes the beginnings of modem natural research which giadually 
conquered their independence, and following these the great meta- 
physical systems of the seventeenth century 

The two periods form a most intimately connected whole Por 
the inner impelling motive in the philosophical movement of Hu- 
manism was the same urgent demand for a radically new knowledge 
of the world, which ultimately found its fulfilment in the process in 
which natural science became established and worked out according 
to principles. But the manner in which this woik took place, and 
the forms of thought in which it became complete, prove to be in 
all important points dependent upon the stimulus proceeding from 
the adoption of Greek philosophy. Modern natural science is the 
daughter of Humanism 

1 In this respect the course of development of science in the Renaissance ran 
exactly parallel to that of art. The line which leads from Giotto to Leonardo, 
Raphael, Michael Angelo, Titian, Diirer, and Rembrandt, passes gradually from 
the reanimation of classical forms to independent and immediate apprehension 
of Nature And Goethe is likewise proof that for us modems the way to 
Nature leads through Greece 
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Jac Buickhaidtj Die ChiUur der HeiiaiasaHce in Italien 4tli ed , Leips 1886 
[Ihe Gmlisation of the Renaissance Tr by S G C Middlemore, Lond 

1878 and 1890 

Mor Caniere, Die philosophiscJie Weltanschauung dei Refoimationszeit 2ded , 

Leips 1887 

A Stockl, Geschichte dei Dhilosophie de? Mittelalteis 3d vol , Mainz, 1866 
[J. A Symonds, The Renaissance in Italy 6 pts in 7 vols , 1875--86 ] 

The continuity in the intellectual and spiritual development of 
European humanity manifests itself nowhere so remaikably as in 
the Renaissance At no time peihaps has the want for something 
completely new, for a total and radical transformation, not only in 
the intellectual life, but also in the whole state of society, been felt 
so vigoiously and expressed so variously and passionately as then, 
and no time has experienced so many, so adventurous, and so ambi- 
tious attempts at innovation as did this And yet, if we look closely, 
and do not allow ourselves to be deceived, either by the grotesq^ue 
self-consciousness or by the naive giandiloquence which are the 
order of the day in this literature, it becomes evident that the whole 
multiform process goes on within the bounds of ancient and mediee- 
val traditions, and strives in obscure longing toward a goal which 
IS an object rathei of premonition than of clear conception It was 
not until the seventeenth centuiy that the process of fermentation 
became complete, and this turbulent mixture clarified 

The essential ferment in this movement was the opposition 
between the inherited philosophy of the Middle Ages, which was 
already falling into dissolution, and the original works of Greek 
thinkers which began to be known in the fifteenth century A new 
stream of culture flowed from Byzantium by the way of Florence 
and Rome, which once more strongly diverted the course of Western 
thought from its previous direction In so far the humanistic 
Renaissance, the so-called re-birth of classical antiquity, appears as 
a continuation and completion of that powerful process of appropri- 
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ation presented by tbe Middle Ages (cf pp 264 ff , 310f ) , and if this 
process consisted in retracing in reverse order the ancient move- 
ment of thought, it now reached its end, inasmuch as essentially all 
of the oiiginal ancient Greek literature which is accessible to-day, 
now became known 

The becoming known of the Gieek originals, and the spread of 
humanistic culture, called out a movement of opposition to Scholas- 
ticism, at hist m Italy, then also in Germany, Fiance, and England 
As legards subject-matter, this opposition was directed against the 
mediaeval interpietations of Gieek metaphysics , as regards method, 
agamst authoritative deduction from conceptions taken as assump- 
tions , as legards form, against the tasteless stiffness of monastic 
Latin and with the wondeiful restoi ation of ancient thought, with 
the flesh imaginative nature of a life-lovmg lace, with the lefine- 
ment and wit of an artistically cultivated time for its aids this oppo- 
sition won a swift victory 

But this opposition was divided within itself There were Plato- 
nists, who for the most part would better be called Neo-Platonists , 
there were Aristoteliaiis, who, in turn, were again divided into differ- 
ent groups, vigorously combating one another, according to their 
attachment to one or another of the ancient interpreters There, 
too, were the reawakened oldei doctrines of Greek cosmology, of 
the lonians and Pythagoreans, the conception of Nature held by 
Democntus and JSpicuius lose to new vigour Scepticism and the 
mixed popular arid plulosopliical Eclecticism lived again 

While this humanistic movement was either religiously indiffer- 
ent or even engaged together with open “heathenism” in warfare 
against Christian dogma, an equally violent controversy between 
transmitted doctrines was in progress in the life of the Chuich 
The Catholic Church intrenched itself against the assault of thought 
more and more firmly behind the bulwark of Thormsm, under the 
leadership of the Jesuits Among the Protestants, Augustine was the 
leading mind — a continuation of the antagonism observed in the 
Middle Ages But when dogmas were thrown into philosophical 
form in the Protestant Church, the Reformed branch remained 
nearer to Augustine, while in the Lutheran Church, in consequence 
of the influence of Humanism, a tendency toward the original form 
of the Aristotelian system prevailed In addition to these ten- 
dencies, however, German Mysticism, with all the widely ramified 
traditions which united in it (cf § 26, 5), maintained itself in the 
religious need of the people, to become fruitful and efficient for the 
philosophy of the future, more vigorous in its life than the Church 
erudition that sought m vain to stifle it 
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Tlie new whicli was being prepared m these vaiious conflicts was 
the consummation of that movement which had begun with Duns 
Scotus at the culmination of mediaeval philosophy, viz the separa- 
tion of philosophy from theology The more philosophy established 
itself by the side of theology as an independent seculai science, the 
more its pecuhai task was held to be the knowledge of Natui e In this 
result all lines of the philosophy of the Renaissance meet Philoso- 
phy shall be natural science, — this is the watchword of the time 
The carrying out of this purpose, nevertheless, necessarily moved 
at first within the traditional modes of thought, these, howevei, 
had their common element in the anthropocentric character of then 
Weltanschauung, which had been the consequence of the develop- 
ment of philosophy as a theory and art of life Por this reason the 
natural philosophy of the Renaissance m all its lines takes for its 
starting-point, m constructing its problems, man’s position m the 
cosmos, and the revolution in ideas which took place in this aspect, 
under the influence of the changed conditions of civilisation, became 
of decisive importance for shaping anew the whole theory of the 
world At this point metaphysical imagination and fancy was most 
deeply stirred, and from this point of view it produced its cosmical 
poetry, prototypal for the future, in the doctrines of Gioidano 
Bruno and Jacob Boelme 


The following treat m general the remml of ancient philosophy L Heeren 
Geschichte der Studien der classuchen Litteratur (Gottingen, 1797-1802) 
G Vogt, Die Wiederbelehung des classischm Alteithums (Berlin, 1880 f,) ' 

^ Platomsm was the Academy of Florence, which was 

founded by Cosmo de’ Medici, and brilliantly maintained by Ins successors. 
The impulse for this had been given by Georgius Gemistus Pletho (1365-1460) 
me author of numerous commentaries and compendiums, and of a treatise m 
Gre^ on the difference between the Platonic and the Aristotelian doctrine 
A P (rlena, 1874) — -Besasinoii (born 1403 m Trebizond, 

died as Caidmal of the Roman church m Ravenna, 1472) was lus influential 
pupL Bessanou s mam treatise, Admrsus Galumniatorem PI atoms, appeared 
at Rome, 1469. Complete Works m Migne’s coll (Pans, 1866) The most 
Platonic circle were Marsillo Picino of E’lorence 
(143W499), the translator of the works of Plato and Plotinus, and author 
^ (Florence, 1482), and at a later time, Francesco 

Patnazi (1529-lo97), who brought the natural philosophy of this movement to 
Its completest expression m his Mva de Umverm Philosophia (Ferrara, 1691) 
instance of Neo-Platomsm alloyed with Neo-Pythagorean and 
ancient Pythagorean motives 18 afioided hy John Pico of Miranaola (1463-94) 

The study of .^^oUe in original sources was promoted m Italy by 
(1386-4484 , 0(mpar<mo JPlatonis et AnatoUlis, 

bvH»aaW^A “d Germany 

, by Jacques Lefbvre (Paber 

Renaissance (aside from the churchly-soholastic 
parties of the Averroiats and the Aleseandnsta. 
of Padua, as lie chief seat of Averroism, was also the place 
of the hvehest controversies between the two. ^ 
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As representatives of Averroism -we mention Wicoletto Vermas (died 
1499), especially Alexander Achillini of Bologna (died 1518 , works, Venice, 
1545) , fuithei, Augostino Nifo (1473-1546 , mam tieatise, De Intellectu et 
Dcsmonibus, Opuscula^ Pans, 1(>54), and the Neapolitan Zimara (died 1582) 

To the Alexandnsts belong Ermolao Barbaro of Venice (1454-1493, 
Compendium Scientm Natuialis ex Anstotele^ Venice, 1547), and the most 
important Aristotelian of the llenaissance, Pietro Pomponazzi (born 1462 in 
Mantua, died 1524 in Bologna His most important writings are De JmmoHali- 
tate Animoi with the Defensouttm against Nipluis, De fato hheio mhitno prce- 
destinatione providentia del libn quinque y cf L ^erxiy La Psicoloqia di P P, 
Borne, 1877), and his pupils, Gasparo Contanm (died 1642), Simon Porta 
(died 1555), and Julius Caesar Scaliger (1484-1658) 

Among the later Aristotelians, Jacopo Zabarella (1632-1689), Andreas 
Caesalpmus (1519-1603), Cesare Cremonim (1562-1631) and others seem 
rather to have adjusted the above oppositions 

Of the renewals of other Greek philosophers, the following are especially to 
be mentioned — 

Joest Lips (1547-1606), Manuductio ad Stoicam Philosophiam (Antwerp, 
1604), and other writings , and Caspar Schoppe, Elementa 8toicce Philoaophioi 
Moialis (Mainz, 1606) 

I)av Sennert (1672-1637), Pliysica (Wittenberg, 1618) , Sebastian Basso 
(Philosnphia Nairn aha adveisus Anstotel&my Geneva, 1621) , and Johannes 
id^.^en\i,B^Democntiia Reoiviscens (Pavia, 1646) 

Claude de B^ngard as renewei of the Ionic natural philosophy in Ins 
Cerculi Pisani (Udine, 1043 ff ) 

Pierre Gassendi (1692-1665), De Vita Monbus et Doctnna Epicun (Ley- 
den, 1647) [works, Lyons, 1068], and lastly 

Emanuel Maignanus (1601-1671), whose Cursus Philosophicus (Toulouse, 
1652) defends Empedoclean doctrines 

The following wrote m the spirit of the ancient Scepticism Michel de 
Montaigne (1533-1592 , EssaiSy Bordeaux, 1680, new editions, Pans, 1865, 
and Bordeaux, 1870) [Eng tr by Cotton, ed by Hazlitt, Lond 1872, also by 
Elono, ed by Morley, Lond 1887], Francois Sanchez (1562-1632, a Poitu- 
guese who taught m '^roulouse, author of the 2 ractatus de muUum nohih et 
puma umversali scientia quod nihil scitwr, Lyons, 1681 , cf L Gerkrath, F S , 
Vienna, 1860), Pierre Charron (1641-1603 , De la Sagesse^ Boideaux, 1601) , 
later Fian^ois de la Motte le Vayer (1586-1672, Cinq Dialoguesy Mons, 1673), 
Samuel Sorbibre (1616-1670, translator of Sextus Empiricus), and Simon 
Poucher (1644-96, author ot a history of the Academic Sceptics, Paris, 1090) 

The sharpest polemic against Scholasticism proceeded from those Humanists 
who set against it the Koman eclectic popular philosophy of sound common 
sense in an attiactive foxm, and as far as possible in rhetorical garb Agiicola 
IS to be mentioned lieie also, with his treatise De Imentione Dialectica (1480) 
Befoi e him was Laurentius Valla (1408-1467 , Dialectim Disputationes contra 
Aristoteleosy Ven 1499), Ludovico Vives (born in Valencia, 1492, died 
m Brtigge, 1646, De DiscipliniSy Bihgge, 1631, works, Basel, 1666, cf A 
Lange in Schmidt’s Encyclopadie der Padaqogiky Vol IX ), Manus Nizohus 
(1498-1576, De veris piincipiis et uera ratione philosophandiy Parma, 1553), 
finally Pierre de la Ram^e (Petrus Ramus, 1515-1572, Institutiones Dialeo 
ticce, Pans, 1543 , cf Ch Waddington, Pans, 1849 and 1855) 

The tradition of Thomistic Scholasticism maintained itself most strongly 
at the Spanish universities Among its supporters the most piomment was 
Francis Suarez of Granada (1648-1617, Disputationes Netaphysic(By 1606, 
works, 26 vols , Pans, 1866-66 , cf K. Werner, S und die Scholastih der 
letzten Jahrhundertey Regensburg, 1861) , the collective woik of the Jesuits of 
Coimbra, the so-called Collegium Conembncenscy is also to be mentioned 

Protestantism stood from the beginning in closer relation to the humanistic 
movement In Germany especially the two went frequently hand in hand , cf- 
K Hagen, Deutachlands litteransche und religiose Yeihaltnisse im Eeforma- 
tionszeitaltery 3 vols , Frankfort, 1868, 

At the Protestant universities Aristotelianism was introduced principally 
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by Philip Melancthon In the edition of lus woiks by Bretschn eider and 
Bind&eil the philosophical works foim Vols 13 and lb Of chief importance 
among them aie the text-books on logic (dialectic) and ethics Cf A Richter, 
itf ’s Ve'idienste iim den philowpluschen Unte^ncht (Leips 1870), K Hart- 
felder, 31 ah Pireteptoi Ge^manire (Beilin, 1889) 

Luther hnnselt stood mnch iieaier the position of Augustinianism (cf Ch 
tVeissp, Die CJinstoloi/ie Luthe}'s, Leips 1852) This was still more the case 
with Calvin, while Zwingli was tuendlier inclined toward contemporaneous 
philosijphy, especially the Italian Neo- Platonism The scieiitihc impoitance of 
all tlnee gieat letormeis lies, howevei, so exclusively in the theological held 
that they aie to he mentioned heie only as essential factors of the geneial intel- 
lectual movement in the sixteenth century 

PiotLStaiit Aiifetotehanism found its opponents in Nicolaus Taurellus 
(lUT-lOiK), Piofessoi in Basel and Altorl, Philosophioi T'numplius^^ Basel, 
1571, "iZ/yev CWe, Fianktort, 1597 , cf F X Schmidt-Schwarzenberg, N T, 
Dei eiUe d(^HhUie Philosophy Eilangen, 1864), furthei m Socimauism touuded 
by Lelio Sossami of hieiiua (1525-1662) and his nephew Pausto (16S9-1604 , 
ct A Fock, Dei SocimanismuSy Kiel, 1847, and the aiticle 8 by Herzog in his 
Theol Flic , 2d ed , XIV 377 It), and especially m the populai movement of 
Mi/httcivin Among the lepiesentatives of this movement are pioniment 
Andreas Osiander (1498-1552), Caspar Schwenckfeld (1490-1561), Sebas- 
tian Franck (1500-1545 , cl K Hagen, op < it , III chap 5) and especially 
Valentine Weigel (1551-1588, Lihellusde Vita Beatay 1606, t>er giildne Griiffj 
ibl3, Vom OH dei Welty 1613, Dialoqns de Christiamsmo, 1014, VpQtdt ffaifr6v^ 
IClo , cf JO Opel, V Wy Leips 1864) 

The tendency toward natural philosophy in attachment to Nic Cusanus 
appears moie stiongly in Charles BouiH^ (Bovillus, 1470-1553, De InteUectii 
De Sennbu^ j De Sapwitia Ct J Hippel, Vei such einei system DaisteU 
lung de) Philos des G B , Wurzburg, 1862), and Girolamo Cardano (1501- 
1576, De Vita Piopiiay De Vanetate Bufiimiy De Suhtihtatey woiks, Lyons, 
1C63) Cf on this and the tollowjng, Rixnei und 8iher, Lehen mid Lehi meinun- 
gen bevuhmter Physikei m 16 und 17 Jahihundeityl Ilefte, Sulzbach, 1819 ) 

I'he most brilliant among the Italian natural philosophers is Giordano Bruno 
of Nola, m Campania Born in 1548, and reaied in Naples, he met so much sus- 
picion m the Bommican Ordei, into which he had entered, that he fled, and from 
that time on, led an xmsettled hte He went by way of Rome and upper Italy 
to Genoa, Lyons, Toulou&e, held lectuies m Pans and Oxford, then m Witten- 
berg and Helmstadt, visited also Mai burg, Prague, Frankfort, and Zurich, and 
finally, m Venice, met the fate of coming into the hands of the Inquisition by 
tieachery lie was delivered to Rome, and theie, after imprisonment for sev- 
*)ral yeais, was burned, 1600, on account of lus steadfast refusal to retiact 
His Latin works (3 vols , Naples, 1880-01) concern partly the Lullian art (esp 
De Imaginim Signoium et Idem mu Compositione) , and m pait are didactic 
poems or metaphysical treatise'- ( 3/ojmde ]!7umeio et Piqiiia, De Tnplici 
Minimo) the Italian writings (ed bv A VVagiiei, I^eips 1829, new ed by P de 
Lagarde, 2 vols , Gottingen, 1888) are partly satirical compositions {11 CandelajOy 
La Gena delle Ginen, Bpamo ddla Bestia Tiioufaniey German by Kuhlenbeck, 
Leips 1890, Cahala del Gavallo Peqaset))y and on the otliei hand, the most 
complete expositions ot lus doctiines Dialoghi della Causa Pnnmpio ed UnOy 
Cierman by Lasson (Berlin, 1872) , Degh Eioici Fin oily DelV DijinitOy Uinverso 
e Dei 31ond% Cf Bartholmess, G B (Pans, 1816 f ) , Dnm Beiti, Vtta dx G B 
('runn, 1867), and Documenti Into) no aG B (luiin, 1880) , Chr Sigwart in 
Kleine Schufieuyl (Freibuig, 1889) , H Biunnhoter, G B ^ s ^Yeltanscllauung 
tmd Veihangniss (Leips 1882) [(? BiunOy by I Frith, Lond , TrUbner, T 

Whitaker m Mindy Vol IX ] 

Another tendency is represented by Bernardino Telesio (1508-1688, De 
7erum natura jtixta propna pnnnpia, Rome, 1565 and Naples, 1686 On him 
see F Fioreutino, Florence, 1872 and 1874 , L Fern, Turin, 1873), and his more 
important successor, Tommaso CampaneUa Born 1668, m Stilo of Calabria, 
he early became a Dominican, was rescued and brought to France after many 
persecutions and an imprisonment of several years There he became intimate 
with the Cartesian circle, and died in Pans, 1639, befoie the completion of the 
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full edition of Ins writings, which was to be called In^auratio Scientiarum A 
new edition, with biographical iiitioduction by d’ Ancona has appeared (Turin 
1854) Of Ills very numerous writings may be mentioned Piodiomus milos- 
ophice In^tmn amice, 1617 , Jieah& Pkilosophice Panes Quatuoi (with the ap- 
pendix, Civitas Sohs), 1623, De Monaicliia Hispamta, 1625, Pliilosophice 
Batiunahb Partes Qauique, 1638, XJmvei salts Philosophice sen metaplu/bicaiim 
ret iim juxta pt opt la pi lucipiapai tes ti es. 1038 Cf Baldachini, Vita e Ftlosolia 
di r C (Naples, 1840 and 1843) , Dom Berti, Nimi Documenti dt T O 
(Rome, 1881) 

Theosophical-magical doctimes are found with John Reuchlin (1455-1522 
D<^V<ibo Minjico, DeArte Oahbalistica)^ A^tvppa, of Nettesheim (1487-1535', 
De OituUa Philosophia, De Inter tUadine et VanUate jScieiUia? u?a), Francesco 
Zorzi (1460-1540, De Hai mania Munch, Pans, 1549) 

A inoie impoitaiit and iiKlepeudeiit thmkei is Iheophiastus Bonibastus Par- 
acelsus of Hohenlieiin (bom 1493 at Einsiedelii, he passed an adventurous life, 
was Piofessoi of Chemistry in Basel, and died in Salzburg, 1541) Among his 
works (ed by Husei, btiassbmg, lblO-18), the most impoitant aie the Opus 
Paiamiiuin, Die qiosse Wundai snei, and De Katura Perum C± B huclveii, 
Bextiacfe zm Gesth dei neneren Philos, Heidelberg, 1886 Of his nunieious 
pupils the most important aie Johann Baptist van Helmont (1577-1644 , Ger- 
man ed of lus woiks, 1683), and his son, Fianz Meicurius, also Robert Pludd 
(1574-1037, Philosoplna Mosaica, Guda, 1638), and others 

The most noteworthy deposit of these movements is formed by the doctiine 
of Jacob Boehme He was born, 1675, near Gorlitz, absoibed all kinds of 
thoughts in his wanderings, and quietly elaborated them Settled as a shoe- 
make! at Goilitz, he came foiwaid, 1610, with Ins mam tieatise Aurora, which 
at a later time after he had been temporarily forced to keep silence, was followed 
bv many others, among them especially Vieizig Fragen von der ^eele (1620), 
Mysteimm3Iagnum {\%^'^),Vondei Gnadenwahl He died 1624 Coll 

works ed hy Schiebler, Leips 1802 Cf I-I A Fechnei, J B , sein Lehen und 
seine Schi iften, Gorlitz, 1853 , A Peip, «/ B dei deutsche Phxlosoph, Leips 1860 

§ 28 The Struggle between the Traditions 

The immediate attachment to the Greek philosophy which became 
prevalent in the Benaissance, was not entirely without its precedent 
in the Middle Ages, and men like Bernard of Chartres and William 
of Conches (cf p 302) were prototypes of the ninon of an increas- 
ing interest for knowledge of N’atnre with the humanistic move- 
ment It IS noteworthy, and chaiacteristic of the changing fortune 
of transmitted doctrines, that now, as then, the union between 
Humanism and natural philosophy attaches itself to Plato, and 
stands in opposition to Aiistotle 

1 In fact, the revival of ancient literature showed itself at first 
m the form of a strengthening of Platonism The humanistic move- 
ment had been flowing on since the days of Dante, Petrarch, and 
Boccaccio, and arose from the interest in Eoman seculai literature 
which was closely connected with the awakening of the Italian 
national consciousness , but this current could not become a vic- 
torious stream until it received the help of the impulse from with- 
out which proceeded from the removal of the Byzantine scholars to 
Italy. Among these the Aristotelians were of like number and im- 
portance with the Platonists, but the latter brought that which was 
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relatively less known, and therefore more impiessive. In addition 
to this, Aristotle was regarded in the W est as the philosopher w ho 
"was in agreement with the Church doctrine, and thus the opposition, 
which longed for something new, hoped much more fioin Plato, and 
still further there was the aesthetic chaim that comes from the wiit- 
ings of the great Athenian, and foi which no time was moie keenly 
susceptible than this Thus Italy first became intoxicated with an 
enthusiasm for Plato that matched that of departing antiquity As 
if to connect itself immediately with this latter period, the Academy 
was again to live in Florence, and under the protection of the 
Medicis a rich scientific activity actually developed here, in which 
a reverence was paid to the leaders like Gemistus Pletho and Bes- 
sanon which was not less than that once given to the Scholarchs of 
Pfeo-Platomsm 

But the relationship with this latter system of thought went 
deeper, the Byzantine tradition, in which the Platonic doctrine was 
received, was the Keo-Platonic tradition What at that time was 
taught in Florence as Platonism was in truth Neo-Platonism Mar- 
silio Fmno translated Plotinus as well as Plato, and his “ Platonic 
Theology ’’ was not much different from that of Proclus. So, too, 
the fantastic natural philosophy of Patrizzi is in its conceptional 
basis nothing but the Neo-Platomc system of emanation , but it is 
significant that m this case the dualistic elements of Neo-Plato- 
nism are entirely stripped off, and the monistic tendency brought out 
more purely and fully On this account the Neo-Platonist of the 
Benaissance places in the foreground the beauty of the universe, on 
this account even the deity, the Unomma (One-all) is for him a 
sublime world-unity which includes plurality harmoniously within 
itself , on this account he is able to glorify even the infinity of the 
universe in a way to fascinate the fancy 

2. The pantheistic tendency, which is so unmistakable in this, 
was enough to make this Platonism an object of suspicion to the 
Church, and thus to give its Peripatetic opponents a welcome in- 
strument with which to combat it, and an instrument that was 
used not only by the scholastic Aristotelians, but also by the others 
On the other hand, to be sure, the Platonists could reproach the 
new humanistic Aristotelianism for its naturalistic tendencies, and 
praise their own tendency toward the super-sensuous, as allied to 
Christianity Thus the two great traditions of Greek philosophy > 
fought their battle over again, while each charged the other with 
its unchristian character ^ In this spirit Pletho, in his vo/a<wv (njy- 

J Quite the same relation is repeated in the case of the different groups of 
AilstotehauB, eaeh of which wished to be regarded orthodox, — even at the price 
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ypa(l>ij, conducted his polemic against the Aristotelians, and incnired 
theieby condemnation from the Patnaich Geunadios in Constanti- 
nople , in this spirit George of Trebizond attacked the Academy, 
and in the same spirit, though milder, Bessarion answered him 
Thus the animosity between the two schools, and the literary stir 
it pioduced in antiquity, were transferred to the Eenaissance, and 
it was in vain that men like Leonicus Thomsens of Padua (died 
1533) admonished the combatants to understand the deeper unity 
that subsists between the two heroes of philosophy 

3 Meanwhile there was absolutely no unity among the Aristote- 
lians themselves The Grecian interpreters of the Stagirite and 
their adherents looked down with as much contempt upon the 
Averroists as upon the Thomists Both passed for them in like 
manner as barbarians , they themselves, however, were for the most 
part prepossessed m favour of that interpretation of the Master 
which was closely allied to Stratonism, and which was best repre- 
sented among the commentators by Alemnde'i of Aplirodisias. Here, 
too, one transmitted theory stood in opposition to the others The 
conflict was especially severe in Padua, where the Averi oists saw 
their fortress threatened by the successful activity of Pomponatius 
as a teacher. The main point of controversy was the problem 
of immortality hTeither party admitted a full, individual immor- 
tality, but Aveiroism believed that it possessed at least a compensa- 
tion for this in the unity of the intellect, while the Alexandnsts 
attached even the rational part of the soul to its animal conditions, 
and regarded it as perishable with them Connected with this were 
the discussions on theodicy, providence, destiny and freedom of the 
will, miracles and signs, in which Pomponazzi frequently inclined 
strongly to the Stoic doctrine. 

In the course of time this dependence upon commentators and 
their oppositions was also stripped off, and the way prepared for a 
pure, immediate apprehension of Aiistotle This succeeded best 
with Csesalpmus, who avowed his complete allegiance to Aristotle 
An equally correct understanding of the Peripatetic system was 
gained by the German Humanists from a philological standpoint, 
but following Melancthon’s precedent they adopted this in their 
own doctrine only in so far as it agreed with Protestant dogma 

4 In all these cases the adoption of Greek philosophy led to an 
opposition to Scholasticism as regards the real content or matter of 


of the twofold truth ” In tins the Averroists, especially, were ready, and so 
It came about that one of them, Nifo, had hjmself entrusted by the Pope with 
the refutation of Pomponazzi’ s doctrme of immortality The latter, indeed, also 
covered himself with the same shield 
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the opposing systems Another line of Hiinianism, which was more 
in sympathy with Roman literatuiCj inclined to a predominantly 
formal ojjposition, of which John of Salisbury may be regarded as 
a mediseval forerunner The taste of the Humanists lebelled against 
the barbarous outward foim of mediaeval literature Accustomed to 
the polished refinement and transparent clearness of the ancient 
writers, they were not able to value rightly the kernel so full of 
character, which lay within the rough shell of the scholastic termi- 
nology The minds of the Renaissance, with their essentially aes- 
thetic disxjosition, had no longer any feeling for the abstract nature 
of that science of abstract conceptions Thus they opened the battle 
in all directions, with the weapons of jest and of earnest, instead of 
concej^tions they demanded things , instead of artificially constructed 
words, the language of the cultivated world , instead of subtle proofs 
and distinctions, a tasteful exposition that should speak to the 
imagination and heart of the living man 

Lauientiiis Valla was the first to make this cry resound Agric- 
ola took it up in lively controversy, and Erasmus also joined in 
The models of these men were Cicero and Quintilian, and when at 
then hand the method of philosophy was to be changed, the scho- 
lastic dialectic was dislodged and in its place were intioduced the 
principles of rhetoric and grammar The true dialectic is the 
science of discourse ^ The “Aristotelian ” logic therefoie becomes 
the object of most violent polemic , the doctrine of the syllogism is 
to be simplified and driven from its commanding situation. The 
syllogism is incapable of yielding anything new , it is an unfruitful 
form of thought This was later emphasised by Bruno, Bacon, and 
Descartes, as strongly as by these Humanists 
But the more closely the dominance of the syllogism was con- 
nected with dialectical “ Realism,” the more nominalistic and termi- 
nistic motives connected themselves with the humanistic opposition 
This shows itself in the cases of Vives and Nmliiis They are 
zealous against the reign of universal conceptions , in this, according 
to Vives, lies the true reason for the mediseval corruption of the 
sciences. Universals, Hizolius teaches,^ are collective names which 
arise by “comprehension,” not by abstraction, individual things 
with their qualities constitute reality. It concerns us to apprehend 
these, and the secondary activity of the understanding which com- 
pares, IS to be carried out as simply and unartificially as possible. 
Hence all metaphysical assumptions, which have made so great a 


1 Petr Ramus, Dialect at the beginning, 

2 Mar Nxzolms. D& Ver Pnnr. .. T 4-7 TTT, 7 
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diffleiilty m previous dialectic, must be banished from logic Em- 
piricism can use only a jpurely formal logic 
The ‘^natuiaP^ dialectic, however, was sought in rhetoric and 
grammar, foi, lia/mus held, it should teach us only to follow in our 
voluntary thinking the same laws which, according to the nature of 
reason, control also our involuntary thinking, and present themselves 
spontaneously in the correct expression of this involuntary process 
of thought In all reflection, however, the essential thing is to 
discover the point of view that is determinative for the question, 
and then to apply this correctly to the subject Accordingly Ramus, 
following a lemark of Vives,^ divides his new dialectic into the doc- 
trines of Inventio and Jiidicium The first part is a kind of general 
logic, which yet cannot avoid introducing again in the form of the 
“ loci ” the categories, such as Causality, Inherence, Genus, etc , and 
thus, enumerating them without system, falls into the naive meta- 
physics of the ordinary idea of the world The doctrine oi judgment 
IS developed’by Ramus in three stages The first is the simple de- 
cision of the question by subsuming the object under the discovered 
point of view , here the doctrine of the syllogism has its place, 
which is accordingly much smaller than formerly In the second 
place the judgment is to unite cognitions that belong together to a 
systematic whole, by definition and division , its highest task, how- 
ever, it fulfils only when it brings all knowledge into relation to 
God, and finds it giounded in him Thus natural dialectic culminates 
in theosophy ^ 

Slight as was the depth and real originality of this rhetorical 
system, it yet excited great respect in a time that was eager for the 
new In Germany, especially, Ramists and anti-Eamists engaged 
in vehement controversy Among the fi lends of the system, Jo- 
hannes Stiam IS especially worthy of note, a typical pedagogue of 
Humanism, who set the task for education of bringing the scholar 
to the point where he knows things, and how to judge concerning 
them from a correct point of view, and to speak in cultivated 
manner 

5 A characteristic feature of this movement is its cool relation 
toward metaphysics , this very fact proves its derivation from the 
Roman popular philosophy Cicero, to whom it especially attached 
itself, was particularly influential by virtue of his Academic Scepti- 
cism or Probabilism Surfeit of abstract discussions alienated 
a considerable part of the Humanists from the great systems of 

^Lud Vives, J)e Gausis Corr Art (first part of De Ihsciphms), III 5 

^Cf E Itaas, Die Fadagogih des J St Jcritmh und Imtoimh heleuchtet 
(Berlin, 1872) 
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antiquity also The extension of leligious unbelief or indifferent- 
ism was an additional motive to make scepticism appear m many 
circles as the light temper for the cultivated man The chaim of 
outer life^ the ghttei of refined civilisation, did the lest to hung 
about indifference toward philosophical subtleties 

This scepticism of the man of the world was brought to its 
complete expression by Montaigne With the easy grace and fine- 
ness of expiession of a gieat writer, he thus gave French literature 
a fundamental tone which has remained its essential chaiactei 
But this movement also runs in the ancient track Whatever of 
philosophical thought is found in the ‘^Essays” arises fiom Pyr- 
rhonism Hereby a thread of tradition which had for a long time 
been let fall is again taken up The relativity of theoretical opin- 
ions and ethical theories, the illusions of the senses, the cleft 
between subject and object, the constant change in which both are 
involved, the dependence of all the woik of the intellect upon such 
doubtful data, — all these arguments of ancient Scepticism meet us 
here, not in systematic form, hut incidentally in connection with 
the discussion of individual questious, and thus in a much more 
impressive manner. 

Pyrrhonism was at the same time revived in a much more ^scho- 
lastic form by Sanchez, and yet m a lively manner, and not without 
hope that a suie insight might yet at some time be allowed to man 
He concludes individual chapters, and the whole work, with 
^^Mscis? At ego nescio QuidP^ To this great Quid he has 
indeed given no answer, and guidance to a true knowledge was a 
debt that he did not discharge But he left no doubt as to the 
direction in which he sought it It was the same which Montaigne 
also pointed out science must free itself from the word-lumber of 
the wisdom of the schools, and put its questions directly to things 
themselves Thus Sanchez demands a new knowledge, and has, 
indeed, a dim foreboding of it, but where and how it is to be sought 
he IS not prepared to say In many passages it seems as though he 
would proceed to empirical mvestigation of Katme, but just here he 
cannot get beyond the sceptical doctrine of outer perception, and if 
he recognises the greater certainty of inner experience, this inner 
experience m turn loses its value because of its indefiniteness 

Ohanon comes forwaid with firmer step, since he keeps before 
im t e practical end of wisdom Like his two predecessors he 
doubts the possibdity of certain theoretical kno-vrledge , m this 
respect three set up the authority of the Church and of faith ; 
a metaphysics can he revealed only; the human pover of knowl- 
edge 18 not sufficient for it. But, proceeds Charron, the human 
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knowing faculty is all the more sufficient for that self-knowledge 
which IS requisite for the moral life To this self-knowledge 
belongs, above all, the humility ot the sceptic who has no confidence 
that he knows anything tiuly, and in this humility is looted the 
freedom of spirit with which he everywhere withholds his theoietical 
judgment On the otliei hand, the ethical command of righteous- 
ness and of the fulfilment of duty is known without a doubt in 
this self-knowledge 

This diversion toward the practical realm, as might be expected 
fiom the general tendency of the time, was not peimanent The 
later Sceptics turned the theoretical side of the Pyrihonic tradi- 
tion again to the front, and the effect which resulted fiom this 
tendency for the geneial tone of the time applied ultimately, for the 
most part, to the certainty of dogmatic convictions 

6 The Church doctrme could no longer master these masses of 
thought which now made their way so powerfully into the life of 
this peiiod, as it had succeeded in doing with the Arabian-Aiistote- 
lian invasion this new world of ideas was too manifold and too full 
of antitheses, and, on the other hand, the assimilative powei of the 
Church dogma was too far exhausted The Boman Church limited 
itself, therefore, to defending its spiritual and external power with 
all the means at its disposal, and was only concerned to fortify its 
own tradition and make it as sure as possible within itself In this 
changed foim the Jesuits now performed the same task that in the 
thirteenth centuiy had fallen to the mendicant orders With then 
help the definitive and complete form of Church dogma was fixed 
against all innovations at the Council of Trent (1563), and Thomism 
declared to be authoritative in essentials for philosophical doctrine 
Thereafter there could be no more any question as to changes of 
principle, but only as to moie skilful presentations and occasional 
insertions In this way the Church excluded itself fiom the fiesh 
movement of the time, and the philosophy dependent upon it fell 
into unavoidable stagnation for the next following centuries Even 
the short after-bloom which Scholasticism experienced about 1600 
in the universities of the Iberian peninsula bore no real frmt 
Suarez ^vas an important writer, clear, acute, accurate, and with a 
great capacity for a luminous disposition of his thoughts ; he sur- 
passes also, to a considerable degree, most of the older Scholastics in 
the form of his expression, but in the content of his doctiine he is 
bound by tradition, and a like constraint will be understood as a 
matter of course in the case of the collective work of the Jesuits of 
Coimbra, 

Over agaanst this form of religious tradition, another now made 
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its appearance in the Protestant cliui dies Here, too, the opposition 
claimed the older tradition, and put aside its mediaeval modihcations 
and developments The Refoimation desired to renew original Chiis- 
tianity as against Catholicism It drew the circle of the canonical 
books narrower again , putting aside the Vulgate, it recognised only 
the Greek text as authoiitative , it returned to the Niceiie cieed The 
controveisy over dogmas in the sixteenth centuiy — theoretically 
considered — hinges upon the question, which tradition of Chris- 
tianity shall be the binding one 

But the theological antithesis diew the philosophical antithesis 
after it, and here again a relation was repeated which had appealed 
at many points during the Middle Ages In the doctrine of Augus- 
tine^ the religious need found a deeper, richer satisfaction, and a 
more immediate expression than in the conceptions worked out by 
the Scholastics Earnestness in the consciousness of sin, passionate 
longing for redemption, faith that was internal in its souice and 
its natuie, — all these weie tiaits of Augustine^s nature which 
lepeated themselves in Luther and GaUm But it is only in the 
doctrine of Calvin that the permanent influence of the great Church 
Father is shown, and yet ]ust by this means an antagonism between 
Thoimsni and Augustiniamsm was once more created, which evinced 
Itself as especially impoitant in the French literature of the seven- 
teenth century (cf § 30 f ) For the Catholics under the guidance 
of Jesuitism, Thomas was the ruling authority, for the Eeformed 
Chinches, and for the freer tendencies in Catholicism itself, Augus- 
tine held the same position 

German Protestantism followed other courses In the develop- 
ment of the Lutheran dogma, Luther^s genius was aided by the co- 
operation of Melancthon and thus of Humanism Little as the 
theoretico-aesthetical and religiously indifferent nature of the 
Humanists might accord with the mighty power of Luther^s soul 
with Its profound faith, he was, nevertheless, obliged, when he would 
give his woik scientific form, to accommodate himself to the neces- 
sity of borrowing from philosophy the conceptions with which to lay 
his foundations Here, however, Melancthon's harmonising nature 
came in, and while Luther had passionately rejected scholastic 
Aristotelianism, his learned associate introduced ImmanistiG Aris- 
totelianism as the jihilosopJiy of Protestantism, here, too, opposing 
the older tradition to the remodelled tradition. This original 
Aristotelianism had to be corrected in many passages, to be sure, by 


aerMhS\rtun and Humanism cf. Th Ziegler, Gesch 
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means of the Scriptures, and the combination of doctrines could not 
reach such an organic union as had been attained by the slow ripen- 
ing of Thomism in the Middle Ages , but the Peiipatetie system was 
in this instance treated rather as but a supplement to theology in the 
depaitinent of piofane science, and for this end, Melancthon knew 
how to sift, arrange, and set forth the material in his text-books with 
so great skill that it became the basis foi a doctrine which was in 
the main one in its nature, and as such was taught at the Protestant 
universities loi two centuiies 

7 But in Protestantism there were still other traditional forces 
active Luther’s work of liberation owed its origin and its success 
not least to Mysticism, — wot indeed to that sublime, spiiitnalised 
form of viewing the world to which the genius of Master Eckhait 
had given expression, but to the movement of deepest piety winch, 
as practical Mysticism,” had spread from the Khine in the League 
of the Eiiends of God,” and in the ‘^Brothers of the Common Life ” 
Por this Mysticism, the disposition, purity of heart, and the imita- 
tion of Christ were the sole content of religion, assent to dog- 
mas, the external works of holiness, the whole worldly organisation 
of Church life, appeared to be matters of indifference and even 
hindrances the believing soul demands only the freedom of its own 
religious life, — a demand that transcends all these outward woiks 
This was the inner source of the Eeformation Lucher himself had 
not only searched Augustine, he had also edited the “ Go man The- 
ology and hifa word let loose the storm of this leligious longing, 
with which. 111 the conflict against Pome, an impulse ot national 
independence was also mingled 

But when the Protestant State Church became again consolidated 
in the fixed forms of a theoretical system of doctrine, and clung to 
this the more anxiously in proportion as it was obliged to struggle 
for its existence in the strife of Confessions, then the supra-confes- 
sional impulse of Mysticism became undeceived, as did also the 
national consciousness. The theological fixation of the thought of 
the Eeformation appeared as its ruin, and as Luther had once waged 
his warfare against the sophistry” of the Scholastics, so now a 
movement of Mysticism that was quietly stirring faither and wider 
among the people, directed itself against his own creation In men 
like Osiander and SchweTicIcfeld he had to contend against parts of 
his own nature and its development But in this movement it 
became evident that the doctrines of mediaeval Mysticism had been 
quietly maintained and continued in legendary form amid all kind^ 
of fantastic ideas and obscure imagery The Mysticism which comes 
to light in the teachings of men like Sebastian Franck, or in the 
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secretly circulated tracts of Valentine Weigel, has its support m the 
idealism of Eckhait^ whuch transformed all the outer into the inner, 
all the histoucal into the eternal, and saw iii the process of Nature 
and history but the symbol of the spiritual and divine This con- 
stituted, though iiequently in strange form, the deeper giound of 
the battle which the Mystics of the sixteenth century waged in 
Germany against the letter” of theology 
8 Look where we will in the intellectual movement of the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, we see everywhere tradition arrayed 
against tradition, and eveiy controversy is a battle between trans- 
mitted doctiines The spirit of the Western peoples has now taken 
up into itself the entire material which the past offers for its cul- 
ture, and in the feverish excitement into which it is finally put by 
direct contact with the highest achievements of ancient science, it 
struggles upward to the attainment of complete independence It 
feels sufficiently hardened to execute work of its own, and overflow- 
ing with its wealth of thought, it seeks new tasks One feels the 
impulsive blood of youth pulsate m its literature, as though some- 
thing unheard of, something which had never before been, must 
now come into being The men of the Renaissance announce to us 
nothing less than the approach of a total renovation of science and 
of the state of humanity The warfare between the transmitted 
doctrines leads to a surfeit of the past, learned research into the 
old wisdom ends with throwing aside all book-rubbish, and full of 
the youthful joy of dawning, growing life, the mind goes forth into 
the cosmic life of Nature ever young 
The classical portrayal of this temper of the Renaissance is the 
first monologue m Goethe’s FausL 


§ 29 Macrocosm and Microcosm 

By Sootism and Termmism the faith -metaphysics of the Middle 
Ages had become disintegrated and split ui twain everything 
supersensuous had been given to dogma, and as the object of philos- 
ophy there remained the world of experience But before thought 
had as yet had time to become clear as to the methods and special 
problems of this secular knowledge, Humanism, and with it above 
all, the Platonic Weltanschauung, burst m No wonder that the solu- 
tion of the problem, which was itself at first seen but dimly, was first 
sought m connection with this theory and this doctrine must have 
been i^e more welcome, especially m its Neo-Platomc form, as it 
showed the world of the supersensuous presageful m the back- 
ground, but made the particulars of the world of sense stand out 
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distinctly in purposefully defined outlines The supersensuous 
itself^ and all therein that was connected with man’s religious life, 
might be cheerfully set off to theology , philosophy could dedicate 
itself to the task of being natuial science, with all the calmer con- 
science in proportion as it followed the jS'eo-Platonic precedent of 
apprehending Nature as a pioduct of spirit, and thus believed that 
ill the conception of the deity it retained a point of unity for the 
^ diverging branches of science, the spiritual and the secular Did 
theology teach how God leveals himself in the Sa ipture, it was now 
the business of philosophy to appieliend with admiration his revela- 
tion in Nairn e On this account the beginnings of modern natural 
science were theosophical and thoioughly Neo- Platonic 

1 The characteiistic fact, however, is that in this revival of 
Neo-Platonism, the last dualistic motives which had belonged to the 
same weie also completely set aside They disappeared together 
with the specifically religious interest which had supported them, 
and the theoretical element of recognising in Nature the creatiwe 
divine powejr came foiward pure and unmixed^ The fundamental 
tendency in the natuial philosophy of the Eenaissance was therefore 
the fanciful or imaginative conception of the divine unity of the liv- 
ing All} the admiration of the macrocosm the fundamental thought 
of Plotinus of the beauty of the universe has been taken up by no 
other time so sympathetically as by this , and this beauty was now 
also regarded as a manifestation of the divine Idea Such a view 
is expressed m almost entirely Neo-Platomc forms by Patrizzi, in a 
more original form and with strongly poetical q[uality by Giordano 
Bruno, and likewise by Jacob Boehme With Bruno the symbol of 
the all-forming and all-animating primitive light is still dominant 
(cf p 245) , with Boehme, on the contrary, we find that of the 
organism , the world is a tree which fiom root to flower and fruit 
IS permeated by one life-giving sap, and which is formed and ordered 
from within outward by its own germinal activity ^ 

In this inheres naturally the inclination to complete monism and 
pantheism* Everything must have its cause, and the last cause can 
be but one, — God ® He is, according to Bruno, at the same time 
the formal, the efficient, and the final cause , according to Boehme 
he IS at once the rational ground and efficient cause (“ Urgrund^^ 
and “ XJrsache^^) of the world {pnncipium and causa with Bruno) 


1 In a certain sense this might also he expressed hy saying that thereby the 
Stoic elements of Neo-Platomsm came with controlling force into the fore- 
ground 

^ Cf. the jcemarkable agreement between Bruno, Della Oausa Pt* e, IT,, II» 
(Lag, I 231 f ) and Boehme, Aurora, Vorrede 
^ Aurora, Chap III. 
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Hence the -aniverse is also nothing but the essential nature of God 
himself made cxeatural ” ^ And yet the idea of the transcendence 
of God IS here^ too, connected with this view, as it had been in Neo- 
platonism Boehme holds that God should be thought not as a 
force devoid of reason and science,” but as the "all-knowing, all- 
seeing, all-heanng, all-smelling, all-tasting” spirit and Bruno adds 
another analogy , for him God is the aitist who works unceasingly 
and shapes out his inner natuie to rich life 

Harmony is accordingly, for Bruno also, the inmost natuie of the 
world, and he who can apprehend it with the gaze of enthusiasm 
(as does the philosopher in the dialogues and poetic inventions Degli 
E')oici Fmon), for him the apparent defects and imperfections of 
detail vanish in the beauty of the whole He needs no special the- 
odicy , the world is perfect because it is the life of God, even down 
to eveiy detail, and he only complains who cannot raise himself to 
a view of the whole The world-joy of the aesthetic Renaissance 
sings philosophical dithyrambs in Bruno’s writings A umversalistic 
optimism that canies everything before it prevails in his poetic 
thought 

2 The conceptions which lie at the basis of this unfolding of the 
metaphysical fantasy in Bruno had their soiuce in the mam in 
Nicolaus Qusanusj whose teachings had been preseived by Charles 
Bouille, though lu his exposition they had to some degree lost their 
vivid freshness Just this the Nolan knew how to restore He not 
only raised the principle of the comadentia oppositoium to the artis- 
tic reconciliation of contrasts, to the harmonious total action of 
opposing partial foices m the divine primitive essence, but above all 
he gave to the conceptions of the infinite and the finite a far wider 
reaching significance As regards the deity and its i elation to the 
world, the Neo-Platonic relations are essentially retained God 
himself, as the unity exalted above all opposites, cannot be appie- 
hended through any finite attribute or qualification, and there- 
fore is unknowable in his own propei essence (negative theology) , 
but at the same time he is still thought as the inexhaustible, infinite 
world-force, as the natui a naturans^ which in eternal change forms 
and "unfolds ” itself purposefully and m confoimity with law, into 
the natura nahiiata. This identification of the essence of God and 
the world is a general doctrine of the natural philosophy of the 
Renaissance , it is found likewise in Paracelsus, in Sebastian Franck, 
m Boehme, and finally also with the whole body of the " Platonists.” 
That It could also assume an extremely naturalistic form, and could 


^Aurora, Chap H 
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lead to the denial of all transcendence^ is proved by the agitative and 
boastfully polemical doctrine of Vanini ^ 

Eor the natuia natumta^ on the other hand, for the universe” 

the sum-total of creatures — the characteristic of true » i nfin ity ” is 
not claimed, but rather that of wfilimitQd/jfiQss in space and time 
This conception gained an incomparably clearer form and more 
fixed significance by the Copeimcan theoiy. The spherical form of 
the earth and its revolution about its axis had been a familiar idea 
to Cusaniis as well as to the old Pythagoreans, perhaps, indeed, 
through them , but only the victoiiously proved hypothesis of the 
motion of the earth about the sun could furnish a rational basis for 
the completely new view of man^s position in the ixnwmse, which is 
peculiar to modern science The anthiopocentnc idea of the world 
which had luled the Middle Ages became out of joint Man, as 
well as the earth, must cease to be regarded as centre of the universe 
and centre of the world Men like Patrizzi and Boehine also raised 
themselves above such “lestriction ” on the basis of the teaching of 
Copernicus, w’hich for that reason was condemned by the dogmatic 
authorities of all confessions , but the fame of having thought out 
the Copernicaii system to its end, both in natural philosophy and in 
metaphysics, belongs to Gioidano Biuno 

He developed from this system the theory that the universe forms 
a system of countless worlds, each of which moves about its central 
sun, leads its own proper life, grows from chaotic conditions to clear 
and definite foimation, and again yields to the destiny of dissolution 
The tradition of Democritus and Epicurus had perhaps a share in 
the formation of this conception of a plurality of worlds aiising and 
perishing again , but it is the peculiar feature of Biuno’s doctrine, 
that he regarded the plurality of solar systems not as a mechanical 
juxtaposition, but as an organic living whole, and regarded the pro- 
cess of the growth and decay of worlds as maintained by the pulse- 
beat of the one divine All-life 

3 While in this way univeisalism, with its bold flight into spatial 
and temporal boundlessness, threatened to claim the fantasy entiiely 
for its own, there was an effective counterpoise in the Peiipatetic- 
Stoic doctrine of the analogy between maciocosm and microcosnij 
which found in man’s natuie the sum, the “ c[uiutessence ” of the 
cosmical powers We see this doctrine reviving in the most varied 


1 Lucilio Vamm (born 1585 at Naples, burned 1619 at Toulouse), a dissolute 
adventurer, wrote Amphitheatrum ^ternce Promdentix (Lyons, 1615) and De 
admiiandis naturae regincB deceqtte moitalium arcanis (Pans, 1616) 

2 Nicolaus Copernicus, JDe MevolvAionibus 0/ hium Co&lestium (Nuremberg, 
1543) 
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fuinis during the Eenaissance , it controls entirely the theory of 
knowledge at this period, and moreover the Neo-Platonic tuple 
division IS almost universally authoritative in connection with it, 
tarnishing a scheme tor a metaphysical anthropology One can know 
only what one himself is, is the inode in which this was expiessed 
by Valentine Weigel ' man knows the all in so far as he is the all. 
This was a pervading principle of Eckhart’s Mysticism But this 
idealism now took on a definite form As body, man belongs to the 
material world, indeed, he unites within himself, as Paracelsus^ and 
following him Weigel and Boehme teach, the essence of all material 
things in finest and most compact form Just on this account he is 
competent to understand the corpoieal world As intellectual being, 
however, he is of sidereal ’’ origin, and is theiefore able to know 
the intellectual world in all its forms Finally, as a divme spark,” 
as spiraculim vitve^ as a partial manifestation of the highest pxinci- 
pie of life, he is also able to become conscious of the divine nature 
whose image he is 


A more abstiact application of this same principle, according to 
which all knowledge of the world is rooted in man^s Tcnowledge of 
himself, IS found in the thought of Gampanella, involving not the 
];Ieo.Platomc sepaiation of world-strata (although this too is piesent 
in Gampanella), but the fundamental categories of all reality Man 
—IS the thought here too — knows in the proper sense only himself, 
and knows all else only from and through himself All knowledge 
IS perception (sentiie), but we perceive, not the things, but only 
the states into which these set us In this process, however, we 
learn by experience that inasmuch as we are, we can do something, 
we know something and will something, and fuither, that we find 
ouiselves limited by corresponding functions of other beings From 
tins It follows that power, knowledge, and will are the ^primali- 
Jes » of all leahty, and that if they belong to God in an unlimited 
degiee, he is known as all-powerful, all-knowmg, and all-good. 

4 The doctrine that all knowledge of God and of the world is 
ultimately locked np m man's knowledge of himself, is nevertheless 
only an epistemological inference from the more general metaphys- 
ic^ prmciple according to which the divine nature was held^to be 
fully and entirely contained in each of its finite mamfestltioiis. 
Giordano Bruno follows the Cusan also m holding that God is the 
smallest as well as the greatest, aa truly the vital principle of the 
in mdual being as that of the universe And accordingly every 

^ " mirror the 

world-substance. Bach without exception is according to its essen- 
tial nature the deily itself, but each in its own way, which is 
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diffeient fioin all tlie rest This thought Bruno incorporated in his 
conception of the monad He understood by this the individual 
substance {Einzelweseii), which, as continually “formed^^ matter, 
constitutes one ot the paitial manifestations of the world-force, in the 
inteiaction of which the world-life consists It is living from the 
beginning, and is inipeiishable , it is coiporeal as well as spiritual 
in its natuie Each monad is a form in which the Divine Being 
finds individual existence, a finite existence-foim of the infinite 
essence Since, now, theie is nothing but God and the monads, the 
universe is animated even to the smallest nook and corner, and the 
infinite all-lite individualises itself at every point to a special and 
peculiar nature It results fiom this that each thing, in the move- 
ments of its life, follows in part the law of its special nature, and 
in part a more general law, ]ust as a planet or heavenly body 
moves at the same time on its own axis and about its sun Cam- 
panella, who took up this doctrine also in connection with the 
Copernican system, designated this striving toward the whole, this 
tendency toward the original source of all reality, as religion, and 
spoke in this sense of a ^^natural” religion, that is of religion as 
“natural impulse,” — one would now perhaps say centripetal im- 
pulse, — which he with logical consistency ascribed to all things in 
general, and which in man was held to assume the special form of 
“rational” religion, that is, of the striving to become one with God 
hy love and knowledge 

This principle of the infinite variability of the divine ground of 
the world which presents itself m a special form in every particulai 
thing, IS found in a similar form also with Paracelsus Here, as 
with Hicolaus Cusaiius, it is taught that all substances are present 
in everything, that each thing therefore presents a microcosm, and 
yet that each has also its special principle of life and activity 
This special mmd or spirit of the individual is called by Paracelsus 
the Archeus, Jacob Boehme, to whom this doctrine passed over, calls 
it the Primus 

With Bruno the conception of the monad connects itself in a very 
interesting manner, though without further effect upon his physical 
views,^ith that of the atom, which was brought to him, as to the 
eailierperiod, by the Epicurean tradition through Lucretius The 
“smallest” — in metaphysics the monad, m mathematics the point 
— IS in physics the atom, the indivisible spherical element of the 
corporeal world. Memories of the Pythagorean and Platonic theory 
of the elements, and of the related atomic theory of Democritus, 
became thus alive in the midst of Neo-Platouism; they found also 
an independent revival with men like Basso, Sennert, and others, 
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and so led to tlie so-called coipuscular theory^ according to whicli 
the corpoieal world consists of inseparable atom-complexes, the cor- 
puscles In the atoms themselves, the theory assumed in connec- 
tion with their mathematical foim an original and unchangeable 
law of action, to which, it held, the mode of action of the corpuscles 
IS also to be traced ^ 

5 Here the workings of mathematics asseit themselves in the old 
Pythagorean form, oi as modihed by Demociitus and Plato The 
ultimate constituents of physical reality are determined by their 
geometiical foini, and the qualitative determinations of expeiience 
must be tiaced back to this The combination ot elements presup- 
poses numbeis and their order as the principle of multiplicity^ 
Thus spatial forms and number-ielations again make their appear- 
ance as the essential and oiigmal in the physical world, and thereby 
the Aiistotelian-Stoic doctiine of the qualitatively detei mined foices, 
of the innei Foinis of things, of the qualitates occultce, was displaced. 
As this latter doctrine had forineily gained the victoiy over the 
principle of Fythagoias, Democritus, and Plato, so it must in turn 
}ield to this and herein lies one of the most impoitant prepara- 
tions for the origin of modern natuial science 
The beginnings of this are found already with Nicolaus Cusaiius , 
but now they receive an essential stiengthening from the same 
source from which their presence in his thought is explained 
namely, from the old literatuie, and in particular from the Neo- 
Pythagorean wiitmgs Just for this reason, however, they still 
have the fantastic metaphysical garb of number^niysticism and num- 
ber-symbolism The book of Nature is written m numbers, the har- 
mony of things is that of the number-system All is airanged by 
God according to measure and number, all life is an unfolding of 
mathematical relations But just as m antiquity, so heie, this 
thought IS unfolded at first as an arbitrary interpretation of concep- 
tions, and a mysterious speculation The procedure of the world 
forth from God, from the construction of the Trinity on,— as, for 
example, m the attempt of Bouille,— is again to be conceived as the 
process of the transformation of unity into the number-system Such 
fantasies weie followed by men like Cardan and Pico Reuchlin 
added further the mythological cieations of the Jewish Cabbala 
6 Thus the principle which was destined for the most fruitful 
development made its entrance into the new world wrapped agam 
in the old metaphysical fantastical ness, and fresh forces were 

des Atomimus, I pp 369 (Hamburg and 
‘■i Of for this especially G Bruno, De Tnplici Minima 
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needed to strip off this coveung, and free it for its right working. 
Meanwhile, however, it became mingled with quite other efforts, 
which likewise had their origin in the Neo-Platonic tradition To 
the idea of a universal psychical life, to the fanciful spiritualisation 
of Natuie, belonged also the impulse to interfere in the course of 
things with mysterious means, with conjurations and magic arts, 
and so to guide it according to the will of man Here, too, a higher 
thought hovel ed before the fantastic impulse of the excited age, 
— the thought of mastering Nature by a knowledge of the forces 
working in it But this thought was also received in the wrappings 
of ancient superstition If, as was the case with the Neo-Platonists, 
the life of Natuie was regarded as a dominance of spirits, as a mys- 
texiously connected system of internal forces, it was a proper aim 
to make these subject by knowledge and will Thus magic became 
a favouiite subject of thought in the Eenaissance, and science again 
concerned itself with the task of bringing system into supeistition 

Astiology, with its influences of the stars upon human life, the 
interpietatioii of dreams and signs, necromancy, with its conjuia- 
tions of spiiits, the piedictions of persons in the ecstatic state, — all 
these elements of the Stoic and Neo-Platonic divination were then in 
most luxuriant bloom Pico and Eeuohlin brought them into con- 
nection with the nnmbei -mysticism, Agrippa of Nettesheim adopted 
all the sceptical attacks against the possibility of rational science, 
in order to seek help in mystical illuminations and secret magic 
arts Caidan proceeded with all seriousness to the task of deter- 
mining the laws of these operations, and Campanella conceded them 
an niiusnally wide space in his idea of the world 

PliysicianB especially, whose vocation demanded an interference 
in the course of Nature and might seem peimitted to expect special 
advantage in secret arts, showed an inclination toward these magic 
arts Prom this point of view Pai acelsus desired to reform medi- 
cine He also proceeds fiom the sympathy of all things, from the 
idea of the universe as a spiritually connected system He finds 
the essence of disease in the injuring of the individual vital prin- 
ciple, the Archeus, by foreign powers, and seeks the means where- 
with to free and strengthen the Archeus Since this latter process 
must come about by a corresponding composition of materials, all 
sorts of magical drinks, tmctuies, and other secret remedies must be 
brewed, and thus the arts of alchemy were set in motion, which, in 
spite of all its fantastic performances, ultimately yielded a number 
of useful results for chemical knowledge in the course of its incred- 
ibly extended pursuits. 

In this connection the fundamental metaphysical presupposition 



of the unity of all vital force led of itself to the thought that there 
must he also a simple, most efficacious, universal remedy for the 
strengthening of eveiy Archeus whatever, a panacea against all 
diseases and foi the maintenance of all the vital forces , and con- 
nection with the macrocosmic efforts of magic nourished the hope 
that the possession of this seciet would lend the highest magic 
power, and affoid the most desirable treasures All this was to be 
achieved by the “ philosopher’s stone ” , it was to heal all diseases, 
transmute all substances into gold, conjure all spiiits into the power 
of its possessor And thus the purposes which it was thought 
would he satisfied lu the ventures of alchemy, were ultimately veiy 
real and sober 

7 The introduction of this magical view of Nature into the subtle 
religious system, of German Mysticism constitutes the peculiar feat- 
ure of BoeJme's philosophy He, too, is seized by the thought that 
philosophy should he knowledge of Nature , but the deep earnest- 
ness of the religious need which lay at the basis of the Geiman 
Eeformation did not allow him to content himself with the separa- 
tion of religious metaphysics and natural science, customary at his 
time, and he sought to work the two into one again Similar effoits 
which tended to transcend the dogmatic, fixed form of Protestant- 
ism, and hoped to solve the problems of the new science with the 
aid of a Christian metaphysics, throve also by the side of the official 
Peripatetic system Taw ellw aimed to produce such a supra-con- 
fessional philosophy of Christianity, and with a true instinct for his 
purpose, adopted many elements of the Augustmian doctrine of the 
will, but was not able to work enough real material from the inter- 
ests of his time into these thoughts, and so came ultimately rather 
to a complete separation of empirical research from all metaphysics. 
A similar process went on in the mystical movement, which grew 
with the popular opposition against the new orthodoxy all the more 
in proportion as the latter dried and hardened within itself The 
mystical doctrines also remained suspended in vague generality until 
the teaching of Paracelsus was brought to them, at first by Weigel, 
and then completely by Boehme ^ 

In Boehme’s doctrine Neo-Platonism assumes again a completely 
religious colouring Here, too, man is regarded as the microcosm 
from and by which the bodily, the « sidereal,” and the divine worlds 
can be known, if one follows the right illumination and is not mis- 
led by learned theories. Self-knowledge, nevertheless, is religious 
knowledge, which finds the opposition of good and evil as a funda- 
mental trait of human nature The same opposition fills the whole 
world; it rules in heaven as on earth, and since God is the sole 
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cause of all, this opposition must be sought m him also. Boelime 
extends the coincidentm oppositornm to the extreme limit, and finds 
the ground of duality in the necessity of the self-revelation of the 
divine Piimordial (Ground As light can be revealed only m con- 
nection with, darkness, so G-od’s goodness can be levealed only in 
connection with his anger Thus Boehme poitrays the process of 
the eteinal selfgeneiation of Qod, describing how from the dark 
ground of Being within him the urgent impulse Drang’’), or will, 
which has only itself for its ob 3 ect, attains self-ievelatioii in the 
divine wisdom, and how that which has thus become revealed forms 
itself into the world While the theogonic development thus passes 
over immediately into the cosmogonic, the effort is everywhere 
shown in this latter development to carry the fundamental religious 
antithesis into the physical categoiies of the system of Paracelsus 
Thus thiee kingdoms of the world and seven forms, or ^^qualia” 
Qualm ”), are constructed, which ascend from the material forces 
of attraction and repulsion to those of light and warmth, and from 
there on to those of the sensible and intellectual functions To this 
portrayal of the eternal natuie of things is then attached the history 
of the earthly world, which begins with the fall of Lucifer and 
the process of rendering the spiritual essence perceptible to the 
senses, and ends with the overcoming of the proud infatuation 
Vergafftsein”) for the creatuie, with the mystical devotion of 
man to the deity, and ultimately with the restoration of the spiritual 
nature All this is presented by Boehme m prophetic discourse, 
full of deep conviction, with a unique mingling of profundity and 
dilettantism It is the attempt of the Eckhartian Mysticism to 
become master of the modem interests of science, and the first still 
tentatively uncertain step toward raising natural science into an 
idealistic metaphysics. But because this is made from the stand- 
point of the deepest religious life, the intellectualistic features of 
the older Mysticism retreat, with Boehme, more into the background 
While with Eckhart, the world-process both in its arising and in its 
passing was regarded as a knowing process, with Boehme it is rather 
a struggling of the will between good and evil 
8 In all these ways the result of the separation of philosophy 
from dogmatic theology always was that the knowledge of l^ature 
that was sought took on the form of the older metaphysics This 
procedure was inevitable so long as the desire for a knowledge oi 
Nature could provide neither a material of facts which it had itselt 
acquired, nor new conceptions to serve as forms for the elaboration 
of this material. As a prerequisite for this, it i\as necessary to see 
the inadequacy of metaphysical theories, and jmtting them aside, 
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to turn to empiricism This service was rendered to the genesis of 
modern thought by the tendencies of Nominahsm and Terminism^ 
in part, also, by the rhetorical and grammatical opposition to the 
science of the schools, and also by the revival of ancient Scepticism 
The writings of Ludovico Vi'ces must be regarded as a common 
starting-point for these various effoits , but they prove also that 
the importance of these endeavours is essentially negative in chai- 
aotei In place of the obsciiie woids and arbitrary conceptions of 
metaphysics, a demand is made m nominalistic fashion for the im- 
mediate, intuitive apprehension of things themselves by experience 
but the remarks as to the niannei in which this should be scientifi- 
cally set about are meagre and uncertain; he speaks of experiment, 
but without any veiy deep insight into its natuie Quite so lies 
the case at a latei time with Sanchez And if the artificial subtle- 
ties of the syllogistic method were attacked with great hue and cry, 
this line of thought had ultimately only the Eamistic fancies of 
“ natural logic to put in their stead, 

Further, this empiucism, pst by virtue of its origin from Termm- 
ism, could move only with a very uncertain step in the presence of 
external Natuie It could not deny the backgiound of Occain^s 
dualism Sense-perception was held to be, not a copy of a thing, 
but an inner state of the subject corresponding to the presence of 
the thing These scruples could be only strengthened by the 
theories of ancient Scepticism, foi this added the doctrine of the 
deceptions of the senses and the consideration of the relativity and 
change of all perceptions Hence this empiricism of the Humanists 
now also threw itself more upon inner perception, which was univer- 
sally regarded as much surer than outer perception Vives is most 
fortunate where he speaks the language of empirical psychology, 
men like Nizolius, Montaigne, and Sanchez shared this view, and 
Charrongave it practical significance Strenuously as all these urge 
toward looking at things themselves, outer perception ultimately 
turns out comparatively empty 

How little certain of itself, and how little fiuitful in principles 
this empiricism was at that tune, is shown best of all by its two 
mam representatives m Italy, — Tdesio and Campanella The former, 
one of the most stirring and influential opponents of Anstotelianism 
is everywhere famous even in his own time (and also with Bruno 
and Bacon), as he who demanded most strongly that science 
should build only on the basis of facts perceived by the senses He 
founded in Naples an academy which he called the Academia Cosen^ 
tina^ after the name of his home, and, in fact, contributed much 
toward the cultivation of the sense for empirical natural science 
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But if we look to see how he treats Nature ^‘juxta p)opuapnncipta 3 ^^ 
we are met by genuinely physical theories which from few observations 
hastily leap over to most general metaphysical principles quite aftei 
the fashion of the ancient Ionics The dry-warm and the moist-cold 
are set forth as the two opposing fundamental forces, out of whose 
conflict both the maciocosmic and the microcosmic life are to be ex- 
plained This same inner contradiction appears almost more promi- 
nent still in Gampanella He teaches the most pioiiounced sens- 
ualism All knowledge is for him a '^feeling” (^senti^e ) , even 
recollection, ]udgment, and inference are for him but modified 
forms of that feeling But in his case also, sensualism tilts over 
into psychological idealism , he is far too good a Nominalist not to 
know that all perception is but a feeling of the states of the j)eicip- 
lent himself Thus he takes his startmg-point m inner experience, 
and following the principle of the analogy of maciocosmus and 
microcosmus, builds upon a simple apergu (cf above) an extended 
ontology* Into this he then draws also the quite scholastic antith- 
esis of Being and Non-bemg (ens and non-ens), which, following the 
Neo-Platonic example, is identified with that of the perfect and 
imperfect, and between the two he s]preads the variegated meta- 
physical picture of a world-system arranged m successive strata 
So tenaciously do the long-wonted habits of metaphysical thought 
cling everywhere to the beginnings of the new research 
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Natural science acquired its decisive inflaence upon the develop- 
ment of model n philosophy by first gaming its own independence 
with the aid of a conscious use of a scientific method, and then from 
this position being able to determine the general movement of 
thought as regards both foim and content In so far the develop- 
ment of the method of natural science from Kepler and G-alileo 
down to Newton is not indeed itself the evolution of modern philos- 
ophy, but IS yet that series of events in reference to which this 
evolution constantly proceeds 

Per this leason the positive beginnings of modern philosophy are 
m general to be sought, not so much xn new conceptions with new 
content, as in methodical rejlection^ out of which, with the progress 
of time, there resulted of course new material and so new points of 
view for the treatment of both theoretical and practical pioblems. 
But at first the points of departure of modem thought were in all 
cases where permanently fruitful conceptions of the task and thereby 
conditioned procedure of the new science grew out of the humanistic 
opposition against Scholasticism, and out of the excited metaphysical 
fantasies of the transitional peiiod 


In this consists from the outset an essential difference between 
modem and ancient philosophy. The former is as lefieotive in its 
teginning as the latter was naive, and this is self-explaining, since 
the former must develop ont of those traditions whioli the latter 
created. In this way it is ohaxacteristic of the greater numher of 
the syste^ of modern philosophy to seek the path to the real or 
materi^ problems by considering the science of method and the 
theory of knowledge ; and in particular the cmimv with 

respect to its philosophy may be characterised as a sW/e o/nmAods 
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While, however, the movement of the humanistic period had 
in the mam taken place m Italy and Germany, the cooler and more 
considerate temper of the two western civilised peoples now became 
prominent Italy was made dumb by the counter-reformation, Ger- 
many was crippled by the ruinous war between the confessions 
England and ance, on the contrary, experienced in the seventeenth 
century the bloom of their intellectual civilisation, and between 
them the Nethei lands became a flourishing seat of ait and science 
In the development of the method of natural science the lines of 
empiricism and of mathematical theory converged in philosophical 
generalisation the two came forward in an independent attitude 
The programme of the experience philosophy was laid down by Bacon^ 
but the method which formed its fundamental thought was not Gai- 
ned out by him in the fiuitful manner which he had anticipated 
Much more comprehensive was the form m which Descaites bi ought 
together the scientific movement of his time to establish rationalism 
anew, by filling the scholastic system of conceptions with the rich 
content of the Galilean lesearch Prom this resulted far-reaching 
metaphysical problems, which in the second half of the seventeenth 
century called forth an extraordinarily vigorous movement of philo* 
sophical thought, — a movement m which the new principles entered 
into manifold antithetical combinations with the principles of mediae- 
val philosophy Out of the Cai tesian school rose Occasionalism, of 
which Geulincx and Mdlebranche are the chief representatives. But 
the complete issue of this development was found in the two great 
; philosophical systems brought forward by Spinoza and Leibniz 
The influence which the powerful development of theoretical phil- 
osophy exercised also upon the treatment of practical pioblems shows 
itself principally in the field of the philosophy of law (or right) In 
this department Hobbes, who was in like measure a disciple of Bacon 
and of Descartes, and as such marks an important point in the line 
of development of methods and metaphysics above noted, takes the 
decisive position as the introducer of an ethical naturalism which is 
found in altered form even with his opponents, such as Heibert of 
Qherbury and Cumberland In these antitheses the pioblems of the 
philosophy of the Enlightenment are in process of preparation 

The senes of great natural scientists who exercised an immediate influence 
also upon philosophical questions was opened by Johann Kepler (1661-10.10) 
of Weil, a town in Whrttemberg, who died in Regensburg after a life spent in 
struggle with need and anxiety. Among his works (ed by T?iisch, Fi ankfurt, 
1868-71, 8 vols.), the most important are Mystenum Cosmoqraphicmi^ Mamio- 
nice Mundi, Astronomia Nom sen Physica Godostis Tmdita Commentmv^ <le 
Mot%bns Stelloe Martis Of Chr, Sigwart, KUxne Schnften, I 182 , R, Euckeu, 

JPhilos Monatsh., 1878, pp SOff — In immediate attachment to him stands 
Galileo Galilei (born 1564 at Pisa, died 1642 at Arcetri) His works were 
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published m 16 vols (Florence, 1842-56) witli a biograpliicaJ supplementary 
volume by Arrago Vols 11-14 contain the among which 

we notice II Sayifuito'i e. (1G23) and the dialogue on the Ptolemaic and the 
Copernican systems (1032) Cf II Martin, Galileo^ Us droits de la science 
et la methode des sciences plujsiques (Pans, 1668) , P Katorp, Gal als Plulo- 
soph (Philos Monatsh , 1882, pp 193 ft) Isaac Newton (1642-1727) comes 
into consideration chiefly on account of his Philosophice Nairn alts Piincipia 
Mathematica (1687, 2d ed by Cotes, 1713, Geiman by Wolfeis, 1872) and 
hib Optics (1704) — Of his contemporaiies we notice the chemist, Kobeit Boyle 
(1(520-1601, Cheimsta ScepticiiSy Oikjo Foimaum et Quahtatum^ De Ipsa 
Natnm)^ and the Ketheilandei, Chiistiaii Huyghens (1029-1696 , De Causa 
(xHieitatiSy De Lumine') 

Cf \V Whewell, Bistoi ?/ of the Inductive Sciences (Lend 1837 , German hy 
Littrow, Leips 1839 ft ) , E F Apelt, Die Dpochen der Geschichte der Jfeasc/t- 
hnt (flena, 1845) , K Puhiing, itiHche Geschichte dei Pi incipien der 
Mechanih (Leips 1872) , A Lange, Gesch des Matenalismus^ 2d ed , Iseilohn, 
187 1 [Eng ti Ilistorif of Mateiiahsm by E C Thomas, Lond , 4tli ed , 1892J , 
K Lasswitz, Gesch dei Jtomistil^ 2 vols (Hambuig and Leips 1890) 


^ Fiancis Bacon, Baron of Vei ulmrif Viscount of St Albans, was boiu m 
1501, studied m Cambiidge, had a brilliant career under the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James I , until, as the result of political opposition, he was proceeded 
cigauisfc, convicted of venality, and deposed from the position of Lord High 
Chancellor He died 1626 The latest edition of his works is that by Spedding 
and Heath (Lond 1857 ft) Aside fiom the Essays (Seimones Eideles) the 
mam writings aie De Diqnitate et Auqmentis Scientiaum (1623, originally 
published under the title, The Tioo Bools of Pi ancis Bacon on the P) oficience 
ctnd Advancemenf of Leatmnq, Divine and Human, 1605) and iVorwm Oiganon 
Scientiaium (1620, originally under the title, Gogitata et Visa, 1612) i Cf 
Ch de li^musat, Bacon, Sa vie, son temps, sa philosophic et son influence 
^usqu^a nos jQuis (Pans, 1854), H Heussler, Fi B und seine geschichtliche 
Btellung (Bveslm, 1889) , [Bacon, by J Niohol, in Blackwood’s senes, Edin 
1888 Ed of the Novum Ovganum by Fowler, Oxford, 1878] 

Ren5 Descartes (Cartesius), born 1696, m Touraine, and educated m the 
Jesuit school at La Fl&che, was originally destined for a soldier and took part in 
the campaigns of 1618-1621 m the service of various leadeis, but then betook 
Uitnself for the first time to Pans, and later, withdrew for many years, at differ- 
ent places m the Netherlands, into a scientific solitude, which he kept in the 
most diligent and careful manner After controversies in whioh his doctrine 
had become involved atthe universities m that country had rendered this place 
accepted in 1649, an invitation of Queen Chiistine 
of Sweden to Stockholm, where he died the following year His works have 
been collected in Latin in the Amsterdam editions (1660, etc), and in French 
intprt vols I aris, 1824 if ) , the important wntings have been tians- 

f German by Ivmio Fischer (Mannheim, 1868) [Eng ti of the Metiml, 
Meditations and Sections from (hr Pnnaplt><t hy J Veitch, Edin and Lond , 
,1600-6^, mil ed I89U , of the Meditationi by Lowndes, Lond 1878 

n W R WalkL, and of the ifn/es for 

the Diieavin of the Mind, with selections from the Mod's, The TT'orZd The 
^sswits 0/ the &uul, etc , by H A P Torrey, N Y 1892] The mam worL 
1^-'^ c** Tiatte de la Ltmiire (posthumously printed, 1054) Essavs 

rad ZZ ®Wlemented hy the objections of various savants 

rr t 1644 , Passions de I'lme, 1650 

Ot I Bomllier, Histoire de la Philohophie Cartk sienne (Pans, 1854) , X Schmid- 

dmoZ?v ttltLoSo^pZ^f r'T ^een made over the 

To fuse Shakspere’s works also, in his leisure hours 

It b^ln^nv °“® "‘^y something allnrms in 

It, but in any c^e a mistake has been made in the uerson For it 'woniH 

sa.;g; 
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sohwarzenbeiff, B Z> und seine Befoim der Bhilosophie (Nordlm#?en, 1869) 
a 0\og^\imZeitsch7 f Philos , ISIS, pp 200 ft , P mtoip, D 's Pj kenntniss- 
theo'iie (Maibuig, 1882) [Desca7tes by J P Mahafty in Blackwood’s senes, 
Edin andPhila , 1881 , W Wallace, Art Descartes m JS 71 C But , II Sidgwick 
in Mind, Vol VII , llliodes m Jou) Spec Phil , XVII 

Between these two leaders of modern philosophy stands Thomas Hobbes, 
born 1588, educated at Oxfoid, who was early drawn over to Piance by liis 
studies, and fiequently afterwards returned thither, was personally acquainted 
with Bacon, Gassendi, Campanella, and the Cartesian circle, and died 1679 
Complete edition of his works, English andl.atin by Moleswoith, Lond 1839 f£ 
His first tieatise, Elements of Law, Natwal and Political (1039), was pub- 
lished by his friends in 1660, in two parts, Euman Nairn e and De Gorpoie 
Politico He published previously Elementa Philosophies, de Cwe, 1642 and 1647, 
and further Leviathan 01 The Mattel , Foim, and Authoutif of Govu nment, 1661 
A coinpiehensive statement is given in the Elementa Philosophic^, I , De Cor- 
poie, II , De Homme, 1668 (both pieviously in English in 1065 and 1068 Cf 
E Tonines m Vieiteljahischi f lo Philos, 1879 ft by G C Robert- 

son in Blackwood’s senes, Edin and Phil 1886, also Art Hobbes, in Enc 
But by same author ] E Tonnies (Stuttgait, 1896) 

Of the Cartesian School (cf Bouillier, op cit ) aie to be noted the Jansen- 
ists of Poit-Royal, lioiii whose ciicles came the Loqiqm ou Vaiidepen^o (1(j(i 2'), 
ed by Anton Amauld (3612-1694), and Pieiie Nicole (1025-1605) , also tlie 
JMystics, Blaise Pascal (1623-1662 , Pensehsm la Behgion , cf the monographs 
h> J G Dreydoilf, Leips 1870 and 1875), and Pieiie Poiret (1646-1719, De 
Eiuditione Tuplici, Solidn Snpeihnana et Faha 

The development to Ocoasionabsm pioceeds gradually in Louis de la Forge 
( Ti ade de VEspiitBumain 1666 Clauberg(1622-16C5 , De Gonpinttione Coipo- 
us et An imo} mlJoniine), Cor demoy(Le Disceuiement du Coipts et de I'Ame., 
1066), but finds its complete development independently of these thinkeis in 
Arnold Geulmca: (1025-1009, a univeisitj teacliei in Loewen and Leyden) 
His mam woiks aie the EJ'i/wcs (1666, 2d ed with notes, 1075), Loqic, 1062, 
and Methodus, 1663 New ed of his works by T 1-* N Tamd (3 vols , The 
Hague, 1891-3) Cf E Pfleiderer, A Q als Hnnptvntute) dei act MeUiphy^ih 
•and Ethik (Tubingen, 1882) , V van der Hjeghen, G Etude sur sa Vie, so 
Philosophie et ses Oimages (Luttich, 1886) 

E’rom the Oratonum founded by Cardinal Berulle, a fiiend of Descartes, to 
which Gibieuf also belonged (De Lihertate Dei et Gieaturm, Pans, 1030), wtnt 
forth Nicole Malebranche (1638-1716) His inam woik, De la Becheiche de la 
Vh lU, appeared 1675, the Enti etiens sw la Metaphysique et sui la BeUgion in 
1088 Coll works by J Simon (Pans, 1871) 

Baruch (Benedict de) Spinoza, born in 1632 at Amsterdam in the Gommu 
uity of Portuguese Jews, and latei expelled from tins community on account 
of liLs opinions, lived in noble simplicity and solitude at various places m PIol- 
laiid, and died at The Hague 1677 He had published an exposition of the 
Caitesian philosophy with an independent metaphysical appendix (1663) and 
the Tractatus Theologico-politicus (anonymously in 1670) After Ins death 
appeared in his Opeia Po^thima (1677), his mam work, Ethica Moie Geometuco 
Demonstrata, the Tractatus Politicus, and the fragment De Intellectus Emenda- 
thone His coirespondence and Ins recently discovered youtliful work, Tiactatus 
(hievis) de Deo et Homme episque Felicitate, also come into consideration 
On the latter cf Chr Sigwart (Tubingen, 1870) The best edition of Ins works 
IS that by Van Vloten and Land (2 vols , Amsterdam, 1882 f ) Cf T Camerer, 
Die Lehre 8p "s (Stuttgart, 1877) [Spinoza, by J Caird, Edin 1888 , Spinoza 
by Martineau, Lond 1883 , also in Types of Ethical Theory, Oxford, 1886 , E 
Pollock, Spinoza, His Life and Phil , Lond 1880 , Seth, Art Spinoza, m Enc. 
Bnt , Arts mJour Spec Phil,No\s 11 and 16, by Moms and Dewey, Eng 
tr of pnn works by Elwes, Bohn Lib , 1884, of the Ethics by White, Lond 1883, 
and of Selections by Eullerton, N Y 1892 ] 

Of philosophical writers in Germany who attached themselves to the tram of 
the movement among the two civilised peoples of the West are to be mentioned 
Joacbim Jung (1587-1657, Logica Hamburgiensis, 1638), cf G E Guhrauerj 
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J J und ^Piii Zeitalter (Stuttg and Tub 1859), the Jena mathematician, 
Erhard Weigel, the teacher of Leibniz and Puttendorf , Walther von Tschirn- 
hausen (l(5ol-1708, Medicina Mentis sive AHts Jnnemendi Pioncepta Gene-taha, 
Amsterdam, 1687), and Samuel Puffendorf (1632-1604, under the pseudonym 
Sevexinus a Monzamhano, I>e Statu Mei puhlim Geimanim, 1667, German by 
II BressUu, Berlin, 1870, De Jui e Matw (b et Gentium^ London, 1672) 

Iieibmz; belongs m this period, not only in point of time, but also as legards 
the origination and the motives of his metaphysics, while with other interests 
of his inciedibly many-sided nature, he ranges on into the age of the Enlighten- 
ment, cl on this, Bait V Heie, theiefore, we have to cousidei principally his 
methodological and metaphysical wiitings De Pnncipio Indxmdui^ 1663 , Da 
A7te Combinatorial X606, JVova Methodus po Maximis et Minvmis^ 1684, De 
Saentia Universali mi Galoulo Dhilosophiu)^ 1684 (ct A Trendelenburg, Hist 
Beitiiif^a aui Philo<i, III 1 if), He Drimce Dhilosgphim Emendatione, , 
Si/sthne Nouveau dela Natwe^ 1605, with the thiee AUcw cissements connected 
with it, 1696, also the Monadologie^ 1714, the Dnncipps de la Natuie et de la 
Giacp^ 1714, and a great pait of his extended correspondence Among the 
editions of his philosophical writings the excellent edition by J E Erdmann 
(Berlin, 1840) has now been surpassed by that of C J Geihaidt (7 vols , Ber- 
lin, 1875-91) —On the system as a whole cf L Feuerbach, Daistellung, Ent- 
wicklung und Kntih der Leibni^isthen Philos (Ansbach, 1837), A Nouiisson, 
La Philos de L (Pans, 1869), E Wendt, Die DntiiiMung dei L '^schen Mo- 
nadenlehre bis 1695 (Berlin, 1886) [E Dillmann, Eine neue Daist dei 
L 'schen Monadenlehn, Leips 1891 See also the lit on p 444 ] 

On the historical and systematic <7 elation of the systems to one another H 
C W Sigwart, Uehei den Zusammenhang de$ Spinozismus mit der caites 
Philos (Tub 1^1^) mid Die Dpibms'scheLehre von der prastabihiten IPaimome 
in ihiem Zusavmenhang mit puheren Philosophemen (ib 1822) , C Schaai- 
schmidt, Descartes md Spinoza (Bonn, 1850) , A Foucher de Cared, Leibniz. 
Peseartes et Spinom (Pans, 1863) , E Pfleideier, L und Geulincx (Tub 1884), 
E Sitz •Eer d Beihuei JXad^ 1884, pp 673 ff , F Tonnies, Leibniz und 

^ ^ Stem, Leibniz und Spinoza 

(Berlin, 1890) [E Caird, Art Gaitpsianism^ in Enc Brit , leprintedm Vol 2 
of his Essays^ Load and N Y 1892 , Saisset’s Modern Pantheism ] 

To the founders of the philosophy of law (of C v Kaltenboin Die Vorlaufer 
des Hugo Ground Leips, 1848, and R v Mohl, Gesch und LiUeiatm der 
S^atsvnsmischafkih Erlangen, 1856-58) belong Nicolo Macchiavelli (1409- 
7^ Discoisi sulla prma decade d% Tito Lxvio , [Works, tr. Iw C 

E Detmold, Boston 1883 ] Thomas More (1480-1586, De Optmo Bex puhlicve 
Statu me de Norn Insula Utopia, 1510) , Jean Bodm (1530-1597) , Six Livres de 
^ Bapublique, lo77 , an extract from the Heptaplomeres has been given by 

GentOis Q.b6\-mi,DeJuie Belli, 1688), 
f (15 o 7-16?8 , PoU'tw, Gwnmgen, 1610, cf 0 Gierke, Unteis 

e.aeufm Staats-u Seoftfsyescli, Breslau, 1880); Hugo de Oroot 71583-1646 
* ** J“oc»s, 1645, ct H Luden, S 0 , Berlin, 1806) ’ 

e./iHr J^roteatants who treat of the philosophy of law may he named, he- 
^Olde^orf (Memento) M Introdnetio, 1689), Nic Hemming 
®®'^,Wiakler (Pnncipia Juris, 1615) , of the Catho- 
f Suaiez, Bob Bellaimm (1642-1521 , Be Potestate Pontificia in 

natural moials m the seyenteenth century found in 
Hn^nd theur min supporters in Herbert of Cherbury (1681-1648 Traetatus 
on Gentihum Eirnrumgue apud eos Gausis, 1661 

I’ans. 1873), and Riohard Ouniberlaud (Z>Tieflt&M 
PlatoSrtaof Among the Platomsts or Neo- 

lal^ TOa time are pi omment Ralph Cudworth (1617- 

* J tV JutellseAuftl System of the XInioerse, Bond 1678 Latm Tenn 
Henry More (1514-1687 , MUm^ion MempZLum 
with ^soartes is pnnted m the latter's works, fol X . CotSi^fST r 
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§ 30 The Problem of Method 

f All beginnings of modern philosophy have in common an mpnl- 
sive opposition against ^^Scholasticism,” and at the same time a 
naive lack of understanding for the common attitude of dependence 
upon some one of its tiaditions, which they neveitheless all occupy 
This fundamental oppositional character brings with it the conse- 
quence, that in all cases where it is not merely wants of the feelings, 
or fanciful views that are set over against the old doctrines, reflec- 
tion on new methods of knowledge stands in the foreground* Out of 
the insight into the unfruitfulness of the syllogism,” which could 
merely set forth in proof or refutation that which was already 
known, or apply the same to a particular case, arises the demand 
for an ars xn^eniendiy H method of investigation, a sure way to the 
di moveTy of the new 

1 If now nothing was to be accomplished with the help of 
rhetoric, the nearest expedient was/ to attack the matter by the 
reverse method, proceeding from the particular, from the factsi 

'^This had been commended by Vives and Sanchez, and practised by 
Telesio and Campanella^^ But they had neither gained full confi- 
dence in experience nor known afterwards how to make any right 
beginning with their facts In both lines Bacon believed that he 
could point out new paths for science, and in this spirit he set up 
his ^^Hew Organon” as over against the Aristotelian 

Every-day perception — he confesses, admitting the well-known 
sceptical arguments — offers, indeed, no sure basis for a true knowl- 
edge of Nature ; in order to become an experience that can be used 
by science it must first be purified from all the erroneous additions 
which have grown together with it in our involuntary way of regard- 
ing things These perversions or falsifications of pure experience 
Bacon calls idols, and presents his doctrine of these fallacious images 
in analogy with the doctrine of the fallacious conclusions in the old 
dialectic^ There are first the "idols of the tribe” (tdola trihus), 
the illusions that are given in connection with human nature in 
general, following which we are always suspecting an order and an 
end in things, making ourselves the measure of the outer world, 
blindly retaining a mode of thought which has once been excited by 
impressions, and the like , then the " idols of the cave ” (idola 
specus) , by reason of which every individual by his natural disposi- 
tion, and his situation in life, finds himself shut into his cave;^ 

< 1 Nov Org I 39 fE* 

2 paeon’s strongly rhetoncal language, rich m imagery, aims by this term 
(cjE De Augm. V ch. 4) to recall Plato’s welhloiowii parable of the Cave 
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then the idols of the market {iddla /on), the errors which are 
everywhere brought about by intercourse among men, especially by 
language, and by adherence to the word which we substitute foi the 
idea, finally, the “idols of the theatre {tdola ilieatii), the illusoiy 
phantoms of theories which we ciedulously leceive fiom human 
history and repeat without subjecting them to any judgment of oui 
own I In this connection Bacon finds opportunity to direct a most 
violent polemic against the word-wisdom of Scholasticism, against 
the lule of authoiity, against the anthxopomorphism of eailiei 
philosophy, and to demand a personal examination of things them- 
selves, an unprejudiced leception of leality N'evertheless he does 
not get beyond this demand, foi the statements as to how the 
nura ex/ie) levtia is to be gamed and sepaiated from the enveloping 
husks of the idols axe extremely meagie, and while Bacon teaches 
that one must not limit himself to accidental perceptions, but must 
set about his obseivation methodically, and supplement re by 
expenment^ which he thinks out and makes for himself, this also is 
but a geneial designation ot the task, and a theoretical insight into 
the essential natuie of experiment is still wanting^ ^ 

Quite similar is the case with the method of Induction^ which 
Bacon pioclaimed as the only coirect mode of elaborating facts 
With its aid we are to proceed to general cognitions (axioms), in 
order that we may ultimately from these explain other phenomena 
In this activity the human mind, among whose constitutional errors 
IS over-hasty generalisation, is to be restrained as much as possible , 
it is to ascend quite gradually the scale of the moie general, up to 
the most general Healthy and valuable as these presciiptions aie, 
Ave are the more surpnsed to find that with Bacon their more de- 
tailed carrying out is completed in conceptions and modes of view 
which are entirely scholastic/ 

All knowledge of Hature has for its end to undeistand the causes 
of things Causes, however, are — according to the old Aristotelian 
scheme — foimal, material, efficient, or final. Of these only the 
formal” causes come into consideration; for all that takes place 
has Its grounds m the “ Forms , m the “ natures ” of things Hence 
Avhen Bacon's Induction searches for the “Form” of phenomena, 
e g, for the Porm of heat, Form is here understood quite in the 
as the abiding essence or nature of phenomena 
I he Form of that which is given m perception is composed out of 


^ Cf the ciroumstantiaj exposition in the second book of the Nov Org. 
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simpler and their ^^differences,” and these it is important 

to discover To this end as many cases as possible in ■which the 
phenomenon in qiiiestion appears, are brought togethei into a tabula 
pioesentiCB, and in like mannei, those in which the phenomenon is 
lacking are brought together into a tabula ahsentim, to these is 
added, in the thud place, a tabula g'iaduum, in which the varying 
intensity with which the phenomenon appeals is compared with the 
vaiying intensity of other phenomena The pioblem is then to be 
solved by a piogiessive process of exclusion (exdu^o). The Form 
of heat, foi example, is to be that which is everywhere present 
wheie heat is found, which is nowhere wheie heat is lacking, and 
which IS present in greater degiee wheie there is more heat, and 
m lesser degiee where there is less heat ^ What Bacon presents 
accordingly as Induction is certainly no simple enumeration, but 
an involved process of abstraction, which rests upon the meta- 
physical assumptions of the scholastic Poimalism^ (cf § 27, 3), the 
piesage of the new is still quite embedded in the old habits of 
thought 

2 It is accoidingly comprehensible that Bacon was not the man 
to bung to the study of Natuie itself methodical or material 
furtheiance but this derogates nothing from his philosophical 
importance,® which consists just in this, that he demanded the gen- 
eral application of a principle, to which he yet was unable to give 
any useful oi fruitful foim in the case of the most immediate 
object for its use namely, the knowledge of the coiporeal woild 
|jle had understood that the new science must turn from the endless 
discussion of conceptions back to things themselves, that it can 
build only upon direct peiception, and that it must rise from this 
only cautiously and gradually to the more abstract, ^ and he had 
understood no less clearly that in the case of this Induction, the 
point at issue was nothing othei than the discovery of the simple 


1 In which case it turns out that the Form of heat is motion, and, indeed, a 
motion which is expansive, and thus divided hy inhibition and communicated 
to the smallei parts of the body \motus expaiisims^ cohibitus et mtens pei pm tes 
minoi es] 

^ Ct Clir Sigwart, Logik, II § 93, 3 

8 Cf Chi Sigwart in the JP-teuss Jaliib , 1860, 93 ff 

4 The pedagogii al consequences of the Baconian doctrine as contrasted with 
Humanism, wnth which, m general, the movement of natural science came in 
conflict in this respect, were drawn principally hy Amos Qomemus (1592-1671) 
His Didactica Magna presents the course of instruction as a graded ascent from 
the concrete and perceptive to the more abstract , his Orhis Pictus aims to give 
for the school a perceptional basis for instruction about things , his Janua Lin- 
guarum Mesenata^ finally, aims to have the learning of foreign languages 
arranged so as to he taught only as it is requisite as a means for acquiring 
knowledge about thmgs. The pedagogical views of Rattich are similar (1571- 
1635) 
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elements of reality, from the '' nature ” of which, m their regular 
relation and connection, the whole compass of what we perceive is 
to be explained. Induction, he thought, will find the Forms by which 
Nature must be interpreted. Put while in his cosmology he did not 
get fai beyond an adherence to the traditional atomism, and even 
shut himself up against the great achievement of the Copernicaii 
theory, he demanded that his empirical p't inciple should be applied 
also to kaowledge of man Not only the bodily existence in its 
normal and abnoimal vital processes, but also the movement of 
ideas and of activities of the will, especially also the social and 
political system,— all these should be examined as to their mov- 
ing forces (<^Foims”) by the method of natural science, and ex- 
plained without prejudice The anthropological and social naiurahsm 
which Bacon announces in the encyclopaedic remarks of his work 
JDe Augm&ntis Scientiarnm, contains examples of programmes ^ for 
many branches of knowledge, and proceeds everywhere from the 
fundamental purpose to understand man and all the activities of 
his life as a product of the same simple elements of reality which 
also he at the basis of external Nature 

Still another element comes to light in this anthropological inter- 
est To understand man is not, for Bacon, an end in itself, any 
more than it is such to understand Nature His entire thought is 
rather subordinated to a practical end, and this he conceives in the 
grandest form All human knowledge has ultimately for its sole 
task to procure foi man dominion over the world by his knowledge 
of the woilcl Knowledge %8 power, and is the only lasting power. 
While therefore magic with fantastic arts sought to make itself 
master of the working forces of Nature, this blind endeavour became 
clarified with Bacon to the insight that man can owe his mastery 
over things only to a sober investigation of their true essence For 
him, therefore, the interpi etatxo noXmoe is only the means of 
m^ecting nature to the human mind, and his great work for the 
“ Renovation of the Sciences^’ — Instauratio Magnai ^^Temporis Par- 
tus Maanmus^* — bears also the title De Regno Hominis 

In this, Bacon expressed what was moving the heart of thousands 
at his tune, under the impress of great events With that senes 
of discoveries beyond the seas, where through mistakes, adventures, 
and crimes, man had at last for the first time taken complete pos- 
session of his planet, with inventions such as those of the manner’s 
compass, of gunpowder, and of the art of printing,^ a mighty 

1 If we could therefore regard as accomphshed all that Bacon sets before him 
in pmspeot, we might find witli him the entire natural science of to-day 

» Cf. 0^ Peschel, Geach dea Zeitaltevs der Sntdeohungen, 2d ed , Leips 1879. 
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change had been introduced within a short time into the greater as 
well as the lesser life of man A new epoch of civilisation seemed 
to be opened, and an exotic excitement seized upon men’s fancy 
Unheard-of things should succeed , nothing was to be impossible 
any longer The telescope disclosed the mysteiies of the heavens, 
and the powers of the earth began to obey the investigator. 
Science would be the guide of the human mind m its victoiious 
journey thiough llilature By her inventions, human life should be 
completely transformed What hopes in this respect set free the 
fancy for its flights we see from Bacon’s Utopian fragment of the 
Nova Atlantis^ and also fiom Campaiiella’s Oivitas Solis The 
English Chancellor, however, held that the task of the knowledge 
of Kature was ultimately to make of invention, which had hitherto 
been for the most part a matter of chance, a consciously exercised 
art To be sure, he gawe life to this thought only in the fantastic 
picture of Solomon’s house, in his Utopia, he guarded himself from 
seriously cairying it out , hut this meaning which he attributed to 
the ars invemendi made him an opponent of purely theoretical and 
'' contemplative ” knowledge , just from this point of view did he 
combat Aristotle and the unfruitfulness of monastic science In 
his hand philosophy was in danger of falling from the rule of a 
religious end under that of technical interests 

But the issue proved again that the golden fruits of knowledge 
ripen only wheie they are not sought In his haste for utility 
Bacon missed his goal, and the intellectual creations which have 
enabled natural science to become the basis of our external civilisar 
tion proceeded from the superior thinkers, who, with pure disinter- 
ested thought, and without any eagerness to improve the world, 
desired to understand the order of Nature which they admixed 

3 His tendency toward the practical end of inyention blinded 
Bacon to the theoretical value of mathematics This value had at 
first come to consciousness m the fantastic forms which praised the 
number-harmony of the universe in Neo-Platonic exuberance (of. 
§ 29, 5), imitating the Pythagorean methods The great investiga- 
tors of Natme set out from a like admiration for the beauty and 
order of the universe ; but the new m their teachings consists in 
just this, that they no longer seek this mathematical significance of 
the cosmioal order in symbolic number-speculations, but aim to 
understand and prove it from facts Modem investigation of Nature 
was born as emjpi’i icat Pythagoreanism This problem had been seen 
already by Leonardo da Vinci ^ — to have been the first to solve it 

1 Ct with regard to hun as a philosopher, K. Prantl, SUz -Ber der Murif- 
thener Akad , 1886, 1 
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IS the gloiy of KepU'i The psychological motive of his research 
was the philosophical conviction of the mathematical order of the 
universe, and he verified Ins conviction hy discovering the laws of 
planetary motion hy means of a giand induction 

Tn this procedure it became evident, on the one hand, that the true 
task of induction in natural science consists in finding out that 
matheniciticcd relation which leiuains the same in the entiie senes 
of the phenomena deteinimed by ineasiuement, and, on the other 
hand, that the ob3eGt, in connection with which this task can be 
peiluxiiied by leseaich, is none othei than motion The divine 
aiithnietic and geometry which Kepler sought in the univeise was 
found 111 the laws of ocmiience and change {GescJieliens) Proceed- 
ing tioiii this pimciple, with a more distinct methodical conscious- 
ness, Galileo cieated mechanics as the mathemojtical tJieoiy of motion 
It IS extieinely instinctive to compare the thoughts which the latter 
presents in the Sacjgiatoie with Bacon’s inteipretation of Katuie 
Both aim to analyse into their elements the phenomena given in per- 
ception, ill 01 del to explain phenomena fiom the combination of 
these elements But where Bacon’s Induction seeks the Poims, ” 
Galileo’s method of lesolution (analysis) searches out the simplest 
processes ot motion capable of mathematical detenniuation , and 
while inteipretation with the foimer consists in pointing out how 
the natiiies co-opeiate to form an empirical structure, the latter 
shows 111 his method of composition (synthesis) that the mathemati- 
cal theory under the presupposition of the simple elements of 
motion leads to the same xesults which experience exhibits ^ Fiom 
this standpoint experiment also acquires quite another significance 
it IS not merely a shrewd question put to Nature, but is the intelli- 
gent and intentional interference by which simple forms of .occur- 
rence are isolated in order to subject them to measurement |Thus, 
all that Bacon had merely piesaged receives with Galileo a definite 
significance usable for the investigation of Nature, by means of the 
mathematical principle and its application to motion , and in accord- 
ance with these principles of mechanics Newton was able by his 
hypothesis of gravitation to give the mathematical theory for the 
explanation of Kepler’s laws 

With this, the victory of the principle of Democritus and Plato, 
that the sole object which true knowledge of Nature can deal with 
IS what IS capable of quantitative determination, was sealed in a 
completely new form ; but this time the principle was applied not 
to the Being, but to the Becoming or change in Nature Scientific 

1 This methodical standpoint Hohhes makes entirely his own (of J9e Qorp , 
ch o), and indeed in expressly rationalistic antithesis to the empiricism of Bacon* 
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insight reaches as fai as the mathematical theory of motion extends 
/Exactly this standpoint of the Galilean physics is taken in theoieti 
'cal philosophy by Hobbes ^ Geometry is the only certain discipline , 
all knowledge of Natuie is rooted in it We can know only such 
objects as we can construct, so that we derive all further conse- 
quences from this oui own operation Hence knowledge of all 
things, in so far as it is accessible for us, consists in tracing back 
what IS peiceived to motion of bodies in space Science has to 
reason from phenomena to causes, and from these latter in turn to 
then effects but phenomena are, in their essence, motions , causes 
aie the simple elements of motion, and effects are again motions 
Thus arises the apparently materialistic proposition philosophy is 
the doetiine of the motion of bodies f This is the extieme conse- 
quence of the sepal ation of philosophy from theology, winch began 
with the English Franciscans 

The essential result for philosophy in these methodical begin- 
nings of natural research is, theiefoie, twofold empiricism was 
collected by mathematics, and the shapeless Pythagoi earns m of the 
humanistic tradition was made by empiricism definite mathemati- 
cal theory These lines meet and aie bound together in G-alileo 

4 In mathematical theory, accordingly, was found that latioml 
factor which Gioidano Bruno had demanded in his treatment of the 
Copernican doctrine for a critical elaboration of sense perception ® 
,|Eational science is mathematics Proceeding from this conviction, 
Descartes undertook his reform of philosophy Educated in the 
Scholasticism of the Jesuits, he had attained the peisonal convic- 
tion ^ that satisfaction for an earnest craving for truth was to be found 
neither in metaphysical theories nor in the learned pol;ymathy of 
the empirical disciplines, but in mathematics alone , and by follow- 
ing the pattern of mathematics, — himself, as is well known, a cre- 
ative mathematician, — he thought to transform all the rest of human 
knowledge his philosophy aims to be a univeisal mathematics J' In 
the geneiaUsation of the Galilean principle requisite foi this pur- 
pose, some of the factors which made the principle fiuitful for the 
special tasks of natural research fell away, so that Descaites’ teach- 
ing IS not usually counted as an advance m the history of physics , 
but the power of his influence upon the philosophical development, 
in which he was the ruling mind for the seventeenth century and 
beyond, was all the greater 

^ To those methodical thoughts which are common to Bacon and 

1 Gf the begmiiing of De Corpore 

2 Gr. Bruno, Dell* Inf Unw e Mond 1 m (L 307 f ) 

® Cf the fine exposition in the Dtscoms de la MHhode 
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Galileo, Descartes added a postulate of the greatest importance he 
demanded that the method of induction or resolution should lead to 
a single piincijple of highest and absolute ce'itainty, from which after- 
wards, by the method of composition, the whole compass of experi- 
ence must find its explanation This demand was entirely original, 
and had its root in the felt need for a systematic, connected whole 
of all human knowledge, it rested ultimately upon his surfeit of 
the traditional leception of historically collected knowledge, and 
upon his longing for a new philosophical creation from one mould 
Descartes will, then, by an inductive enumeration and a critical 
sifting of all ideas, press forward to a single, certain point, m order 
from this point to deduce all further truths The first task of phil- 
osophy is analytic, the second synthetic t 

The classical carrying out of this thought is presented in the 
Meditations The philosopher portrays his struggle after truth m 
a dramatic dialogue with himself Proceeding from the principle 

de omnibus dubitandum,” the whole circuit of ideas is reviewed 
on all sides, and in the process we meet the whole apparatus of 
sceptical arguments We experience the change of opinions and the 
deceptions of the senses too often, says Descartes, to permit of our 
trusting them In the face of the variety of impressions which the 
same object makes under different circumstances, it is not possible 
to decide which of these impressions, and, indeed, whether any one 
of them, contains the true essence of the thing, and the liveliness 
and sureness with which we can dream in our actual experience 
must excite in us the scruple which can never be completely set 
aside, as to whether we are not; perhaps dreammg even when we 
believe that we are awake and peiceivmg. Meanwhile, at the basis 
of all the combinations which the imagination can produce lie the 
simple elementary acts of consciousness, and in connection with 
these We meet with truths of which we are undeniably obliged to 
say that we cannot help recognising them, as, for example, the 
simple propositions of arithmetic 2x2 = 4, and the like. But 
how if now we were so constituted that from our very nature we 
must necessarily err ^ how if some demon had created us, whose 
ple^ure it was to give us a Reason that would necessarily deceive 
while^ it supposed itself to be teaching the truth ^ Against such a 
delusion we should be defenceless, and this thought must make us 
mistrustful even with reference to the most evident utterances of 
reason. 

After fundamental doubt has been thus pressed even to the far- 
thest extreme, it proves that 
that it itself presents a fact 


the douM Jjjzea ^ off it s ^■e-wn.. pni-ni ;^ 
of completely unassailable certainty 
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in Older to doubt, m order to dream, m order to be deceived, I must 
be Doubt itself proves that I, as a thinking conscious being {les / 
cogitans) , exist The proposition cogito sum is true as often as I 
think or pronounce it And, indeed, the certainty of Being is con- 
tained in none of my activities except that of consciousness That 
I go to walk I can imagine in my dream ^ that I am conscious can- 
not be merely my imagination, for imagination is itself a kind ol 
consciousness ^ The certainty of the Being or existence of conscious- 
ness is the one fundamental truth which Descartes finds by the 
analytic method 

Bescue from doubt consists therefore in the Augustinian argument 
of the Reality of the conscious nature on essence (cf. § 22, 1) But 
its application with Descaites® is not the same as with Augustine 
himself and with the great number of those on whom his doctrine 
was influential just in the transition period For Augustine, the 
self-certainty of the soul was valued as the surest of all experiences, 
as the fundamental fact of inner perception by means of which the 
latter obtains for the theory of knowledge a preponderance over 
outer perception Thus — not to recall again Charron’s moralising 
interpretation — Campanella particularly had employed the Augus- 
4inian principle when, not unlike the great Church Father, he gavfe 
to the elements of this expeiience of self the meaning of metaphysi 
cal prime elements (cf § 29, 3) In a completely analogous manne^ 
— not to speak of Locke ^ — Tsclm nkavseUf in a supposed adherence 
to Descartes, had later regarded self-knowledge as the experientia ev^ 
dentissima,^ which is therefore to serve as the a postenon beginning |f 
philosophy (cf below, No 7), so that from it all further knowledge 
can be constructed a prion; for in self-knowledge is contained tl^e 
threefold truth, that we are effected by some things well and by 
others ill, that we understand some and not others, and that in the 
process of ideation we occupy a passive attitude with reference to 


1 Descartes’ reply to Gassendi’s oh;jection (V 2) , cf Fnno PMZ 1 9 

2 The oidmary translation of cogitare, cogitatio by think fDenken) is 

liable to occasion misunderstanding, since Bmkm m German [and the same m 
true of think, m English, at least m philosophical ^ P?’ 

ticular kind of theoretical consciousness Descartes himself elucidates the mean- 
ing of cogitare {Med III , Bnnc Phil I 9),by enumeration he understands 
by It to doubt, affirm, deny, understand, will, abhor, imagine, feel a sensa^n, 
etc Tor that which is common to all these functions we have m German 
scarcely any word but “ Bewusstsem ” [consciousness] The same is also trae 
with reWd to Spinoza’s use of the term , cf his Pnnc Phil Cart I , ?rop» IV , 
Schol , and also Eth II , Ax, III , and elsewhere 

» Who besides, at the outset, seems not to have known the histonoal oxigm of 

this argument Cf Ohj IV , and Besp 

4Cf below, SSSBt 

^ Tschimhausen, Med^ Ment (1695), pp. 290-94 
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the outer world, — three points of attachment for the three rational 
sciences, ethics, logic, and physics 

5 With Dehccute% on the contrary, the proposition cogito sum 
has not so much the meaning of an experience, as rather that of the 
first fundamental rational ti utli Nor is its evidence that of an infer- 

ence,^ but that of immediate intmtvoe ceHamty The analytic method 
seeks here, as with Galileo, the simple, self-iutelhgihle elements, out 
of which all else is to be explained, but while the physicist discovers 
the perceptional elementaiy form of motion, which is to make com- 
prehensible all that takes place in the corporeal world, the meta- 
physician IS hunting foi the elementary ti iiths of consciousness In 
this consists the nationalism of Descartes 
This rationalism expresses itself in the fact that the superiority 
of self-consciousness is found in its complete clearness and distinct- 
ness, and m the fact that Descartes propounded as his principle for 
the synthetic method the maxim, Everything must he tine which is as 
clear and distinct as self consciousness, i e which presents itself befoie 
the mind’s vision as surely and imderivably as the mind’s own exist- 
ence Clear ” is defined by Descaites ® as that which is intuitively 
present and manifest to the mind, distinct ” as that which is en- 
tirely clear in itself and precisely determined And those mental 
presentations — or ideas,® as he calls them aftei the manner of later 
Scholasticism — which are in this sense clear and distinct, whose 
evidence is not to be deduced from any others, but is grounded 
solely m themselves, he calls innate ideas ^ With this expression 
he indeed incidentally connects also the psycho-genetic thought that 
these ideas are imprinted upon the human soul by God, but for the. 
most part he desires to give only the epistemological significance of 
immediate, lational evidence 

These two meanings are peculiarly mingled m Descartes’ proofs 
for the existence of God, which form an integrant constituent of his 
theory of knowledge, in so far as this “idea” is the first for which, 
in the synthetic procedure of his method a clearness and distinct- 
ness or intuitive evidence of the “ natural light,” equal to that of 
self-consciousness, is claimed The new (so-called Cartesian) proof 
which he introduces in this connection,® has a multitude of scholastic 

1 Mesp ad Ohs II a Pn?ic Thil I 46, 

® [German Idee I follow the ordinary English usage m spelling the word as 
used by Descartes without a capital.] 

* Cf. E Gumm, J? ’a Lehre von den angehorenen Ideen (Jena, 1873), and also 
P, Natorp, D ’a JErkentitnisstheone (Marburg, 1882) That innatus is better 
Uanslated by eingeboren than by the usual angeboren has been remarked by 
R Eucken, Geschichte und Kntih dev Qrundbegntf^e der GegenwavL p, 73 
Med, III. 
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assumptions Ho argues th at the individual self-consGiousness 
knows itself to be finite , and there for e imueifent. (no.n.ma^r^a' to the 
TTld KiemlfiOkLiOii u'l"tIefcerminations expressing value with ontological 
glaciations), andjha^ tins knowledge can be derived_o^Y-f£Qni the 
c onception of an apsoiuteiy peitect bempf ( nArfp.rtQ.siSirvn.'nvn\ Th^ a 
lattei conception which we find within us must have a cauSb which, 
nevertheless, is not to be found within our own selves, nor in any 
other finite things Foi the principle of causality lequires that at 
least as much Eeality be contained in the cause as there is in the 
elfect This — in the scholastic sense — realistic piineiple is now 
applied, in analogy to Anselm’s argument, to the relation of the 
idea m the mind (esse in mtelleetu oi esse objective) to the Real 
(esse in re or esse foimalitei), in order to give the mfeience tha.t wp . 
should not have the idea of a most perfect bein g if the idea had nc^ 
l^eii p roduced in u sl)y such"Tbeing himself This anthiopologico- 
inetaphysicai proof has then with Descartes the significance that 
by it that former sceptical hypothetical phantom of a deceiving 
demon is again destioyed Roi since the perfection of God involves 
his veracity, and it is impossible that he should so have created us 
that we should necessarily err, conUdence in the lumen naturale, that 
IS, m the immediate evidence of rational knowledge, is Q*esto7 ed and 
thus definitively grounded Thus modern rationalism is introduced 
by Descaites by the circuitous route of Scholasticism Roi tins 
proof gives the cliaiter foi acknowledging with complete certainty 
as true all propositions which manifest themselves in clear and dis- 
tinct light before the reason Heie belong, firstly, all truths of 
mathematics, but here belongs also the ontological proof for the 
existence of God Ror with the same necessity of thought — thus 
Descartes takes up Anselm’s aigument^ — wuth which the geometri- 
cal propositions with regard to a tiiangle follow from the definition 
of the triangle, it follows from the m exe definition of the most Real 
bein g that the a^ribute or exist ence pe iongs to him IW possibilitjr 
of tliinkihg GGd "suffices to prove his existence""”^^ 

In this way it follows from the criteiion of clearness and distinct- 
ness, that of finite things also, and especially of bodies, so much can 
be known as is cleaily and distinctly perceived But tins is for 
Descartes the mathematical element, and is limited to the quantitative 
detei minations, while all the sensuous-qualitative elements in percep- 
tion are regarded by the philosopher as unclear and confused On this 
account metaphysics and the theory of knowledge terminate for him, 
too, in a mathematical physics He designates ® the sensuous appre- 


^ Med Y 


a Med VI 
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h^nsion of the qualitative, imagination {imagmatio) The appre- 
hension of that which can be mathematically constmcted he terms, on 
the other hand, « intellectual” knowledge (intellectio), and strongly as 
he knows how to piize the help which experience gives in the former, ' 
a really scientific insight rests, in his opinion, only upon the lattei ^ 
The distinction between distinct and confused piesentations 
(which goes back to Duns Scotus and farthei) serves Descartes 
also to solve the polilem of eiror, which results foi him out of his 
principle of the veiacitas dei, because it does not seem possible to 
see how, m accordance with that prmciiJle, perfect deity could so 
anange human nature as to allow it to err at all Heie Descartes 
helps himself^ by a peculiarly limited doctrine of freedom^ which 
might be consistent with either Thomistic determinism oi Scotist 
indeterminism It is assumed, that is, that only clear and distinct 
presentations exercise so cogent and compelling a power upon the 
mind that it cannot avoid recognising them, while with reference to 
the imclear and confused presentations it retains the boundless and 
groundless activity of the lilerumarbit'iixmh indifferentioe (its farthest- 
reaching power, which in the Scotist fashion is set in analogy with 
the freedom of God) Thus error arises when affirmation and nega- 
tion follow aibitiarily (without rational giound) in the case of 
unclear and indistinct mateiial for 3 udgment ^ The demand which 
follows fiom this of withholding judgment in all cases where a suffi- 
ciently clear and distinct insight is not present lecalls too distinctly 
the ancient cVox >7 (^'suspense”) to permit ns to oveilook the rela- 
tionship of this theory of error, with the doctrines of the Sceptics 
and Stoics as to the cruyKardOecri^ (cf pp 167, 208) ’ In fact, Descartes 
recognised distinctly the will-factor in judgment (agreeing here, 
too, with the epistemology of Augustine and Duns Scotus), and 
Spinoza followed him in this, so far as to designate affirmation or 
denial as a necessary characteristic of every idea, and thus to teach 
that man cannot think without at the same time willing ^ 

6, Descartes’ mathematical reform of philosophy had a peculiar 
fate. Its metaphysical results began a rich and fruitful develop- 
ment j its tendency as regards method, however, soon became sub- 


1 Med. IV 

2 teor appears accordingly as an act of free will parallel to the act of sin, 
and thus as guilt; it is the guilt or fault of self-deception This thought was 

parUoularly by Malebranche {Bntret III f ) 

This relationship extends consistently to Descartes’ etliics also Prom the 
clear distinct knowledge of reason follows necessarily right willing and act- 
ing , «05n the obscure and confused impulses of the sensibility result practically 

freedom. The ethical ideal is the 
boor^jc-btoio ideal of the rule of reason over the sensibihtv 
* JBitA IL, Prop 
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jected to a misundei standing winch exactly reversed its meaning 
The philosopher himself desired to see the analytical method em- 
ployed in a great proportion of instances, even in the case of pai- 
ticular problems, and thought of the synthetic method as a progress 
in discovery fiom one intuitive tiuth to anothei His disciples, 
however, confounded the creatively free intellectual activity, which 
De&cai*tes had in mind, with that rigidly deinoiistiative system of 
exposition which they found in JEudid's text-book of geometry. The 
monistic tendency of the Caitesian methodology, the fact that it set 
up a highest piiiiciple fioin which all other ceitainty should follow, 
favouied this exchange, and out ot the new method of investigation 
there came into being again an ais demonstiandi The ideal ot 
philosophy appeared to be the task of developing from its funda- 
mental principle all its knowledge as a system of as rigidly logical 
consistency as that with which Euclid’s text-book deduces geome- 
try with all its propositions from axioms and definitions 

A request of this sort had been answered by Descartes with a 
tentative sketch, though with express refeience to the doubtfulness 
of this transfer,^ but the allurement to find the significance of 
mathematics for philosophical method in the circumstance, that it is 
the ideal of demonstrative science^ seems only to have been strength- 
ened thereby At least, it was in this direction that the influence 
of the Cartesian philosophy proved stiongest for the following 
peiiod In all the change of epistemological investigations until 
far into the eighteenth century this conception of mathematics was 
a firmly established axiom for all parties Indeed, it became even 
a lever for scepticism and mysticism, under the direct mfluence of 
Descartes, in the case of men like Pascal Since no other human 
science, so the latter argued, neither metaphysics nor the empincal 
disciplines, can attain mathematical evidence , man must be modest 
in his efforts after rational knowledge, and innst the more follow 
the impulse of his heart toward presageful faith, and the feeling of 
tact which belongs to a noble conduct of life The Mystic Poiret 
(influenced by Boehme), also, and the orthodox sceptic Huetf 
turned away from Cartesianism because it could not pause in its 
programme of universal mathematics 

Positive beginnings toward a transformation of the Cartesian 
method into the Euclidean line of proof sxq found in the Port-Royal 


1 Beap ad Ohp II 

^Pierre Daniel Huet (1630-1721), the learned Bishop of Avranohes, wint^ 
Genmra PhiloBoplitm Gartesian(B (1689), and Traits de la FaibUsse de V Esprit 
Humain (1723). His Autobiography (1718) is also instructive on the point 
mentioned above Cf on him Ch Bartholm^ss (Pans, 1860) 
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logic and m tlie logical treatises of Geulincx , but m tbe system of 
Spinoza this metliodioal schematism stands befoie us complete and 
perfect as from one mould He first gave an exposition of the Car- 
tesian philosophy “ mo? e geometi by developing the content of 
the system step by step m propositions, aftei first setting up defini- 
tions and axioms Each of these propositions was proved fiom the 
definitions, axioms, and preceding propositions , while corollaries 
and scholia giving freer elucidations were added to certain of the 
propositions Into this same rigid, unwieldy form Spinoza pressed 
his own philosophy also in the Ethics^ and believed that it was thus 
as surely demonstrated as the Euclidean system of geometry This 
presupposed not only the flawless correctness of the demonstrative 
process, but also an unambiguous evidence and an unassailable 
validity of the definitions and axioms A look at the beginning of 
the Ethics (and not only of the first, but also of the following 
books) suflices to convince one of the naiveU with which Spinoza 
brings forward the complicated and condensed constructions of 
scholastic thought as self-evident conceptions and principles, and 
thereby anticipates implicitly his whole metaphysical system 

This geometncal method has, however, in Spinoza’s thought — and 
m this consists its psycho-genetic -justification — at the same time 
its material as well as formal significance The fundamental re- 
ligious conviction that all things necessarily proceed from the 
unitary essence of God seemed to him to req^uire a method of philo- 
sophical knowledge, which in the same mannei should derive from 
the idea of God the ideas of all things In the tiue philosophy the 
order of ideas ought to be the same as the leal order of things ^ But 
from this it follows of itself that the real process of the procedure 
of things forth from God must be thought after the analogy of the 
logical procedure of the consequent from its ground or reason, and 
thus the character of the method which Spinoza fixed upon for the 
Aroblem of. philosophy involved in advance the metaphysical char- 
acter of its solution , cf § 31 

7 Little as men dared, in the immediately following period, to 
make the content of the Spinozistic philosophy their own, its method- 
ical foira exercised, neveitheless, an impressive influence and the 
more the geometrical method became settled in the philosophy of 
the schools, the more the syllogistic procedw e entered again with it, 
since all knowledge was to be deduced from the highest truths by 


^ The view that true knowledge as genetic definition must repeat the process 
by which its object arises was carried out especially by TsGhvrnhausen, who did 
not sbrmk horn the paradox that a complete definition of laughter must he able 
to produce laughter itself 1 {Med Ment , 67 f,) 
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regular inferences Especially did the mathematically schooled 
Cartesians in Germany take up the geometrical method along this 
line this was done by Jung and Weigel, and the academic impulse 
to the preparation of text-books found m this method a form with 
wdiich it could have the utmost sympathy In the eighteenth cen- 
tuiy Chiistian Wolff (cf Part V ) pursued this hue in the most 
comprehensive manner with his Latin text-bookS; and for the sys- 
tematisation of a firmly established and cleaily thought out material 
theie could be in fact no better form This was shown when Puffen- 
doif undeitook to deduce the entire system of Natural Eight by the 
geoinetiical method, as a logical necessity from the single principle 
of the need of society 

When this view was in process of coming into existence Leibniz 
came into sympathy with it under the especial influence of Erhard 
Weigel, and was at the beginning one of its most consistent sup- 
porters He not only made the jest of giving this unwonted gaib 
to a political brochure,^ but was seiiously of the opinion that philo- 
sophical contioversies would find their end for the first time when 
a philosophy could once make its appearance in as cleai and certain 
a form as that of a mathematical calculation ® 

Leibniz pursued this thought very energetically The stimulus 
of Hobbes, who also — though with quite another purpose^ cf § 31, 2 
— declared thinking to be a reckoning with the conceptional signs 
of things, may have been added, the Art of Lull and the pains 
which Giordano Bruno had taken with its iinproveineut were well 
known to him In Cartesian circles, also, the thought of transfoiin- 
ing the mathematical method to a regular ait of invention had been 
much discussed* besides Joachim Jung, the Altoif Piofessoi Joh 
Ohristophei Sturm, ^ had also exercised an influence upon Leibniz m 
this respect Finally, the thought of expressing the fundamental 
metaphysical conceptions, and likewise the logical operations of 
their combination after the manner of the mathematical sign-lan- 
guage by definite characters, seemed to offer the possibility of writ- 
ing a philosophical investigation in general formulse, and by this 
means raising it beyond the capability of being expressed in a 
definite language — an effort toward a universally scientific lan- 
guage, a Lingua Adamica,” which likewise appeared at the time 


1 In the pseudonymous i^pecimen demonstrationum political im pro i eqe Polo- 
norum eligendo (1069), he proved by “geometrical method” in sixty proposi- 
tions and demonstrations that the Count Palatine of Neuburg must be chosen 
king of the Poles 

2 Be Scientia Umoersah eeu Calculo Fhilosophico (1684) 

® The author of a Compendium Umversahum sen MetaphysieiB JSuchdece 
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of Leibniz m numerous supporters ^ So, too, Leibniz busied himself 
to an extraordmaiy degree with the thought of a characteristica uni- 
versahsj and a method of philosophical calculus ^ 

The essential outcome of these strange endeavours was, that an 
attempt was iiecessaiily made to establish those highest truths, 
from the logical combination of which all knowledge was to be 
deduced So Leibniz, like Galileo and Descartes, must proceed to 
search out that which, as immediately and intuitively certain^ forces 
itself upon the mind as self-eoident^ and by its combinations grounds 
all derived knowledge In the course of these reflections Leibniz 
stumbled upon the discovery® (which Aristotle had made before 
him), that there are two completely different kinds of this intuitive 
knowledge universal truths self-evident to reason, and facts of 
expel lence The one class has timeless validity, the other, validity 
for a Single instance v4nt4s dtenielles and vint^s de fait Both have 
in common that they are intuitively certain, i e are certain in them- 
selves and not by deduction from anything else, they are called, 
theiefore, ventates, or, also, prmce possihihtates, because in 

them the possibility of all that is derivative has its ground For 
the possibility ” of a conception is known either by a causal 
definition which derives the same from the first possibilities, that 
IS, a priori j or by the immediate experience of its actual existence, 
that IS, a posteriori 

These two kinds of primitive truths — the rational and the 
empirical, as we see — Leibniz attached in a very interesting manner 
to the two Cartesian marks of intuitive self-evidence, clearness and 
distinctness. To this end he shifts to a slight extent the meaning 
of both expressions^ That idea is clear which is surely distin- 
guished from all others and so is adequate for the recognition of its 
ob]ect , that idea is distinct which is clear even to its particular 
constituent parts and to the knowledge of their combination 
According to this, the a prion, geometricaP^ or “metaphysxcaP^ 
eternal truths are clear and distinct, while on the other hand the 
a posteriori, or the truths relating to facts, are clear, indeed, but not 
distinct Hence the former are perfectly transparent, conjoined 
with the conviction of the impossiblity of the oppo^te, while m the 
case of the latter the opposite is thinkable In the case of the 
former the intuitive certainty rests upon the Principle of Contradic- 


1 Such attempts had been projected by J J Becker (1661), G Dalffam (166n, 
Athanasius Kiroher (1663), and J Wilkins (1668) ^ s ^ 

® Cl A» Trendelenburs, Histonsthe Beitrage m Philosophie, Vols, H , in 
« Meditatiows de CoqmUone Vmtate et Ideis (1684) 

^ Ib at the beginning, Erd’s* ed , p 79 
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ttouy in the case of the latter the possibility guaranteed by the 
actual fact needs still an explanation in accordance with the Prin- 
ciple of Sufficient Reason 

At the beginning, Leibniz intended this distinction only with 
reference to the imperfection of the human understanding In the 
case of rational truths we see into the impossibility of the opposite, 
with empiiical truths this is not the case, and we must content our- 
selves with establishing their actuality ^ but the latter also, in the 
natura return and for the divine understanding, are so grounded 
that the opposite is impossible, although it remains thinkable for 
us If Leibniz compared this distinction with that of commensur- 
able and incommensurable magnitudes, he meant at the beginning 
that incommensurability lies only in man’s limited knowing capacity 
But in the course of his development this antithesis became for 
him an absolute one , it gained metaphysical significance Leibniz 
now distinguished iealitei between an unconditional necessity ^ which 
involves the logical impossibility of the opposite, and a conditional 
necessity, which has only ” the character of a matter of fact He 
divided the principles of things into those of which the opposite is 
unthinkable, and those of which the opposite is thinkable he dis- 
tinguished metaphysically, also, between necessary and contingent 
truths. This, however, cohered with metaphysical motives, which 
arose from an after-working of the Scotist theory of the contin- 
gency of the finite, and overthrew the geometrical method 

§ 31 Substance and Causahty. 

The real [as contrasted with formal] result of the new methods 
was in metaphysics, as in natural science, a transformation of the 
fundamental ideas of the nature of things, and of the mode of 
their connection in the processes of Nature the conceptions of sub- 
stance and causality acquired a new content But this change 
could not proceed so radically in metaphysics as in natural science 
In this latter more limited realm, after the Galilean principle had 
once been found, it was possible in a certain measure to begin ab ovo 
and produce a completely new theory in the more general philo- 
sophical doctrines the power and authority of tradition were much too 
great to make it possible or permissible that it should be completely 
set aside. 

This distinction asserted itself already in connection with the 
delicate relation sustained to religious conceptions. Natural science 


1 The Aristotelian distinction of $167' id 6 ' 
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could isolate itself absolutely from theology, and maintain toward 
it an attitude of corajilete mdiffeience metaphysics, by its concep- 
tion of the deity and by its theoiy of the mental or spiritual 
woild, was brought again and again into hostile or friendly contact 
with the leligious sphere of ideas j A Galileo declared that the 
investigations of physios, whatevei their result might be, had not 
the least thing to do with the teaching of the Bible,^ and a iJTewton 
was not prevented by his mathematical natural philosophy from 
buiyiiig himself with the most ardent piety in the mysteries of the 
Apocalypse) But the metaphysicians, however indifferent their 
thought as regards religion, and however stiictly they might prose- 
cute then science in the purely theoretical spirit, were still always 
obliged to consider that they had to do with objects concerning 
which the Church doctiine was fixed This gave modem philosophy 
a somewhat delicate position mediaeval philosophy had brought to 
the objects of Chinch dogma an essentially leligious interest of its 
own as well, modern philosophy regarded them, if at all, from the 
theoretical standpoint only Hence those felt themselves most 
secure who, like Bacon and Hobbes, restricted philosophy also 
entirely to natural research, declined to enter upon a metaphysics 
proper, and were willing to let dogma speak the only words with 
regard to the deity and the super-sensible destiny of man Bacon 
did this with large words behind which it is difficult to recognise 
his true disposition , ^ Hobbes rathei let it be seen that his natural- 
istic opinion, like the Epicurean, saw in ideas as to the supernatural 
a supeistition resting upon a defective knowledge of Nature, —a 
superstition which by the regulation of the state becomes the bind- 
ing authority of religion » Much more difficult, however, was the 
position of those philosophers who held fast to the metaphysical 
conception of the deity m their very explanation of Nature, Des- 
caites whole literary activity is filled with an anxious caution 
directed toward avoiding every offence to religion, while Leibniz 
could attempt to carry through in a much more positive manner the 
conformity of his metaphysics to rehgion; and on the other hand 
the example of Spinoza showed how dangerous it was if philosophy 
openly brought to the front the difference between its conception of 
God and the dogmatic conceptioru 

1 The main difficulty of the case inhered in the circumstance 
that the newmethodical principle of mcc7ian^cs excluded all tracing of 


2 r?' Grand Duchess Chiistme, Op II 26 ff 

fftrth a* supernatural and incomprehensible is set 

forth as the charactenstic and serviceable quality of faith 

I 6 , ci the drastic expression, ib IV 32 
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corporeal phenomena back to spiritual forces Kature was despiritu- 
alised, science would see m it nothing but the movements of smallest 
bodies, of which one is the cause of the other hTo room remained 
for the operation of supernatural powers So first of all, at one 
stroke, magic, astronomy, and alchemy, in which the ITeo-Platonir 
ghosts and spirits had held sway, became for science a standpoint ol 
the past ^Leonaido had already demanded that the phenomena of the 
external world should be explained by natuial causes only , the great 
systems of the seventeenth century without exception recognise only 
such, and a Cartesian, Balthasar Bekker, wrote a book Ho show that 
in accordance with the principles of modem science, all appear- 
ances of ghosts, conjurations, and magic arts must be reckoned as 
injurious errors, — a word of admonition which was very much in 
place in view of the luxuriant superstition of the Eenaissanc€| 

But with the spirits, teleology^ also, was obliged to give place 
^The explanation of natuial phenomena by their puiposiveness 
'‘always came ultimately in some way or other to the thought of a 
spiiitual creation or ordering of things, and so was contvadictoiy 
to the principle of mechanics. At this point the victory of tlie 
system of Democritus over the natural philosophy of Plato and 
Anstotle was most palpable , this, too, was emphasised most forcibly 
by the new philosophy j Bacon counted the teleological mode of 
regarding Nature as ode of the idols, and, indeed, as one of the 
dangerous idols of the tribe, — the fundamental errors which become 
a source of illusion to man through his very nature he taught that 
philosophy has to do only with formal oi efficient causes, and ex- 
pressed his restriction of philosophy to physics and his rejection of 
metaphysics precisely by saying that the explanation of Nature is 
physics if it concerns causae effloientes, metaphysics if it concerns 
causae Jinale8\ In the case of Hobbes, who was the disciple of 
Bacon and Galileo, the same view is self-explamm^ But Descartes, 
also, desires to see all final causes kept at a distance from the 
explanation of Nature — he declares it audacious to desire to know 
the purposes of God ® Much more open, and keenest by far, is the 
polemic of Spinom^ against the anthropomorphism of teleology. 
In view of his idea of God and God^s relation to the world, it is 
absurd to speak of ends of the deity, and especially of such as have 
reference to men ; where all follows with eternal necessity from the 
essential nature of the deity, there is no room for an activity accord- 
ing to ends The English Neo-Platonists, such as Gudworth and 

1 Balthasar BekJcer (1634-1698), Be Betoverte Wereld (1690). 

2 Be Augm III 4 ® Med IV 

^ Cf . prmcipally Mh I Append 
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Henry Moie, combated this fundamental mechanico-antiteleological 
feature of the new metaphysics with all the eloquence of the old 
aiguments, but without success The teleological conviction was 
obliged to 1 enounce definitively the claim of affording scientific 
explanation of particulai phenomena, and only in the metaphysical 
conception of the whole did Leibniz (cf below, JSTo 8), and similarly 
a part of the English students of Nature, find ultimately a satisfac- 
toiy adjustment between the opposing principles 

With the exclusion of the spiritual fiom the explanation of 
Natuie, still a third element of the old view of the woild fell away, 
viz the thought of the difference in kind and m value of the 
spheies of Nature, as it had been embodied most distinctly in 
the Neo-Platonic graded realm of things, following the ancient 
Pythagorean precedent In this respect the fantastic natural 
philosophy of the Renaissance had already done a forcible work of 
preparation The Stoic doctrine of the omnipresence of all sub- 
stances at every point of the universe had been revived by Nicolaus 
Gusanus , but it was in connection with the victory of the Copeini- 
can system, as we see in Biutio, that the idea of the homogeneity of 
aU pans of the universe first completely forced its way to recogni- 
tion The sublunary world could no longer be contrasted as the 
realm of unpeifectiou, with the more spiritual spheres of the stellar 
heaven, matter and motion are alike in both It was fiom this 
thought that Keplei and Galileo proceeded, and it became complete 
when Newton recognised the identity of force in the fall of the 
apple and the revolution of the stars For modern science, the old 
distinction in essence and in value between heaven and earth exists 
no longer The umvose is one in nature throughout. This same 
view, moieovei, presented itself m opposition to the Aiistotelian 
and Thomistio development system of Matters and Forms It did 
away with the whole army of lower and higher forces — the much 
combated qualitates occulted, it recognised the mechanical principle 
of motion as the only ground of explanation for all phenomena, and 
therefore, removed also the distinction in principle between the ani- 
mate and the inanimate. Though here Neo-Platonism had co- 
operated toward overcoming this antithesis by its view of the 
animation of the entire universe, the reverse task now arose for 
the Galilean mechanics, namely, that of explaining mechanically 
the phenomena of life also. The discovery of the mechanism of the 
oixoulation of the blood by Harvey^ (1626) gave to this tendency a 


1 Jjx he had been anticipated by Michael Servetus (burned 1563 
Geneva by Calvin’s instiumentahty) ^ 


in 
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vigorous impulse , Descartes expressed it in principle in his state- 
ment that the bodies of animals are to be regarded scientifically as 
most complex automata, and their vital activities as mechanical 
piocesses Hobbes and Spinoza cairied out this thought moie 
exactly, a zealous study of reflex motions began in the medical 
schools of Fiance and the Netherlands, and the conception of the 
soul as vital force became completely disintegrated Only the 
Platonists and the adherents of the vitalism of Paracelsus and 
Boehme, such as Van Helmont, held fast to this conception in the 
old mannei 

This mecliamstiG despi) itualisation of Nature corresponded 
completely to that dualistic theoi^y of the woi Id^ which from episte- 
mological motives had been in course of preparation in terministic 
Nominalism, — the theory of a total diffeience between the inner and 
the oiitei world To the knowledge of their qualitative difference 
was now added that of their leal and causal separateness The 
woild of bodies appealed not only quite different in kind from that 
of mind, but also as entirely sundered from it in its existence 
and in the course of its motions. The doctrine of the intellectuality 
of the sense qualities, revived in the philosophy of the Renaissance 
by the Humanists, had contributed an extraordinary amount toward 
sharpening the above antithesis The doctrine that colours, tones, 
smells^ tastes, and qualities of pressure, heat, and touch are not 
real qualities of things, but only signs of such in the mind, had 
passed over from the Sceptical and Epicurean liteiatuie into most of 
the doctiines of modern philosophy with a repetition of the ancient 
illustrations Vives, Montaigne, Sanchez, and Campauella were at 
one in this ; Galileo, Hobbes, and Descartes revived the teaching of 
Democritus, that to these qualitative differences of perception noth- 
ing but quantitative differences correspond in the natwi a i erum, and 
this in such a way that the former are the inner modes of mentally 
representing the latter Descartes regarded sense qualities as ob- 
scure and confused ideas, while the conception of the quantitative 
determinations of the outer world, on account of its mathematical 
ehaiacter, was for him the only clear and distinct idea of them. 

According to Descartes, therefore, not only the sensuous feelings, ^ 
but also the contents of sensation, belong not to the spatial, hut to 
the psychical world only, and represent in this sphere the geomet- 
rical structures of which they are the sigus In our examination of 
an individual object we oan,^ to be sure, gain a knowledge of this 


1 Cf Med Yt which allows perhaps the plainest view of the very close 
relation which ■o’hTsical i 'srarclx had to experience 
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true mathematical essence of bodies only by the aid of perceptions, 
and in these perceptions the true mathematical essence is always 
alloyed with the qualitative elements of the imagination But 
]ust in this consists the task of physical research, to dissolve out 
this real essence ot bodies tiom the subjective modes of oui mental 
representation by means of reflection upon the clear and distinct ele- 
ments of peiception John hoclce, who latei adopted and made 
popular this view of Descaites, designated^ those qualities which 
belong to bodies in themselves as puma^y, and called those sec- 
ondary, on the other hand, which belong to a body only by viitue of 
its action upon oui senses ® Descartes allowed as piimary qualities 
only shape, size, position, and motion, so that for him the physical 
body coincided with the mathematical (cf below, !No 4) In cider 
to maintain a distinction between the two, Henry More,^ on the con- 
trary, demanded that impenetrability, regaided as the property of 
filling space, should also be reckoned to the essential nature of bodies, 
.yand Locke,* m accoi dance with this view, took up solidity^’ into 
' the class' of primary qualities 

With Robbes these thoughts become modified more in accordance 
with the terinimstic conception He regards space phantasma 
rei e%i8tentis) and time (as phantasma motus) as also modes of men- 
tal repiesentation, and it is just because we can theiefore construct 
these oiu selves that mathematical theory has the advantage of being 
the sole lational science But instead of di awing plienomenalistic 
conclusions fiom this premise, he argues that philosophy can treat 
only of bodies, and must leave eveiything spiritual to revelation 
Scientific thought consequently consists, foi him, only in the imma- 
nent combination of sig))s These are partly involimtaiy in percep- 
tions, partly arlntrary \u woids (similarly Occam, cf § 27, 4) It 
is only by means of the lattei that general conceptions and proposi- 
tions become possible. Our thinking is hence a lecloning with 
verbal signs It has its tiuth in itself and stands as something 
completely heterogeneous by the side of the outer world to which 
it relates 

3 All these suggestions become compressed m the system of 
Descaites to form the doctrine of the dualism of substances The 
analytic method was intended to discover the simple elements of 
reality which were self-explanatory and not susceptible of farther 

1 Essay^ Human Understanding^ II 8, § 23 f 

2 As UHiary qualities, Locke added further the powers for the operation 
of one body upon others. 

a Desc (Ewo (C ), X pp 181 ff 

* Essay t II 4 

5 Human iVatiere, chs. 2-6, Lemathan, chs 42 
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deduction Descartes discovered that all that can be experienced is 
a species eithei of spatial or of conscious Being or existence 
tiality, or the quality of filling space, and consciousness extension 
and ^‘thought” according to the usual translation of extensio and cogi- 
tatio) are the ultimate, simple, original attributes of leality All 
that is IS either spatial or consciouo. For these two prime predi- 
cates are related disjunctively What is spatial is not conscious , 
what is conscious is not spatial The self-certainty of mind is only 
that of the personality as a conscious being Bodies are real m so 
far as they have in themselves the quantitative determinations of 
spatial existence and change, of extension and motion. All things 
are either bodies or minds, substances are either spatial or con- 
scious 'i es extensm and ? es cogitantes 

The world falls thus into two completely different and completely 
separated realms that of bodies and that of minds But in the 
background of this dualism there stands in the thought of Descartes 
the conception of the deity as the ens pei fectissimum or perfect sub- 
stance Bodies and minds ave finite things ^ (aodirs infinite Being 
The Meditations leave no doubt as to the fact that Descaites ac- 
cepted the conception of God quite in accordance with the intei- 
pretation of scholastic Realism The mind in its own Being, which 
it recognises as a limited and imperfect one, apprehends with the 
same intuitive certainty the Eeality of the perfect, infinite Being 
also (cf above, § 30, 5) To the ontological argument is added the 
relation of God and the world in the form brought forward by 
Nicolaus Cusanus, namely, that of the antithesis of the infinite and 
the finite But the above-mentioned relationship with the Realism 
of the Middle Ages appears most distinctly in the development of 
metaphysics that succeeded Descaites for the pantheistic conse- 
quences of this presupposition, which had been carefully held back 
in the scholastic period, were now spoken out with complete clear- 
ness and sureness And it we find m the doctrines of Descartes^ 
successors a stiong similarity with those which m the Middle Ages 
could lead but a more or less repressed existence, this is intelligible 
even without the assumption of a direct historical dependence, 
merely by the pragmatic connection and the logical necessity of the 
conclusions 

4 The common metaphysical name of substance,” applied to 
God in the infinite sense, and to minds and bodies in a finite sense, 
could not permanently cover the problems which were hidden be- 


1 So likewise Malebrancbe said (Beck III 2, 9 a E ) that God could properly 
be called only Gelm qui est^ he is I'^tre sans restnction^ tout etre injfim est 
universel 
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neath it The conception of substance had come into a state of flux, 
and needed fuither re-shaping It had almost lost touch with 
the idea of “ thing/^ the categoiy of inherence, for ]ust the combi 
nation of a multiplicity of determinations into the idea of a unitai y 
concrete entity, which is essential to this category, was completely 
lacking in Descartes’ conception of finite substances, since these 
were held to be characteiised by one fundamental quality, spatiality 
or consciousness All else that was found in substances must theie- 
foie be regarded as a modification of its fundamental quality, of its 
attnhute All qualities and states of bodies aie modes of then spa- 
tiality or extension all qualities and states of mind aie modes of 
consciousness {modi cogitandi) 

It is involved in this that all particular substances belonging to 
either class, all bodies on the one hand and all minds on the other, 
are alike in their essence, their constitutive attiibute But from 
this it IS only a step farther to the idea in which this likeness is 
thought as metaphysical identity All bodies are spatial, all minds 
are conscious , individual bodies are distinguished from one another 
only by different modes of spatiality (form, size, situation, motion) , 
individual minds aie distinguished fiom one another only by differ- 
ent modes of consciousness (ideas, ]udgineiits, activities of -will) 
Individual bodies are modes of spatiality, individual minds are 
modes of consciousness In this way the attribute obtains meta- 
physical preponderance over individual substances, which now 
appear as its modifications , the ?es extensce become mock extensionis; 
the res cogitanteSy modi cogitationis 

Descartes himself drew this conclusion only in the domain of nat- 
ural philosophy, to which m general he restricted the carrying out of 
his metaphysical doctrine in its principles Here, however, the 
general conception of modification took on, of itself, a definite sig- 
nificance, and one capable of apprehension by perception or imagina- 
tion, VIZ that of limitation (de^e? mincdio) Bodies are paints of space, 
limitations of the universal space-filling quality or extension ^ Hence 
for Descartes the conception of body coincides with that of a limited 
spatial magnitude A body is, as regards its true essence, a portion 
of space The elements of the corporeal world are the corpuscles , ® 


1 Cf PmiG PM II 9 f , where, at the same time, it appears quite clearly 
that this relation of the individual body to universal space is made equivalent 
to that of individual and species 

Tr corpuscular theory, Descartes found many suggestions in Bacon, 

Hohhes, Basso, Seimert, and others. The variety m the development of this 
theory, which rests upon the dialectic between the mathematical and the physi- 
cal momenta, has more interest fpr natural science than for philosophy An 
excellent exposition is found in basswitz, QescUchte der Atornimh 
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le the firm spatial particles which lealitei are no longer divisible 
as mathematical structures, however, they aie infinitely divisible, 
that is, there are no atoms From these presuppositions follow, 
likewise, for Descartes, the impossibility of empty space, and the 

y^infinitude of the corporeal world 

For the mental woild the analogous claim was pronounced by 
Malebianche In connection with the epistemological motives (of. 
below, No 8) which made it seem to him that no knowledge of 
things is possible except in God, he came^ to the conception of the 
mison universelle, which, as being alike in all individual minds, can- 
not belong to the modes of the finite mind, but is rather that of 
which finite minds are themselves modifications, and can, ]ust on 
this account, be none other than an attribute of God. God is in so 
far the “ place of minds ” oi spirits, ]ust as space is the place of 
bodies Here, also, as the expression proves, the relation which 
obtains in conceptions between the universal and the particular 
underlies the thought, and following the analogy of the Cartesian 
conception of space and body this relation is thought in percep- 
tional or picturate terms as pa? ticipation ^ All human insight is a 
participation m the infinite Eeason, all ideas of finite things are but 
determinations of the idea of God, all desires directed toward the 
particular object are but participations in that love toward God as 
the ground of its essence and life, which necessaiily dwells in the 
finite mind To be sure, Malebranche came into a very critical 
situation by thus making the finite mind disappear completely in 
the imiversal divine mind, as its modification For how, in accord- 
ance with this, should he explain the self-subsistence and self- 
activity which it seemed were quite notoriously present in those 
inclinations and volitions of man which opposed God In this 
difficulty uothing availed but the word “freedom,’^ in using which 
Malebranche was indeed obliged to confess that freedom was an 
impenetrable mystery.® 

^ 5 In this course of thought pursued by Malebranche appears 
clearly the inevitable logical consistency with which the attributes, 
which were regarded by Descartes as the common essence belonging 
to either of the two classes of finite substances, could ultimately be 
thought only as the attributes of the infinite substance or deity But 
precisely in this point consists the fundamental motive of SpU 
nozism, which develojied along this line out of Cartesianism directly 
and at the outset, and at the same tune developed to the farthest 


^ Bech de la Vir III 2, 0 , JSntret I 10 

2 Recall the Platonic l « Cf above, p 394, note 2 
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consequence Spinozism likewise holds as firmly to the qualitative 
as to the causal dualism of spatiality and consciousness The spa- 
tial and the spiritual worlds are entirely heteiogeneous and abso- 
lutely independent of each other But the whole endless series of 
bodies, with their divisions, forms, and motions, are only the inodes 
of extension, just as the endless senes of minds with then ideas 
and volitions are only the inodes of consciousness Hence these 
finite things ” aie no longer entitled to the name of substance ” 
That only can be called substance, whose attributes are extension 
and consciousness themselves, viz the infinite existence or Being, 
the deity But its essence, in turn, cannot be exhausted in these 
two attributes which aie accessible to human experience , the ens 
7eahssimam involves within itself the actuality of the infinite num- 
be) of till posbihle att) ibutes 

The ultimate giound ot this position also lies in the scholastic- 
realistic concej)tion of the most real being. Spinoza’s definition of 
substance oi the deity, as the essence {essentia) which involves its 
own existence, is only the condensed expression of the ontological 
X>roof foi the existence of God the ase\tas ” is preserved in the 
term ‘‘causa sw?”, substance as that “quod in se est et pei $e con- 
cipitur” IS again but another transcription of the same thought 
Proceeding from these definitions, the proof for the oneness and 
infinitude of substance ^ followed as a mattei of course. 

That, however, we have here to do with an entirely realistic 
coiuse of thought becomes clearly manifest from Spinoza’s doctrine 
of the nature of substance itself and of its relation to the attributes 
For the Spmozistic system says absolutely nothing of substance or 
of the deity farther than the formal determinations contained m the 
conception of the ens 9 ealissimum, of absolute Being Every predi- 
cate expressing any content is, on the contrary, expressly denied 
and in particular Spinoza is especially caieful to refuse ® to the divine 
essence the modifications of consciousness, such as intellectual cog- 
nition lintellectus, B)]cennt7iiss'] aud will Just as little of coiuse 
does he recognise the modifications of extension as being predicates 
of the divine essence, though he had no j)oleniical inducement to 
express this especially God himself is therefore neithei mind 
uor body, of him it can only be said, that he is It is evident that 
the old pi imiple of negative theology is here present with a changed 
form of expression Knowledge of all finite things and states leads 
to two highest universal conceptions space-filling quality or exten- 
sion, and consciousness To both of these a higher metaphysical 


i Etli 1 Props l-U 


I 31 
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dignity IS ascribed than to finite things , they are the attiibutes, 
and the things are their modes Bnt if the process of abstiaction 
now uses from these two determinations, the last which contain any 
content, to the most general, to the ens genenthssimum, then all 
definite content falls away from the conception of this being, and 
only the empty Form of substance is left For Spinoza, also, the 
deity IS all and thus — nothing His doctiine of God lies quite 
along the path of Mysticism ^ 

But if God is thus the general essence of finite things, he does 
not exist otherwise than in them and with them Tins applies first 
of all to the attributes God is not distinct fiom them, and they are 
not distinct from him, ]ust as the dimensions of space aie not dis- 
tinct from space itself Hence Spinoza can say also that God con- 
sists of countless attributes, or Deus sive omnia ejns attnbiita ^ And 
the same relation is afterwards repeated between the attiibutes and 
the modes Eveiy attribute, because it expresses the infinite essence 
of God in a definite manner, is again infinite in its own way , bufi/ 
it does not exist otherwise than with and in its countless modifica- 
tions God then exists only in things as their universal essence, 
and they only in him as the inodes of his reality. In this sense 
Spinoza adopts from Hicolaus Cusanus and Giordano Bnino the 
natui a natu7 ans BxiCi natura iiatuiata God is Nature 
as the universal woi Id-essence, he is the natma natumns^ as sum- 
total of the individual things m which this essence exists modified, 
he IS the natma natuiata If in this connection the natma naturans 
IS called occasionally also the efiicient cause of things, this creative 
force must not be thought as something distinct from its workings , 
this cause exists nowhere but in its workings. This is Spinoza’s 
complete and unieserved pantheism 

Finally this relation is repeated yet again in the distinction which 
Spinoza establishes between the infinite and the finite modes ® If 
each of the countless finite things is a mode of God, the infinite 
connection or coherence which exists between them must also be 
regarded as a mode, and, indeed, as an infinite mode Spinoza afiB.rms 
three of these ^ The deity as the universal woild-thmg appears in 
individual things, which are finite modes , to them corresponds as 

1 To this corresponds also his theoi^ of cognition with its three stages, 

which sets “ as the immediate apprehension of the eternal logical 

resulting of all things from God, as knowledge suh specie (Kternitatis^ above 
perception and the activity of the intellect 

2 Which, however, is in nowise to he intei preted as if the attributes were 
self-suhsistent prime realities and “God’' only the collective name for them 
(as K Thomas supposed, 8p ah MetapUysiker^ Komgsberg, 1840) Such a 
crassly nomiualistic cap-stone would press the whole system ruit of lomt 

» Etn I 23 and 30 ff ^ Ep 64 (Op U 210) 
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infinitB mode the universe In the attribute of extension the hnite 
modes are the paiticular space-forms , the infinite mode is infinite 
space, or matter^ itself in its motion and rest Por the attribute of 
consciousness, the intellectus injinitus^ stands beside the particular 
functions of ideation and will Here Spinoza reminds us imine- 
/diately of the realistic pantheism of David of Dmant (cf § 27, 1) 
metaphysics is the last word of mediaeval Eealism ® 

6. With these motives relating to the problem of the qualitative 
difference of substances modem philosophy struggled out of its 
dualistic presuppositions to a monistic adjustment , but at the 
same time, still more poweiful motives became mingled in the 
process, — motives which grew out of the leal and causal separation 
of the spatial and the conscious worlds At first, indeed, it was the 
principles of mechanics themselves which demanded the attempt to 
isolate completely the course of events in each of the two spheres 
of finite substances 

This succeeded in the corpoieal world in a relatively simple 
manner In this domain, the idea of cause had acquired a completely 
new sigmficanee through Galileo According to the scholastic con- 
ception (which even in Descaites’ Meditations^ m a decisive passage, 
was still presented with axiomatic validity) causes were substances 
or things, while effects, on the other hand, were either then activities 
or were other substances and things which weie held to come about 
only by such activities this was the Platonic-Aristotelian concep- 
tion of the atTta Galileo, on the contrary, went back to the idea of 
the oldei Greek thinkers (cf § 5), who applied the causal relation 
only to the states — that meant now to the motions of substances — 
not to the Being of the substances themselves Causes aie motions, 
and effects are motions The relation of impact and countei -impact^ 
of the passing over of motion fiom one corpuscle to anothei^^ is the 
original fundamental form of the causal relation^ the form which is 
clear to perception or imagination {anschauhch) , is intelligible in 


1 This equivalence holds good with Spinoza as well as with Descaites 

2 This xntelleauh lujintiis appears again in the ethical part of the Spmozistic 
system as umor inteUectunhs quo dens se ipsum amat In both cases Male- 
hraiicUe’s “ laison umve7 selle ” amounts to the same thing 

* ® Geulincx .also, in a manner similar to that ot Spinoza and Malebranche, 
regards finite bodies and minds as only “limitations,” “projctsiones” of the 
universal infinite body and the dmne mind Cf Met p 66 If we think away 
limitation from ourselves, he says, ib 237 , there is left — God 

* Hence for Descartes the mechanical principle excluded possibility of action 
at a distance, ]ust as it excluded empty space This forced him to the artificial 
hypotheses of the vortex theory^ by which he aimed to give a physical ground for 
the Copernican yiew of the world (popular exposition by Fontenelle, JSntretiens 
Hur la I^lnralite des Mondes^ 1686) The grounds on which this doctrine was 
displaced by the Newtonian theory of gravitation are no longer philosophical, 
but purely physical in their nature. 
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itself, and explains all others And the question as to the nature 
of this fundamental relation was answered by the principle of math- 
ematical equality, which, in turn, passed over into that of metaqyhysi- 
cal identity So much motion in the cause, so much in the effect 
also Descartes formulated this as the law of the consermtion of 
motion in ISTatuie The sum of motion in Nature remains always 
the same what a body loses m motion it gives to another. As 
legards the amount of motion, there is in Nature nothing new, 
especially no impulse from the spiritual world ^ Even foi the king- 
dom of organisms this principle was carried through, at least as a 
postulate, though as yet with very weak grounds Animals, also, 
aie machines whose motions are evoked and determined by the 
mechanism of the nervous system Descartes thought of this 
mechanism more precisely (and with him Hobbes and Spinoza) as 
a motion of finest (gaseous) substances, the so-called spiyitus ani- 
malesf and sought the point of transition from the sensory to the 
motor nervous system m man, m a part of the brain which has no 
correlative, ^ e is a single and not a paired organ, the pineal gland oi 
conarium 

The othei part of the task proved much more difficult namely, 
that of understanding the mental life without any relation to the 
corporeal world Easy and clear to perception as was the action of 
one body upon another, it did not yield a mode of repiesenting an 
incorpoieal connection between different minds, that could be used 
scientifically Spinoza, for example, expressed the general meta- 
physical postulate very energetically, when he promised in entering 
upon the third book of the Ethics, that he would treat the actions 
and desires of man as if lines, surfaces, and bodies were the sub 3 ect 
of discussion , for the important thing is neither to asperse them nor 
to deride them, but to understand them But the solution of this 
problem was limited in advance to investigating the causal connec- 
tion between the activities of consciousness in the indioidual mmd 
dualism demanded a psychology free from all physiological constitu- 
ents It is all the moie characteristic of the predominance of the 
spirit of natural science in the seventeenth century, that it attained 
this psychology demanded by the theory, only in the most limited 
degree And even the beginnings toward this are ruled by the 
endeavour to apply the methodical principle of mechanics, which 

1 Hence Hol)bes excluded from physics tlie Aristotelian and Thomistic concep- 
tion of the unmoved mover, while Descartes, who in this point also proceeded 
more metaphysically, made motion to have been communicated to matter at the 
beginning by God 

^ An inheritance from the physiological psvohologv of the Greeks, in particu- 
lar from that of the Peripatetics 
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was celebiating its triumphs in the theoiy of outer experience, to 
the compieheiision of the inner world also 

For 3ust as the investigation of Nature from Galileo to Newton 
directed its energies toward finding out the simple fundamental 
foim of corporeal motion, to which all complex structures of outer 
experience could he reduced, so Descaites desiied to establish the 
fundamental forms of psychical motion, out of whicli the multiplic- 
ity of innei experiences would become explicable In the theoreti- 
cal domain this seemed attained by establishing the immediately 
evident truths (the innate ideas) , in the practical field there grew 
out of this demand the new problem of a statics and a mechanics of 
the movements of feeling {Qemuthshewegungen) In this spirit Des- 
cartes and Spinoza pioduced their natural history of the emotions 
{Affecte) and passions^^ the lattei author by combining the thoughts 
of the formei with those of Hobbes Thus Descaites derives the 
whole host of paiticular passions, as species and sub-species, from 
the SIX fundamental forms of wonder (admiiatio), love, and hate, 
desire pleasure and pain [or ]oy and sadness, Lust und 

Unlusf] (Icetitia — tristitia ) , thus Spinoza develops his system of 
the emotions out of desiie, pleasure, and pain {appetitus^ Icetitia^ 
tnstitm) by pointing out the ideational processes in connection 
with which these emotions have become transferred from their 
original object, the self-preservation of the individual, to other 
“ ideas ” 

A peculiai side-attitude is taken in this regard by the two English 
thinkers For Bacon and ITobbes, a mechanical conception of the 
mental is the more natural in pioportion as they endeavour to 
draw the mental more closely into the circle of the physical Both, 
that IS, regard the einpiiical psychical life, and therefoie, also, the 
sphere of consciousness which in Descartes^ system was to have 
nothing to do with the coipoieal world, as something which essen- 
tially belongs thereto , on the other hand, there is set over against 
the whole world of perception lather a something spiiitual [spirit- 
ual in the religious sense, Geistliches'} than a something mental or 
intellectual [^Geistiges'] Ideas and volitions as they aie known by 
experience are held to be at bottom activities of the body also, and 
if besides these we speak yet of an immortal soul (spiiaculum)^ of 
a spmtual world and of the divine mind or spirit, this should fall 
to the province of theology But according to this view the natural 
science theoiy cannot be characterised much otherwise than as an 


i I^escaxtes, Les Passions de VAme, Spmoza, Mh HI, and Tract Brev II 
o u, oelow, No 7 
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anthi opological materialism, foi it aims to understand the entire 
senes ot empiiical psychical activities as a mechanical process con- 
nected with the bodily functions This problem was propounded by 
Bacon , Hobbes attempted to solve it, and in doing so became the 
father of the so-called associational ;psycliology With the same 
outspoken sensualibrn as Campanella, of whose deductions his own 
fiequently lemind us, — especially with regard to the mechanism of 
ideas, — he seeks to show that sense-impressions give the only ele- 
ments of consciousness, and that by their combination and trans- 
foimation memory and thought also come about In the practical 
domain the impulse toward self-preservation and the feelings of 
pleasure and pain which aiise in connection with impressions aie 
then characterised analogously as the elements out of which all 
other feelings and activities of will arise Hobbes, too, pro3ected 
thus a “natural history” of the emotions and passions, and this 
was not without influence upon that of Spinoza, whose theory of 
the emotions is always looking towaids the other atcnbute [le, 
extension] 

From these presuppositions of method the denial of the freedom 
of the will in the sense of indeteiminisin followed with inexorable 
consistency for Hobbes and foi Spinoza Both attempted — and 
Spinoza did it m the baldest form that can be conceived — to exhibit 
the strict necessity which prevails even in the couise of the process 
of motivation they aie types of detei mmnm For Spinoza, there- 
fore, theie is no freedom in the psychological sense Fieedom can 
mean only, on the one hand, metaphysically, the absolute Being of 
the deity determined by nothing but itself, and, on the othei hand, 
ethically, the ideal of the overcoming of the passions through 
reason 

7 In this it became already evident that in the presence of the 
facts of psychology, that absolute separation between the corporeal 
and the mental world which metaphysics demanded was not to be 
maintained But Descartes himself met quite the same experience 
The nature of the mind itself might, indeed, explain the clear and 
distinct ideas and the forms of the lational will which resulted 
from these, but it could not explain the obscure and confused ideas, 
and the emotions and passions connected with them These present 
themselves rather as a distuibance of the mmd'^ {peitwbationes 
ammi), and since this peiturbatioii which gives occasion foi the 


1 Tins IS the interest, not ojily ethical, but also theoretical, which induced Des- 
cartes to treat states psychologically so different as emotions and passions, f);ora 
the same point of view and m one hne Cf. for the following Passions de VAme, 
I , and Meds V and VI 
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abuse of freedom (cf above, § 30, 5) cannot be due to God, its 
origin must be sought ultimately m an influence exercised hy the 
body In the distuibances of the feeling there is, theiefoie, foi 
Descaites an indubitable fact, which cannot be explained from the 
fundamental metaphysical principles of his system Here, there- 
fore, the philosophei sees himself forced to recognise an exceptional 
relation, and he adjusts this for himself in a way that had been 
foreshadowed by the antliiopology of the Victonnes (cf § 24,2) 
The nature (natuia) of man, he teaches, consists in the mnei union 
of tioo heterogeneous substances, a mind and a body, and this marvel- 
lous (le. metaphysically incoinpiehensible) union has been so 
arianged by God’s will that in this single case the conscious and 
the spatial substances act upon each other Animals remain, for 
Descartes, bodies , their sensations ” are only nervous movements, 
out of which stimulations of the motor system arise in accordance 
with the reflex mechanism In the human body, however, the 
mental substance is present at the same time, and in consequence 
of this co-existence the storm of the animal spirits in the pineal 
gland excites a disturbance in the mental substance also, which 
manifests itself m the latter as an unclear and indistinct idea, % e 
as sense-perception, as emotion, or as passion ^ 

With the disciples, the systematic impulse was greater than with 
the master They found in this influxus physicus between mind 
and body the vulnerable point in the Cartesian philosophy, and ex- 
erted themselves to set aside the exception which the philosopher 
had been obliged to assert in the anthropological facts This, how- 
ever, did not go on without effecting a new, and in a certain sense 
regressive, alteration in the conception of causalxtj, in that the 
metaphysical moment once more gamed preponderance over the me- 
chanical. The immanent causal processes of the spatial and of the 
conscious worlds were regarded as intelligible m themselves ; but 
the transcendent causal process from one of these worlds into the 
other formed a problem No difficulty was found in the idea that 
one motion transformed itself into another or that one function of 

1 On this Descartes then hmlds his Ethics In such perturbations the mind 
occupies a passive attitude, and it is its task to free itself from these m clear 
and distinct knowledge Spinoza carried out this intellectualistio moials m an 
extremely grand and impressive manner IV and V.) The antithesis of an 
active and passive attitude of the finite mind is indeed gained from the stand- 
point of his metaphysics only artificially (Eth III,, Def 2) hut he earned 
through With compelling consistency the thought, that the overcoming of the 
passions follows from a knowledge of them, from the insight into the necessary 
divine system of all things j he taught that human nature must perfect itself m 
the blessedness of the actim emotions which consist only in the activity of the 
pure impulse toward knowledge {MK V. 16 ff.), and thus set up an ideal of 
hfe which reaches the height of the Greek Sttapia 
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consciousness — for example, a thought — should pass over into an- 
other but it seemed impossible to understand how sensation should 
come out of motiouj or motion out of will. Physical and logical caus- 
ality seemed to offer no difficulty , so much the greater was that 
piesented by ;psycho-‘pliysical causality In the case of the latter the 
consciousness dawned that the relation of equality o? identity 
between cause and effect, by means of which mechanical and logi- 
cal dependence seemed intelligible, does not exist Hence an 
inquiry must here be made for the principle by which the two ele- 
ments of the causal relation, cause and effect, which do not in them- 
selves belong together, are connected with each other ^ Where this 
principle was to be sought could not be a matter of doubt foi the 
disciples of Descartes God, who produced the union of the two 
substances in man’s nature, has also so arranged them that the 
functions of the one substance are followed by the coriesponding 
functions of the other But on this account these functions in 
their causal relation to one another are not properly, and in their 
own nature, efficient causes, but only occasions in connection with 
which the consequences determined by dimne contrivance appear in 
the other substance, — not causes efficientes, but causes occasionales 
The true cause” for the causal connection beWeen stimuli and 
sensations, and between purposes and bodily movements, is God 
Such considerations are multiplied m the whole development of 
the Cartesian school Clauberg brings them into use for the theory 
of perceptions, Coidemoy for that of purposive motion , their full 
development is attained in the “ Ethics ” of Geulincx Yet in the 
latter author doubt is not entirely excluded as to whether God’s 
causality in this connection is regarded as a special intervention in 
each individual case, or as a general and permanent arrangement 
In some passages, indeed, the former is the case,^ but the spirit of 
the doctrine, taken as a whole, doubtless involves the latter Geu- 
lincx expresses himself most clearly in the illustration of the clocks ® 
as two clocks which have been made alike by the same artificer 
continue to move in perfect harmony, “ absque ulla causalitate qua 
cdterum hoc in altei o causat, sed proptei meram dependentiam, qua 
utrumque ah eadem arte et simili industna constitutum esiC,” so the 


1 That the fundamental difficulty m all causal relations was m this actually 
stumbled upon, first became clear at a later time through Hume Cf, § 34 

2 Por example, in the analogy of the child in the cr^le, Eth 123 It seems, 
besides, that the first edition of the JEthics (1666), in fact, introduced more the 
deus ex machina^ while the annotations added m the second edition (1676) pre- 
sent throughout the profounder view, 

® Eth , p 124, note 19 
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corresponding functions of mind and body follow each othei m 
accordance with the world-ordei once determined by God ^ 

8 This antlii opological rationale of Occasionalism fits from the 
beginning into a nioie geneial metaphysical couise of thought The 
Caitesian system ah eady contained the premises for the inference 
that in the case of all that takes place m finite substances, the effi- 
cient piinciple derives, not from these substances themselves, but from 
the deity Thinking m minds takes place by means of the iiiboin 
ideas which God has given them, to the corporeal world he has 
communicated a quantum of motion which changes only in its dis- 
tubution among the individual coipuscles, but in the case of the 
individual body it is, so to speak, only temporarily concealed 
Minds can create new ideas as little as bodies can create new mo- 
tion , the sole cause is God 

The Cartesians had all the more occasion to emphasise the sole 
causality of God^ as their doctrine encountered violent contradiction 
in the orthodoxy of both Confessions, and became involved in the 
theological controversies of the time Piiend and foe had quickly 
recognised the relationship of Caitesianism with the doctrine of 
Augustine;^ and while on this account the Jansenists and the 
Fathers of the Oratory, who lived in the Augustiuian-Scotist atmos- 
phere, were friendly to the new philosophy, the orthodox Peiipa- 
tetics, and especially the Jesuits, made war upon it all the more 
violently Thus the old opposition between Augustianism and Thom- 
tsm came out in the controversy over Cartesianism The conse- 
quence was that the Cartesians brought into the foreground as far 
as possible those elements in which their doctrine was allied to the 
Augustinian So Louis de la Porge * attempted to prove the com- 
plete identity of Caitesianism with the doctrine of the Church 
Pather, and emphasised especially the fact that according to both 
thmkeis the sole ground of all that takes place in bodies as well as 
minds IS God Just this was later designated by Mrilebianche'*‘ as 
the sure maik of a Christian philosophy, while the most dangeious 


1 If, th^efore, Leibniz, when he later claimed for his “pre-established hai- 
mony ’’ (JSclairc 2 and 3) this same analogy in frequent use at that time, charac- 
terised the Cartesian conception by an immediate dependence of the two clocks 
upon one another, and the Occasionalistic hy a constantly renewed regulation of 
the clocks on the part of the clock-maker, this was applicable at most to some 
passages in the first edition of the Mhics of Geulincx 

2 Kinship and opposition apply also to still other points Descartes and the 
priests of the Oratory (Gihieuf, Malebranche) are at one against Thomism in 
the Augustinian and Seotist doctrine of the boundless freedom of the deity , 
they maintain again that the good is good because God so willed it, not ner se 
(of ^ 20, 2, 3), etc, 

« Trait de Hum , Pief 4 Jtecherche, VI 2, 3, 
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error of heathen philosophy consists in the assumption of metaphys- 
ical self-subsistence and capacity for spontaneous action on the part 
of finite things. 

With Geulincx^ likewise, all finite things are depriyed of the 
causal moment or element of substantiality. In this he proceeds 
fiom the piinciple^ that one can himself do that only of which he 
knows how it is done Fiom this it follows in the anthropological 

field, that the mind cannot be the cause of the bodily movements 

no one knows how he sets to work even but to raise his arm , it 
follows faither in the cosmological field, that bodies which have no 
ideas whatever cannot operate at all, and finally, for the theory of 
knowledge, that the cause of perceptions is to be sought not in the 
finite mind — for this does not know how it comes to perceive — 
1101 m bodies, therefoie it is to be sought only in God He pro- 
duces in us a world of ideas which in its wealth of qualities is much 
richei and more beautiful than the actual corporeal world itself ^ 

The epistemological motif finds finally with aiic/ie ® a still 

moie profound appiehension Cartesian dualism makes a direct 
knowledge of the body by mind absolutely impossible such a knowl- 
edge IS excluded not only because no wjluxus pliysicus is possible 
between tbe two, but also because, in view of the total heteiogeneity 
of the two substances, it is not possible to see how even an idea of 
the one is thinkable in tbe other In this respect, also, mediation 
IS possible only through the deity, and Malebranche takes refuge in 
the hTeo-Platonic world of Ideas in God Man does not know bodies , 
he knows their Ideas in God This intelligible corporeal woi Id, in God 
is, on the one hand, the aichetype of the actual corporeal world cre- 
ated by God, and on the other hand, the archetype of those ideas 
which God has communicated to ns of this actual corporeal world 
Oiu knowledge is like the actual bodies, just as two magnitudes 
which are equal to a thud are equal also to each othei In this 
sense Malebranche understood that philosophy teaches that we 
behold all things in God 

-c/ 9 Quite different was the solution which Spuioza gave to the 
Occasional istic problems The explanation of any mode of the one 
attiibute by a mode of the other was excluded by the conception of 


1 Eth , p 113 , Met , p 20 , j. 

2 The remnant of self-activity in jSnite beings that remains in the system of 
Geulincx consists in the immanent mental activity of man Cf Eth 121 f 

'The “ autology,” or in^ectio sui, is, therefoie, not only the epistemological 
starting-point of the system^ but also its ethical conclusion Man has nothing 
to do in the outer world Vbi mhil mlee^ ibi nihil vehs The highest virtue is 
a modest contentment, submission to God’s wiU — humility, despeetio sui 
8 Itech III 2 ' 
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the attribute as he had defined it (see above, JSTo 5) , it held of the 
attribute as of substance,^ in se est et per se concipitm Accoidingly 
there could be no question of the dependence of the spatial upon 
consciousness, ox:mce veisaj the appearance of such a dependence 
which presents itself in the anthropological facts needed, therefore, 
another explanation, and as a matter of course this was to be sought 
by the aid of his conception of God If, however, the doctrine that 
God IS the sole cause of all that takes place is for this reason found 
also with Spinoza, his agreement with the Occasionalists exists only 
in the motive and the word, but not in the meaning or spirit of the 
doctrine For according to Geulincx and Malebranche, God is the 
creator, according to Spinoza, he is the universal essence or natiue 
of things, accoiding to the formei, God creates the world*by his 
will, according to the latter, the world follows necessarily from the 
nature of God [or is the necessary consequence of the nature of God] 
In spite of the likeness in the woid causa^ theiefoie, the causal i ela- 
tion is really thought here in a sense entirely different from that 
which it has theie. With Spinoza it means not, ‘^God creates the 
world, but, “he is the world” 

Spinoza always expresses his conception of real dependence, of 
causality, by the word “ follow ” {sequi, consequi) and by the addi- 
tion, “as from the definition of a triangle the equality of the sum 
of its angles to two right angles follows.” The dependence of the 
world upon God is, therefore, thought as a mathematical consequence ^ 
This conception of the causal relation has thus completely stripped 
off the empirical mark of “producing” or “ creating” which played 
so important a part with the Occasionalists, and replaces the percep- 
tional idea of active operation with the logico-mathematical relation 
of giound and consequent [or reason and consequent; Orund und 
Folge'] Spinozism is a consistent identification of the relation of 
cause and effect with that of ground and consequent. The causality 
of the deity is, therefore, not in tune, but is eternal^ that is, timeless ; i 
and true knowledge is a consideration of things sub quadam oetemi- 
tails specie. This conception of the relation of dependence resulted 
of itself from the oonception, of the deity as the universal essence or 
nature : from this nature all its modifications follow timelessly, just 
as all propositions of geometry follow from the nature o$ space. 
The geometrical method knows no^ other causality than that of" the 
“eternal consequence” , for rationalism, only that form of depend- 
ence which is peouliaf to thought itself, namely, the logical proced- 


^mn L,Prop lo. 
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tire of the consequent from its antecedent reason, passes as in itself 
intelligible, and on this account as the schema also for events or 
cosmic processes ^ real dependence also should be conceived neither 
mechanically nor teleologically, but only logico-rnathematically 

But now, as in geometry, all follows indeed ftom the natuie of 
space, and yet each particulai i elation is fixed by othei particular 
deteiminations, so, too, in the Spinozistic metaphysics the neces- 
sary procedure of things forth from God consists in the deteimina- 
tion of every individual finite entity by othei finite things The 
sum of finite things and the modes of each attribute form a chain 
of strict determination, a chain without beginning and without end 
The necessity of the divine nature rules mall , but no mode is nearer 
to the deity, or farther from the deity, than is any other. In this 
the thought of Nicolaus Cusanus of the incommensurability of the 
finite with the infinite asserts itself — no senes of stages of emana- 
tion leads from God down to the world everything finite is deter- 
mined again by the finite, but in all God is the sole ground of their 
essence or nature 

If this is the case, the unity of essence must appear also in the 
relation of the attributes, however strictly these may be separated 
qualitatively and causally It is still the same divine essence which 
exists here in the form of extension, and there in the form of con- 
sciousness The two attributes are then necessarily so related to 
each other that to every mode of the one a defijnite mode of the 
other corresponds This correspondence or parallelism of the attri- 
butes solves the enigma of the connection of the two worlds ideas 
are determined only by ideas, and motions only by motions , but it 
is the hke cosmic content of the divine essence which forms the con- 
nection of the one class, and also that of the other ; the same con- 
tent is in the attribute of consciousness as in the attribute of 
extension. This relation is presented by Spinoza in accordance 
with the scholastic conceptions of the esse in intellects and the esse 
%n re The same that exists in the attribute of consciousness as 
object {objective) , as the content of our ideas, exists in the attribute 
of extension as something actual, independent of any idea or mental 
representation {formaliter) ^ 

1 Spmoza’s pantheism has therefore the closest resemblance to the scholastic 
mystical Bealism of Scotus Engena (cf § 28, 1), only that m the latter’s 
system it is still more the ease that the logical relation of the general to the 
particular forms the only schema ; from this resulted, in his case, the emanistic 
character which is lacking in Spinoza 

2 But neither of these two modes of existence is more original than the other, 
or forms a prototype for the other both express equally the nature of God 
(erprvmere) Hence an idealistic interpretation of Spinoza is as incorrect as 
a materialistic, although both might be developed out of his system 
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Spinoza’s conception, tlien, is this eveiy finite thing as a mode 
of the divine essence, e g man, exists in like measuie in both attri- 
butes, as mind and as body and each of its paiticiilar functions 
belongs also in like measuie to both attiibutes, as idea and as 
motion As idea, it is deteiinined by the connection of ideas, as 
motion by that of motions , but in both, the content is the same by 
virtue of the correspondence of the attributes The human mind is 
^tlie {Idee) of the human hodij, both as a whole and in detail ^ 
KwThe conclusion of this movement of thought which had 
passed thiough so many divarifications was leached in the meta- 
physical system ot^Leibmz, — a system which is equalled by none 
‘ in the entire history of philosophy in all-sidedness of motives and 
m power of adjustment and combination It owes this importance 
not only to the extensive learning and the harmonising mind of its 
author, but especially to the ciicuinstance that he was at home in 
the ideas of ancient and mediseval philosophy with as deep and fine 
an understanding of their significance as he had for the conceptiops 
formed by the modern study of Nature ^ Only the inventor of the 
differential calculus, who had as much understanding for Plato and 
.Aristotle as for Descartes and Spinoza, who knew and appreciated 
^Thomas and Duns Scotus as well as Bacon and Hobbes, — only he 
could become the creator of the “ pre-established harmony ” 

The reGoncilmtion of the mechanical and the teleological views of the 
woildj and with this tlie uniting of the scientific cLtidTtlie religions 
mteiests of his time, was the leading motive in the thought of Leib- 
niz He wished to see the mechanical explanation of Nature, the 
formulation of which in its scientific conceptions he himself essen- 
tially furthered, earned through to its full extent, and at the same 
time he cast about for thoughts by the aid of which the purposeful 
living character of the universe might nevertheless remain compre- 
hensible The attempt nmst therefore be made — an attempt for 
which there were already intimations in the doctrine of Descartes — 
to see whether the whole mecliamcal course of events could not be 
ultimately traced hack to efficient causes, whose purposeful nature 
should afford an import and meaning to their working taken as a 
whole The whole philosophical development of Leibniz has the 
aim to substitute for the corpuscles, entelechies,” and to win back 
for the indifferent God of geometrical mkhod the rights of the 
Platonic atrw The ultimate goal of his philosophy is to under- 

^ The difficulties which arose in this connection from self-consciousness, and 
those also from the postulate of the countless attributes, Spinoza did not solve 
of* the correspondence with Tschirnhausen, On II, 219 f 

2 Cf. Syst Horn 10, < , 
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stand the mechanism of the cosmic processes as the means and phe- 
tiomenal foim by which the living content or impoit of the woild 
realises itself For this reason he could no longer think cause as 
only ^^Being/^ could no longer think God merely as ens peifectissi- 
mum, could no longer think « substance ” as chaiacter7sed merely by 
ah attribute of unchangeable existence, and could no longer think its 
states merely as modifications, determinations, oi specifications of 
such a fundamental quality cosmic processes oi change became 
again for him active worhing {Wulcen), substances took on the 
meaning of foices,^ and the xihilosoplucal conception of God also 
had, foi its essential characteiistic, cieative foice This was Leib- 
niz’ fundamental thought, that this creative force evinces itself in 
the mechanical system of motions V/ 

Leibniz attained this dynamical standpoint first in his theory of 
motion, and in a way which of itself required that the same stand- 
point should be carried over into nietaph;y sics ^ The mechanical 
problem of inertia and the process begun by Galileo of resolving 
motion into infinitely small impulses, which together formed the 
starting-point for the authoritative investigations in natuial science 
by Huygliens and Newton, led Leibniz to the principle of the infini- 
tesimal calculus, to his conception of the “vis viya,” and es- 
pecially, to the insight that the essential natiue of bodies, in which 
the ground of motion is to be sought, consists not in extension, noi 
yet m their mass (impenetiability), but, m their capacity to do 
woik, — m force i:^sw6sja?ice is/o?ce, it supet -spatial and im- 

matei lal On thi^ccount Leibniz finds himself compelled to think 
even corpoieal substance as immaterial force Bodies are, in their’ 
essential nature, force, their spatial form, their property of filling 
space and then motion aie effects of this foice The substance of 
bodies IS metaphysical^ In connection with Leibniz’ doctrine of 
knowledge this purports that rational, clear, and distinct cognition 
appiehends bodies as force, while sensuous, obscure, and confused 
cognition apprehends them as spatial stiuctnres Hence, for Leib- 
niz, space IS neither identical with bodies (as in Descartes), nor the 
presupposition for them (as with Newton), but a force-product of 
substances. 2 . plicenomenon bene fandatum, an order of co-existence, — 

1 La substance est un $tre capable d’action Princ, de la Nat et de la Qrtce, 
1. Cf Syst Nouv 2 f , “Force primitive ” 

2 jSifst Nouv S 

® With this the co-ordination of the two attributes, extensio and cogitatio, was 
again abolished , the world of consciousness is the truly actual, the world of 
extension is phenomenon Leibniz sets the intelligible world of substances over 
against the phenomena of the senses or material world in a completely Platonic 
fafShion (J^ouv JSss IV 3) Cf § 33 f , 
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not an absolute reality, but an ens mentale} And the same holds 
true, mutatis mutandis, of time Erom this it follows further, that 
the laws of mechanics which refer to these spatial manifestations 
of bodies are not rational, not ‘^geometrical” truths, but truths 
which relate to matters of fact, and aie contingent They could be 
thought otherwise [le the opposite is not inconceivable] Their 
ground is not logical necessity, but — purposiveness or appropriate- 
ness They are lois de convenance, and have their roots in the choix 
de la sagesse ^ God chose them because the purpose of the world 
would be best fulfilled m the form determined by them If bodies 
are machines, they are such in the sense that machines are purpos- 
ively constructed works ® 

11. Thus again in Leibniz, but in a maturer form than in Keo- 
Platonism, life becomes the principle for explaining Nature, his 
doctrine is vitalism But life is variety, and at the same time unity 
The mechanical theory led Leibniz to the conception of infinitely 
many individual forces, metaphysical points,^ as likewise to the 
idea of their continuous connection He had originally leaned 
toward the atomic theory of Democritus and the nominalistic meta- 
physics , the Occasionalist movement, and above all, the system of 
Spinoza, made him familiar with the thought of the All-unity , and 
he found the solution, as Nicolaus Cusanus and Giordano Bruno had 
found it before, in the principle of the ^identity of the pan with the 
whole Each force is the world-force, the cosmic force, but m a 
peculiar phase , every substance is the world-substance, but in par- 
ticular forni» Hence Leibmz gives to the conception of substance 
3 ust this meaning, it is unity in plurality ? This means that every 
substance m every state “represents” the multitude of other sub- 
stances, and to the nature of “representing” belongs always the 
unifying of a manifold ® 

With these thoughts are united, in the system of Leibniz, the 


1 Of. chiefly the correspondence with des Bosses 

2 Prine 11 s Ib S 

t -Yowv 11 6 Monad 13-16 

here served a yeiy good tarn (cf op ctO hy the ambiguity in 
(which applies also to the Geiman “ voistellen ” [and 
nn representation”]), in accoi dance with which the word means, 

oSnS place of or serve as a symhol of, and on the 

function of consciousness That every substance *‘repre- 
one hand, that aU is contained m all 
ancient ovititvQia Tima and also the cmma uhiqm ot the 
Renaissance), ^ on the other hand, that each substance “perceives” all the 
we lustiflcation, of this a,inbigmty lies in the fact that 

distinct Idea whatever of the unifying of a 
of that kind of connection which, we expe- 
phrasedo^) fo»<^»on of oonsoiousneas (“synthesis” m Kant’s 
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postulates which had been current m the metaphysical movement 
since Descartes, namely, that of the isolation of substances with 
reference to one another, and that of the correspondence of their 
functions having its origin in the common world-ground Both moufs 
aie most perfectly brought out in the Monadology Leibniz calls his 
force-substance monad, — an expression which might have come to 
him along various lines of Renaissance tradition Each monad is 
with reference to the rest a perfectly independent being, which can 
neither expeiience nor exercise influence The monads ^^have no 
windows,’^ and this windowlessness ” is to a certain extent the 
expression of their metaphysical ^impenetrability ^ But this 
equality of being completely closed to outward influence receives 
first of all a positive expression from Leibniz in his declaration 
that the monad is a pui ely internal principle ® substance is hence a 
force of immanent activity the monad is not physical, hut psychical 
in its nature Its states are representations (^Voi stellungen) , and 
the principle of its activity is desire {appkition),^e ^‘tendency” to 
pass over from one representation to another!^ 

monad is nevertheless, on the other hand, a mirror of the 
ife contains the whole universe as a representation within 
itself^ m this consists the living unity of all things But each is 
also an individual, distinct froin. all otheis Eor theie are no two 
suhstances' in the world alike.'* ^ If now the monads are not distin- 
guished by the content which'they represent, — for this is the same 
with all," — their difference can he sought only in tbeir mode of 
representing this content, and Leibniz^ declares that the difference 
between the monads consists only in the different degree of clearness 
S istinct ness with which they represent the universe. Descartes’ 
epistemological criterion thus becomes a metaphysical predicate by 
reason of the fact that Leibniz, like Duns Scotus (cf. p. 331), con- 
ceives of the antithesis of distinct and confused as an antithesis in 
the force of representation or in intensity u^nce the monad is re- 
garded as active in so far as it represents deaiTy and distinctly, as 
passive in so far as it representJi,^bscurely and (confusedly ® hence, 
also, its impulse {appitxtion) is directed toward passing from obscure 


^ Monad 7 Cf Syst Mow> 14, 17 « , c ^ a 

2 jj^onad, 11 ^ 1 0-1 VI 

^ Leibniz expressed this as the pnnoip^vM identitatis indiscernibilium 


^ 6 Here, m be sure, Leibniz overlooked the fact that nu real content 
m this system of mutual representation of substances The monad c represent 
the monkds h. c, d, x But what is the monad h ^ It is in tv^.the 3®- 
sentation of the monads a, c, d, x The same is true for c, and so on n 


ivUmtum, 
Monad, 49 
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to deal representations, and the ‘^clearing of its own content is 
the goal of its life ' To this above-mentioned intensity of the repre- 
sentations Leibniz applies the mechanical iinnciple of infinitely 
small impulses he calls these infinitely small constituent parts of 
the repiesentative life of the monads and needs 

this hypothesis to explain the fact, that according to his doctiine the 
monad evidently has veiy many more representations than it is con- 
scious of (cf below, § 33) In the language of to-day jpetites per-^ 
ceptions would be uncoyiscious mental spates [Vot stellungen) 
vOf such differences in degree of clearness and distinctness there 
are infinitely many, and in accoi dance with the law of continuity — 
natma nonfacit saltum — the monads form an unintenupted graded 
senes, a gieat system of development^ which rises from the simple’^ 
monads to souls and minds- The lowest monads, which lepresent 
only obscurely and confusedly, i e unconsciously, are theiefore only 
passive, they form onattei The highest monad, which repiesents 
the universe with peifect clearness and distinctness, — ]ust foi this 
leason theie is but one such, — and is accordingly puie activity, is 
called the central monad — God Inasmuch as each of these monads 

lives out its own nature, they all harmonise completely with each 
othei at every moment® by virtue of the sameness of their content, 
and from this arises the appearance of the action of one substance 
upon others This i elation is the harmonic pi eelabhe des substances 
a doctrine in which the principle of correspondence^ introduced 
by Geulincx and Spinoza for tne relation of the two attributes, 
appears extended to the totality of all substances Here as there, 
however, the principle as carried out involves the uninteiTupted 
determination in the activity of all substances, the strict necessity 
of all that takes place, and excludes all chance and all freedom in 
the sense of uncaused action, Leibniz also rescues the conception 
of freedom for finite substances only in the ethical meaning of a 
control of reason over the senses and passions,^ 

The pre-established harmony — this relationship of substances in 
their Being and hfe— needs, however, a unity as the ground of its 
explanations, and this can be sought only in the cential monad 
God, who created the fimte substances, gave to each its own content 


1 Ib 21 

^ ^ Connection the “soul” is conceived of as the central 

distinctly the monads oonsti- 

® jlVbitv 14, 

(C^fErd^ed ratzonct etc Leibniz, J)e Libert 
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in a particular grade of representative intensity, and thereby so^ 
arranged all the monads that they should harmonise throughout-' 
And in this necessaiy process in which their life unfolds, they 
realise the end of the creative Universal Spuit in the whole 
mechanical determination of the series of their representations 
This relation of mechanism to teleology makes its way finally, also, 
into the epistemological principles of Leibniz The deity and the 
other monads sustain the same relation to each other as the infinite 
and finite substances sustain in the system of Descartes But foi 
the rationalistic conception of things, only the infinite is a necessity 
of thought, while the finite, on the contrary, is something contin- 
gent,” in the sense that it might also be thought otherwise, that the 
opposite contains no contradiction (cf above, § 30, 7) Thus the 
antithesis of eternal and necessary tiuths takes on metaphysical 
significance only God^s Being is an etei nal ti utJi , he exists, accord- 
ing to the xjrinciple of conti adiction, with logical or absolute necessity 
Bmite things, however, are contingent; they exist only in accoidance 
with the principle of sufficient reason, by virtue of their deteiinina- 
tion by another, the world and all that belongs to it has only 
conditioned, hypothetical necessity This contingency of the worlds 
Leibniz, in agreement with Duns Scotus,^ traces back to the will of 
God The world might have been otherwise , that it is as it is, it 
owes to the choice which God made between the possibilities'^ 

Thus in Leibniz all threads of the old and the new metaphysics 
run together With the aid of the conceptions formed in the school 
of mechanics he formulated the presages of the philosophy of the 
Eenaissance into a systematic structure, where the ideas of Greece 
found their home in the midst of the knowledge acquned by modern 
investigatioi]^ 

§ 32 Natural Right 

The Philosophy of Right of the Renaissance was also dependent, 
on the one hand, upon the stimulus of Humanism, and on the other, 
upon the needs of modern life The former element is shown not 
only in the dependence upon ancient literature, but also in the re- 
vival of the ancient conception of the state, and m the attachment 
to its traditions ; the latter make their appearance as a theoreti- 
cal generalisation of those interests, in connection with which the 

1 The lelations of Leibniz to the gieatest of the Scholastics are to be recog- 
nized not only m this point, but also m many others , though as yet they have 
unfortunately not found the consideration or treatment that they deserve 

2 Cf , however, in addition, below, § 35. 
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secular states during this period took on the form of autonomous 
life 

1 All these motives show themselves first in Maccluavelli In 
his admiration of Eoine, the Italian national feelinq speaks imme^ 
diately, and it was from the study of ancient history that he gained 
his theory of the modern state^ at least as regards its negative side 
xKe demanded the complete independence of the state from the 
Church, and earned Dante’s Ghibelluie doctrine of the state to its 
farthest consequence He combats the tempoial sovereignty of the 
Papacy as the permanent obstacle to an Italian national state, and 
so that separation between the spiritual and the secular, which is 
common to all the beginnings of modern thought, is completed for 
the practical field in his system, as it had been before with Occam 
and Marsilius of Padua (cf p 328) The consequence of this, 
however, as with the hTominahsts ]ust mentioned, was that the state 
was conceived not teleologically, but in purely naturalistic fashion 
as a product of needs and interests From this fact is explained 
the singleness of aim and regardlessness with which Macchiavelli 
carried out his theory of the acquisition and preservation of princely 
power, and with which he treated politics solely from the point of 
view of the warfare of interests 

The relation of church and state, moreover, excited an especial 
interest in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, because it played 
a part that was always important and often decisive in the conflicts 
and shiftings of confessional oppositions Here an interesting 
exchange of conceptions came about The Protestant view of the 
world, which in accordance with its fiist principle changed the 
mediaeval distinction in value between the spiritual and the secular, 
and removed the ban of the “profane’’ from the secular spheres 
of life, saw in the state also a divine order , and the Reformation 
Philosophy of Eighty under the lead of Melancthon^ limited the right 
of the state more by the right of the invisible, than by the claims 
of the visible Church, indeed, the divine mission of the magistrates 
afforded a valuable support for the Protestant State-church Much 
less could the Catholic Church feel itself under obligation to the 
modem state, and although it thereby departed from Thomism, it 
allowed itself to be pleased by such theories as those of Bellarmin 
and Mariana, in which the state was conceived of as a work of 
human composition or as a compact. For with this theory the state 
lost its higher authority, and to a certain extent its metaphysical 
root ; it appeared capable of abolition , the human will which had 
created it might dissolve it again, and even its supreme head was 
deprived of his absolute inviolability. While the Protestants re- 
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garded the state as an immediate divine order, foi the Catholics, as 
being a human arrangement, it needed the sanction ot the Church 
and ought not to be regarded as valid where this was lacking , but 
it should retain this sanction only when it jilaced itself at the seivice 
of the Church So Carapanella taught that the Spanish Empiie 
{monarcliia) had as its task to place the treasures of foieign paifcs 
ot the world at the disposal of the Chuich for her contest with the 
heretics 

2 But m time these oppositions in the philosophy of rights 
yielded to confessional indifferentisniy which had attained the mas- 
teiy in theoretical science also, and since the state was regarded as 
essentially an order of earthly things, the relation of man to God 
fell outside its sphere of action Philosophy demanded for the 
citizen the right which she claimed for herself, the right of a free, 
individual attitude toward the religious authorities of the time, and 
became thereby the champion of toki ation The state has not to 
trouble itself about the leligious opinion of individuals, the light of 
the citizen is independent of his adherence to this or that confes- 
sion this demand was the necessary result of the confessional 
controversies of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, which had 
heaved and tossed so passionately to and fio In this view unbe- 
lieving indilfeience, and positive conviction which had to defend 
itself against political authority of the opposite cieed, came to an 
agreement 

In this spirit Macchiavelli had already written against the sole 
authority of the Boman Chuich , but it was by Thomas More that 
the principle of toleration was first proclaimed in its completeness 
The inhabitants of his happy island belong to the most varied con- 
fessions, which all live peacefully side by side without any polit- 
ical importance being attnhuted to the variety of their religious 
views. They have even united upon a common worship, which each 
paity interprets in its own sense, and supplements by special forms 
of worship. So, too, Jean Bodin^ in his Heptaplomeres^ makes 
highly educated typical representatives, not only of the Christian, 
confessions, hut also of Judaism, Mohammedanism, and Heathen- 
dom, find a form of worshipping God, which is equally satisfactory 
to all finally, in a more abstract manner, Hugo (?? otms com- 
pletely separated divine and human right m the sharp distinctness 
with which he presented the principles of the philosophical science 
of rights, basmg divine right upon revelation and human right upon 
reason; demanding at the same time, however, an equally sharp 
and thoroughgoing separation of the spheres of life to which they 
apply. 
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But the classical » Doomsday Book foi the toleration movement 
■was Spinoza^ s Theologico-political Tiactate, which went to the root of 
the much-treated matter Utilising many thoughts and examples 
from the oldei Jewish literature influenced by Averroism, this work 
demonstrated that religion, and especially the religious documents, 
have neithei the province nor the design of teaching theoretical 
truths, and that the essence of religion consists not in the recogni- 
tion of particular dogmas, but in the disposition and the will and 
action determined by it From this it follows incontestably that 
the state has still less ground or right to trouble itself about the 
assent of its citizens to paiticular dogmas, and that it should rather 
by virtue of its leal authority restrain every attempt toward a con- 
stiaining of the conscience, which may proceed from any of the 
ecclesiastically organised forms of religious life The mystically 
profound religious natuie of Spinoza alienated him from the dog- 
matic government of the churches and from belief in the literal 
statements of their historical documents He asserted the principle 
that religious books, like all other phenomena of literature, must be 
historically explained as to their theoretical import, that is, must be 
understood from the X30int of view of the intellectual condition of 
their authois, and that this historical ciiticism takes away from 
those former theoretical views their binding and normative signifi- 
cance foi a later time. 

3 With the political and churchly political interests became 
associated the social No one gave them a moie eloquent expression 
than Thomas Mo'ie After a thrilling portrayal of the misery of 
the masses the first book of the Utopia comes to the conclusion that 
society would do better if instead of the Draconian ]ustice with which 
she punishes the violation of her laws, she should stop the sources of 
crime The author maintains that the greater part of the guilt for 
the wrong-doing of the individual is due to the perverted aiiange- 
ment of the w^hole This latter consists m the inequality of property 
brought about by the use of money, for this inequality gives occasion 
to all the aberrations of passion, of envy, and of hatred The ideal 
Xncture of the perfect state of society upon the island of Utopia, 
which More sketches in contrast to the present condition, is in its 
mam features an imitation of the ideal state of Plato This human- 
istic revival is, however, distinguished from its prototype in a 
manner characteristic for modern socialism, by its abolition of class- 
distinctions, which seemed necessary to the ancient thinker in conse- 
quence of his reflection upon the actually given difference in the 
intellectual and moral status of mdividuals In an abstraction 
that was a prototype for the succeeding development More proceeded 
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fiom the thought of the equality of all citizens before the law^ and 
changed into an equality ot claim or title lor all citizens those forms 
of community which Plato had demanded of the luling classes as a 
renunciation of the natural impulses toward an individual sphere of 
interests With Plato the preferred classes were to renounce all 
private property in older to devote themselves entirely to the gen- 
eral weal with More the abolition of private piopertyis demanded 
as the suiest means for doing away with crime, and is based upon 
the equality of title which all have to the common possession But 
at the same time the English Chancellor still holds fast to the ideal 
model of the ancient philosopher, in so far as to tieat this entire 
equality in the division of material interests, as the indispensable 
basis for making it possible to all citizens to enjoy in like measure 
the ideal goods of society, science, and art A noimal working day 
of six hours for all members of society will be enough, he thinks, to 
satisfy all external needs of the community the remaining time 
should remain free for every one for noblei employment With these 
characteiistics the programme for all the higher forms of modern 
socialism grows in the thought of More out of the Platonic project 
But the spirit of the Eenaissance was animated by much mure 
worldly interests Stimulated by the magic of discoveries, dazzled 
by the glitter of inventions, it set itself the task of transforming by 
its new insights the whole outer condition of human society as 
related to the natural conditions of life, and saw before itself an 
ideal of comfoot for human life, which should develop from a com- 
plete and systematic use of the knowledge and control of Natuie 
made possible by science All social injuries will be healed by 
raising human society, by means of the scientific advancement of 
external civilisation, beyond all the cares and all the need which 
now vex it A few inventions like the compass, the art of printing, 
and gunpowder, says Bacon, have sufficed to give human life new 
motion, greater dimensions, mightier development What trans- 
formations stand before us when invention once becomes an intel- 
ligently exercised art ’ The social problem is thus transferred to 
an imp) ovement of the mate'i ial condition of society 

In Bacon’s New Atlantis^ a happy island-people in carefully 
guarded seclusion is brought before us, which by skilful regula- 
tions receives information of the progress in civilisation made by 
all other peoples, and at the same time, by the systematic prosecu- 
tion of research, discovery, and invention, raises to the highest 


1 The title of this Utopia and much else in it is a reminiscence of Plato’s 
fragment, Cntias (113 f ) 
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point the control of Nature for tlie practical interests of hunaan life. 
All kinds of possible and impossible inventions are related in fan- 
tastic propbecy/ and tbe whole activity of the House of Solomon ” 
IS directed toward improving the mateiial state of society, while the 
portrayal of the political relations is only superficial and unim- 
portant 

In Campanella’s State of the Sun^ on the other hand, in which the 
after-effects of More’s Utopia are very noticeable, we come to a com- 
plete project of the socialistic futme state, which is even pedanti- 
cally ordered down to all of its minor relations. This state does not 
shrink in any direction from the most extreme violence to the free- 
dom of the individual’s life. From the mathematically delineated 
plan of the imperial city to the division of hours for daily work 
and enjoyment, the determination of professions, the pairing of the 
men and women, the astrologioally predetermined hour for sexual 
unions, — all takes place here from an arrangement by the state for 
the welfare of the whole, and an extended, carefully worked out 
system of bureaucracy (in which there is an admixture of metaphys- 
ical motives)® IS built up upon the graded knowledge of the citizens. 
The more any one knows, the more power he ought to have in the 
state, in order to rule and improve by his knowledge the course of 
Nature The points of view in this improvement look essentially 
toward external civilisation in Campanella’s system also With 
him, indeed, four houis of daily labour should suffice on the average 
to assuie the good cheer of society, and upon this prosperity all 
should have a hke claim 

4 In spite of all that is fantastic and whimsical,^ the thought 
nevertheless asserts itself m Campanella’s State of the Sun, still 
more than in More’s Utopia, that the state should be an artificial 
product of human insight for the removal of social injuries Neither 
writer desired to set up a mere creation of fancy, any more than did 
Plato , they believe in the possibility of realising ^^the best political 
constitution ” by rational reflection upon an order of social relations 

1 In addition to the microscope and the telescope, the microphone and tele- 
phone are not wanting , there are giant explosive matenals, flymg-machines, 
all sorts of engines with air and water power, and even “some tods” of 
perpetual motion I But the author lays special value upon the fact that by 
"better culture of plants and animals, by unsuspected* chemical discoveries, by 
batlis and air cures, diseases are to be banished and life prolonged , experiments 
on animals are also introduced m the interest of medicine. 

^ Beneath the supreme ruler, — Sol or Metaphysicus, — who must embody all 
knowledge within himself, stand first of all three princes, whose spheres of 
activity correspond to the three “pnmahties” of Being, Power, Wisdom and 
Love (cf , § 29, S), etc, 

6 Fantastic is especially the strong element of astrological and magical super- 
stition , whimsical, his monkish rude treatment of the sexual relations 
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that shall be in accordance with hTature In this^ to be suie, they 
encountered much opposition Oardanus combated Utopias on 
principle, and in their stead commended to science the task of 
comprehending the necessity with which the actual states of history 
develop in their special definite nature, out of the character, the 
lelations of life, and the experiences of peoples ; he would have 
them regarded as natural products like organisms, and would apply 
to their conditions the medical categories of health and disease 
In a larger way, and free from the Pythagorean astrology in which 
the mathematician Cardanus indulged, but with a strongly con- 
structive fancy, the practical statesman Bodin attempted to under- 
stand the manifold character of historical reality as manifested in 
political life 

But the tendency of the time was much more toward seeking a right 
founded m Nature for all times and relations alike, and to be recog- 
nised by reason alone although a man hke Albencus Oentiks desired 
to reduce the principles of piivate right to physical laws by analogies 
of childlike crudeness A firmer and more fruitful ground was 
gained when human natwe, instead of general “Nature,” was taken 
as a starting-point. This was done by Hugo Gwtius, Like Thomas 
Aquinas, he found the fundamental principle of natural right in the 
social need, and found the method for its development in logical 
deduction. That which reason recognises as agreeing with man’s 
social nature and following therefrom — in this consists the jus 
naturale ^ — that cannot be changed by any historical mutation 
The thought of such an absolute right, which exists only by its 
foundation in reason, and which exists independently of the politi- 
cal power and rather as the ultimate ground of this power, was 
brought home to Grotius by the analogy of international law with 
which his investigation was primarily concerned On the other 
hand, however, by virtue of this material principle, private right be- 
came the authoritative presupposition for political right also The 
satisfaction of individual interests, protection of life and property, 
appeared as the essential end to be subserved by the ordering of 
rights Formally and methodically, on the contrary, this philo- 
sophical system of rights was entirely deductive ; it aimed only to 
draw the logical consequences of the principle of society. In like 
manner Hobbes also regarded the corpus politioum as a machine 
capable of being deduced from the conception of its end by pure 
intellectual activity, and the philosophical doctrine of rights as a 
perfect demonstrable science At the same time this field seemed 


1 De Jure Bell et Pac I 1, 10 
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adapted in a pre-eminent degree to tlie application of the geometri- 
cal method, and Fvffendorf introduced the whole apparatus of this 
method by combining G-rotms and Hobbes, and developing the whole 
system synthetically from the thought that the individual’s instinct 
toward self-preservation could be rationally and successfully fulfilled 
only by satisfying his social need. In this form natural right per- 
sisted as the ideal of a ^^geometrical” science until far on into 
the eighteenth century (Thomasius, Wolff, indeed, even to Pichte 
and Schelhng), and suivived the general decline of the Cartesian 
principle 

5. Looking now at the contents rather than at the form, we find 
that the ultimate giound of public life and of social coherence was 
placed in the interests of individuals the mechanics of the state 
found 111 the chaiacter of the impulses of the individual man that 
self-mtelligible and simple element,^ out of which the complex 
structures of life viewed as a subject of law and rights (RecJUslebens) 
might be explained in accordance with the Galilean principle With 
this the doctrine of the state also went hack to the Epicurean theory of 
social atomism ® (ef. pp 174 f ), and the synthetic principle by which 
the origin of the state was to he understood was the con^?*ac^ From 
Occam and Marsilius down to Eousseau, Kant, and Fichte, this con- 
tract theory was dominant in political philosophy. Grotms and 
Hobbes devoted themselves to carrying it out in the most careful 
manner To the political contract by which the individuals unite 
themselves to a community of interests, is attached the contract of 
sovereignty or subjection, by means of which the individuals hand 
oVer their rights and authority to the magistracy. This proved to 
be a general frame in which the most varied political theories fitted 
While Grotms, and likewise Spinoza, found the mterests of the 
citizens to be best guaranteed by an aristocratic republican constitu- 
tion, Hobbes could deduce from the same presupposition his theory 
of purely secular absolutism^ according to which the political power 
should be mviolahly united in one personality, the universal will in 
the individual will of the sovereign. 

In closest connection with the contract theory appears the devel- 
opment of the conception of sovereignty The source of all power, 
according to this theory, is the popular will, from which the politi- 
cal contract and the contract of submission have proceeded; the 
proper bearer of the sovereignty is the people. Meanwhile the con- 


^ The term apphes in this sense to both domains, the physical 

and the psychical, with Hohhes and Spinoza 

^ As m the theoretical domam, so also m the practical, the'piihdiple*^ of 
Democntus and Epicurus obtams with great efforts a late victory 
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tract and the transfer of right and power completed thereby, are 
legaided by some wnters as irrevocable, and by others as capable 
of recall So Bodin, in spite of his doctrine of popular sovereignty, 
maintains the unlimited character and unconditional authority of 
the royal power, the inviolability of the ruler and the unjustifia- 
bility of all opposition against him , with Holibes the sovereignty 
of the people is still more completely absorbed into that of the 
monarch, whose will here stands qmte in the sense of the V4tat c^est 
moi as the sole source of rights in the positive political life In oppo- 
sition to this view, and decidedly moie consistent in view of their 
presupposition, the monarohomaclmclien [opposed to an absolute 
monarchy] theories,'^ whose chief representative besides Buchanan 
(1506-1582) and Languet (1518-1581) was Althus of Lowei Sax- 
ony, maintained that the governmental contract becomes liable to 
dissolution as soon as the sovereign ceases to rule rightly, %e m the 
interest and according to the will of the people If the contract is 
broken on one side, it is no longer binding for the other party, 
in this situation the sovereignty returns again to its original bearers 
If man has made the state with a purpose and under reflection, then 
he abolishes it again when it becomes evident that it has failed to 
fulfil its purpose Thus the Benaissance is already providing m 
advance the theo'iy of revolution ^ 

All these theories, however, leceived their especial colouring from 
motives growing out of the particular relations of church and state, — 
a colouring which depended upon the question whether the unre- 
stricted power of the ruler was felt as dangerous or as beneficial m 
consequence of his relation to the Confessions The most radical 
standpoint in real politics was taken by Holibes by virtue of his 
religious indiflerentisin religion is a private opinion, and only that 
opinion which the sovereign professes has political standing or value 
No other religion or Confession can be tolerated in public life. 
Hobbes gave the philosophical theory for the historical c%jus regio 
illius leligio And Spinoza attached himself to him in this He 
stood for freedom of thought and against all compulsion of con- 
science, but for him religion was only a matter of knowledge and 
disposition , for the public manifestation of religious feeling in the 
church and in public worship, it was in the interest of order and 
peace that only the form fixed by the magistracy should obtain In 
a more positive sense the Protestant Philosophy of Right declared for 


1 These prmciples were defended with special application to the English con- 
ditions of the seventeenth century, and to the right of the ‘^Eevolution” of 
that tune by the poet John Milton (Defensio pro JPopulo Anghoanoy 1661), and 
by Algernon Sidney (Discourses of O^overnment, 1683) 
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the sovereignty in church and state of the kingdom existing by the 
grace of G-od , while in this school, also, as for example in the case 
of Althus, the sovereignty of the people was defended as over 
against a magistracy holding another creed The same motive was 
decisive where the Jesuits maintained that the magistracy might be 
removed and that the assassination of the prince was excusable 
(cf above). 

6 In the case of Hobbes the rationale of the contract theory 
rested on more general motives If the social and political life was 
to be comprehended from the point of view of “human natuie,” the 
English philosopher found the fundamental, all-determinmg charac- 
teiistic of human nature m the impulse towa'i d self-pieseivation or 
egoism^ the simple, self-evident principle for explaining the entire 
volitional life Here his materialistic metaphysics and sensualistic 
psychology (cf. § 31) made it appear that this instinct toward self- 
preservation, in its original essence, was directed only toward the 
preservation and furtheiance of the sensuous existence of the indi- 
vidual All other objects of the will could serve only as means to 
bring about that supreme end Agreeably to this piinciple, also, 
there was no other norm of judgment for man as a natural being 
than that of furtherance oi hindrance, of profit or of harm the 
distinction of good and evil, of right and wrong, is not possible 
upon the standpoint of the individual, but only upon the social 
standpoint, where the common interest instead of the individiial’s 
interest forms the standard So egoism became the principle of all 
practical philosophy ^ for if the individuals instinct toward self- 
preservation was to be restricted and corrected by the command of 
the state, yet this state itself was regarded as the most ingenious 
and perfect of all the contrivances which egoism had hit upon to 
attain and secuie its satisfaction The state of nature, in which the 
egoism of each stands originally opposed to the egoism of every 
other, IS a loar of all against oil to escape this the state was 
founded as a contract for the mutual warrant of self-preservation. 
The social need is not original it only results necessarily as the 
most efficient and certain means for the satisfaction of egoism 

Spinoza adopted this doctrine, but gave it a more ideal signifi- 
cance by introducing it into his metaphysics Suum esse con- 
servare ” is for him also the quintessence and fundamental motive 
or all willing. But since every finite mode belongs equally to both 
attributes, its impulse toward self-preservation is directed as well 
toward its conscious activity, i e, its ‘knowledge, as toward its main- 
tenance in the corporeal world, Le its power This individual 
striving, interpreted along the lines of the Baconian identity of 
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knowledge and power, forms for Spinoza the ground of explanation 
foi the empirical life of the state, in accordance with the principle 
that each one’s light extends as far as his power. In this process 
of explanation Spinoza moves mainly in the lines of Hobbes, and 
deviates from him only, as noticed above, in his view as to the best 
form of constitution This same complication of conceptions, how- 
evei, piesents itself to Spinoza as affording also a starting-point for 
his mystico-ieligious ethics Eor since the true “esse” of every 
finite thing is the deity, the only peifect satisfaction of the impulse 
toward self-preservation is to be found in “love to God” That 
Malebranclie, who spoke so vehemently of the “atheistical Jew,” 
taught the same in slightly different words — “miJ ein bischen 
andeien Wbrteii” — has already been mentioned (§ 31, 4) 

7 Hobbes’ theory of egoism — the “selfish system,” as it was 
later termed for the most part — found vigorous opposition among 
his countrymen ^ The reduction of all activities of the will, without 
any exception, to the impulse toward self-preservation excited both 
ethical revolt and the theoretical contradiction of psychological expe- 
rience The warfare against Hobbes was undertaken primarily by 
the Neo-Platonist school of Cambridge^ whose chief literary repre- 
sentatives were Halph Ciidwortli and Henry Moie In this contro- 
versy the antithesis of and developed after the ancient 
prototype For Hobbes, right and moral order arose from social 
institution, for his opponents they were original and immediately 
certain demands of Hature Both parties opposed the lex naturalis 
to the theological dogmatic grounding of practical philosophy . but 
for Hobbes natural law was the demonstrable consequence of intel- 
ligent egoism , for the “ Platonists ” it was an immediate certainty, 
innate m the human mind 

Otmbeiland proceeded against Hohhes in the same line He 
would have man’s social nature regarded as being as original as his 
egoism the “benevolent” altruistic inclinations, whose actual ex- 
istence IS not to be doubted, are objects of direct self-perception 
which have an original independence of their own ; the social need 
IS not the refined product of a shrewd self-seeking, but — as Hugo 
Grotms had conceived of it — a primary, constitutive characteristic 
of human nature While egoism is directed toward one’s own 
private weal, the altruistic motives are directed toward the uni- 
versal weal, without which private weal is not possible. This 
connection between the welfare of the individual and that of the 


1 Of J Tulloch, national Theology and Christian Philosophy in England in 
m I7th Gent (Lond, 1872) 
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public, which in Hobbes appeared as due to the shrewd insight 
of man, is regarded by Cumberland as a provision of God, whose 
commandment is hence consideied to be the authoritative principle 
for obeying those demands which expiess themselves in the benevo- 
lent inclinations 

To the side of this natural morality of reason, which was thus 
defended against orthodoxy on the one hand and sensualism on the 
other, came the natural leligion of 'teason, which had been set up 
by Herbert of Oherbury in opposition to these same two positions 
Eeligion also shall be based neithei upon historical revelation nor 
upon human institution , it belongs to the inborn possession of the 
human mind The consensus gentium — so argues Herbert in the 
manner of the ancient Stoics — proves that belief in the deity is 
a necessary constituent of the human world of ideas, a demand 
of reason , but on this account that only which corresponds to those 
demands of the reason can stand as tine content of religion, as 
contrasted with the dogmas of religions 

Thus the questions of practical philosophy which appear m 
English literature in the very lively discussion excited by Hobbes, 
gradually became transferred to the psychological realm. What is 
the origin of right, inoials, and religion in the human mind ^ — so 
runs the problem With this, however, the movements of the 
philosophy of the Enlightenment are introduced 
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Leslie Stephen, Histoi'y of English Thought in the 18th Cent Lond 1876 
J Mackintosh, On the Progress of Ethical Philosophy during the 17th and 

18th Centunes Edm 1872 

Ph Lamiion, Memon es pour servir a VHistoire de la Philosophic an 18’^^ Slide 

3 vols , Pans 1868-64 

E Zeller, Geschichte der deutschen Philosophic seit Leibniz Munchen, 1873 
Also H Litteiatiirgeschichte des 18 Jahr 3 parts 

The natural rhytlim of intellectual life brought with it the result 
that in the modern as m the Greek philosophy a first eosmologico- 
metaphysical period was followed by a period of an essentially 
anthropological character, and that thus once more the newly 
awakened, purely theoretical efforts of philosophy must yield to a 
practical conception of philosophy as worldrwisdom ” In fact, all 
features of the Qreeh sophistic moYement are found again with 
iipened fulness of thought, with broadened variety, with deepened 
content, and, therefore, also, with added energy in their antitheses 
in the Philosophy of the Enlightenment, which coincides approxi- 
mately in time with the eighteenth century In the place of Athens 
now appears the whole breadth of the intellectual movement among 
European civilised peoples, and scientific tradition counts now as 
many thousands of years as it then counted centuries; but the 
tendency as a whole and the objects of thought, the points of view 
and the results of the philosophising, show an instructive similarity 
and kinship in these two periods so widely separated in time and 
so different in the civilisations which formed their background 
There prevails in both the same turning of thought toward the 
subject’s inner nature, the same turning away from metaphysical 
subtlety with doubt and disgust, the same preference for an em- 
pirical genetic consideration of the human psychical life, the same 
inquiry as to the possibility and the limits of scientific knowledge, 
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and the same passionate interest m the discussion of the prob 
lems of life and society No less characteristic, lastly, for both 
periods is the penetiation of philosophy into the broad circles of 
geneial culture and the fusion of the scientific with the literary 
movement 

But the basis for the Enlightenment of the eighteenth centuiy 
was given in the geneial features of a secular view of life, as they 
had been worked out during the Benaissance by the fresh move- 
ments in art, leligion, politics, and natural research While these 
had found their metaphysical formulation in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the question now came again into the foreground, how man 
should conceive, m the setting of the new Weltanschauung, his own 
nature and his own position and in the presence of the value set 
upon this question, the interest in the various metaphysical concep- 
tions in which the new Weltanschauung had been embodied, retreated 
more and more decidedly into the background Men contented 
themselves with the general outlines of metaphysical theories, in 
order to employ themselves the more thoroughly with the questions 
of human life , and all the doctrines of the Enlightenment which 
offer such a vehement polemic against speculation are, in truth, 
working from the beginning with a metaphysics of the “ sound com- 
mon sense” which at last raised its voice so high, and which ulti- 
mately only assumed as self-evident truth that which had fallen to 
it from the achievements of the labour of preceding centuries 

The beginnings of the philosophy of the Enlightenment are to be 
sought in England, where, in connection with the well-ordered con- 
ditions which followed the close of the period of the revolution, a 
powerful upward movement of literary life claimed philosophy also 
in the interests of general culture From England this liteiature 
was transplanted to Punce Here, however, the opposition of the 
ideals which it brought with it to the social and political status, 
worked in such a way that not only was the presentation of the 
thoughts more excited and vehement from the outset, but the 
thoughts themselves also take on a sharper point, and turn their 
negative energy more powerfully against the existing conditions in 
Church and state At first from France, and then from the direct 
influence of England,^ also, Germany received the ideas of the 
Enlightenment, for which it had already received an independent 
preparation in a more theoretical manner and here these ideas 
found their last deepening, and a purification and ennobling as well, 


1 Of O, Zart, Per Binfluss der enghschen JPhilosQphen auf die deutsche JPhilos 
des 18. Jahrh. (Berlin, 1881) 
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as they came to an end in the German poetry with which the 
Renaissance of classical Humanism was completed 
John Locke became the leader of the English Enlightenment by 
finding a popular form of empirico-psychological exposition for the 
general outlines of the Cartesian conception of the world While 
the metaphysical tendency of the system brought forth an idealistic 
after-shoot in Berkeley^ the anthropologico-genetic mode of con- 
sideration extended quickly and victoriously to all problems of 
philosophy Here the opposition between the sensuahshc associor 
twnal psychology and the nativistic theoiies of various origin con- 
tinued to have a decisive influence upon the course of development 
It controlled the vigorous movement in moral philosophy, and the 
development of deism and natural religion, which was connected 
with it , and it found its sharpest formulation in the epistemological 
field, where the most consistent and deepest of English thinkers, 
David Hume, developed empiricism to positivism, and thereby called 
forth the opposition of the Scottish school 
The pioneer of the ench Enlightenment was Pierre Bayle, whose 
Dictionnaire turned the views of the cultivated world completely in 
the direction of religious scepticism , and it was along this line 
chiefly that the English literature was then taken up in Pans 
Voltai'i e was the great writer, who not only gave this movement its 
most eloquent expression, but also presented the positive elements 
of the Enlightenment in the most emphatic mannei. But the 
development pressed with much greater weight toward the negative 
side In the common thinking of the Encyclopcedists became com- 
pleted step by step the change from empiricism to sensualism, from 
naturalism to materialism, from deism to atheism, from enthusiastic 
to egoistic morals In opposition to such an Enlightenment of the 
intellect, whose lines all converge in the positivism of Condillac, 
there appeared in Rousseau a feeling-philosophy of elemental power, 
leading to the intellectual shaping of the Revolution 

Germany was won for the Enlightenment movement by the 
Leibnizian philojsophy and the great success which Wolfl achieved, 
in his activity as a teacher, in developing and transforming it, but 
here, in consequence of the lack of a unifying public interest, the 
tendency toward individual culture was predominant Eor the ends 
of this individual culture, the ideas of the « philosophical century” 
were elaborated in psychological and epistemological as well as m 
the moral, political, and religious fields with great multiplicity, but 
without any new creation of principles until fresh life and higher 
points of view were brought by the poeiicoZ movement and the great 
personalities of its bearers, Lessing and Herder, to the dry intelli- 
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gence with which a popular pMosopliy had extended itself, 

especially m connection with the Berlin Academy ^ This circum- 
stance kept the German philosophy of the eighteenth century from 
losing itself in theoretico-sceptical self-disintegration like the Eng- 
lish, or from being shattered in practical politics like the French by 
contact with a great literature teeming with ideas a new great 
epoch of philosophy was here prepared 

John Iiocke, horn 1632, at Wrmgton near Bristol, was educated at Oxford, 
and hecame involved in the changeful fortunes of the statesman Lord Shaftes- 
bury He returned home from exile in Holland with William of Orange m 
1688, filled several high political offices under the new government which he 
also often publicly defended, and died while living m the country at leisure, in 
1704 His philosophical work hears the title An Esaay concerning Human 
Understanding (1690) , besides this are to be mentioned Some Thoughts on 
Education (lb93), llie Eeasonahleness of Christianity (1696), and, among his 
posthumous works, Of the C^mdiut of the Understanding Cf Pox Bourne, 
The Life of J L (Loud and NY 1876), Th Fowler, J L (Lond 1880), 
\_Locke^ by A C Fiasei, Blackwood senes, Edm and Phila 1890, and article 
Lo(k( 111 Enc But f T H Gieen in his Lit to Hume, J Dewey, Leibniz'* s 
New Essaijs^ Chicago, 1888 , Edition of Ins woiks by Low, 1771, also ed Lond 
1853 , Philos wks in Bohn Lib Cut ed of the Essay hy Fraser, 1894] 

George Berkeley was born in Killerm, Iieland, in lb86, took pait as a oleigy- 
man in missionary and colonisation attempts m America, became Bishop of 
Cloyne 1734, and died 1761 His Theory of Vision (1709) was a prepaiation 
for hib Teeatise on the Brintiples of Human Knowledge (1710) This mam 
woik was later followed by the Thiee Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous^ 
and by Alciphron or the Minute Fhilosophei Edition of liis works by Prasei, 
4 vols , Lond 1871 , the same writei has also given a good exposition of lus 
thought as a whole (Blackwood series, Edin and Lond 1881) Cf Collyns 
Simon, Universal Immatenahsm^ Lond 1862 

The Associational Psychology found its chief supporters m Peter Brown 
(died 1735 Bishop of Cork, The Piocedure^ Extent^ and Limits of Human Un- 
del standing^ 1719), David Hartley (1704-1757 , De Motus Sensus et Idearum 
ireneratione^ 174b , Ohseivations on J/aw, his Frame, his Duty, and his Expec- 
tations, 1749), Edward Search, pseudonym for Abraham Tucker (1705-1774, 
Light of Nature, 7 vols , Loud 1768-1777), Joseph Priestley (1733-1804 , Ha) t- 
ley^s Theniy of the Human Mind on the Frincnple of the Association of Ideas, 
1775, Disquisitions i elating to Mattel and Spirit, 1777), John Horne Tooke 
(17»36-1812, *E7reA vrepSevra or The Dneisions of Parley, 1798, cf vStephen, 
Memoirs of H T , Lond 1813), Erasmus Darwin (1731-1802 , Zoonomia or 
the Laws of Oigomc Life, 1794-1796), finally, Thomas Brown (1778-1820 
Inquiry into the Delation of Cause and Efect, 1804, posthumously, the Lectures 
on the Philosophy of the Human Mind, 1820, delivered in Edinburg) Cf Bi 
Schoenlank, Hai tley u P) lestley alsBeqrundei des AssociaUonismus (Halle, 1882) , 
L Fern, Sulla Dottiina PsichoJogica delV Associazione, Saggio Stonco e Gritico 
(Rome, 1878) [Fr tr Pans, 1883 Cf also Haitley and James Mill by G 
8 Bower, Lond 1881 For bibliography fox the wntexs mentioned in this and 
the following paragraphs consult Portex’s appendix to Eng tr Ueberweff’s 
Hist Phil ] 

Of the opponents to this movement who Platomse in the older manner 
Richard Pnee (1723—1791) hecame known especially by his controversy with 
Priestley — ^ 

Priestley, The Doctiine of Philosophical Necessity (1777), Price, Letters on 
Materialism and Philosophical Necessity, Piiestley, Free Discussions of the 

Doctrines of Materialism Oim 


T> ^s-’^bolmhss, Histoire Philosophique de V Academic de Prusse, 

Jr^lTlS) IpOp 
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Among the ^gliBhinoral philosophers, Shaftesbury (Anthony Ashley 
Cooper, 167 1-1 7 13) takes a most important place llis writings were collected 
under the title, Charatteiistics of Me^i^ Manneis, Opinions and Times (1711) 
Cf G V Gizycki, Die PMosophie Sh ’s (Leips and Heidelberg, 1876) —After 
him various groups^ diverge The mtellectualistic tendency is represented by 
Samuel Clarke (1675-1729, A Demonstration of the Being and Attributes of 
Crod-i 1706, Philosophical lYiguir^y concerning Human Liberty^ 1716, cf Ins 
correspondence with Leibniz) and William Wollaston (1659-1724 , The Behq- 
ion of Nature Delineated^ 1722) — The morality based on feeling was repie- 
sented by Francis Hutcheson (1694-1747, Inquiry into the Oiiginal of our 
Ideas of Beauty and Virtue, 1725, A System of Moral Philosophy, 1756, cf 
Th Fowler, Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, Loud 1882) , Henry Home, pseud 
for Lord Karnes (1696-1782 , Essays on the Principles of Morality and Natural 
Beligion, 1751 , Elements of Criticism, 1762) , Edmund Burke (1730-1797 , 
Philosophical Inquiry into the Origin oj our Ideas of the Sublime and Beauti- 
ful, 1756), Adam Ferguson (1724-1810, Institutions of Moral Philosophy, 
1769), andm a certain sense also, Adam Smith (1723-1790, Theory of Moral 
Sentiments, 1759) , the principle of authority was defended by Joseph Butler 
(1692-1752, Sermons upon Human Nature, 1726) iButler, m Blackwood senes 
hy W L Collms, 1881], and William Paley (1743-1805 , Principles of Moral 
and Political Philosophy, 1785) The ethics of the associonational psychology 
was developed chiefly by Jeremy Bentham (1748-1832, IntwduUion to the 
Piinciples of Morals and Legislation, 1789, Traite de Legislation Civile et 
Penale, brought together by E Dumont, 1801 , Deontology, ed by J Bowniig, 
1834 , woiks in 11 vols , Edin 1843) — In a pecuhai isolated position appears 
Beiiihaicl de Mandeville (1670-1733 , The Fable of the Bees, or Private Vices 
made Public Benefits, 1706, later with illustiative dialogues, 1728 , Inquiry into 
the Ongin of Moral Virtue, 1732 , Free 2 houghts on Beligion, Church, Govern- 
ment, 1720) On him cf P Sakmann (Freibuig, 1898) 

The literature of Deism coincides, for the most part, with the above-named 
liteiature of moial philosophy, but m addition to those named the following 
writers aie also piorament John Toland (1670-1722, Christianity not Myste- 
rious, 1696 , Letters to Serena, 1704 , Adeisidcemon, 1709 , Pantheisticon, 1710) , 
Anthony Collins (1676-1729 , A Discourse of Free 'Ihinlang, 1713) , Matthew 
Tmdal (1666-1733 , Christianity as Old as the Creation, 1730) , Thomas Chubb 
(1679-1747, A Discourse concerning Beasori until Begard to Beliqion, 1730) , 
Thomas Morgan (died 1743 , The Mor al Fhilosopher , 3 parts, 1737 ff ) , hiiallj , 
Lord Bolingbroke (1672-1761) , works ed by Mollet m 6 vols , 1763 f , cf 
F V Eaumei, Abharidl der Berl Alad 1840) — Cf V Lechler, Geschichte des 
englischen Deismus (Stuttgart and Tub 1841) 

England’s gieatest philosopher is David Hume, bom, 1711, in Edinburg, and 
educated there After he had spent some time as merchant, he lived for several 
years m France, occupied in study, and composed his work of genius, the 
Tr eaiise on Human Nature (printed 1739 f ) The failure of this book induced 
him to work it over and publish it under the title Inquiry concerning Human 
Understanding, as a second volume of his more successful Essays, Moral, Politi- 
cal and Literary (1748), and to add An Inquir*y concerning the Principles of 
Morals (1751), and also The Natural History of Beligion (1756) As librarian 
of the Advocates’ Library in Edinburg he found opportunity to write his History 
of England After a stay in Pans, where he received great honour and came 
into connection with Rousseau among others, he was for some time Under- 
secretary of State m the Foreign Office, but finally returned to Edmbuig, where 
he died, 1776 The Dialogues concerning Natural Beligion and some smaller 
treatises appeared posthumously Ed of his works by Green and Grose in 
4 vols (Lond 1875) His autobiography was published by his friend, Adam 
Smith (1777) Cf J H Burton, Life and Correspondence of D H (Edin 
1846-')0) , E Feuerlein m the Zeitschr '‘'•Der Qedanlce^' (Berlin, 1863 f), 
E Pfleiderer, Empinsnius und Skepsis in D H''s Philosophie (Berlin, 1874) , 
T Huxley, D H (Lond 1879) , Fr Jodi, Leben Pnilosophie D H 's (Halle, 
1872) , A Memong, Hume-Studien (Vienna, 1877, 1882) , G v Gizycki, Die 
Ethik D H ''s (Breslau, 1878) [W Knight, Blackwood series, 1886, esp 
Int by T H, Green m his ed of the works. Selhy-Bigge eds of the Treatise 
(1888) and the Enquiry (with Introd 1894), Clai Press, are excellent. 
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The Scottish School was founded hy Thomas Reid (1710-1796, Professor 
at Glasgow , Inquiry into the JSuman Mind on the F) meiples of Common Sense^ 
1764, Essays on the Intellectual Poweis of Man, 1786, Essays on the Active 
Po-Mjejs 1788, complete ed by W Hamilton, Edin 1827) [Selections 

ed by E H Sneath, N Y 1892, contains bibliog Cf A Seth, Scottish Philoso- 
2jhy, Edin and Lond 1885, and art Eeid m Eno Brit] Besides James 
Oswald (died 1793, Appeal to Common Sense in Behalf of Beligion, 1766) 
and James Beattie (died 1805, Essay on the Natuie and Immutability of Tiuth, 
1770), the school had its chief academical and literary representative m Dugald 
Stewart (1753-1828, Professoi in Edinburg, Elements of the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind, 3 parts, 1792-1827 , ed of his works by W Hamilton, 10 vols, 
Ediii 1864 ff) 

Pierre Bayle, the type of sceptical polyhistory, born 1647 at Carlat, led 
a life disquieted by twice changing his Confession, was finally a professor m 
Sedan and Rotterdam, and died 1706 His influential life work is embodied in 
hi'^ Dictionnaue Histonque et Critique (1696 and 1697) Cf I» Eeuerbach, p 
Bayle nach semen fur die Geschichte der Philosophie und Menschheit interessan* 
testen Momenten, Ansbach, 1833 

Of the works of Voltaire (Francois Aroueb le Jeune, 1694-1778 , the mam 
events of his literary life are his flight to London, his stay with the Marquise 
du Chtolet m Cirey, his visit with Fredeiick the Great in Potsdam, and his 
rest in old age at the country seat Ferney, near Geneva), the following are 
piincipally to be considered here Lettres sur les Anglais (1784), MUaphysiqxie 
de Newton (1740), Elements de la Philosophie de Newton mis h la Portee de 
tout le Monde (1741), Examen important de Mylord Bolinghrole (1786), Can- 
dide on sui V Optmisme (Vlol),Bictionnaiie Philosophique (1764), Le Philosophe 
Ignoiant (1707), B^ponse au Systhne de la Nature (1777), the poem Les 
Systhnes, etc Cf E Beisot, La Philosophie de V (Pans, 1848), D F Stiauss, 
V (Leips 1870), J Morley, V (Lond and N Y 1872) 

Moie sceptical m metaphysical aspects appear natural scientists and mathe- 
maticians such as Maupertms (1698-1759 , active m connection with the 
Berlin Academy , Essai de Philosophie Morale, 1760 , Essai de Gosmologie, 
1761 , controversial writings between him and the lYolfhan, S Komg, collected 
Leips 1758), or d’Alembert (^MHanqes de LiU^rature, d*Histoire et de Philoso- 
phic, 1752), others pioceed more naturalistically, such as Buffon (1708-1788, 
Histone Naturelle C^neiale et ParticuUere, 1749 fP ) and Jean Battiste Robiuet 
(1735-1820, De la Natm e, 1761 , Conbiderations Philosophiques de la Gmda- 
tion Naturelle des Foimes d'Etre 1767) 

Sensualism appears in connection with materialism in Jiilien Ofirai de 
Lamettne (1709-1761, Histoii e Natw elle de VAme, 1746 , V Homme Machine, 
1748 , UArtde Jouir, 1761 , CBuvres, Berlin, 1761 , on him F A Lange, Gesth 
des Mater , I 326 f£ [Eng ti Hist of Mater , Vol H 49 ff ] , N6i5e Qu6pat, 
Pans, 1873), it appears solely as psychological theory with Charles Bonnet 
(1720-1793, Essai de Psychologie, 1755, E^isai Analytique sur les FanMs de 
VAme, 1759, Gonsidhations sur les Coips Organises, 1762, Contemplation de 
la Nature,AlQ^, Palmg^nesies Philosophiques, 1769), and with a positivistic 
pomtmg in Etienne Bonnot de Condillac (1716-1780 , Essai sur VOrigine de la 
Connaissance Humaine, 1746, Praite des Bystemes, 1749, Traite des Sensa- 
tions, 1754 , Logique, 1780 , Langue des Gal< uh in the complete edition, Pans, 
1798 , cf F R5thorg, 0, on VEmpinsme et le Bationalisme, Pans, 1864) The 
last representatives of these theoiiea aie, on the one hand, Pierre Jean George 
Cabanis (1757-1808 , Les BappQ)t8 du Physique et du Moral de V Homme, 1802 , 
(Eumes, Paris, 1821-25), on the other side, Antome Louis Claude Bestutt de 
Tracy (1754-1836, Elements cVIdmlogie, m 4 parts, 1801-15, together 1826) — 
Ct Fr Picavet, Les Idhlogues (Pans, 1891) 

The literary concentration of the Enlightenment movement in France was the 
Bncyclopaedia (JSncyelopklie on Dictionnaii e Baisonnedes Sciences, des Aits et 
des Metiers, 28 vols*, 1752—1772, supplement and index, 7 vols , extending to 1780) 
Besides d’Alembert, who wrote the introduction, the editor and intellectual 
head of the circle from which it proceeded was Hems Didsrot (1713-1784 , 
PensHs PMosophigues, 1746 ^ Pens^es sur V Interpretation de la Nature, 1764 , 
of the posthumous publications the Promenade dVun Sceptique, the Entretien 
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d"* AleTfhbeTt et de Dideiot, and the HSve d' Alembert are to he emphasised, 
woithy of mention also is the Sssai de Feinture, CEuvres Gompletes^ Pans, 
1875, 20 vols , cf K Rosenkianz, D , sein Leben und seine Wei he, Leips 1860 , 
J. Morley, D and the Eneyclopaedists^ Lond 1878), Purther coliahorators upon 
the Encyclopaedia (aside from Voltaire and Rousseau, who became separated 
from the work at an eaily date) were Turgot (aiticle Existence), Daubenton 
Jaucourt, Duclos, Giimm, Holbach, etc From the same circle (“ies Pliilo- 
sojo/ics”) proceeded later the Syathme de la Nature (pseud author, Miiabeau, 
1770), which IS in the mam to be attiibuted to Dietiich von Holbach (1723-1789, 
from the Palatinate , Le bon Sens on Idecs Naturelles opposhes aux Idhs Sur- 
natiirelles, 1772, EUments de la Mm ale Umverselle^ 1776, etc). [On the 
Systems de la Natm e cf Lange, Hist of Mat ,11 92 ff ] With him co-oper- 
ated Gnmm (1728-1807 , Oorrespondame Xntthaiie, 1812), the mathematician 
Lagrange, the Abb6 Galiani, Naigeon, and others, the concluding chapter, 
“Abi6g5 du Code de la Nature” is perhaps from Liderot’s pen, Helv^tiua 
wrote a very popular exposition, “ Vrai Sens du Systeme de la Nature,” 1771 
The same writer (Claude Adrien Helvtos, 1716-1771) gave the sharpest expres- 
sion to the morals of the sensualistic associational psychology in his much read 
book, De VEspnt (1758, cf also liis posthumous work, De V Homme de ses 
Eacultes et de son J^ducation, 1772). 

The theory of English constitutionalism was adopted m Prance by Montes- 
quieu (1689-1755 , Letties Persanes, 1721 , De VEspnt des Lois, 1748) Social 
problems were treated on the one side by the so-called Physiocrats such as 
Quesnay {Tableaux Economiques, 1758) , Turgot {Deflexions sur la Furma- 
tion et la Distribution des Richesses, 1774, opposed by Galiani, Dialogues sm le 
Oommei ce des DUs) and others, on the other side by the Commuiusts such as 
Morelly {Code de la Nature, 1756), and Mably, the bi other of Condillac (De 
la Legislation ou Pnncipes des Lois, 1776 

The most notable figure of the French Enlightenment was Jean Jacques 
Bousseau (born, 1712, m Geneva, died, 1778, in Ermenonville after an adven- 
turous life, which toward the end was troubled by melancholy and hallucinations 
of persecution) His mam writings — aside from the autobiographical Confes- 
sions [tr , Lond 1876] — are Discours sur les Sciences et les Aits (1760), Dis- 
couis sur VOngine et les Fondemens de VInegalite parmi les Hommes (1773), 
La Noiivelle HUoise (1761), Smile ou sur VEducation (1762) [abr tr , Boston, 
1886], Du Contrat Social (1762) Cf F Brockerhoff, R , sein Leben und seine 
Werke (Leips 1863 and 1874) , E Feuerlem m “Der QedanJce ” (Berlin, 1866) , 
L Moreau, J J R et le Siecle Philosophique (Pans, 1870) , J Moiley, J J R 
(Lond 1873) , R Fester, R und die deutsche GescTiicJitsphilosophie (Stuttgart, 
1890) , [E Caird, R in Essays, Vol I ] 

The philosophical theory of the Revolution was developed chiefly by 
Charles Francois de St -Lambert (1716-1803 , Pnncipes des Mmm cJiez toutes 
les Nations ou Catechi'^me Umveisel, 1798), Const Fr Chasseboauf Comte de 
Volney (1757-1820, LesRmnes, 1791, Im Loi Naturelle ou Pnncipes Phy- 
siques de la Moiate, deduits de V Organisation de V Homme et de V Wmvers ou 
Gatechisme du Citoyen Fiaaqais, 1798), Mane Jean Ant Nic de Coudorcet 
(1748-1794, Esqmsse d'un Tableau Histonque du Piogies de VEspnt Huinam, 
1795), Dominique Garat (1749-1833, of Gonte Rendu des Seamen des Scales 
Normales, II 1-40), Cf L Ferraz, La Philosophie de la Revolution (Pans, 
1890) 

Gottfiied Wilhelm Leibmz, the many-sided founder of German philosophy, 
was boin, 1646, m Leipsic, studied there and at Jena, receded his degiee in 
Altorf, and was then, thiough bis acquaintance with Boyneburg, drawn into the 
diplomatic service of the Elector of Mayence In this service, puisumg political 
and scientific plans of his own, he travelled as a member of an embassy to Paiiss 
and London, with an incidental visit to Spinoza in The Hague, and then enteied 
the service of the court of Hanover and Biunswick as librarian and court his- 
torian In all these positions he was active m Ins public and diplomatic capacity 
in the interests of the German national spirit and of peace between the Confes- 
sions* Later he lived at the court of the first Prussian Queen Sophie Charlotte, 
a Hanoverian princess, m Charlottenberg and Berlin, where the Academy was 
founded under his direction, afterwards he lived for some time in Vienna, to 
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cotisuK ai chives Here he gave the stimulus for the foundation of an academy, 
a project which was later earned out, and the St Petersburg Academy was also 
due to his influence He died, 1716, at Hanovei The manifold nature of his 
activity, and the way m which his life was split up, is shown also in the fact that 
his scientific views are, for the most part, deposited only in fragmentary essays, 
and in an incredibly extensive correspondence The best edition of his philo- 
sophical writings IS the most recent by C J Gerhardt, 7 vols (Berlin, 1876-90) 
The metaphysical treatises have been cited above (p 382) For his influence 
upon the philosophy of the Enlightenment, the following come chiefly into con- 
sideration, aside from the correspondence with Bayle and Claike Esbais de 
Thmdicee sur la Bonte de Bieu, la Liberte de VEomme et VOnr/ine du Mai 
(Amsteidam, 1710), and the Nouveaux Essaissiii VEntendement Rumain^ first 
published in 1765, by Baspe Cf G E Guhrauei, 6f W Fihi v L (Bieslau, 
1842) , E Pfleiderer, L als Patriot^ Staatsmann nnd Bildxingstiagei (Leips 
1870), art L in Eisch und Gniber^s Enc , by W Wmdelband , L Feuer- 
bach, Darstellung, EntwicUung u)id Kntik dn L ^schen Phil (Ansbach, 1844) , 
E Nourisson, La Philo^ophie de L (Pans, 1860) , L Grote, L und seine Zeit 
(Hanover, 1869) , 0 Caspaii, i’s PMosop/ue (Leips 1870), J X Merz, L 
!,(Lond 1884), [J Dewey, Leibniz's ITew Essays, Chicago, 1888, art Leibniz 
111 Enc Brit , by Sorley , Eng tr of Imp Phil Works, by G M Duncan, New 
Ha\en, 1890, of the New Essays, by A G Langley, Lond and N Y 1893] 
Among the most influential “ Enlighteners ” in Germany was Leibniz’s con- 
temporaiy and fellow-countiyinan, Christian Thomasms (1655-1728 , Einlei- 
tunq zui Vernunftlehre, Au^Jiihiung der Vermin ftlehi e, both iii 1691 , Eml zur 
Sitienleliie, 1692, Ansfuliiunq d Sittenlehie^ 1690, Fundamenta Juris Natuim 
et Gentium ex Sensu Communi Beducta, 1705 , cf A Luden,0 Th , Berlin, 1805) 
The centre of scientific life in Geimany during the eighteenth century was 
formed by the teaching and school of Christian Wolff He was born, 1679, 
m Breslau, studied at Jena, was Prxvat-docent at Leipsic, and taught m Halle 
until he was diiven away m 1723 at the instigation of Ins orthodox opponents , 
he then became Professor at Marburg In 1740 Frederick the Great called him 
back to Halle with great honour, and he was active theie until his death in 
1764 He treated the entire compass of philosophy m Latin and Geiman text- 
books , the latter all bear the title Vernunftige Gedanlen [“ Rational Thoughts,” 
treating psychology, metaphysics, physics, physiology, botany, astronomy, 
ethics, politics, etc] , m detail uon den Kraften des menschlichen Veistandes, 
1712, von Gott, der Welt nnd dei Geele des Menschen, auch alien Ding en uhei~ 
liaupt, 1719 , von de? Menschen Thun und Lassen, 1720 , vom gesellschafthchen 
Leben de? Menschen, 1721 , von den Wii kungen dei Natui , 1723 , von den 
Absichten der naturlichen Binge, 1724, von den Theilen der Menschen, Thieve 
und Pflanzen, 1725 The Latin works, Philosophia Bationalis sive Loqua, 
1718, Philosophia Pnma sive Ontoloqia, 1728, Cosmoloqia, 1731, Psychol o- 
gia Empinca, 1732, Eatioualis, 1734, Theologia Natmahs, 1736, Philosophia 
Piaitica Umvei sails, 1738, Jus Naturce, 1740 , Jus Gentium, 1749, Philo- 

sophia Moialis, posthumously pub, 1756 — Cf K G Jjadoyici, Au^fiihiliLhei 
Entwurfeiner -oollstandigen Liistoviedei WoltTschenPhilosophie (Leips 1736 tf) 
Also W L G V Eberstein, Versuch einer Geschichte derLogik und Metapkysik 
hei den Beutschen von Leibniz an (Halle, 1799) 

Among the Wolffians may be named, peihaps, G B Bilfiuger (1093-1750, 
Dilucidationes Philosophicas de Deo, Anima Humana, Mundo, etc , 1726) , 
M E^utzen (died 1761, Systema Causaium EfficienHim, 1746, cf B Erd- 
mann, M Kn und seme Zeit, I^eips 1876) , J Cbr Gottsched (1700-1766 , 
Erste Grande dev gesammten WeUweissheit, 1734) , Alex Baumgarten (1714- 
1762 ; Metaphysica, 1739 , ^sthetica, 1750-58) 

As representatives of the geometrical method appear M G Hansch (1683- 
1762, Ars Jnvemendi, 1727) and G Ploucquet (1716-1790, cf A F Bock, 
Sammlung von Schnfien, welche dem loqmhen Qalcul des Hernn P betrefen, 
Frankfort and Leips 1766) , as opponents of tbe same, Pierre Crousaz (1663- 
1748; Logik, 1712 and 1724, Lehie vom Schonen, 1712), Andreas Hndiger 
f ^71-1731; De Sensu Veii et Falsi, 1709, Philosophia Synthetica, 1707) and 
-^*011181118 (1712-1775, Entivurf de^' nothwendigen Vernunftwahi heiten, 
1745; Weg zur Gmissheit und Znverlassigkeit der menschlichen Erkenntniss, 
1747 ) An eclectic intermediate position is taken by J Fr, Budde (1667-1729 
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Jnstitiitiones Philosophice Eclectimf 1705) and "by the historians of philosophy, J J 
Brucker and D Tiedmann, and also by Joh Loasius (Die pJiy sicken Ursdchen 
des Wahren, 1775) and A Platner (1744-1818, I^hilosophibche Aphoiismen, 
1776 and 1782) 

Of more independent importance are J H Lambert (boin, 1728, at JVlul- 
hausen, died, 1777, m Berlin , Kosmologtsche JBnefe, 1761 , Neuf^s Ch*ganon, 
1764, Ai chitektonik, 1771) and Nic Tetens (1736-1805, FMosophische Vei- 
sitche ubei die Menschliche Natw und ihe EntwickhingjinQi , ct h'r Harms, 
Uebei die Fsgchologie des iV* T , Berlin, 1887) Both stand in literary connec- 
tion with Kant (ct l^art VI oh 1), whose pre-critical writings belong like- 
wise in this setting, these are principally Allgemeine Natwgeschichte und 
Theorie des Hwmels, 1765 , Fnncipiontm Fnmorum Cogmtionis MetaphysuLe 
Nova Dihicidatio^ 1755 , Monadologia Fhysica^ 1766 , Die falsche Spitzjiudig- 
keit der viei syllogistischen Figwen, 1762, Dei einsiq mogliche Fev.eisqiund 
zueinei Demonstration des Daseins Gottes, 1763, Veisnch den Begiif der nega- 
tiven Giossen indie Weltweislieit einzufukien^ 1703, Ueher die Deuthckhit dei 
Giundsatze dei natui lichen Theologie und Moml, 1764, Beohachtungen iiher 
das Gefiihl des Schonen und Erhabenen, 1764, Tiaume eines Geistei sehei s^ 
eilnuteit dutch Ttaume det Metaphysik^ 1766, De Mundi Bensibzhs atque 
InUdligibilis Fotma et Ptincipiis^ 1770 Cf B Zimmerman, der Vot- 

ganget KanVs, 1879 [On Lambert and Tetens, cf A Riehl, Der philoso- 
phisclie Ktiticismus, Leips 1876 Foi the pie-cntical writings ol Ivant, E 
(land. The Critical Philosophy of Immanuel Kant, Glasgow, Lond, and KY 
1881), Fischer’s Kant, Cohen, Die systernatischen Begttffe in Kant's vorJctit- 
ischen Schtiften, and the woiks cited in jSrst par , p 536 ] 

Deism found a vigoious and instructive suppoit in Geimany among numer- 
ous Wolthans, though nothing new in principle was added Chaiacieiistic of 
this was the tianslation of the Bible by Loiens Schroidt The standpoint of 
historical criticism of the biblical wiitmgs was maintained by Salomon Seroler 
(1726-1791) The sharpest consequences of the deistic criticism were diawn 
by Samuel Reimarus (1699-1768, Abhandlungen von den votnehmsten Wahr- 
hntendet natathdien Belufion, 1764, Betraihtung uhet die Ttiehe det Thiete, 
1760, especially his Schutssdinft fui die vei umiftigen Vetehet Gottes, 1707 
[not pub ], tiom which Lessing edited the “ WolienbUttlei Fragmeiite,” and, 
in more lecent time, Dav Fi Stiauss edited an extiact, Leips 1862) Joh 
Chr Edelmann was a Spinozistic free-thinker (1698-1767) Cf K Monckebeig, 
Beimatus und Edelmann (Hamburg, 1867) 

The movement ot the so-called Pietism, allied to Mysticism, which was 
begun by Spener (1635-1706), and carried forward with organising energy 
by Aug Herm Francke (1663-1727), had only an indiiect influence upon phil- 
osophy during this period, at a still farther distance stand the moie isolated 
members of mystic sects such as Gottfried Arnold (1660-1714) and Coniad 
Bippel (1673-1734) 

Empirical psychology was represented among the Germans in the eigh- 
teenth centuiy by numerous names, comprehensive collections, text-hooks, and 
special investigations Theie are Casimn von Creuz (1724-1770), Joh Gotti 
Kruger (Vet such einer experimentalen Seeletilehi e, 1756), J J Hentsch (Vet- 
such nbet die Folge der Vet anderung der Beele, 1726), J Fr Weiss (De Natura 
Amtni et Fotissimum Cordis Humanly 1761), Fr v Irwing (Mtfaht ungen 
und Untet suchunqen uher den Menschen^ 1777 ft) et al The Magazin zut 
Etfahrungsseelenlehtei^ edited by Montz (1785-1793), formed a place for col- 
lecting contributions to this favourite science Further literature m K Fortlage, 
System det Pt>ychologie, I 42 f 

A theory ot art upon the basis of empirical psychology is found m Baum- 
garten’s pupil, G Fr Meier (1718-1777), and especially in Joh Georg Sul- 
zer (1720-1779, Theorie det angeuehmen Empfindungen, 1762, Vetmischte 
Schrijten, 1773 ft , Allgemeine Theorie der schonen Eunste^ 1771-1774, a 
lexicon of aesthetics) 

Of the Popular Philosophers may be mentioned Moses MendelsBohn 
(1729-1786 , JBriefe uhet die Empfindungen, 1755 , JJeber die Evidenz in den 
Metaphy Slacken Wissenschaften^ 1764, Fhmdon^ 1767 , Morgenstunden, 1785, 
Wet ke,ed by Brasch, Leips, 1881), the book-deale’ Fr Nicolai (1733-1811), 
who published successively the Bibliothek der schonen Wissenschaften^ the 
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Briefedie neiieste deiitsche Lttei atw hetrefend, the Allgemeine deutsche Bihho- 
thel, and the ITeue AUgemeine deutscJip Bibhothek, further J Aug Eberhard 
(17^8-1809), Join Bernh Basedow ( 1723-1790) /riiomas Abbt (1738-1760), 
Joh Jac IMgel (1741-1802 , editor ot the Fhilosoph fut die Welt)^ J J H 
Peder (1740-1821), Chr Meiners (1747-1810), Chr Garve (1742-1798) 

A highly interesting position personally is occupied hy Frederick the Great, 
the Philosopher of Sanssouci On him, cf Ed Zellei, Fr d Gr als Fhilosoph 
(Berlin, 1886) 

Of Lessing’s writings those of chief impoitance for the history of philosophy 
are the Hamhurgei Diamatwgiet the Erziehung des menschen Geschlecht% 
the Wolfenbuttler Fragments^ and the theological controveibial writings Cf 
Rob Zimmerman, Lnhnu und Lessing (^Studien uiid Kritiken, I 126 ff ) , 
E Zirngiebl, JDer Tatcobi Mendelssohn'' sche Streit abei Lessing's Spinozismus 
(Munich, 1861) , C Hebler, Lessing- Btudien (Bern, 1862) , W Dilthey (Freuss 
Jahib 1879) [Eng ti. of the Ham Diam and Education of Human Rate 
in Bohn Lib, of Laoccoon, by PluUimore, Lend 1875, cf Sime, Loncl 

1873, 1879 ] 

Among Herder’s wiitings belong m tins period, TIeber den TJispiung dei 
Sprache, 1772 , Auch eine Philosophie dei Geschichte der Menschheit, 1774 , 
Vom FiJcennen und Fmpjinden der menschlichen Seele^ 1778 , Ideen zur 
Fhilosopkie der Geschichte der Menschheit, 1784 ff [Eng tr , Lond 1800] , 
Gott, Gesprhche uber Spinoza's System, 1787, Briefe zui Befoideiung der 
Humamtat, 1793 ff (on his latei philosophical literary activity, cf below, Part 
VI ch 2) Cf R Haym, H nach seinem Leben und semen Wei ken (Berlin, 
1877-86) , E Melzer, H als Geschichtsphilosoph (Neisse, 1872) , M Kronen- 
berg H's Philosophic (Heidi 1889) [art Herdet in Enc Bnt by J Sully] 

Cl also J Witte, Die Fhilosophie unserer Dichterhei oen (Bonn, 1880) 



CHAPTER L 


THE THEOEETICAL QUESTIONS. 


The proper study of mankind is man This "word of Pope’s 
IS characteristic of the whole philosophy of the Enlightenment, not 
only in the practical sense that this philosophy finds the ultimate 
end of all scientific investigation to be always man’s happiness,” 
but also, in the theoretical point of view, in so far as this philosophy, 
as a whole, aims to base all knowledge upon the observation of the 
actual processes of the psychical life After Locke had set up the 
principle,^ that prior to all metaphysical considerations and contro- 
versies the general question must be decided of how far human 
insight reaches, and that this in turn is possible only by exact exhi- 
bition of the sources from which knowledge derives, and of the 
course of development by which it is brought about, — from that 
time epistemology, the theory of knowledge, was brought into the 
front rank of philosophical interests, and at the same time emphical 
psychology was recognised as the authoritative and decisive court of 
last resort for epistemology. The legitimate reach of human ideas 
should be judged by the way in which they arise. Thus experiential 
psychology with all the tacit assumptions which are customary in 
it becomes at once the basis of the whole philosophical view of the 
world, and the favourite science of the age, and is at the same time 
the instrument of mediation between science and general literature. 
As in this latter field, the predominant characteristic among both 
Englishmen and Germans was/that of depicting minds and reflect- 
ing or viewing one’s self in the literary looking-glass, so philosophy 
should draw only the image of man and of the activities of his con- 
sciousness ‘ Societies for the “ observation of man ” were founded, 
all sorts of dilettante accounts of remarkable experiences were gar- 
nered in large ^'magazines,” and the government of the Trench 
Republic in its official system of instruction,^ replaced ^^philoso- 
phy ” by the sounding title, Analyse de I’entendeinent humain.” 


Introduction to the Essay. Ct M. Drohisch, Locke, Der Torlaufer KanVs 
(Zeitschr f exacts Ehtlosoph%e, 18&1) , , « ^ 

2 Cf the highly amusing /Stances des JScoles Normal, first year. 
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While accordingly among the theoretical questions of the Enlight- 
enment philosophy, those as to the origin, development, and know- 
ing power of human ideas stood uppermost, these were from the 
beginning placed beneath the piesupposition of populai metaphysics, 
viz that of naive 'lealisni Theie, without,’^ is a woild of things, 
of bodies 01 of who knows what else, — and heie is a mind which is 
to know them How do the ideas, which reproduce within the mind 
that woild of things, get into it*^ This way of stating the problem 
of knowledge, which is like that of the ancient Greeks, contiols the 
theoietical philosophy t)f the eighteenth century completely, and 
attains in it both most peifect formulation and decisive disintegra- 
tion Just in this respect the Oavtesian metapliysios with its dualism 
of conscious and coipoieal substances takes a controlling positron 
through the entiie age of the Enlightenment, and the popular 
empirical mode of expression in which it was presented by LocTcBj 
made this author the leader of the new movement The methodical 
and metaphysical considerations which had reached a great develop- 
ment, and one full of character in Descartes^ important disciples, 
w-ere now translated into the language of empirical psychology, and 
so arranged for the comprehension of the ordinary mind 

In connection with this, however, the terminism which was in- 
herent in all modern philosophy, and which had been fostered 
especially in England (Hobbes), forced its way victoriously to the 
surface, the qualitative separation of the content and forms of 
consciousness from the “ outer world,” to which alone they were 
nevertheless held to relate, was carried farther and deeper, step by 
step, until it at last reached its extreme consequence in Hume^s 
positivism To the scientific dissolution which metaphysics thus 
expeiienced, corresponded m turn a popularly practical and preten- 
tiously modest turning away from all speculation of more than 
ordinary refinement, or an all the more express profession of 
adherence to the truths of sound common sense 

Whatever metaphysical interest lemained vigorous in the En- 
lightenment literature attached itself to the religious consciousness 
and to those endeavours which hoped to attain out of the strife of 
religious Confessions to a universal and rational conviction In the 
deism which extended over Europe from the English free4liinhing 
movement, the positive views of the world and of life of the En- 
lightenment period became concentiated, and while these convic- 
tions at the outset developed out of the connection with the natural 
science metaphysics of the preceding century, and in consequence 
of this devoted an especially lively interest to the problems of 
teleology i they became shifted with time more and more from the 
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metapliysical to tlie moral, from the theoretical to the practical 
domain 

§ 33 Innate Ideas 

With regard to the question as to the origin of ideas the philoso- 
phy of the Enlightenment found already in the field the sharply 
pronounced antithesis of JSensuahsm and Rationalism* 

— I The first of these had been defended by Hobbes on the theo- 
retical as also upon the practical domain, inasmuch as he held man, 
in so far as he is an object of scientific knowledge, to be an entirely 
sensuous being, bound to the sensations and impulses of the body 
All ideas, in his view, have then origin in the activity of the senses, 
and the mechanism of association was held to explain the arising of 
all other psychical structures fiom these beginnings Such doctrines 
seemed to bung in question the super-sensuous dignity of man, and 
that not only in the eyes of the orthodox opponents of Hobbes ; the 
same motive determined the Heo-Platonists also to lively opposi- 
tion Cudworth especially had distinguished himself in this respect , 
in his combating of atheism ^ he had Hobbes in mind as one of his 
mam opponents, and in opposition to the doctrine that all human 
ideas arise from the operation of the outer world upon the mind, 
he appeals especially to mathematical conceptions The corporeal 
phenomena never completely coi respond to these , the most we can 
say is that they resemble them ^ In treating the conception of God, 
on the other hand, he lays claim to the argument of the consensus 
gentium, and carries it out® in most extensive manner to show that 
this idea is innate In like manner, Herbert of Cherbury had already 
grounded all the mam doctrines of natural religion and morals by 
the aid of the Stoic and Ciceronian doctiine of the communes notitim 

The doctrine of innate ideas was conceived in a somewhat differ- 
ent sense by Descartes^ and his disciples Here the psychological 
question as to the origin of ideas was less in mind, although this 
question, too, at a decisive passage in the Meditatioris (Med* III ) 
received the answer that the innateness of the idea of God was 
to be conceived of as a sign which the creator had impiinted upon 
his creature, but on the whole the great metaphysician had laid 
more weight upon the point that the cntenoa of inuateness consists 
in immediate evidence oi certainty Hence he had finally extended 
the designation (almost stripped of the psychological meaning be- 


^ In the Systema Intellectuale^ especially at the close, V 5, 28 
2rb V 1, 108ff. (p 906 ff. Most, ) 

2 The whole fourth chapter is devoted to this task 
* Cf. E. Grimm, Descartes* Lehre von den angehorenen IdeeUt Jena, 1878. 
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longing to it at tlie outset) of the Latin xdeoe innatoe to all that 
lummenaturaliclaieetdistinctepercipitur. Direct assent had been 
adduced by Herbeit of Cherbury also as the characteristic mark of 

innate ideas ^ ' \ 

' 2 Lockers polemical attitude toward the maintenance of innate 
ideas has, indeed, an epistemological purpose, but is really deter- 
mined only by the psycho-genetic point of view He asks piimarily 
only whether the soul at its birth brings complete knowledge into 
the world with it, and finds this question deserving of a negative 
answer In consequence of this the development of the thesis 
'^^Ho innate principles in the mind” in the first book of Locke’s 
Essay is diiected less agains^t Descartes than against the English 
Neo-Flaton^sts ® It combats first of all the consensus gentium^ by an 
appeal to the experience of the nursery and of ethnology , it finds 
that neither theoretical nor practical principles are univeisally 
known or acknowledged ^|^or does it except from this demonstia* 
tion (with an express turn agamst Herbeit) even the idea of God, 
since this is not only very different among different men, but is even 
entirely lacking with some, Hor does Locke allow the ^evasion 
suggested by Henry Moie,^ that innate ideas might be contained in’* 
the soul not actually, but implicitly this could only mean, accord- 
ing to Locke, that the soul is capable of forming and approving 
them, — a mark which would then hold for all ideas^ The imme- 
diate assent, finally, which was held to characterise that which is 
innate, does not apply in the case of the most general abstract 
truths, 3 ust where it is wanted; and where this immediate assent 
IS found it rests upon the fact that the meaning of the woids and of 
their connection has been^alre4dy apprehended at an earlier time ® 

Thus the soul is again "^fop^jed^of all its original possessions at 
birth It IS like an unwritten sheet (cf p 203), — white paper void 
of all characters ® In order to prove this positively, Locke then 
pledges himself to show that all our ideas arise from experience 
Here he distmguishes simple and complex ideas in the assumption 
that the latter arise out of the former for the simple ideas, how- 

1 De Yentate (1656), p 76 

* In which, moreover, Descartes completely agreed with him, for it was Des- 
cartes^ opinion also that it was not to he assumed that the mind of the child 
pursues metaphysics m its mother’s womh, Op (C ) VIII 269 

® Cf. (and also for the foUowmg) G Ged, Die Ahhangigkeit Lockers von 
Descartes (Strasshurg, 1887) 

* H* More, AnMot adv AtK I 3 and 7, and Locke, I 2, 22 Cf Geil, op. 
p. 49* 

® Locke, L 2, 23 f. c n 2 

^ The term ‘^idea^* had lost its Platonic sense already in later Scholasticism 
and taken on the more general meaning of any mental modification whatever 
iVorstellmg). 
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ever, he announces two different sources sensation and reflection^ 
outer and inner peiception Under sensation he undei stands the 
ideas of the corporeal world, brought about by the medium of the 
bodily senses , under reflection, on the other hand, the knowledge 
of the activities of the soul itself called out by the above process 
Psycho-genetically, therefore^ these two kinds of perception aie so 
related that sensation is the occasion and the presupposition for 
reflection,— as regards their matter or content the relation is, that 
all content of ideas aiises from sensation, while reflection, on the 
contrary, contains the consciousness of the functions peiformed in 
connection with this content 

— 3* To these functions, however, belonged also all those by means 
of which the combination of the elements of consciousness into 
complex ideas takes place, ^ e all processes of thought And here 
Locke left the relation of the intellectual activities^ to their original 
sensuous contents in a popular indefiniteness which gave occasion 
to the most" various le>shapings of his teaching soon after. Tor, on 
the one hand, those activities appear as the ^^faculties^^ of the mind, 
which in reflection becomes conscious of these its own modes of 
functioning (as for example, the capacity of having ideas itself,^ 

perception, is treated as the most original fact of reflection, to- 
understand which every one is sent to his own experience) , on the 
other hand, the mind, even m these relating activities, such as 
recollecting, distinguishing, comparing, connecting, etc , is regarded 
throughout as passive and hound to the content of the sensation. 
Hence it was possible for the most various views to develop out of 
Locke’s doctrine, according to the varying degree of self<idivity 
which was ascribed to the mind in its process of connecting its 
ideas 

' Of particular interest in this connection, by reason of the problems 
of epistemology and metaphysics derived from the Middle Ages, was 
the development of the absti act ideas out of the data of sensation. 
Like the greater part of English philosophers, Locke was an ad- 
herent of Nominaliftmy which professed to see in general concepts 
nothing but internal, intellectual structures. In explaining these 
general ideas, however, Locke made more account of the co-opera^ 
tion of “signs,” and in particular of language Signs or words, 
when attached more or less arbitrarily to particulai parts of ideas, 
make it possible to lay special stress upon these parts and bring 
them out from their original complexes, and thereby render possible 
the farther functions by which such, isolated and fixed contents of 


1 JSasag, II. 0, 1 1 
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consciousness are put into logical relations to one anothei ^ Hence 
for Locke, as foiineily loi the Ejnciireans, and then for the Tei- 
minists, logic was coincident with the science of signs, semiotics^ 
By this means looin was gained tor a deinonstiative science of con- 
ceptions and for all abbtiact opeiations of the knowing mind, quite 
in the spiiit of Occam, in spite of the sensualistic basis upon which 
all content of ideas was held to rest None of these deteiminations 
were philosophically new, nor has their exposition in Locke any 
originality or independent power of thought it is, however, smooth 
and simple, of agieeable transparency and easy to understand, it 
despises all scholastic form and learned terminology, glides skilfully 
over and away from all deeper problems, and thus made its author 
one of the most extensively read and influential writers in the history 
of philosophy. 

4 Strongly as Locke had emphasised the independent existence 
of innei experience by the side of the outer (as followed from his 
metaphysical attachment to Descartes, on which see^below, § 34, 1), 
he yet made the dependence of leflection upon sensation, as regards 
oiigin and content, so strong that it proved the decisive factor in 
the development of his doctrine. This transformation to complete 
sensualism pioceeded along different paths 

[In the epistemological and metaphysical development of Nomi- 
nalism this transformation led with Lockers English successors to 
extreme consequences ^^rkeley ® not only declared the doctrine of 
the Beality of abstiact conceptions to be the most extraordinary of 
all errors in metaphysics, but also — like the extreme Nominalists 
of the Middle Ages — denied the existence of abstract ideas within 
the mind itself ^he illusory appearance of such ideas arises from 
the use of words as general terms , but in truth, even in connection 
with such a word, we always think merely the sensuous idea, or the 
group of sensuous ideas, which at the beginning gave rise to that 
term i Every attempt to think the abstract alone shatters upon the 
sen'Stfous idea, which always remains as the sole content of intellectual 
activity For even the remembered ideas and partial ideas which 
can be separated out, have no other content than the original sense- 


1 The development of these logical relations between the ideational contents 
which have been singled out and fixed by means of the verbal signs, appears 
with Locke, under the name of the lumen naturaU, Descartes had understood 
by this as well intuitive as also demonstrative knowledge, and had set all this 
natural knowing activity over against revelation , Locke, who treats the intuitive 
with terministic reserve (cf. § S4, 1), restricts the signification of the “ light of 
nature” to the logical operations and to the consciousness of the principles 
which obtain in these, according to the nature of the thinking faculty 

2 JSHsay, IV 21, 4 

^ JP}in< vf Miman KnowU^ge^ 6 
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impiessions, because an idea can never copy anything else than 
aiiothei idea Abstract ideas, therefore, are a fiction of the schools , 
in the actual activity of thought none but sensuous particular ideas 
exist, and some of these can stand for or represent others similai to 
them, on account of being designated by the same term 

Davu]Q?it?7ie adopted this doctrine m its full extent, and on the 
gi ound of this substituted for Locke’s distinction of outer and inner 
peiception anothei antithesis with altered terminology, viz that 
ot the original and the copied A content of consciousness is either 
oiigmal or the copy of an original, — either an “ iwp? cssion ” oi an 
idea ” All ideas, therefore, are copies ot iinpiessions, and there 
is no idea that has come into existence otheiwise than by being a 
Copy of an impression, or that has any other content than that 
which it has received fioin its coiresponding impiession^ It ap- 
peared, therefore, to be the task of philosophy to seek out the ong- 
inal for even the apparently most abstract conceptions in some 
impiession, and thereby to estimate the value for knowledge which 
the abstract conception has To be sure, Hume understood by im- 
piessions by no means merely the elements of outer experience, 
he meant also those of inner experience (it was, therefore, accord- 
ing to Locke’s mode of expression, the simple ideas of sensation 
and reflection which he declared to be impressions, and the wide 
vision of a great thinker prevented him from falling into a short- 
sighted sensualisi:^ 

5 A development of another sort, which yet led to a related goal, 
took place m connection with the aid of physiological psychology 
Locke had only thought of sensation as dependent upon the activity 
of the bodily senses, but had regarded the elaboration of sensation 
in the functions underlying reflection as a work of the mind , and 
though he avoided the question as to immaterial substance, he had 
throughout treated the intellectual activities in the narrower sense 
as something incorporeal and independent of the body. That this 
should be otherwise regarded, that thinkers should begin to consider 
the physical organism as the bearer or agent not only of the simple 
ideas, but also of their combination, was easily possible in view of * 
the indecisive ambiguity of the Lockian doctrines, but was still 
more called out by one-sided conclusions drawn from Cartesian and 
SpinozistiQ theoi les 

Descartes, namely, had treated the whole psychical life of the 
animal as a mechanical process of the nervous system, while he had 
ascribed the human psychical life to the immaterial substance, the 
res cogitans The more evident the completely sensuous nature of 
human ideation now seemed in consequence of Locke’s mvestigation, 
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the nearer lay the question whether it was possible to maintain the 
position^ that the same processes which in the animal seemed calla- 
ble of being understood as nervous processes, should be traced back 
in the case of man to the activity of an immaterial psychical sub- 
stance, — Prom another side, Spinoza’s parallelism of the attiibutes 
woiked in the same direction (cf above, § 31, 9) Accoiding to 
this view a process in the bodily life corresponds to eveiy process ot 
the psychical life, without either process being the cause of the 
other, or one process being the original and the other the derived 
(Such, at least, was the thought of the philosopher himself ) Tins 
had now been conceived of at first by its opponents as mateiialism, 
as if Spinoza meant that the fundamental process was the bodily, 
and the psychical process only its accompanying phenomenon But 
among its adherents also, both physicians and natural scientists, 
such as the influential Boolime of Leyden, a inode of thought in- 
clining strongly toward materialism soon substituted itself for the 
master’s doctrine This took place in connection with the expe- 
riences of experimental physiology which, following Descartes’ 
stimulus, employed itself largely with a study of reflex movements. 

It IS interesting that the consequences of these combinations of 
thought appeared in literary form fiist in Germany. Heie as early 
as 1697 a physician named Pane? atvas Wolff taught in his Cogita* 
Hones Medtcodegales that thoughts are mechanical activities of the 
human body, especially of the brain, and in the year 1713 appeared 
the anonymous Gori espondence concaning the Nature of the Soul 
{Brief wechsel uom Wesen der Seele),^m which, screened by pious 
refutations, the doctrines of Bacon, Descaites, and Hobbes are ear- 
ned out to an anthropological materialism. A distinction of degree 
only is recognised between the psychical life of the animal and that 
of man , ideas and activities of the will are without exception re- 
garded as functions of excited nerve-fibres, and practice and educa- 
tion are given as the means by which the higher position of man 
is reached and maintained 


In England the procedure was more cautious In a way similar 
to that in which Locke had carried oat the Baconian programme, men 
now stuped primmly the internal mechanism of the psychical activ- 
ities, and the development o± the higher out of the elementary states 
^cording to purely psychological laws such was the work of Peter 
Brown in the epistemological field, and that of others npon the 
domain of the activities of the will In the same manner proceeded 
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David Haitley also, who brought into common use the expression 
association ^ (which had already been used before this) for the com- 
binations and relations which arise between the elements He wished 
to conceive these relations, which he analysed with all the care of a 
natural scientist, solely as psychical processes, and held fast to their 
complete incoinparableness with material processes, even with the 
most delicate forms of coipoieal motion But he was also a physi- 
cian, and the connection of the mental life with the states of the 
body was so clear to him that he made the constant correspondence 
of the two and the mutual relationship of the psychical functions 
and the neivous excitations, which, at that time, were termed ^^vibra- 
tionsj^^^ the mam subject-mattei of his psychology of association 
In this work he held fast to the qualitative difference between the 
two parallel senes of phenomena and left the metaphysical question, 
as to the substance lying at their basis, undecided but with refer- 
ence to causality he fell insensibly into materialism, in that he con- 
ceived of the mechanism of the nervous states as ultimately the 
primary event, and that of the psychical activities as only the phe- 
nomenon accompanying this event To simple nervous excitations 
correspond simple sensations or desires , to complex, complex This 
scientific theory, to be sure, involved him m serious contradictions 
with his pious faith, and the Observations show how earnestly 
and fruitlessly he struggled between the two Quite the same is 
true of Pnestley, who even made the farther concession to mateiial- 
ism of letting fall the heterogeneity between the psychical and 
bodily processes, and desning to replace psychology completely by 
nerve physiology On this account he also abandoned entirely the 
standpoint of inner experience defended by the Scots, but at the 
same time desired to unite with his system the warmly supported 
conviction of a teleological deism 

Anthropological materialism was worked out in its baldest form 
by the Frenchman, Lamettrie Convinced by medical observations 
upon himself and others of the complete dependence of the 'iffind 
upon the body, he studied the mechanism of life in animals and men, 
following Boerhave’s suggestions, and Descartes^ conception of the 
former seemed to him completely applicable to the latter also. The 
distinction between the two, which is only one of degree, permits 
for human psychical activities also no other explanation than that 
they are mechanical functions of the brain. On this account it is 


1 In the later, especially the Scottish literature, and in particular with Thomas 
Brown, the expression “ association’’ is often replaced by suggestion, 

2 Instead of this term Eiasmus Darwin introduced the expression, “ motiona 
of the sensoiium ” 
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an encroachment of metaphysics to ascribe to the ^^inind” a sub- 
stantiality of its own in addition to that of matter ^The conception 
of matter as that of a body which is m itself dead and needs mind 
or spirit as its moving principle, is an arbitrary and false abstrac- 
tion experience shows that matter moves itself and lives It is 
]ust Descartes’ mechanics which has proved this, says Lamettrie, 
and therefore the inevitable consequence of this mechanics is mate- 
rialism And that all psychical life is only one of the functions of 
the body, is evident fiom the fact that not a single content is found 
in the mental life which is not due to the excitation of some one of 
the senses If we think of a man as the Church Father Arnobius 
proposed, — so writes Lamettrie/ to establish his sensualism which 
had developed from Locke, — who from his birth on had been excluded 
from all connection with his kind, and restiicted to the experience 
of a few senses, we should find m him no other ideational contents 
than those biought to him through 3 ust these senses 
6. Less important m principle, but all the more widely extended 
in the literary woild, were the other re-shapings which Locke’s 
doctrine experienced m France Voltcme, who domesticated it 
among his countrymen by his Letties siir les Aiyglms, gave it a com- 
pletely sensuahstic stamp, and even showed himself — though with 
sceptical reserve — not disinclined to entrust to the Creator the 
powei of pioviding the I, which is a corporeal body, with the 
capacity of thinking also This sceptical sensualism became 
the fundamental note of the French Enlightenment ^ OonMlac, 
who at the beginning had only expounded Locke’s doctrine and 
defended it against other systems, professed his adherence to this 
sceptical sensualism in hxs influential Tmiti des Sensations 
'Whatever the mind may be, the content of its conscious activities 
is derived solely from sense-perception Condillac develops the 
theory of associational psychology in connection with the fiction 
of a statue, which, equipped only with capacity of sensation, receives 
one after another the excitations of the different senses which are 
added to it, and by this means gradually unfolds an intellectual 
life like that of man Here the fundamental idea is that the mere 
co-existence of different sensations in the same consciousness brings 
with it of itself the sensation of then 'i elation to each other and to the 


Ci* also above, p 226, 


^ At the close of the Jhstoire Naturelle de Vime 
note 1 

of thought asserts itself also lu the hegmnings of aesthetic 
f ^ the principle that the essence of all art consists m the 

r conception was JS BaUeux 

treatise, Lea Beaux Arts ridmts d nn mhne Bnnoipe 
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object 07 the self In accordance with this principle the process is 
depicted by whii!^ all the manifold psychical activities become 
unfolded out of perception in the theoretical senes, by virtue of the 
differences in intensity and in repetition of sensations, there grow 
successively attention, recognising recollection, distinction, com- 
parison, judgment, inference, imagination, and expectation of the 
future, and finally with the help of signs, especially those of 
language, arise abstraction and the gxasping of general piinciples 
But in addition to sensation, perception has also the feeling-element 
of pleasure and pain, and out of this, in connection with the move- 
ment of ideas, develop desire, love and hate, hope, fear,^ and — as 
the result of all such changes of the practical consciousness — 
finally, the moral will So knowledge and moiality grow upon the 
soil of the sensibility 

This systematic construction had great success The systematic 
impulse, which was repressed in the metaphysical field (of § 34, 7), 
thiew itself with all the gi eater energy upon this ‘‘analysis of the 
human mind^^ as a substitute , and as Condillac himself had already 
woven many acute observations into his exposition of the develop- 
ment process, so a whole throng of adherents found opportunity to 
take part in the completion of this structure by slight changes and 
shif tings of the phases, by innovations in nomenclature and by 
more or less valuable deductions The G-overnment of the Ee\olu- 
tion recognised as philosophy only this study of the empirical 
development of intelligence, and Destutt de Ti acy gave it later the 
name “ Ideology So it came about that at the beginning of our 
century philosophers were in France usually called ideologists 

7 With reference to the nature of the mind in which these trans- 
f 01 matrons of sensation {sentii ) were held to take place, a great part 
of the ideologists remained by Condillac’s positivistic reserve , others 
went on from Voltaire’s problematical to Lamettiue’s assertive mate- 
rialism, — at first, m Hartley’s fashion emphasising the thorough- 
going dependence of combinations of ideas upon nervous processes, 
then with express maintenance of the materiality of the psychical 
activities This development is most clearly to be seen in the case 
of Didei'Ot He set out from the position of Shaftesbury and Locke, 
but the sensualistic literature became more potent from step to step 


1 In the development of the practical series of conscious acts, the influence of 
Descartes’ and Spinoza’s theory of the emotions and passions asserted itself 
with Condillac and his disciples, as also in part among the English associar 
tional psychologists 

2 It IS not impossible that this nomenclature in case of de Tracy was intended 
to he the counterpart to Eichte’s “ Wissenschaftslehie,” —Science of Knowl- 
edge (cf. helow, Part VI ch 2) 
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in the Editor of the Eiicyclopeedia , he followed up the hypotheses 
of hylozoisin^ (ct below, § 34, 9), and finally took part in the com 
position of the Syst^me de la Nature This work set foith the 
human psychical activities within the framework of its metaphysics 
as the fine invisible motions of the nerves, and treated their genetic 
proeess 3ust as Lamettrie had done Among the later ideologists 
Gcthams is prominent in this respect by the newness of his physio 
logical point of view, he takes account of the progress of natuial 
science in so far as to seek the conditions of the nerves, to which 
man’s psychical states (le moral) must be referred, no longer merely 
in mechanical motions, but in chemical changes Ideation is the 
secietion of the brain, just as other secretions are produced by other 
organs 

In opposition to this, another line of ideology held fast to Locke’s 
principle that all content of ideas may indeed be due to the senses, 
hut that in the functions directed toward combining such content 
the peculiar character of the mind’s nature shows itself. The leader 
of this line of thought was Bonnet He, too, in a manner similar to 
that of Condillac, adopts the mode of consideration commended by 
Lamettrie, adverting to Arnobius, but he is much too well-schooled 
as an investigator of Nature to fail to see that sensation can never 
be resolved into elements of motion, that its relation to physical 
states IS synthetic, but not analytic Hence he sees in the mechanism 
of the nervous system only the causa occasionahs for the spontaneous 
'teaction of the mind, and the substantiality of the mind seems to him 
to be proved by the wiity of consciousness He connects with this 
theory all sorts of fantastic hypotheses ^ Beligious ideas speak in 
his assumption of the immaterial mind-substance, but sensualism 
admits an activity of this substance only m connection with the 
body ; for this leason, in order to explain immoitality and the un- 
interrupted activity of the mind, Bonnet helps himself by the 
hypothesis of an sethereal body which is joined essentially with the 
soul and takes on a coarser material external organism, according to 
its dwelling-place in each particular case 

This union of sensualism with the maintenance of self-suhsistent 
substantiality and capacity of reaction on the part of the mind 
passed over to Bonnet’s countryman, Rousseau, who combated with 
its aid the psychological theories of the Encyclopaedists. He found 
that this characteristic o[uality of the mind, the unity of its function, 
evinces itself in feeling {sentiment), and opposed this oiuginal natu- 


1 The decisive transitioii-wiiting is WAUmlerVs 

2 In the Bctlin^^n^sies Bhilosopliiques. 
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ralness of its essence to the cold and indifferent mechanism of ideas, 
which would debase the mind to an unconditional dependence upon 
the outer world The feeling of individuality lebelled with him 
against a doctrine according to which there is nothing m man’s 
consciousness but the play, as if upon an indiffeient stag<*5 of a mass 
of foreign contents accidentally coming together, which mute and 
then separate again He wished to bring out the thought that it is 
not the case that the mental life merely takes place within us, but 
that it IS rather true that we are ourselves present as actively detei- 
mining personalities This conviction dictated Ilousscau’s opposi- 
tion to the intellectualistic Enlightenment, which in the sensualibm 
of Condillac and of the Encyclopsedists wished to regard man’s innei 
life as only a mechanical product of sensational elements excited 
from without to psychological atomism Eousseau opposes the 
principle of the Monadology, 

111 the same manner, and perhaps not without influence from 
Eousseau in his arguments, St Martin raised his voice against the 
pie vailing system of Condillac; he even came out of Ins mystical 
retieat to protest in the sessions of the Ecoles JSformales^ against 
the superficiality of sensualism The ideologists, he says, talk a 
great deal about human nature, but instead of observing it they 
devote their energies to put it together (composer) 

8 The Scottish philosophei s are the psychological opponents of 
sensualism in all its foims The common ground on which tins 
contrast developed is that of psychology regarded as philosophy. 
For Reid, also, and his disciples seek the task of philosophy in the 
investigation of man and his mental capacities , indeed, they fixed 
still more energetically and one-sidedly than the various schools of 
their opponents the methodical point of view that all philosophy 
must be empirical psychology But this view of the human physi- 
cal activity and its development is diametrically opposed to that 
of the sensualists The latter hold the simple, the former the com- 
plex, tjie latter the individual ideas, the foiiner the 3udgments, the 
latter the sensuous, the former the internal, the latter the particular, 
the former the general, to be the original content of the mind’s 
activity Eeid acknowledges that Berkeley’s idealism and Hume’s 
scepticism are as correct consequences from Locke’s piinciple as is 
Hartley’s materialism , but just the absurdity of these consequences 
refutes the principle 

In opposition to this, Eeid will now apply the Baconian method 
of induction to the facts of inner perception in order to attain by an 


1 Siances des i?c iVcm , III. 61 ft. 
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analysis of these to the onginal Uuthsj which are given from, the 
beginning in connection with the natuie of the human mind, and 
which assert themselves in the development of its activities as 
determining pnwajpZes Thus, putting aside all help of physiology, 
the fundamental science psychology shall be perfected as a kind of 
natural science of inner obseivation In the solution of this task, 
Reid himself, and after him especially Dugald Stewart, develop a 
considerable breadth and comprehensiveness of vision in the appre- 
hension of the inner processes and a great acuteness in the analysis 
of their essential content a multitude of valuable observations on 
the genetic processes of the mental life is contained m their exten- 
sive investigations And yet these investigations lack in fruitful- 
ness of ideas as well as in energetically comprehensive cogency 
Foi they everywhere confuse the demonstiation of that which can 
be discovered as universally valid content in the psychical func- 
tions, with the assumption that this is also genetically the original 
and determining and since this philosophy has no other principle 
than that of psychological fact, it regards without criticism all that 
can in this manner be demonstrated to be actual content of mental 
activity, self-evident t'iuth The sum-total of these principles is 
designated as common sense, and as such is held to form the supreme 
rule for all philosophical knowledge 
9 In the philosophy of the German Enlightenment all these 
tendencies mingle with the after-workings of the Cartesian and 
Leibuizian rationalism The twofold tendency in the method of 
this latter system had taken on a fixed systematic form through 
the agency of Chiistian Wolff Accoiding to him, all subjects 
should be regarded both from the point of view of the eternal 
truths and from that of the contingent truths for every province 
of reality there is a knowledge through conceptions and another 
through facts, an a prion science proceeding from the intellect and 
an a posteriori science aiising from perception These two sciences 
were to combine in the result in such a way that, for example, em- 
pirical psychology must show the actual existence in fact of all 
those activities which, m rational psychology, were deduced from 
the metaphysical conception of the soul, and from the '^faculties’’ 
resulting from this conception On the other hand, following Leib- 
niz s precedent, the distinction m value of the two modes of knowl- 
edge was so far retained as to regard only the intellectual knowledge 
as clear and distinct insight, while empirical (or, as they said at 
hat time, historical) knowledge was regarded as a more or less 
obscure and confused idea of things. 

Psychologically, the two kinds of knowledge were divided, in 
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accordance with, the Cartesian model, into the idece innatoe and the 
idece advent iticB Yet Wolff himself, agreeably to the metaphysical 
direction of his thought, laid less weight upon the genetic element. 
But the opposite was the case with his adherents and opponents, 
who were already standing under the influence of the French and 
English theories The general course of the development was that 
the importance which Leibniz and Wolff had conceded to empiricism 
was increased more and more by the penetration of the Lockian 
principles. The psychological method gained the preponderance 
over the inetaphysico-ontological step by step, and within the psy- 
chological method increasing concessions were made to sensualism, 
of such a nature that ultimately not only earnest men of science 
like Eudiger and Lossius, but especially a great part of the “popu- 
lai philosophers ” supported completely the doctrine that all human 
ideas arise from sense-perception The motley and irregular series 
of stages in which this process completed itself has only a literary- 
historical interest,^ because no new arguments came to light in con- 
nection with it 

Only one of these men used the psychologico-epistemological 
dualism which prevailed in the German philosophy of the Enlight- 
enment, to make an original and fruitful turn Heinrich LambeH, 
who was fully abreast of the natural science of his time, had 
grown into intelligent sympathy with the mathematico-logical 
method as completely as he had into an insight into the worth of 
experience and in the phenomenology of his Hew Organon, in 
attempting to fix the limits for the psychological significance of 
these two elements of knowledge, he disposed the mixture of the 
a priori and a posteuori constituents requisite for knowing reality, 
in a way that led to the distinction qffoim and content in ideas The 
content-elements of thought, he taught, can be given only by per- 
ception but their mode of connection, the form of relation which 
is thought between them, is not given from without, but is a proper 
activity of the mind This distinction could be read out of Lockers 
ambiguous exposition ^ but no one had conceived it so sharply and 
precisely from this point of view as Lambert And this point of 
view was of great importance for the genetic consideration of the 
ideas of the human mind It followed from it, that it was neither 
possible to derive the content from the mere form, nor the form of 
knowledge from the content The first refuted the logical rational- 


1 Cf W. Windelband, Gesch d neueren Fhilosophie, I §§ 63-65 

2 Cf the demonstration in G Hartenstein, LocTce'^s Lehie von der mensch- 
lichen JSrkenntnias in Vergleichung mit Leibmz^ Kntik derselben (Leips 
1861, Abhandl d sachs Ges d Wissensch*). 
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ism with which Wolff would spin all ontology and metaphysics out 
from the most general principles of logic, and ultimately from the 
•one piinciple of contradiction , the other took the basis away from 
sensualism, which thought that with the contents of perception the 
knowledge also of then relations was immediately given. Out of 
this grew for the “impiovement of metaphysics^^ the task of dis- 
solving out these relating forms from the total mass of experience, 
and of making clear then relation to content But Lambert sought 
in vain for a single unifying principle for this purpose,^ and his 
Ai finally contented itself with making a collection 
of them not based on any internal principle 

10 While all these theories as to the origin of human ideas were 
flying about in the literary market, the reconciling word upon the 
problem of innate ideas had been long spoken, but was waiting in a 
manuscript m the Hanoverian library foi the powerful effect which 
its publication was to produce Leihmz, in his Nowoeaux Essms^ 
had provided the Lockian ideology with a critical commentary in 
detail, and had embodied within it the deepest thoughts of his phi- 
losophy and the finest conclusions of his Monadology. 

Among the arguments with which Locke combated the doctrine 
that ideas were innate, had been that with which he maintained 
that there could be nothing in the mind of which the mind knew 
nothing This principle had also been pronounced by him ^ in the 
form that the soul thinks not always By this principle the Car- 
tesian definition of the soul as a res oogitans was brought into ques- 
tion • for the essential characteristic of a substance cannot be denied 
it at any moment In this sense the question had been often dis- 
cussed between the schools Leibniz, however, was pointed by his 
Monadology to a peculiar mtei mediate position Since, in his view, 
the soul, like every monad, is a “representing ” power, it must have 
perceptions at every moment but since all monads, even those 
whiclL-constitute matter, are souls, these perceptions cannot pos- 
sibly all be clear and distmct. The solution of the problem lies, 
therefore, again in the conception of unconscious 'i epresentations or 
petites pei ceptions (cf above, § 31) The soul (as every monad) 
always has ideas or representations, but not always conscious, not 
distinct ideas, its life Jhe development 

.coascious, of the obscure and confused to clear 

In this aspect Leibniz now introduced an extremely significant 

the w&of^theSr^^ interesting correspondence with Kant, prmted in 
* Essdy IL 1, 10 t 
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conception into psydiology and epistemology He distinguished /| 
between the states in which the soul meiely has ideas, and those in I 
which it is conscious of them The formei he designated as percep- * 
tion, the lattei as apperception^ He understood, therefore, by 
apperception the piocess by which unconscious, obscure, and con- 
fused representations are raised into clear and distinct consciousness, 
and theieby recognised by the soul as its own and appropriated by 
self-consciousness The genetic piocess of the psychical life consists 
in the changing of unconscious into conscious 'i ep'i esentations or ideas, 
in taking up perceptions into the clearness and distinctness of self- 
consciousness In the light of the Monadology Leibniz’s methodo- 
logical view of the empirical or contingent tiuths (cf § 00, 7) took 
on a peculiar colouring The fact that the monads have no windows 
makes it impossible to conceive of perception metaphysically as a 
working of things upon the soul ^ the ideas of sense, or sense-i>res- 
entations, must rather be thought as activities which the soul, by 
virtue of the pre-established harmony, develops in an obscure and 
confused manner (as petites peiceptions)^ and the transformation 
which takes place in them can be regarded only as a process of 
making them distinct and of clearing them up, — as a taking up into 
self-consciousness, as apperception 

Sensibility and under standing ^ the distinction between which with 
Leibniz coincides with that of different degrees of clearness and 
distinctness, have, therefore, in his view, the same content, only 
that the former has in obscure and confused representation 
what the latter possesses as clear and distinct ITothing comes 
into the soul from without; that which it consciously lepresents 
has been already unconsciously contained within it and on the 
other hand, the soul cannot bring forth anything in its conscious 
ideas which has not been within it from the beginning Hence 
Leibniz must decide that in a certain sense, that is, unconsciously, 
all ideas are innate , and that in another sense, that is, consciously, no 
idea is innate in the human souL He designates this relation, which \ 
had been previously sketched in the principles of the Monadology, 
by the name victual innateness of ideas 

This thought, which is at once treated as the controllmg point of 
view at the opening of the New Essays, is earned out especially 
with reference to the universal or eternal truths This was indeed 
the bnrning question , here the one party (the Heo-Platonists, and 
in part the Cartesians) maintained that these were innate actu- 

1 Priwc, de la Nat et de la Grtce, 4, where the relationship with the Lockian 
reflection comes out strongly , Nom Ess II 9, 4 

® N E^IV. 4, 6 
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ally/^ as fully formed (feitige) tiuths, tlie others (Hobbes, and 
m part Locke) would explain them from the co-operation of sensa- 
tional elements, Leibniz, however, carries out the thought that 
such principles are contained already in pei ception, as petites pei cep- 
tionSj that is, as the involuntary forms of relating thought, but that 
after this unconscious employment of them they are apperceived, 
that is, raised to clear and distinct consciousness and so lecognised 
in connection with experience The form of the soul’s activity 
which IS afterwards brought to clearness and distinctness of intel- 
lectual apprehension as a universal principle, an eternal truth, 
inheres already in the sensuous representation, though unclear and 
confused Hence while Locke had appropriated for his own use the 
scholastic principle nihil est in intellectu quod non faei it in sensu, 
Leibniz adds thereto nisi intellectus ipse ^ 

11. When the Nouveaux Essais were printed in 1765, they excited 
great attention Lessing was translating them That the life of 
the soul transcends all that is clear and distinctly conscious, and is 
yooted in obscurely presaged depths, was an insight of the highest 
value for the literature which was 3 ust struggling out of the intel- 
lectual dryness of the Enlightenment, and out of insipid correctness 
to an unfolding full of genius, — and an insight all the more valua- 
ble as coming from the same thmker that Germany honoured as the 
father and hero of its Enlightenment In this direction Leibniz 
worked especially upon Herder we see it not only in his aesthetic 
views, ^ but still more in his prize essay On the Knowing and Feel- 
ing of the Human Soul ” 

Tinder the preponderance of the methodological point of view, the 
Leibnizo-Wolfdan school had strained the opposition between rational 
and empirical knowledge as far as possible, and had treated under- 
standing and sensibility as two separate faculties The Beilin 
Academy had wished to see the mutual relation of these two sepa- 
rated powers, and the share which each has in human knowledge, 
investigated Herder played the true Leibmz — as the latter had 
developed himself m the Houveaux Essais — against the prevailing 
system of the schools when he emphasised in his treatise the living 
unity of man’s psychical life, and showed that sensibility and under- 
standing are not two different sources of knowledge, but only the 
different stages of one and the same living activity with which the 
monad comprehends the universe within itself. All the ideas with 
which the soul raises itself in its development, step by step^ from the 
consciousness of its immediate environment to the knowledge of 


1 l^ouv, E8$ II, 1, 2, 


2 Cf, pnncipally the fourth Kntische W(McUn. 
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the harmony of the universe, are innate within the soul as internal 
poweis This deeper unity of sensibility and understanding, Herder 
called feeling j and in this also m his inquiry as to the Origin of 
Language,'^ he found the function which embraces all senses like a 
unity, and by means of which the psycho-physical mechanism of 
producing and hearing sounds {Tonens and Hoiens) is raised to 
become the expression of thought 

12 More important still was another effect of the work of Leib- 
niz It was no less a thinker than Kant who undertook to build up 
the doctrine of the Koumaux JSssais into a system of epistemology 
(cf § 34, 12) The Konigsberg philosopher was stimulated by that 
work to one of the most important turns in his development, and 
completed it in his Inaugural Dissertation ^ He had already grown 
out of the Wolffian school-metaphysics and had been long employed 
with the examination of the empirical theories, and yet could not 
satisfy himself with them ^ On the contraiy, he was proceeding in 
the direction of establishing metaphysics upon a new basis, and was 
following Lambert^s attempts to make a beginning at the woik in 
connection with the distinction of form and content in knowledge 
Now Leibniz showed with reference to the “eternal truths” that 
they inhered already as involuntary relatuig foims within sense 
experience itself, to be raised and brought to clear and distinct con- 
sciousness by the reflection of the understanding This principle of 
virtual innateness is the nerve of Kant's Inaugwal Dissertation the 
metaphysical truths lie in the soul as laws of its activity,® to enter 
into actiye function on occasion of experience, and then to become 
object and content of the knowledge of the understanding 

Kant now applies this point of view in a new and fruitful manner 
to sensuous knowledge From methodical reasons he opposed this to 
intellectual knowledge much more sharply even than the Wolffians 
but on this account the question for him was, whether theie are 
perhaps in the world of the senses just such original form-relations 
as had been pointed out in the intellectual world by Leibniz and 
recognised by Kant himself (cf § 8, and the whole Sectio lY of the 
treatise De mundi sensibilis et intelligibilis forma et pr i 7 ici 2 ')iis) and 
thus he disGOveied the “pure Forms of the sensibility” — space and 
time They are not innate in the ordinary sense, but acquired, yet 
not abstracted from the data of sensibility, but ab tpsa mentis 

1 The dependence of this essay upon the Nowoeaux JSssais has been shown by 
W Windelband, Vieitelrahrschr f wissensch Philos^ 1 , 1876, pp 234 f£ 

2 This IS best proved by the essay which apparently stands farthest removed 
from metaphysics, The Dreams of a Ghost Seer Cf, also Part VI ch 1 

® De Mundx Sens et Int , § 0 dantur per ipsam naturam intellectus, Ot 
§ 8, also the corollary to § 3 ^ ^ 
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actione secundv/m perpetuas leges sensa $ua coordinante [from the 
very action of the mind co-ordinating its sensations according to 
lierpetual laws], and like the intellectual Porms they aie recognised 
by attending to the inind^s activity on occasion of experience, — the 
business of mathematics 

Anothei formulation was given to the principle of virtual innate- 
ness by Teteus He wrote his essays on human natme and its 
development under the impiession leceived from Kant’s Inauguml 
Disseitation He, too, declares that the ^^acts of thought” aie the 
first original i elation-thoughts {Veilmltnissgedanken) we learn 
them by applying them when we think, and thus they prove 
themselves to be the natwal laws of tlioiight The universal prin- 
ciples which lie at the basis of all philosophical knowledge are, 
accoidingly, “subjective necessities” in which the essential nature 
of the thinkmg soul itself comes to consciousness 

§ 34. Knowledge of the Outer World 

The backgiound of all these theories is their epistemological pur- 
pose This, however, assumes from the beginning a somewhat 
nariower place undei the presupposition of the naive realism which 
became attached to the Cartesian metaphysics The principle of 
the cogito ergo sum made the self-knowledge of the mind’s nature 
appeal as the original certainty, as that which was self-evident and 
immediately free from doubt, but the greater the difPeience in kind 
which was conceived to exist between the world of consciousness 
and that of space and bodies, the greater the difficulties that pre- 
sented themselves with reference to the possibility of knowing tins 
latter woild This fact was taught at once by the metaphysical 
development immediately after Descartes (cf § 31), and the same 
was now repeated in the most vaiious forms in connection with the 
translation of these same thoughts into the language of empiiical 
psychology and sensualism 

There is thus in the epistemology of modern philosophy from its 
beginning a supoionly attributed to inner experience^ by virtue of 
which knowledge of the outer world becomes problematical In this an 
after-working of the miuism, with which the Middle Ages had 
ended, asserts itself throughout the whole extent of modern thought 
as a determining mode of view the heterogeneity of the outer 
and inner worlds gives the mind a proud feeling of a substantial 
quality peculiar to itself as contrasted with things, but at the same 
time a certain degree of uncertainty and doubtfulness m orienting 
itself in this world which is to it strange and foreign. In this way 
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the very statement of the fundamental problem in the philosophy of 
the Enlightenment shows itself to be an echo of that deepening 
of the mind within itself, that placing of consciousness upon an inde- 
pendent basis ovei against the outer woild, with which the ancient 
philosophy ended its course In this was rooted the power of the 
Augustiniau spiiit over modern philosophy 
1 The preponderance of the innei experience asserts itself very 
strongly also with Locke, although in principle he placed sensation 
and reflection upon an equality psychologically, and in his genetic 
theory even made the latter dependent upon the former But in 
assigning the epistemological values this relation is at once reversed 
in the spirit of the Cartesian principles For the dualism of finite 
substances which the great French metaphysician had propounded is 
quietly introduced by Locke in conjunction with the dualism of the 
sources of experience sensation is designed to furnish knowledge of 
the corpoieal outer world, reflection to give knowledge of the activities 
of the mind itself and in this consideration it is naturally found 
that the latter is much moi:e suited to its task than the former 
Our knowledge of our own states is intuitive and the most certain of 
all , and with a knowledge of our states we are at the same time 
perfectly and undoubtedly sure of our own existence also Locke 
presents this doctrine of the certamty of knowledge of self with 
an almost verbal adherence to Descartes ^ With reference to our 
knowledge of the coipoieal world, on the other hand, his attitude 
IS much more reserved Such a knowledge is possible only through 
sensation, and although it still deserves the name knowledge, it yet 
lacks complete certainty and adequacy Primarily, it is only the 
presence of the idea in the mind that is intuitively certain , that a 
thing corresponds to the idea is not intuitively certain, and demon- 
stration can at most teach that theie is a thing there, but can 
predicate nothing concerning this thing 

To be sure, Locke is not at all m agreement with himself on this 
point In connection with his theory of the ideas of sensation, he 
adopts the doctrine of the intellectual nature of the sense qualities 
quite in the form worked out by Descartes (cf. § 31, 2), designates 
them happily by the distinction of primary and secondary qualities, 
adds, as tertiary qualities, such powers as express the relation of one 
body to another, declares primary qualities to be those which really 
belong to bodies in themselves, and reckons, also, impenetrability 
in this class, in addition to those assigned to it by Descartes As 
compared with the doctrine of Hobbes, this is in its essence a 


1 Essay IV 9, 3. 
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decided relapse into the mode of thought of Democritus and Epicurus^ 
as IS shown, also, in the fact that Locke follows the theoiy of 
images in tracing stimulations to the affection of the neives by 
minute particles stieamiug out fioin objects,^ On the whole, there- 
fore, the fundamental Caitesian basis of mathematical knowledge 
of Natuie is heie leaihimed and even moie widely extended 

But Locke’s decision iii connection with his analysis of the idea 
of substance has an entirely different puiport Like Occam, he 
distinguishes from intuitive knowledge and knowledge given by 
sensation, demonstrative knowledge this has to do, not with the 
relation of ideas to the outer woild, but with the relation of ideas 
to one anothei In its value as knowledge it stands after the intui- 
tive, but superior to the sensitive^ Demonstrative thinking is then 
conceived of entirely teTmiinBtically^ something as in the case of 
Hobbes, as a reckoning with concept signs The necessity attach- 
ing to the demonstration holds only within the woild of ideas , it 
concerns, as one class, general or abstract ideas to which no proper 
reality coi responds in natara leiumn If ideas are once present, 
judgments may be foimed coiiceining the relations which exist 
between them, quite apart from any leference to the things them- 
selves, and it is with such judgments alone that demonstrative 
knowledge has to do Such “complex” ideas are tjiought-things, 
which, alter they have been fixed by definition, can enter into the 
union with otheis detei mined in each case by the respective con- 
tents, without thereby acquiiing any relation to the outside world 
Among these modes of union, that which is expressed by the idea 
of substance (the category of inherence) is conspicuous in an especial 
mannei For all othei contents and relations can be thought only 
as belonging to some substance This relation, therefore, has Eeality, 
— the idea of substance is, according to Locke’s expression, ectypal, 
— but only in the sense that ^e are forced to assume areal substrate 
for the modes given in particular ideas, without being able to make 
any assertion as to what this substrate itself is Substance is the 
supportei, itself unknown, of known qualities, which we have occa- 
sion to assume belong together 

This view that substances are unknowable does not, indeed, 
hinder Locke from taking in hand at another passage,^ in an entirely 
Cartesian fashion, a division of all substances into “ cogitative and 
incogitative.” On the other hand, he applies the view to his treat- 

\ 8, 7 ff Cf also B Riittenauer, Zur Vorgeschichte des Idealismus 

und Kntimmm cFreiburg, 1882), and Geil, op at, pp 66 ff. 

2 ib, PV“ 2* 

8 Ib II 2a, 29 , ly 10, 9 
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ment of the cogito ergo sum This principle he carries over entirely 
from the metaphysical realm into that of empirical psychology 
Self-ceitainty is for him that of the internal sense intuition in 
this case refers only to our states and activities, not to our essence , 
it shows us, indeed, immediately and without doubt, that we are, 
but not what we are The question as to the substance of the soul 
(and accordingly the question also as to its relation to the body) is 
as incapable of an answer as the question as to the “ what ” of any 
substance whatever 

Nevertheless, Locke holds it to be possible to gain a demonstratim 
certainty of the existence of God Tor this purpose he adopts the 
first of the Cartesian proofs (cf § 30, 5) in a somewhat modified 
foim, and adds the ordinary cosmological argument An infinite, 
eternal, and perfect being must be thought, an ultimate cause of 
finite substances of which man intuitively knows himself to be one. 

So manifold and full of contradictions are the motifs which cross 
in Lockers doctrine of knowledge The exposition, apparently so 
easy and transparent, to which he diluted Cartesianism, glides over 
and away from the eddies which come up out of the dark depths of 
its histoiical presuppositions Eut as the ambiguous, indeterminate 
nature of his psychology unfolded itself in the antithesis in the fol- 
lowing developments, so, too, this epistemological metaphysics offered 
points of departoe for the most varied tiansforinations. 

2 The very first of these shows an audacious energy of one-sided- 
ness m contrast with the mdecisiveness of Locke. Bei Mey brought 
the ascendency of inner experience to complete dominance by putting 
an end to the wavering position which Locke had taken upon the 
question as to the knowledge of bodies This he did with the aid 
of his extieme Nominalism and with a return to the doctrines of 
Hobbes He demolished the conception of corporeal substance Ac- 
coiding to the distinction of piimary and secondary qualities, it was 
held that a part of that complex of ideas which perception presents 
us as a body should be separated out, and another part retained as 
alone real, but this distinction, as Hobbes had already taught 
(cf § 31, 2), is in the nature of the case erroneous The mathe- 
matical ” qualities of bodies are as truly ideas within us as the 
sense qualities, and Berkeley had demonstrated exactly this point 
with analogous arguments in his Theory of Vision He attacks the 
warrant of the distinction of Descartes (and of Democritus). But 
while, according to this view, all qualities of bodies without excep- 
tion are ideas in us, Locke has retained as their real supporter a 
superfluous unknowabfe substance” ; in a similar way others speak 
of matter as the substrate of sensible qualities 
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But in all these cases, says Berkeley, it is demanded of us to 
regard an abstraction as the only actual reality Abstract ideas, 
however, do not exist, — they do not exist even in the mind, to say 
nothing of existing in natm a rei um Locke was then quite right in 
saying that no one could know this substance no one can even 
think it, it is a fiction of the schools For the naive consciousness, 
for common sense, whose cause Berkeley professes to maintain 
against the artificial subtlety of philosophers, bodies are ^u&t exactly 
what IS perceived, no moie and no less, it is only the philosoplieis 
who seek for something else behind what is perceived, — something 
mysterious, abstract, of which they themselves cannot say what it 
is For the unperverted mind, body is what one sees, touches, 
tastes, smells, and hears its esse is pei^cipi 

Body IS then nothing but a complex of ideas If we abstract from 
a cheny all the qualities which can be perceived through any of the 
senses, what is left ^ Nothing The idealism which sees in a body 
nothing farther than a bundle of ideas is the view of the common 
man , it should be that of philosophers also Bodies possess no- 
other reality than that of being peiceived It is false to suppose 
that there is in addition to this a substance inherent within them, 
which appears ” in their qualities* They are nothing but the sum 
of these qualities 

In reply to the question that lies close at hand, in what the differ- 
ence consists between the “reaP^ or actual body and that which is 
only imagined or dreamed of, if all bodies are only perceived, 
Berkeley answers with a spiritualistic metaphysics. The ideas 
which constitute the existence of the outer woild are activities of 
spirits Of the two Cartesian worlds only one has substantial 
existence , only the 7 es cogitantes are real substances, the res extensos 
are their ideas But to finite spirits the ideas are gimn, and the 
origin of all ideas is to be sought only in the infinite Spirit, 111 Qod. 
The reality of bodies consists, therefore, m this, that their ideas are 
communicated by God to finite spirits, and the oider of succession 
in which God habitually does this we call laws of Nature Hence 
Bishop Berkeley finds no metaphysical difficulty 1x1 supposing that 
God undei certain circumstances departs from the usual order for 
some especial end, and in this case man speaks of miracles* On the 
other hand, a body is unreal which is presented only in the indi- 
vidual mind according to the mechanism of memory or imagination, 
and without being at the same time communicated to the mind by 
God. And finally, since the actual corporeal world is thus changed 
into a system of ideas willed by God> the purposiveness which its 
arrangement and the orde? of its changes exhibit gives rise to no 
further problem. 
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The parallelism between this inference from Locke and that 
which Malebranche had drawn from Descaites is unmistakable , and 
Malebranche and Berkeley are also at one in holding that God alone 
IS the active force in the world, and that no individual thing is 
efficiently operative (cf § 31, 8) It is extremely inteiesting lo see 
how the extreme Eealism of the Fienchman and the extreme 
Nominalism of the Englishman amount to the same thing The 
giounds on which the views are based could not be more different 
the result is the same For what still separated the two could be 
easily removed out of the way This was proved by a contempoiaiy 
and countryman of Berkeley’s, Arthur Qolliei (1680-1732) in his 
interesting treatise Olavis Umva sails ^ Malebranche,^ indeed, as a 
Cartesian, had not diiectly demurred to the leality of the corporeal 
woild, but had held that we could understand the knowledge of this 
world by man, only on the hypothesis that the ideas of bodies in 
God are the common oiiginal, in accordance with which God pro- 
duces, on the one hand, the actual bodies, and, on the other, the 
ideas of these bodies in finite minds Collier showed now that in 
this theory the reality of the corporeal world played a completely 
superfluous r61e since no actual relation between the corporeal 
world and human ideas is assumed, the value of human ideas foi 
knowledge remains quite the same if we posit only an ideal cor- 
poreal world in God, and regard this as the real object of human 
knowledge 

The idealism, which proceeded in this way from the cogito eigo 
sum along several paths, was attended by still another paradox as 
a by-product, which is occasionally mentioned in the literature of 
the eighteenth century without any definite name or form. Each 
individual mind has certain, intuitive knowledge only of itself and 
of its states, nor does it know anything of other minds except 
through ideas, which refer primarily to bodies and by an argument 
from analogy are interpreted to indicate minds If, however, the 
whole corporeal world is only an idea in the mind, every individual 
IS ultimately certain only of his own existence , the reality of all 
else, all other minds not excluded, is problematical and cannot be 
demonstrated This doctrine was at that time designated as 
Egoism^ now it is usually called Solipsism It is a metaphysical 

1 The alternative title of the book reads, A New Inquiry aftei Tmth, 'being 
a Demonstration of the Non-Existence or Impossibility of an External World 
(Lond 1123) It was edited together with Berkeley’s treatise in the German 
“ Collection of the JPnncipal Writings which deny the Beahty of then own 
Body ( //) and of the whole Comreal World,'' by Eschenhaeh (Rostock, 1766) 

3 Whose doctrine had become known m England by the agency especially of 
John Norris {Essai d'un Theorie du Monde IdM, Lond 1704), 
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sport which, must be left to the taste of the individual, for the 
solipsist refutes himself by beginning to prove his doctrine to 
otheis 

Thus, following in the tram of the MeditationSy in which Descartes 
recognised self-consciousness as the rescuing rock in the sea of 
doubt, the result was finally reached which Kant later characterised 
as a scandal to philosophy , namely, that a proof was demanded for 
the reality of the outer world, and none adequate could be found 
The Fiench materialists declared that Berkeley's doctrine was an 
insane delusion, but was irrefutable 

3 The transformation of Locke’s doctrine by Berkeley leads 
farther in a direct line to Hume's theory of knowledge To the 
nominalistic denial of abstract ideas the penetrative and profound 
Scot attached his distinction of all intellectual functions into ira- 
piessions, and ideas which are copies of impressions, and coincident 
with his distinction is that of intuitive and demonstrative knowl- 
edge Each kind of knowledge has its own kind of certainty. 
Intuitive knowledge consists simply in the animation of actually 
present impressions What impressions I have, I can declare with 
absolute certainty I can make no mistake in this, in so far as I 
keep within the bounds of simply statmg that I have a perception 
possessing this oi that simple or complex content, without adding 
any conceptions which would put any intei pretation upon this 
content 

As among the most important of these impressions which have 
immediate intuitive certainty Hume reckons the relations in space 
and time of the contents of sensation, — the fixing of the oo-exist- 
ence or succession of elementary impressions The spatial order in 
which the contents of perception present themselves is undoubtedly 
given immediately with the contents themselves, and we likewise 
possess a sure impression as to whether the different contents are 
perceived at the same time or in succession Contiguity in space 
and time is therefore intuitively given together with the impres- 
sions, and of these facts the human mind possesses a knowledge 
which IS perfectly certain and in nowise to be questioned Only, 
in characterising Hume’s doctrine, it must not be forgotten that 
this absolutely certain matter-of-fact quality, which belongs to 
impressions, is solely that of their presence as mental states In 
this meaning and restriction intuitive knowledge embraces not only 
the facts of inner experience, but also those of outer experience, but 
at the price of recognising that the latter are properly only species 
of the former, — a knowledge, that is, of mental states 

Contiguity in space and time is, however, but the most elementary 
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form of association between perceptions , besides tins Hume leckons 
two other laws, those of resemblance (or contrast, respectively) and 
causality As regards the former of these two forms of relation, 
we have a clear and distinct impression of the likeness or unlike- 
ness of sensations, and of the different degrees of these ; it consists 
in the knowledge of the degree of resemblance in our own (sensi- 
tive) action, and belongs therefore to the impressions of the inner 
sense, which Locke called reflection On this is based, consequently, 
a demonstrative knowledge of complete certainty , it concerns the 
forms of that comparison between magnitudes which we perform 
upon the given contents of our ideas, and is nothing but an analysis 
of the regularity with which this takes place This demonstrative 
science is mathematics , it develops the laws of equality and propor- 
tion with reference to numbers and space, and Hume is inclined to 
concede a still higher epistemological value to arithmetic than to 
geometry.^ 

4 But mathematics is also the sole demonstrative science ^ and is 
that 3 ust because it i elates to nothing else than the possible rela- 
tions between contents of ideas, and asseits nothing whatever as to 
any relation of these to a real world In this way the terministic 
pimciple of Hobbes (cf § 30, 3) is in complete control with Hume, 
but the latter proceeds still moie consistently with his limitation of 
this theory to pure mathematics For Hume declares that no asser- 
tion respecting the external woild is capable of demonstration , all 
our knowledge is limited to the ascertaining and verifying of 
impressions, and to the lelations of these mental states to each 
other 

Hence it seems to Hume an unauthorised trenching of thought 
beyond its own territory, when the resemblance between ideas is 
interpreted as meaning metaphysical identity , this is the case in 
every employment of the conception of substance Whence is this 
conception ^ It is not perceived, it is not found as a content either 
in particular sensations or in their relations, substance is the 
unknown, indescribable support of the known contents of ideas. 
Whence this idea for which no impression is to be found in the 
whole circuit of sensations as its necessary original ^ Its origin is 
to be sought in reflection It is the copy of a frequerfcly repeated 
conjunction of ideas By the repeated being together of impres- 
sions, by the custom of the like ideational process there arises by 
virtue of the law of association of ideas the necessity of the idea of 
their co-existence, and the feeling of this associative necessity of the 


1 Treat I 2, 1 , I 3, 1 
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ideational process is thought as a real helonging together of the 
elements of association, ^ e as substance 
The thought-form of inheience is thus psychologically explained, 
and at the same time epistemologically rejected, nothing corre- 
sponds to it further than the feeling of a likeness in the ideational 
conjunction , and since we can never know anything of existence 
except by immediate sense-perception, the Eeality of the idea of 
substance is incapable of proof It is clear that Hume thus makes 
Berkeley’s doctrine his own, so far as it concerns corporeal things 
But Berkeley had but half done his work upon the idea of substance 
He toiind that bodies are only complexes of sensations , that their 
being IS identical with their being perceived ; that there is no sense 
or meanmg in hypostatising their belonging together, as an unknown 
substance but he let the psychical substances, spirits, the res cogi- 
tanteSj stand j he regarded them as the supports or agents in which 
all these ideational activities inhere Hume’s argument applies to 
this latter class also What Berkeley showed of the cheriy is true 
also of the self ” Inner perception, also (such was the form which 
it had actually taken on already with Locke, cf above, Ho 1), 
shows only activities, states, qualities Take these away, and noth- 
ing remains of Descartes’ res cogitans either only the “ custom ” of 
constant conjunction of ideas in imagination is at the basis of the 
conception of a *^mind”, the self is only a “ bundle of perceptions 
The same consideration holds also, mutatis mutandis, for causality, 
that form under which the necessary connection between contents 
of ideas IS usually thought but this is neither intuitively nor de- 
monstratively certain. The relation of cause and effect is not per- 
ceived ; all that we can peiceive by the senses is the relation in 
time, according to which one regularly follows the other If, now, 
thought interprets this sequence into a consequence, this post hoc 
into a proptet hoc,^ this too has no basis in the content of the ideas 
causally related to each other, Eroma cause” it is not possible 
to deduce logically its effect ” ; the idea of an effect does not con- 
tain within it that of its cause It is not possible to understand 
the causal relation analytically ® Its explanation is, according to 


1 P’eai I, Part IV. The ohjectionahle consequences which resulted from 
this for religious metaphysics perhaps occasioned Hume, when working over 
his Treatise into the Essays, to let drop this which cut most deeply of all his 
investigations 

Hume had a forerunner m his countryman Joseph Glanml 
(I600-I68O), who combated the mechanical natural philosophy from the stand- 
point of orthodox scepticism m his Scepsis Scientifica, 1665 . 

The same thought lay already at the basis of the Ocoasionahstio meta- 
physics (ct § 7 ), for the essential reason for its taking refuge in mediation 

by the will of God was the logical incomprehensibility of the causal relation. 
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Hume, to be gained by means of association of ideas Thiough the 
repetition of the same succession of ideas, and the custom ot finding 
them follow* each, other, an mner necessity or compulsion arises of 
imagining and expecting the second after the first , and the feeling 
of this inner necessity with which one idea calls up another is inter- 
preted as a real objective necessity, as if the object corresponding 
to the first idea forced that corresponding to the other to a real 
existence in naiura rerum The impression in this case [of which 
the idea of cause and effect is a copy] is the necessary i elation 
between the ideational cbctioities [activities of the ^^imagination”], 
and from this arises, in the idea of causality, the idea of a neces- 
sary relation between the ideational contents [i e that A causes B , 
whereas the case really is that the idea of A causes the idea of B, 

^ e recalls it by the law of association] 

[In view of the extreme condensation of the above statement, a fuller outline 
of Hume’s discussion of causality may be useful As found m the Treatise it 
IS briefly as follows All knowledge as to matters of fact (“probability”), if 
It goes beyond the bare present sensation, depends on causation This contains 
three essential elements , — contiguity, succession, and necessary connection W e 
can explain the first two (^ e can find the impression from winch they come), 
but no impression of sensation can be found for the third and most impor- 
tant To aid m the seaioh for its origin we examine the principle both in its 
general form and m its paiticulai application, askmg (1), why we say that 
whatever begins to exist must have a cause, and (2), why we conclude that 
a paiticular cause must necessarily have a particular enect 

(1) Examination of the first gives the negative result that the principle is not 
intuitively oi demonstratively certain (the opposite is not inconceivable), hence 
It IS not derived pw ely a pnon, i e by analysing relations between ideas , 
therefore it must be from experience — (2) But how fiom exx^eriencef Taking 
for convenience the second question stated above, the particular instead of the 
general, it is evident (a) that the senses cannot tell that a particular efiect will 
follow a given cause , they are limited to the present Nor (b) can such knowl- 
edge as to future events be gained by reasoning on experience, as this would 
involve knowing that instances of which we have had no experience must 
resemble those of which we had experience (would assume the uniformity of 
Nature) (c) Therefore the principle apparently must come from the only 
remaining faculty, imagination This seems at first impossible, in view of the 
strong belief which attaches to these ideas (e g that fire will bum), m contra- 
distinction from ordinary ideas of fancy The question as thus shifted now 
becomes (3) How explain the fact that we believe that a particular effect will 
follow a given cause ? The only diffeience between the ideas of the senses and 
memory (in which we believe) and those of fancy (m which we do not) is that 
of the feeling joined with them The ideas of memory are more strong and 


The same was also recognised by Kant in his Attempt to intioduce the Concept 
tion of negative Quantities into Philosophy ” (cf the general reinaikat the close) 
in a mannei essentially m agreement with Hume And finally, Thomas Brown 
( On Cause and Effect) , who also is not disinclined to Occasionalism (cf cit , 
pp 108 If ), in a very interesting way deduces psychologically, and at the same 
time rejects epistemologically (ib 184 ff ), the demand for an “ explaining” or 
“ understandmg ” of the actual succession of facts in time Perception shows 
causes and effects roughly The explanation of the process consists, then, in its 
analysis into particular, simple and elementary causal relations By this means 
the illusion aiises as if these latter must be yet again made analytically com 
prehensible. 
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lively Hence tlie problem is, What makes the idea {eg that file will bum) so 
“lively” that I believe in it ^ and the solution is, that as I find this belief 
arising not from a single instance, but only from the constant conjunction of 
the two impressions, the liveliness must be due to custom^ i e to the habitual 
association of the ideas “ All probable reasoning is nothing but a species of 
sensation ” 

This same doctrine explains the origin of the idea of necessary connection 
For this does not arise from one instance, but from several Repetition dis- 
covers nothing new, nor does it produce anything new m the objects, but it does 
produce something in the mind, mz a determination to pass fiom one object to 
its usual attendant The idea of necessity must aiise from some impiession 
"Iheie is no external impression that can give rise to it, hence it must be an mi- 
piession of reflection, and the only one available is that propensity which custom 
produces to pass from an object to the idea of its usual attendant Necessity is 
something that exists in the mind, not in objects This is confiimed by compar- 
ative psychology (animals infei from experience through custom), by the theoiy 
of probabilities, and (in the Inquiry) by the freedom of the will, since belief 
may be reached m all these without necessarily holding to any objective neces- 
sary connection — Tj ] 

In this way, Hume’s theoiy of knowledge disintegrates the two 
fundamental conceptions about which the metaphysical movement 
ot the seventeenth centuiy had revolved Substance and causality 
are relations between ideas, and cannot be proved or substantiated 
either by experience or by logical thought they rest upon the 
fictitious substitution of impressions derived fiom lefleotion, for 
those of sensation But with this, the ground is completely taken 
from under the feet of the ordinary metaphysics, and in its place 
appears only epistemology The metaphysics of things gives place 
to a metajphyms of knowledge 

6. Hume’s contemporaries characterised this result of his investi- 
gations — especially out of regard for its consequences with respect 
to religions metaphysics (cf § 35, 6) — as Scepticism yet it is 
essentially different from those doctrines to which this name his- 
torically belongs. The settling of facts by sense-experience is, for 
Hume, intuitive certainty , mathematical lelations pass for demon- 
strative certainty but, as for all alleged assertions by means of 
conceptions [«by abstract reasoning”] with reference to a reality 
other than that belonging to ideas concerning matter of fact and 
existence”], Hume cries, <^Into the fire with it’” There is no 
knowledge of what things are and how they work • we can say ox^y 
what we perceive by sensation, what arrangement m space and time 
and what relations of resemblance we experience between them 
This doctrine is absolutely consistent and honest empiricism it 
demands that if the only source of knowledge is perception, nothing 
further shall be mingled with this than what it actually contains. 
With this, all theory, all examination of cause, all doctrine of the 
Hxue Being” behind ^^phenom ena” is excluded ^ If we characterise 

1 Berkeley js, therefore, correctly understood only from the point of view of 
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this standpoint as Positivism, in accordance with, the terminology of 
our centuiy, we may say that its systematic basis was established 
by Hume 

But England’s deepest thinker gave to this radical theory of 
knowledge a characteristic supplement The associations of ideas 
which he at the basis of the conceptions of substance and causality 
aie, indeed, attended by neither intuitive nor demonstiative certainty, 
instead of this, however, they are accompanied by a conviction which 
has its roots in feeling, a natural belief, which, unperveited by any 
theoretical leflections, asserts itself victoriously in man’s practical 
procedures, and is completely adequate for the attainable ends of 
life and for the knowledge relating to these On this lests the 
experience of daily life To question this nevei came into Hume’s 
nniid he only wishes to prevent this from playing the r51e of an 
experimental science, for which it is inadequate With the entire 
earnestness of philosophical depth he unites an open vision for the 
needs of practical life 

7 Eor the reception of this positivism the intellectual temper 

as less favourable in England than in Fi ance Here the renuncia- 
tion of any attempt at a metaphysics of things lay already prepared 
in the fundamental sceptical tendency which had made its appear- 
ance so lepeatedly from the Cartesian philosophy, and the preva- 
lence of this temper had been especially furthered by Bayle, whose 
cnticism was, indeed, m principle directed chiefly against the lational 
giounding of religious truths , but at the same time applied to all 
knowledge reaching beyond the sensuous, and therefore to all meta- 
physics Besides this, there was in the French literatme a freer 
tendency that belongs to men of the world, which had likewise been 
fuithered by Bayle, and at the same time by the influence of Eng- 
lishmen, — a tendency which would strip off the fetters of the system 
of the schools, and demanded the immediate reality of life instead of 
abstract conceptions Thus Bacon^s doctrine, with its limitation 
of science to physical and anthropological experience, became more 
efBcacious in France than in his own home The “point de systems ” 
inlets us here at every step , no one any longer wishes to know 
anything of the “ causes piemikes,” and this Baconian platform 
with all its encyclopaedic and programmatic extension was laid down 
by d? Alembert as the philosophical basis of the Encyclopcedia ^ 

Hume his idealism is half positivism He lays especial weight upon the point 
that behind the ideas of bodies we aie not still to seek for something abstract, 
something existent in itself If this principle be extended to minds, we have 
Hume’s doctrine , for with the fall of Berkeley’s spiritualistic metaphysics, the 
order of phenomena willed by God, to which he had reduced causality, falls also. 

1 In the Discow s Priliminaire 
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In Geimany the ‘Wolffian system was opposed with the point de 
sysUme^^ by men like Giousaz and Maupeitiiis on grounds of taste, 
and, in fact, the pedantry of this text-book philosophy offered many 
points of attack. In contrast with this the Geiiuan Populai Philos- 
ophy prided itself upon its absence of system, as developed by 
Mendelssohn it would lefiam from all subtleties as to that which 
cannot he experienced, and employ itself the moie with that which 
IS useful for men And, lastly, we find a fine example of harmony 
with this temper in Kants Di earns of a Ghost-Seei , where he lashes 
the architects of various aitiiicial woilds of thought Avith sharp 
irony, and pours out copious scorn upon metaphysical endeavour 
with a gallows-hurnouL which touches his own inclination in a 
most sensitive point Among the German poets Wieland is in this 
same spirit the witty anti-metaphysician 

8 A very peculiar turn was taken by positivism, finally, in the 
later doctrine of Condillac In him converge the lines of the French 
and the English Enlightenment, and he finds a positivistic synthesis 
of sensualism and lationalisin, which may be regarded as the most 
perfect expression of modern terminism His Logic ^ and his ]DOst- 
humous Langue des Calculs developed this doctrine It is built up 
essentially upon a theory of “ signs ” {signes) ^ Human ideas aie all 
of them sensations, or transformations of such, and for these no 
especial powers of the soul are needed ^ All knowledge consists in 
the consciousness of the relations of ideas, and the fundamental 
relation is that of equality. The business of thinking is only to 
bring out the relations of equality between ideas ^ This is done by 
analysing the complexes of ideas into their constituent elements 
and then putting them together again* d^compositioyi des pMno- 
and composition des idies The isolation of the constituent 
elements which is requisite for this can, however, be effected only 
with the aid of signs or language All language is a method for 
the analysis of phenomena, and every such method is a “ language ” 
The diffierent kinds of signs give different dialects of the human 
language as such Condillac distinguishes five, — the fingers (ges- 
tures), sound-language, numbers, letters, and the signs of the infini- 
tesimal calculus. Logic, as the universal grammar of all these 


1 A text-book for Polish professors ” 

2 After the Langue des Calculs became known, the Institute of Pans and the 
Berlin Academy gave out, almost at the same time, the theory of signs as the 
subject for their prizes At both places a great number ot elaborations were 
presented, mostly of very inferior value 

» This Condillac maintains against Locke, and indeed already in his Traits 
des jSienaations, and his school do the same against the Soots 

^ In these determinations lie suggestions from Hobbes as well as from Hume 
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languages, determines, therefore, mathematics also, and indeed the 
higher as well as the elementary, as special cases 
All science thus contains only transformations The thing to be 
done IS always to make out that the unknown, which one is seeking, 
is really something already known, that is, to find the equation 
which shall put the unknown x equal to a composition of ideas • it 
IS ]ust for this end that the structures of perception must be 
previously decomposed It is evident that this is but a new 
generalising mode of expression foi Galileo’s doctrine of the method 
of resolution and composition, but it rises here upon a purely 
sensualistic basis , it denies the constructive element which Hobbes 
had so sharply emphasised and makes of thinking a reckoning with 
only given quantities In doing this it rejects all thought of a 
relation of these data to metaphysical reality, and sees in scientific 
knowledge only a structure built up of equations between contents 
of ideas in accordance with the principle le m^me est le m^me The 
human world of ideas is completely isolated within itself, and truth 
consists only in the equations that can be expressed within this 
woild by “ signs ” 

9 Indifferent as this Ideology professed to be metaphysically, its 
sensualistic basis, nevertheless, involved a materialistic metaphysics 
Even though nothing was to be said as to the reality coi responding 
to sensations, there still remained in the backgiound the popular 
idea that sensations are produced by bodies On this account the 
cautious res ti amt that belonged to these positivistic consequences 
of sensualism needed only to be neglected to convert the anthropo- 
logical materialism, which had developed in the psychological 
theories, into a metaphysical and dogmatic materialism And so 
Lamettrie spoke out with coquettish recklessness what many others 
did not dare to confess to themselves, to say nothing of confessing 
or defending it openly 

But other lines of thought in natural science, independently of 
ideology, were also driving toward materialism Lamettrie had 
very rightly seen that the principle of the mechanical explanation 
of Nature would ultimately tolerate nothing m addition to matter 
moved by its own forces • long before Laplace gave the well-known 
answei that he did not need the ‘^hypothesis of the deity” Erench 
natural philosophy had attained this standpoint That the world 
of gravitation lives in itself was Newton’s opinion also, but he 
believed that the first impulse for its motions must be sought m an 
action of God Kant went a step farther when he cried in his 
Natural History of the Heavms, “ Give me matter, and I will build 
you a world.” He pledged himself to explain the whole universe 
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of the fixed stars after the analogy of the planetary system/ and 
traced the origination of the individual heavenly bodies out of a 
neiy-fluid primitive condition solely to the opposed working of the 
two fundamental forces of matter, attraction and repulsion But 
Kant was convinced that the explanation which is sufficient for solar 
systems shatteis when applied to the blade of grass and the 
caterpillar , the o? ganism seems to him to be a miracle ( Wander) in 
the world of mechanics 

The French philosophy of Katuie sought to overcome this obstacle 
also, and to put the problem of oiganisatiou out of the world Among 
tlie countless atom-complexes, it taught, there are also those winch 
possess the capacity of preserving and propagating themselves 
JBuffbn, who pionounced and earned through with full energy this 
fiequently expressed thought, gave to such atom-complexes the name 
organic molecules, and by assuming this conception all organic life 
might be regarded m principle as an activity of such molecules, which 
develops according to mechanical laws, in contact with the external 
world® This had been already done by Spinoza, of whose theory of 
Katuie Buffon frequently reminds us , the latter, also, speaks of God 
and ‘‘Nature” as synonyms This naturalism found in mechanics, 
accordingly, the common prmciple for all corporeal occurrence 
But if now ideology taught that ideas and their transformations 
should be regarded as functions of organisms, if it no longer was 
regarded as impossible, but more and more seemed probable, that 
the thing which thinks is the same that is extended and moves, 
if Hartley and Priestley in England and Lamettrie in France 
showed that a change in consciousness is a function of the nervous 
system,*— it was hut a step from this to teach that ideas with all 
their transformations form only a special case of the mechanical 
activity of matter, only a particular kind of its forms of motion 
While Voltaire had expressed the opinion that motion and sensation 
might perhaps be attributes of the same unknown substance, this 
Jiylozoism changed suddenly into decided materialism as soon as 
the dependence of the psychical upon the physical was given the 
new mteipretation of a likeness in kind between the two, and it is 
often only by soft and fine shades of expression that the one is 


this brilliant astro-physical hypothesis, to which Lam- 
AosmoZofirzsc/iew Snefen, and which was devel- 

Bntton ^ Baplace, due perhaps to a remark by 

Button Cf O Liebi^nn, Zur Analysis der Wirklichkeit, 2d ed, p 376 
- Tins principle of Buffon was tether developed later by Lamarck (Fkiloso^ 

attempted to explain the 
higher forms by a mechanical influence of 
the outer world, by adaptation to the environment 
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converted into the other This transition is presented in the 
■writings of Bohinet He gives a metaphysical flight to the philos- 
ophy of Nature Finding support in the development system of the 
Leibmzian Monadology, he regards the graded scale of things as an 
infinite multiplicity of forms of existence, in which the two factors 
of corporeality and psychical function are mixed in all the different 
lelations possible, so that the more the nature of a particular thing 
unfolds in the one direction, the less is its activity in the other 
This holds true, also, according to Eobinet, in the case of the vital 
movements of individual cieatuies , the force which they use men- 
tally IS lost physically, and conversely Eegarded as a whole, 
howevei, the psychical life appears as a special form which the 
fundamental material activity of things is able to assume, to be later 
translated back again into its original form Eobinet thus regards 
ideas and activities of the will as mechanical transformations of the 
nervous activity which can be changed back again into that Noth- 
ing takes place psychically which was not predisposed m the physi- 
cal form , and the body, accordingly, receives in psychical impulses 
only the reaction of its own motion 

In the SystHie de la JSFatuie materialism appears at last undis- 
guised as a purely dogmatic metaphysics It introduces itself with 
the Epicurean motive of wishing to free man from fear of the super- 
sensuous It shall be shown that the supersensuous is only the 
invisible form of activity of the sensuous No one has ever been 
able to think out anything of a supersensuous character that was 
not a faded after-image of the mateiial He who talks ot idea and 
will, of soul and G-od, thinks of neivous activity, of his body and 
the world over again in an abstract form For the rest, this Bible 
of Materialism” presents no new doctrines or arguments in its pain- 
fully instructive and systematically tedious exposition yet a certain 
weight in its conception taken as a whole, a greatness of stroke in 
drawing the lines of its WeltanschauuTig, a harsh earnestness of pre- 
sentation, IS not to be mistaken This is no longer a piquant play 
of thoughts, but a heavy armed attack upon all belief in the imma- 
terial world. 

10, In spite of psycho-genetic opposition, the problem of knowl- 
edge as conceived by the supporters of “ innate ideas ” was not all 
too unlike the view which obtained with the sensualists The dual- 
istic presupposition assumed by both classes made it difficult for 
the latter to understand the conformity which the ideas called out 
in the mind by bodies bear to the bodies themselves But it seemed 
almost more difficult still to understand that the mind should cog- 
nise a world independent of it, by means of the development of the 
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thought-forms which aie grounded in its own nature. And yet 
exactly this is an assumption so deeply rooted in human thought, 
that it passes for the most pait as self-evident and a matter of 
course, not only for the naive consciousness, but also for philo- 
sophical reflection It was the mission of the Terniinism, whose 
after-workings were active in modern philosophy, to shake this fun- 
damental dogmatic conviction, and push forward for consideration 
the question as to the ground of that confoimity between necessity 
of thought, on the one hand, and reality on the othei Even Des- 
cartes had found it necessaiy to support the knowing power of the 
lumen naiuiale by the ve^acitas dei, and thereby had shown the only 
way which the metaphysical solution of the problem could take 

To be sure, wheie that philosophical impulse was lacking which 
directs its ^auju-ajetv — its wonder — upon ]ust that which is appar- 
ently self-evident and a matter of course, the difficulty just men- 
tioned weighed less heavily This was the case with Wolff, in spite 
of all his power of logical clearness and systematic caie, and with 
the Scots, in spite of all their fineness of psychological analysis 
The former proceeds to deduce, more geomet7 ico, an extensive ontol- 
ogy, and a metaphysics with its parts i elating to G-od, to the world, 
and to the soul, all from the most general formal laws of logic, — 
from the principle of contradiction and that of sufficient reason (and 
this second principle is even to be reduced to the first) Wolff, 
indeed, stands so completely within the bounds of this logical 
schematism that the question never seems to occur to him at all, 
whether his whole undertaking — namely, that of spinning ^^a sci- 
ence of all that IS possible, in so far as it is possible ” out of logical 
propositions — is authorised in the nature of the case This problem 
was concealed for him the more as he confirmed every rational 
science by an empirical science [c g Eational by Empirical Psychol- 
ogy, etc ], — an agreement, indeed, which was possible only because 
his a priori construction of metaphysical disciplines borrowed from 
experience step by step, though the loan was unnoticed hleveithe- 
less, this system, which was blessed with so many disciples, had the 
great didactic value of setting up and naturalising strictness in 
thought, clearness of conceptions, and thoroughness in proof, as the 
supreme rules for science, and the pedantry which unavoidably stole 
in with these found a sufficient counterpoise in other intellectual 
forces- 

The ScoUish philosophy contented itself with seeking out the 
principles of sound common sense Every sensation is the sign — 
Reid too, thmks as terministically as this — of the presence of an 
object; thinking guarantees the reality of the subject, whatever 
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actually comes into being must have a cause, etc Such piinciples 
are absolutely certain, to deny them or even to doubt them is 
absurd This is especially tiue, also, of the principle that what the 
understanding recognises cleaily and distinctly is necessarily so 
In this is foimulated the general principle of a philosophical atti- 
tude which IS called dogmatism (after Kant), unconditional confi- 
dence in the agreement of thought with reality The above examples 
of the particular principles show how eclectically this common sense 
sought to gather its fundamental truths from the different systems 
of philosophy In this lespect the “gesunde Menschenverstand 
[sound common sense] of the German popular philosophers was 
entirely in accord with it Mendelssohn, like Reid, was of the 
opinion that all extremes in philosophy were errors, and that the 
truth lay in the mean position every radical view has a germ of 
truth which has been forced artificially to a one-sided and diseased 
development. A sound, healthy thinking (Nicolai, especially, lays 
weight on this predicate) does justice to all the different motives 
and so finds as its philosophy — the opinion of the average man 
11 In the mind of Leibniz the problem was solved by the 
hypothesis of the pre-established harmony The monad knows the 
world because it is the world the content which it represents is 
from the beginningthe universe, and the law of the monad’s activity, 
is the law of the world On account of its “ having no windows ” 
it has no experience at all in the proper sense nevertheless the 
possibility of knowing the world is so established in its very essence 
that all its states must be regarded as just such a knowledge There 
is, accoidingly, no difference between intellect and sensibility, either 
as regards the objects to which they refer, or as regards the way in 
which consciousness relates itself to these objects the only differ- 
ence is that sensibility cognises the indistinct phenomenal form, 
while intellect cognises the true essence of things Krom a scientific 
point of view, therefore, knowledge by the senses was treated partly 
as the imperfect, preliminary stage, partly as the indistinct anti-type 
for the intellect’s insight the historical” sciences were regarded 
either as preparations for the philosophical, or as lower appendages 
From this relation a peculiar consequence resulted. The sensuous 
mode of representation, too, has a certain peculiar peifection of its 
own, which differs from the clearness and distinctness of intellectual 
knowledge in apprehending the phenomenal form of its object with- 
out any consciousness of grounds or reasons and in this perfection, 
characteristic of sensuous knowledge, Leibniz ^ had set the feeling oj 


1 Cf esp JPnnc, de la Kat et de la Qrdce^ 17 
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the beauUfid When, now, one of Wolff’s disciples, Alexander Baum- 
garten, in whom the aiclii tectonic impulse towaid systematisation 
was deyeloped to a particularly high degree, wished to place by the 
side of logic as the science of the peifect use of the intellect, a coi re- 
sponding science of the perfection of sensation, an aesthetics^ this dis- 
cipline took on the form of a science of the beautiful ^ Thus aesthetics,^ 
as a branch of philosophical knowledge, giew up, uot out of inteiest 
m its sub]ect-matter, but with a decided depieciatioii of it , and as a 

step-sister ” [lit posthumous nathgeboi ene ScJmeUei ] of logic she 
was treated by the latter with veiy little undei standing for hei own 
peculiar nature, and with a cool intellectual pedantry Moreover, 
this last-named rationalist, who followed Leibniz in regarding the 
actual world as the best, and therefore, as the most beautiful among 
all possible worlds, could set up no other principle for the theoiy of 
art than the sensualistic one of imitating feature, and developed 
this principle essentially into a tedious poetics But in spite of this, 
it remains Baumgarten’s great service to have treated the beautiful 
again, and for the fiist tune in modern philosophy, in a systematic 
way from the general conceptions of philosophy, and by so doing to 
have founded a discipline that was destined to play so impoitant a 
part m the further development of philosophy, especially in that of 
Germany 

12 The Leibnizo- Wolffian conception of the relation between 
sense and understanding, and especially the geometncal method 
introduced for rational knowledge, encountered numerous opponents 
in the German philosophy of the eighteenth century, whose opposi- 
tion proceeded not only from the incitements of English and French 
sensualism and empiricism, but from independent investigations as to 
the methodical and epistemological i elation between moLthematics and 
philosophy 

In this latter line Budigeij and, stimulated by him, Qinisius^ con- 
tended most successfully against the Wolffian doctrine In opposx 
tion to Wolffis definition of philosophy as the science of the possible, 
Eu hger asserted that its task is to know the actual Mathematics, 
and, therefore, also a philosophy which imitates the methods of 
mathematics, have to do only with the possible, with the coiitiadic- 
tionless agreement of ideas with one another; a true philosophy 
needs the real relation of its conceptions to the actual, and such a 


2 Aesthetih in Deutschland (Munich, 1868 ) 

some resistance 
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relation is to be gamed only by perception Orubius made this 
point of view his own , and although he thought in a less sensual- 
istic manner than his predecessor, he yet criticised in a quite siimlai 
manner from that point of view the effort of the geometiical method 
to know reality by employing only logical foims He lejected the 
ontological proof for the existence of God, since out of conceptions 
alone existence can never be inferred , existence (as Kant expiessed 
it) cannot be dug out of ideas In the same line, also, was the 
exact distinguishing between the real relation of causes and effects 
and the logical lelation of giound and consequent, which CrusixTS 
urged in his treatment of the principle of ground oi reason For 
his own part he used this difference between real and ideal grounds 
to oppose the Leibnizo-Wolffian determinism, and especially to set 
up the Scotist conception of the unrestricted free will of the 
Gieator, m opposition to the Thoniist conception of the relation 
between the divine will and the divine intellect, which the rational- 
ists maintained The turning away from natural religion, which 
lay in all these inferences, made the stiicter Protestant orthodoxy 
favouiably disposed toward the doctrine of Ciusms 

The investigation as to the fundamental difference m method 
between philosophy and mathematics, that cut deepest and was 
most important in results, was that undertaken by Kant, whose 
writings very early refer to Crusius But in his piize treatise On 
the Clearness of the Principles of Natmal Theology and Moials he 
brings a decisive statement The two sciences are related as oppo- 
site in every respect Philosophy is an analytic science of concep- 
tions^ mathematics a synthetic science of magnitudes the former 
leceims its conceptions, the latter constructs its magnitudes; the 
former secAis definitions, the latter sets out fi om definitions , the 
former needs experience, the latter does not , the former rests upon 
the activity of the understanding^ the latter upon that of the sensibil- 
ity Philosophy, therefore, in order to know the real, must proceed 
zetetically • it must not try to imitate the constructive method of 
mathematics 

With this fundamental insight into the sensuous character of the 
cognitive foundations of mathematics, Kant exploded the system of 
the geometiical method. For, according to his view, sensibility and 
understanding can no longer be distinguished as lower and higher 
grades of clearness and distinctness m knowledge Mathematics 
proves that sensuous knowledge can be very clear and distinct, and 
many a system of metaphysics proves that intellectual knowledge 
may be very obscure and confused The old distinction must there- 
fore be exchanged for another, and Kant attempts a substitute by 
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defining sensibility as tlie faculty of receptivity ^ understanding as 
that of spontaneity He does this in his Inaugural Dissertation^ and 
upon this builds a new system of epistemology,^ leaning upon the 
psychological principle of virtual innateness (cf § 33, 12) 

The main outlines of the system are the following . the Porms of 
the sensibility are space and time , those of the understanding are 
the most general conceptions Out of reflection upon the one class 
aiises mathematics , upon the other class, metaphysics , — both a prior i 
sciences of unconditional oeitainty But 'Forms of (receptive) sen- 
sibility give only the necessary knowledge of the appearance of 
things in the human mind (mundus sensibihs plicenomenon) , the 
Forms of the understanding, on the contraiy, give adequate knowl- 
edge of the true essential nature of things (mundus intelhgibilis nou- 
menon) That these Forms of the understanding are able to do this 
IS due to the fact, that the understanding, as well as things them- 
selves, has its origin in the divine mind, that we, therefore, by 
means of it, see things to a certain extent in Grod ” ® 


§ 35. Ifatural Beligion. 

The epistemological motives which ruled the eighteenth century 
were not in general favourable to metaphysics . if, m spite of this, 
they brought their sceptical and positivistic tendency to complete 
expression in but few instances, this was due to the religious inter- 
est which expected from philosophy a decision as to its problems. 
The religious unrest and wars from which Germany, France, and 
England had suffered, and the quarreling over dogmas which had 
been connected with them, had been followed already in the seven- 
teenth century by a feeling of surfeit and disgust for the distinc- 
tions in creeds the wretched century of strife, as Herder called 
it, longed for peace In England the temper of the Latitudinm lans 
extended itself, and on the continent efforts towar d union were taken 
up again and again in spite of frequent failure. Bossuet and Spiiiola 
on one side, and Leibniz on the other, worked long in this direction , 
the latter projected a systema theologicum, which should contain the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity common to all three Confes- 
sions, and when the negotiations with the Catholics no longer 


1 The system of the Inaugural Dissertation is only one stage in Kant^s 
development , he gave it up again foithwith , hence it belongs m his pre-cntical 
tune and in this period 

^ This doctrine^ presented with an appeal to Malebranohe (Seotio IV ), is 
accordingly just the system of the pre-established harmony between knowledge 
and reality which Kant later rejected so energetically (Letter to M Herz, 
Feb. 31, 1772), ^ ’ 
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offeied any hope, he attempted, at least, to employ his lelations to 
the couits of Hanover and Beilin to bung about a union between 
the Lutherans and the Eeformed body, — this, too, indeed without 
any immediate result 

Locke, on the other hand, in his three Lette'is concerning Toleior 
tioYif brought together the thoughts of the toleo ation momment into 
the theory of the “free church in the free state,” — into the demand 
that the modern state, raised above all Church tutelage, should tol- 
erate and protect every religious belief as personal opinion, and 
every religious society as a free association, in so far as it does not 
threaten to disturb political older 

But the more the union was thwarted by the resistance of theo- 
logians, the more nourishment came to the life of the Mystic sects, 
whose suprarconfessional tendencies were in harmony with the efforts 
towaid union, and which spread in the eighteenth century with a 
multitude of interesting manifestations The Pietism founded by 
Spener and Francke kept nearest to the Church life, and was there- 
fore most successful This, nevertheless, allows a certain indif- 
ference toward dogmatic faith to appeal, but in compensation lays 
all the more weight upon the inciease of personal piety and upon 
the purity and religious colouring of conduct 

1 In connection with all these movements stands the tendency 
of the Enlightenment philosophy toward establishing the universal, 
“ true ” Christianity by means of 'philosophy True Christianity is in 
this sense identified with the religion of reason, or natuml leligion, 
and IS to be dissolved out from the different forms of positive, 
historical Christianity. At first, such a universal Christianity was 
still allowed the character of a revealed religion, but the complete 
agreement of this revelation with reason was maintained This 
was the position taken by Locke and Leibniz, and also by the 
latter’s disciple, Wolff They conceive the relation between natural 
and revealed religion quite in accordance with the example of 
Albert and Thomas (cf p 321) revelation is above reason, but in 
harmony with reason , it is the necessary supplement to natural 
linowledge That is revealed which the reason cannot find out of 
itself, but can understand as m harmony with itself after the revela- 
tion has taken place 

Proceeding from this idea, the Socmians had already taken a step 
further They, too, recognised very vigorously the necessity of 
revelation , but they emphasised, on the other hand, that nothing 
can he revealed that does not prove accessible to rational knowledge 
Hence only what is rational in the religious documents is to be 
regarded as revealed truth , reason decides what shall be held to 
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be revelation From this standpoint the Sooinians separated the 
Tiinity and the Incarnation from the content of revelation, and 
in general transferied revelation from the xeahn of theoietical 
truths to an entirely different field. They comprehend religion 
under the characteristic of law^ and this constitutes their peculiar 
position. What G-od reveals to man is not a metaphysics, but a law 
This he did in Moses, and so in Christ he gave a new law But if 
religion objectively is law-giving, subjectively it is fulfilling the 
law, — not an acceptance of theoretical doctrines, nor even merely a 
moral disposition, but subjection to the law levealed by God and 
a keeping of all its prescriptions This alone has been made by 
God the condition of eternal blessedness — a juridical conception of 
religion, which, with its lesort to the principle of the boundless 
authority of what is determined by divine power, seems to contain 
strongly Scotist elements 

2 If, howevei, the criterion of revelation is ultimately to lie 
solely in the rationality of the same, the completely consistent 
result of this theory is, that historical revelation should be set aside 
as superfluous, and natuial religion alone retained This was done 
by the English Deists , and Toland is their leader in so tar as he 
fiist undertook to strip Christianity, i e the universal religion of 
reason, of all mysteries, and reduce it, as regards the knowledge 
which it contains, to the truths of the natuial light,” 2 e to a 
philosophical theory of the world But the content which the 
Enlightenment philosophy sought to give to this, its religion of 
Nature, had two sources,— theoretical and practical reason. As 
regards the first, Deism contains a metaphysics based ujDon natural 
philosophy , in the second aspect it involves a theory of the world 
from^ the point of view of moral philosophy In this way the natural 
lehgion of the Enlightenment was involved in the movement of 
theoretical, and also in that of practical problems these its two 
elements stood m close connection, but found each a particular 
development, so that they could diverge and become mutually 
isolated The relation between these two constituents was as 
determining in its influence for the history of natural religion as 
was the common relation which they sustained to the positive 
religions. 

The complete union of the two elements is found in the most 
important thinker of this movement, Shaftesbury The centre of 
his doctrine and of his own nature is formed by what he himself 
called — enthusiasm for all that is true, good, and beau- 

tiful, the elevation of the soul above itself to more universal values, 
the living out of the whole peculiai power of the mdividual by the 
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devotion to something higher Nor is religion anything else a 
life of increased and enhanced personality, a knowing one^s self to 
be one with the great connected all of reality Bnt this noble pas- 
sion, like every other, grows from admiration and strong emotion to 
love The source of leligion is, therefoie, objectively as well as 
subjectively, the harmony and beauty and perfection of the universe , 
the unavoidable impression received from this perfection awakens 
enthusiasm With a warm heart Shaftsbury portiays the order of 
things, the purposiveness of their mter-play, the beauty of their 
formation, the haimony of their life, and shows that there is noth- 
ing in itself evil — nothing which entirely misses its mark What- 
ever appears an evil in one system of individuals, proves itself in 
another, or in a higher connection, to be still a good, as a necessary 
member in the purposeful structure of the whole All imperfection 
of the particular vanishes in the perfection of the universe , every 
discoid IS lost in the haimony of the world 

This universal opimism, whose theodicy is in its conceptions com- 
pletely hTeo-Platonic in character, knows therefore but one proof 
for the existence of Qod, the physico-theological ilTature bears 
everywhere the marks of the artist, who has unfolded the loveli- 
ness of his own nature in the charm of phenomena with the highest 
intelligence and sensitiveness Beauty is the fundamental concep- 
tion of this Weltanschauung Its admiration of the universe is 
essentially aesthetic, and the taste of the cultivated man is, for 
Shaftsbury, the basis of both religious and moral feeling For 
this reason his teleology also is the tasteful one of artistic apprehen- 
sion , like G-iordano Bruno he seeks the purposiveness of the uni- 
verse in the harmonious beauty of each of its individual structures 
All that is petty and utilitaiian in teleological thought is here 
stripped off, and a wave of poetic woild-gloiification that carries all 
before it goes through Shaftesbury’s writmgs It was on this 
account that they worked so powerfully upon the German poets, 
upon Herder,^ and upon Schiller ® 

3 Few, indeed, of the philosophers of the Enlightenment stand 
upon this height. Voltaire and Diderot® allowed themselves at 
first to be swept along to such an enthusiastic view of the world 
Maupertuis and Kobinet had also something of the universalistic 
tendency , in Germany, Eeimarus in his reflections concerning the 
mechanical instincts of animals, shows at least a sensibility for the 
aitistically delicate detailed work of Nature and for the internal 

^ Herder, Vom Urhennen und Empjir\den 

2 Schiller, PhihsopJiische Bnefe (Julius) 

* Particulaily in the Pens^es Philosophiques. 
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end wluch she realises in her organic structures But the great 
mass of the philosophical writers of the eighteenth century is so 
controlled by the anthropological interest and the practical aims of 
philosophy that it investigates rather the leses which the arrangement 
of the universe and the activities of its paits yield for the wants of 
man, and it those of higher temper have m view principally the 
furthering and perfecting of the moral nature, they still do not 
despise the point of view of usefulness and every-day happiness/^ 

Thus aesthetic teleology is cut off by the Stoic doctrine of utility, 
and the technical analogy, with which men like Leibniz, Newton, 
and Clarke had thought of the subordination of mechanism to teleol- 
ogy, could not but be favourable to this utilitarian conception For 
the purposiveness of machines consists 3ust in yielding an advan- 
tage, ]ust in the fact that their product is something else, something 
in addition to their own working And this analogy was quite 
welcome also to the ^^Enlighteners,” who frequently praised the 
harmony of their philosophy with natural science , they employe cl 
this mode of view as against the conception of miracle found in 
positive religion Eeimarus, too, held that only bunglers need to 
assist their machines afterwards, and that it is unworthy of perfect 
intelligence to come into such a position But if it was asked what 
the end of the world-machine is, the answer of the Enlightenment 
was, the haj^piness of man, or perhaps at most, that of created beings 
ill general This trade in the small wares of usefulness {Nutzlicli- 
heitskramerei) was carried out in the most tasteless manner in the 
German Enlightenment. Wolff’s empirical teleology {Designs of 
Natural Things) excites one’s mirth by the petty points of view 
which he assigns to the creative intelligence, and the Popular Phil- 
osophers vied with each other in portraying in broad and pleasing 
pictures the neat and comfortable way in which this universe is 
fitted up for the homo sapiens, and how well one may live in it if 
he hears himself well 

A nobler thought, even at that time, was that of Kant, when in 
his Natural History of the Heavens he adopted the Leibnizo-New- 
toman conception, but left behind all that talk about the use of the 
world foreman, and directed his look toward the perfection which 
displays itself in the infinite multiplicity of the heavenly bodies, 
and in the harmony of their systematic constitution; and with him, 
by the side of the happiness of creatures, appears always then 
ethical perfecting and elevation But he, too, esteems the physico- 
theological ^ proof for the existence of God as that which is the most 


^ This tenn points hack into the seventeenth century, and seems to have 
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impiessive for man, though he grants strict cogency as little to this 
as to the cosmological and ontological The popular philosophy, on 
the contrary, had its favouiite ]ust in this proof, and it forms a gen- 
eral characteristic of natural religion 

4 The piesiipposition of this course of thought was the convic- 
tion that the world is really so perfect and purposive as to support 
the proof in question Believing souls brought this conviction with 
them, and the literature of the eighteenth century proves that it was 
assumed without question m wide circles as a valid premise of the 
argument, sceptical minds demanded that this also should he dem- 
onstrated, and so roused the problems of theodicy In most cases 
the Enlightenment philosophy resorted here to the same (ancient) 
arguments which Shaftesbuiy brought into the field, but the scep- 
tical-orthodox method, of pointing to the limited nature of human 
knowledge and to the darkness in the ways of Providence, was not 
despised 

A new turn was given to theodicy by Leibniz He had been 
brought by Bayle’s incisive criticism to the necessity of adding 
experimental proof to his system of Monadology by showing the 
perfection of the universe Setting in motion to this end the high- 
est conceptions of his metaphysics, he attempted to show that the 
actual presence of evil in the world does not make out a case against 
its having originated from an all-good and all-powerful creative 
activity Physical evil, he maintains, is a necessary consequence 
of moral evil in the ethical worla order , it is the natural punish- 
ment of sin Moral evil, however, has its ground in the finiteness 
and limitation of creatures, and this latter is metaphysical evil As 
a finite thing the monad has obscure and confused sensuous repre- 
sentations or ideas, and from these follow necessarily the obscure 
and confused sensuous impulses, which are the motives to sm The 
pioblem of theodicy is thus reduced to the question, Why did God 
create or permit metaphysical evil ^ 

The answer to this question is very simple Pmiteness belongs 
to the conception of a created being, limitation is the essential 
nature of all creatures It is a logical necessity that a world can 
exist only out of finite beings which reciprocally limit each other 
and are determined by their creator himself But finite beings are 
imperfect. A world that should consist of nothing but perfect 
beings IS a contradiction in terms And since it is also an eter- 
nal,’^ that IS, a conceptional or rational truth, that out of metaphysi^ 

arisen from the Neo-Platonic circles m England Samuel Farher published m 
1669 Tentmmna Fhysico-theologica de Ifeo, and William Dorkam, in 1718, a 
Fhy$ico4heology 
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cal eYil follo-ws first moral and fnither physical evil, that out ot 
hniteness follows sin, and out of sin sorrow, it is then a logical 
necessity that a world without evil is unthinkable However much, 
therefore, the goodness of God might desire to avoid evil, the 
divine wisdom, the des v^vitis ^teinellesj^ makes a world 

without evil an impossibility Metaphysical truths are independ- 
ent of the divine will, the latter m its creative activity is bound 
to them 

But, on the other hand, the goodness, which belongs to the con- 
ception of God as truly as does Ins wisdom, is a guarantee that the 
evils are as few as possible The world is contingent, i e it may be 
thought as being other than it is There is an infinite number of 
possible worlds, none of them entirely without evil, but some 
affected with much more numerous and heavy evils than others 
If now fiom among all these possible worlds, which God’s wisdom 
spread out before him, he created this actual world, it can only have 
been the choice of the best that guided him in so doing, he has 
made real the one which contains the least and the fewest evils 
The contingency of the world consists in the fact that it exists, not 
with metaphysical necessity, but through a choice exercised among 
many possibilities , and since this choice proceeds from the all-good 
will of God, it IS unthinkable that the world is any other than the 
best Theodicy cannot proceed to deny the evil in the world, for 
evil belongs to the very idea of the world , but it can prove that this 
world contains as little evil as is in any way possible in accoi dance 
with metaphysical law. God’s goodness would gladly have pro- 
duced a world without evil, but his wisdom permitted him only the 
best ijLmong possible worlds 

Hence arises the common expression, optimism Whether this 
experimental proof of the physico-theological view of the world 
succeeds, may be left undecided The eighteenth century con- 
ceived of the matter as though it was the essential aim of Leibniz 
to prove that the world is the most perfect that can be thought , 
that he did this only under the presupposition of the metaphysical 
necessity of evil, was, m characteristic fashion, scarcely noted in 
the literature of that time, which itself was through and through 
« optimistic” in its thought In a historical aspect the most note- 
worthy thing in this theodicy is the peculiar mixture of Thomist 
and Scotist metaphysics The world is such as it is only because 
God has so willed it , by virtue of his omnipotence he might have 
chosen another 5 but in the choice of the possibilities before him 
the divine will is bound to the divine intellect as the eternal 
tnithSf” Above all reality hovers the fate prescribed by logic 
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5 In the forms hitherto developed the teachers of natural religion 
believed that they could attain along the physico-theological path to 
the conception of the deity as creative intelligencej and for this 
phase of the development the name Deism is customaiily employed. 
The conception of God as peisonality, which survived in this pro- 
cedme as the last remnant fiom positive religion, offered a hold for 
the moral side also of natuial leligion, and in turn found in that its 
support But where only the theoretical element was pursued, nat- 
ural religion found itself involved in the course of development 
taken by naturalistic metaphysics, and found in this finally its 
downfall Toland already gave a completely x^antJieistxc turn to the 
admiiation of Nature, which for him constituted the essential con- 
tent of religious feeling, and with the hylozoism which developed 
among the French natural scientists (cf § 34, 9) the transcendence 
of God, as well as his personality, was at an end , and when then 
the complete dominance of the mechanical explanation of Natuie 
was proclaimed, when the organic woild also was recognised as in 
principle the product of the universal mechanism of Nature, the 
physico-theological proof lost its power over the mind In addition 
to this the premises of the argument weie questioned The Lisbon 
earthquake (1755) which shocked all Europe made many waver in 
their ideas of the perfection and adaptedness of the world^s ar- 
rangement , the indifference with which Nature destroys human life 
and all its content of ends and worth seemed to speak much more 
for a blind necessity in all that takes place than for a teleological 
disposition of the world-process Voltaire, in whom this revolution 
in point of view became complete, began in Candide to make sport 
of the ‘'best of possible worlds,” and the element of natural philos 
ophy in natural religion ciumbled to pieces. 

The Systhme de la Nature drew the last consequences with its 
atheism and materialism All adaptation, all order of Natuie, is only 
a phenomenon in the human mind Nature itself knows only the 
necessity of atomic motion, and in it there are no ivoHh-determina- 
tionsj which are dependent upon ends or norms of value Nature’s 
conformity to law is active with the same rigour in those things 
which appear to us aimless or unpurposive, irregular or anomalous, 
as in the things which we ]udge with reference to their agreement 
with our designs or customs, and approve as purposeful The wise 
man should make this indifference of Nairn e his own, he should see 
through the lelativity of all conceptions of ends, there is no real 
norm or order This principle was applied by Diderot to aesthetics 
The correctness of Nature is accordingly the only thing that art 
should display, the only thing that it should grasp and give back? 
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beauty is one of those valuations which have no ob3ective validity 
Materialism hnows only an ait void of ideals^ only the indifferent 
copy of any reality whatever 

6 While the foundations of Deism based on natural philosophy 
weie thus crumbling from within, its epistemological basis began 
also to waver , for all attacks upon the possibility of a metaphysics 
struck also at that of a natural religion, which indeed in its contents 
exhibited but a survival of religious metaphysics In this respect 
the Baconian system was the most dangerous foe of the deistic doc- 
trine It allowed religion to stand only as revelation and combated 
the possibility of knowing its doctrines by the aid of reason, or even 
of merely bringing them into accord with reason. No one supported 
this standpoint more energetically than Pierre Bayle He worked 
systematically to show that all dogmatic doctrines were contrary to 
reason, he laid bare their contradictions with penetrating keenness , 
he sought to prove that they were absurd for the natural reason 
But he uncovered, also, the weak points in Deism , he denied the 
cogency of the philosophical arguments for the existence of God and 
the immortality of the soul, and took special occasion in connection 
with the problems of theodicy to prove the inadequacy of the “nat- 
ural light ” even m contioversy with Leibniz he was not worsted 
Eeligion is, therefoie, possible for him only as positive revelation 
m contradiction with philosophical knowledge. He defends with 
all keenness the twofold truth And therefore, although perhaps 
for himself he might have credit for a faith contrary to reason, — 
his writings and especially the articles of his much read Bictionnau e 
were not less dangerous to the theoretical doctrines of positive relig- 
ion than to those of Deism. 

Finally Hume, also, on epistemological grounds dissolved the 
union which the other English empiricists and nominalists, and 
indeed, even the materialists, like Hartley and Priestley, sought to 
maintain with natural religion If there is no metaphysics of things 
at all, philosophical religion falls also Hume, indeed (as Cleantlies 
in the dialogue), acknowledges in the spirit of his practical prob- 
abihsm that the woild on the whole makes the incontestable impres- 
sion of purposiveness and rational order, and finds, therefore, that 
that belief, on which all our experience rests, is applicable also to 
the (physico-theological) assumption of a unity in creation and in 
the direction of the whole But from the standpoint of science 
(as Philo) he cannot regard this belief as capable of being estab- 
lished by reason In particular he asserts, in accordance with the 
principles of the theory of probability, that it is quite explicable, 
even on the hypothesis of a purely mechanical theory, that amid 
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the countless combinations of atoms, one which was durable, pur-, 
posive, and well older ed should at last come about and become fixed 
So the case remains with a problematical decision JTatural religion 
IS a reasonable mode of view foi the practical man, but it should 
not profess to be a scientific doctiine 

7 The inoie the metaphysical factor in Deism retreated for these 
01 other reasons, the more the ^‘true Chiistianity,” which Deism 
professed to be, became lestncted to a raoial conviGtion This had 
been already prepared by Herbert of Cherbury, who stood farther 
removed from natural philosophy, and had been quite definitely 
expressed by Spinoza According to this view the essence of 
religion consists in moral action, and the religious life has for its 
true content, deliberation upon duty, and the seriousness of a con- 
duct of life determined by this. This in itself alone gave but very 
pale and vanishing lines for a Weltanschauung There remained an 
indefinite idea of an all-good God, who created man for happiness, 
who should be worshipped by a virtuous life, and who will exercise 
an equalising justice in an eternal life, so that such virtue will 
receive the reward which is lacking to it here Ho one will fail to 
notice the pure, noble thought which lived in this morahsing Deism, 
or the high value which belongs to it historically, because in opposi- 
tion to the one-sidedness and strife of confessional zeal it brought 
the ideals of toleration and philanthropy, respect for the purely 
human appreciation of the ethical disposition, and modesty in per- 
sonal opinion, to a position of honour in literature and social life 
But, on the other hand, it is also true that there has never been a 
more meagre form of religious life than this Its religion has no 
taste of earth, and with the mysteries which the Enlightenment 
would not tolerate, understanding for the depths of religious life 
was lost also. There is nothing more of anxiety for the souTs salva- 
tion, of the struggle for redemption, of the ardent feeling of deliver- 
ance Deism, therefore, failed in vital religious power, it was an 
artificial product of cultured society, and when the German En- 
lighteners wrote books to preach the deistic moials to children, 
they only proved how little they understood of real religion. 

Among the great mass of the supporters of this standpoint in 
the ^philosophy all possible degrees of uncertainty prevail 

as to how far those moral remnants of the religious view of the 
world are still capable of a theoretical grounding, and how far they 
are to be regarded as merely constituents of the ethical conscious- 
ness Full clearness on this point rules in Voltaire^ s later thought 
Here he has been so far seized upon by Bayle’s scepticism as to 
acknowledge no longer any metaphysical autliorisation the deity 
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and immortality are now for him ojily valid as postulates of the 
moral feeling , faith m them is regarded as only the condition for 
moral action If this belief should perish, the motives for honest 
conduct, and thus the foundations of social order, would, he thinks, 
perish with it si Dieu n^existait pat,^ ilfaudrait Vinventei 

8 Different as are these individual foims in which natural relig- 
ion developed, they all agree on one point, — in then depreciatoiy 
criticism of positive religions Only that is regarded as true in 
these religions, in which they aU agree with each other and with 
natural religion , all that is taught beyond this, with an appeal to a 
special revelation, the deists turn from the door, and it was pre- 
cisely in this respect that they called themselves fee thinhers The 
claims made by the revelational doctime encounteied, theiefoie, an 
especially vigoious contradiction Collins lefuted the proof from 
prophecy, Woolston the proof from miracles,— both by seeking to 
give for the coriesponding accounts in the religious documents a 
natural explanation so far as possible This attempt, which aimed 
not to involve in doubt the credibility of the biblical narratives, but 
to explain them by purely natural causes, frequently in a very fan- 
tastic fashion and excluding all that is mysteiious and supernatural, 
has been characterised and employed in Germany especially as 
rationalistic interpretation. It was heie, too, that Reimarus, in his 
Schutzsch'i iftj proceeded m the sharpest manner against the possi- 
bility of revelation, which he declared to be superfluous, unthinkable, 
and untrue Others directed their ciiticism against individual doc- 
trines of dogmatics Diderot attached the moral attributes in the 
Chi istian conception of God, and Voltaire exercised his wit in un- 
sparing derision of the dogmas and ceiemonies of all religions and 
Confessions 

But in his case also there was at bottom the earnest thought, 
that all these additions of the positive religions were so many 
obscurations and corruptions of the true religion, for which, like 
the other deists, he felt called to contend They were filled with 
the conviction that natural religion is an inheritance of all men, a 
conviction set within the nature of man himself, and that it was, 
therefore, the original state of the religious life. From this point 
of view all positive religions appear as depraved forms which have 
entered m the course of history, and a progress in the history of 
religion consists, therefore, m every case in nothing but a return 
to the primitive, pure, and uncorrupted religion Hence according 
to Tindal the true Christianity, which coincides with Deism, is as 
old as creation. Jesus did not bring a revelation, he only rehabili^ 
tated the true worship of God m the face of the decay of the 
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ancient religions , but the Christian churches have again corrupted 
his woik, and free-thinking desires to return to him. So, too, Lessing 
distinguished between Christianity and the religion of Chiist 

If now it was asked, what were the causes that brought about 
this distortion of true religion, the Enlighteners were entirely 
devoid of any histoiical compiehension for these what they held 
to be false seemed to them possible only through voluntary inven- 
tion They were so strongly convinced of the evidence that their 
Deism was the only true system, that all other teachings seemed to 
them explicable only by lying and deceit, and that the pioclaimers 
of these seemed to have acted only in their own interests It is 
then the general doctrine of the deists that the historical basis of 
positive religions is invention and deceit Even Shaftesbuiy knew 
no other way of explaining how enthusiasm, which constitutes true 
religion, could be distorted to the fanaticism of superstition The 
hatred of priests felt by the Enlighteners was most shaiply ex- 
pressed on this point also in the Schutzsohnft of Eeimarus 

9 Such incapacity to do justice to the historical nature of posi- 
tive religions agreed well with the universal lack in historical sense 
and understanding which was peculiar to the whole philosophy of 
the Enlightenment This had its ground in the fact that modern 
thought had made its growth, hand in hand with natural science, 
in investigating that which is either timelessly or always valid. 
Only in a few instances was this ban broken through 

This was done first and with clearest consciousness by David 
Hume While he found that religion cannot be based upon demon- 
strative rational knowledge, he showed also that the q^uestion as 
to the origin of religion in the human mind must be completely 
separated from the speculative investigation This new question 
he treated solely m accordance with psychological principles, as a 
^^Natmal History of Religion He shows how m the primitive 
apprehension of Nature and in the feelmgs of fear and hope, of 
terror and of blessing, which are associated with it, and in the com- 
parison of the course of Nature with the vicissitudes of human life, 
there lay the incitements to the formation of ideas of higher beings, 
and to worship designed to appease or to flatter. The natural, 
primitive form of religion is, therefore, polytheism, which thinks 
and treats these higher powers in a completely anthropomorphic 
manner But the manifold forms assumed by myth fuse in accord- 
ance with the laws of the association of ideas , myths pass over into 
each other, and ultimately the whole body of religious ideas becomes 
condensed into the belief in a single divine being, to whom the pur- 
poseful order of the universe is due, — a faith, to be sure, which 
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caanot preserve itself in a pure form, but is associated in various 
ways with its original presuppositions The history of religion is 
the gradual transformation of polytheism into monotheism, and its 
result coincides with that teleological view of the world which 
Hume had developed as the view of the intelligent man, not, indeed, 
capable of scientific proof, but bound up with the natural feeling of 
belief 

This mode of apprehending the subject from the point of view of 
psychology and the histoiy of civilisation was reinforced by that 
from the point of view of philology and the history of literature, 
which found expression m the historical biblical critmsm founded by 
Salomon Semler This began to carry out the thought formulated 
by Spinoza,^ that the biblical books must be treated just as other 
writings as regards their theoietical contents, their origin, and their 
history , that they must be understood from the point of view of 
their time and the character of their authois Semler directed par- 
ticular attention to the point that the different parties of the early 
Christians find expression in the books of the ISTew Testament 
While it may be that the hypotheses to which he came in this 
respect have been left behind by later science, it is nevertheless tiue 
that a scientific way out of the radicalism into which the deistic 
movement had run was here shown, and Semler therefore raised his 
voice against the spokesmen of the Enlightenment 

Lessing took part in these questions from still another side He 
was ceitainly not the man to make his conviction bend to a tenet* 
he saw through and rejected, as few otheis, the limitation which 
will find its sole truth m that which has been transmitted histori- 
cally ; but he guarded himself well from playing the judge, who 
now, after thousands of years, shall decide as to the genuine- 
ness of the three rings But it is not merely this that separates 
]^im from the great mass of the Enlighteners , he is himself a deep, 
religious nature, and, like Herder,^ sees in religion a living relation 
of man to G-od, and God to man Hence religion is not possible mthr 
out revelation, and the history of religions is the series of the revela- 
tions of God, IS the education of the human race by God Lessing 
assumes the well-planned succession of these revelations to be such, 


1 In what degree Spinoza’s writings were known to the relimous Enlighteners 

Cf Herder s tseatise on the AeUeate VrhmOe Sea Menaehengwchtichia 
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that the deeper meaning of each is unfolded more clearly and dis- 
tinctly in that which follows So even the New Testament^ the 
second elementaiy book, over which the more advanced scholar now 
“stamps and glows,” gives us a premonition of an eternal gospel 
In cairymg out this thought of Origen^s,^ Lessing indicates in but 
a tentative manner indefinite lines which lie in the direction of a 
mystico-speculative interpretation of dogmas 

1 Education of the Human Bace^ § 72 


CHAPTER IL 


PEACTTCAL QUESTIONS 

The natural religion of the eighteenth century sought in morals 
the support which a metaphysics of the natural-science sort could 
not permanently affoid it This was possible by leason of the fact, 
that in the meantime this bianch also of philosophical investigation 
had won its complete independence of positive leligion And in 
fact, this freeing process, which had already begun in the tram of 
the religiously mdiiferent metaphysics of the seventeenth century, 
had completed itself in a relatively speedy and simple manner But 
the peculiar character of the new age asserted itself here also, in the 
veiy early transfer of the point of interest m these mvestigations to 
the psychological domain , and here philosophy encountered the lit- 
erary inclination of the age, which was directed towaid a profounder 
employment of man with himself, toward an oveiliauling of his feel- 
ings and an analysing of his motives, and towaid the ^^sentinientaP^ 
fostering of personal lelations The individual revelling in his own 
inner life, the monad ei^joying self, is the characteiistic phenomenon 
of the age of the Enlightenment, The indmdnalism of the Renais- 
sance, which in the seventeenth century had beeu repressed by exter- 
nal forces, now broke forth again with a more inward power from 
the stiff dignity of ceremonious, formal life bounds were to be 
broken through, externalities cast away, and the pure, natuial life 
of man brought out 

^ But the more important the individual thus became to himself, and 
^^he more many-sided his view in weighing questions regarding the 
^import of his true happiness, the more morality, society, and the 
l^tate became to him a problem How comes the individual — so 
|runs the fundamental practical question of the Enlightenment phil- 
p^gphy —to a life connected with others, which extends in influence 
gad authority beyoud the individual himself ^ Through all the ani- 
discussions of these problems goes, as a tacit assumption, the 
that the individual in his natural (as it was always conceived) 
^^prininate character is the original datum, is that which is self- 
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intelligible, and that all the relations which go beyond the individual 
are to be explained from him as a starting-point In so far the natu- 
ralistic metaphysics of the seventeenth century — thought here more 
after the analogy of atomism, there more after that of the Monad- 
ology — foims the background for the morals of the eighteenth 
The constantly progressing process in which these presuppositions 
became more clear and distinct brought with it the result, that the 
principles of ethics found a valuable clearing up in the discussions 
of this peiiod Tor inasmuch as the ethical life was regarded 
as something added to the natural essence of the individual, as some- 
thing that must first be explained, it was necessaiy, on the one hand, 
to establish by an exact discrimination what the thing to be ex- 
plained really is, and on the other hand, to investigate on what the 
worth and validity of the ethical life rests and the more morality 
appeared to be something foreign to the natural essence of the indi- 
vidual, the more the question as to the motives which induce man 
to follow ethical commands asserted itself, side by side with the 
question as to the ground of the validity of those commands And 
so three main questions appeared, at the beginning much involved, 
and then becoming complicated anew* what is the content of 
morality^ on what rests the validity of the moral laws^ what 
brings man to moral action ^ The principles of morals are set forth 
according to the three points of view of the cnteiiou, the sanction^ 
and the motiie This analysis and explanation, however, showed 
that the various answers to these separate questions were capable of 
being combined with each other in the most various ways so the 
clearing and separating process above named results precisely from 
the motley vaiiety and changing hues exhibited by the doctrines of 
moral philosophy in the eighteenth century Shaftesbury stands in 
the centre of the movement as the mind that stimulates in all direc- 
tions and controls in many lines , while, on the other hand, the move- 
ment reaches no definite conclusion in this period, on account of the 
differences in the statements of the question (cf § 39). 

A typical featuie of the fundamental individualistic tendency of 
this ethics was the repeatedly renewed consideration of the relation 
of mrtue and happiness the final outcome, expressed more oi less 
sharply, was that the satisfaction of the individuals impulses was 
raised to be the standard of value for the ethical functions The 
system of practical philosophy built up upon this principle is 
Utilitarianism, the varied development of which forms the centre in 
the complicated courses of these reflections 

But out of this arose the much more burning question, as regards 
the political and social order, — the question, namely, as to the value 
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for happiness of the socicJt union^ of public institutions Rud. tlioir 
historical development That which exists and has come into being 
historically has lost once more its immediate validity and naiv'^e 
valuation it should justify itself before the critical consciousness, 
and prove its right to existence by the advantages which it yields 
for the happiness of individuals From this point of view was 
developed the political and social philosophy of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, upon this standpoint this philosophy assumed its critical 
attitude toward historical leality, and in accordance with this 
standard, finally, it examined the results of the histoiical progiess of 
human civilisation The worth of civilisation itself and the i elation 
of Nature and became thus a problem which received its most 

impressive formulation from Rousseau, and which, in opposition to 
the movements excited by him, and in conjunction with the con- 
vulsions of the Eevolution, gave form to the beginnings of the 
Philosophy of History 

§ 36 The Principles of Morals 

Pi Schleiermacher, Grundhmen einer Kntik der bishengen SiUenlehre (1803), 

W W III Vol 1 

H Sidgwick, The Methods of Ethics (4th ed , Lond and N Y. 1890). 

[J Martmeau, Types of Ethical Theory, Vol II ] 

[W L. Comtney, Gonstiuctwe Ethics (Loud 1886) ] 

The most fruitful incitements to the discussion of ethical prob- 
lems proceeded in both positive and negative directions from Hohhes 
The “selfish system propounded by him extended its influence 
throughout the entire eighteenth century It was carried out into 
all of its consequences, and was an ever-powerful stimulus to draw 
out opposing theories, which just for this reason were also dependent 
upon it In a certain sense this is true of Cumberland, who indeed 
defended the validity of ethical laws as eternal truths in opposition 
to psychological relativity, and yet at the same time would have the 
unvmrsal welfare regarded as their essential and determining con- 
tent 

1 The position of Locke with reference to these questions is still 
less definitely formulated than his attitude with regard to theoreti- 
cal questions ITo doubt the treatment of practical principles 
occupies almost the larger space in his attack upon innate ideas, 
as 18 natural from the fact that his opposition is there directed 
against the Platonism of the Cambridge school But the positive 
mdioations upon ethical subjects (and indeed there is nothing that 
goes beyond indications), which are found scattered through his 
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writings, do not m any important degree transcend meie psycliolo- 
gism Locke regards the moral judgment as demons tiative knowl- 
edge, because it has for its object a relation, namely, the agreement 
or non-agreement of a man’s action with a law [‘^ confoimity or 
disagreement men’s voluntaiy actions have to a lule, to which they 
are referred, and by winch they aie judged of”] ^ Accoidingly the 
imperative character seems essential foi ethics The existence of 
such noims, howevei, piesupposes not only a law-giver, but also his 
power to visit obedience to his laws with a leward, and disiegaid of 
them with punishment, for only through the expectation of these 
consecLuences, Locke holds, can a law work upon the will 

If the philosophei was ceitain of not deviating from the com- 
mon sense ” of the aveiage man with such principles, he was equally 
secure in the three instances which he adduces of the law-giving 
authority, — public opinion, the state, and G-od And in the high- 
est of these instances he found again the point of attachment for 
the remnant of Cartesian metaphysics 'which his empiiicism had 
preserved For identically the same will of God is known by reve- 
lation and by the natural light ” (according to Locke’s philosophy 
of religion , cf § 35, 1) The law of God is the law of ^Mature But 
its content is, that the order of Nature fixed by God attaches inju- 
rious consequences to certain actions, and useful consequences to 
others, and that therefore the former are foibidden, the lattei com- 
manded Thus the moral law gams a metaphysical root without 
losing its utilitarian content 

2 The need of a metaphysical basis of morals asserted itself also 
in other forms, and in part in a still stionger degree, though it was 
common to the whole Caitesian school to regard right will as the 
necessary and inevitable consequences of right insight In this 
respect Cartesianism was seconded by the whole throng of Platonists, 
who were so hostile to it in natural philosophy — at first, Henry 
More® and Cudworth,^ later, especially, Eichard Price* They all 
proceeded from the thought that the moral law is given with the 
inmost nature of reality which has proceeded forth from God, and 
that it is therefore written with eternal and unchangeable letters in 
every reasonable being With much enthusiasm but with few new 
arguments, they defended the Stoic-Platonic doctrine in its Christian- 
theistic transformation 


1 Cf Essav cone Bum Un , II 28, 4 fE 

2 Encheindion Ethicum (1667) 

® Whose Treatise concerning Eternal and Immutable Morality was first pub- 
lished bv Chandler, m 17 II 

^ Questions and Difficulties in Morals (Loud 1758) 
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This intellectualisnij in connection with rationalistic metaphysics, 
took a direction that was widely removed from the Scotist recourse 
to the divine will which had been levived by Descartes and still 
moie by Locke, and instead of this proceeded to determine the 
content of the moral law solely by metaphysical relations, and, 
accordingly, m the last instance, by logical ciiteiia Just in this 
appeared its contiast to all the psychologically influenced theoiies, 
which, in some form or other, always returned to feelings of pleas- 
ure and pain as the central nerve of ethical determinations This 
IS clearest in the case of Clarke, who professed to find the objective 
principle of morals in the fitness of an action to its detei mining 
relations, and who claimed tor the knowledge of this fitness a self- 
evidence analogous to the knowledge of mathematical truth, and in 
the Cartesian spiiit was convinced that the feeling of obligation, 
by which the will is determined to the appropriate action, develops 
inevitably fioin such an insight into the fitness of things Ethical 
infenoiity, accordingly, appeared quite in the ancient fashion (cf 
§ 7, 6) to be the result of ignorance or of erroneous opinion Wol- 
laston, stimulated by Claike, gave to the same thought the turn, 
that since every action involves a (theoretical) judgment as to its 
underlying relations, the decision as to whether the act is light or 
wiong in the ethical sense depends upon the lightness (correctness) 
or wrongness of this judgment 

3 Fieri e Bayle takes a peculiar position with reference to these 
questions he supports a ? a^^o?^aZism without any metaphysical back- 
ground In his case the interest of fixing moials upon a fiim basis, 
as opposed to all dependence upon dogmatic doctrines, was active in 
the strongest and most radical manner While in declaring meta- 
physical knowledge in general to be impossible he opposed the 
rational grounding of natural religion as well as that of positive 
dogma, he yet gave back with full hands to the " reason ’’ in the 
practical domain what he had taken from it in the theoretical lealm 
Incapable of knowing the essence of things, the human reason is, 
accoiding to him, completely furnished with the consciousness of 
its duty * powerless without, it is complete master of itself What 
It lacks in science it has in conscience a knowledge of eternal and 
unchangeable truth 

The ethical reason, Bayle holds therefore, remains everywhere 
the same, however different men, peoples, and times may be in their 
theoretical insight He teaches for the first time with clear con- 
sciousness the practical reason’s complete independence of the theo- 
retical; but this, too, he is glad to bring to its sharpest point with 
reference to theology Revelation and faith are regarded by him in 
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the Catholic mannei as essentially theoretical illumination, and ]ust 
on this account they seem to him to he indifferent foi morality He 
admired the ethical excellence of ancient heathenism, and believed 
in the possibility of a morally well-ordered community of atheists 
While, therefore, his theoretical scepticism might seem favourable 
to the Church, his moial philosophy was necessaiily attacked as her 
most dangerous foe 

If the ethical principles weie in this discussion proclaimed by 
Bayle also as “ eternal truths,” he did it in the oiigmal Cartesian 
sense, where interest centered not so much about the psychological 
question of innateness, as rather about the epistemological point of 
view of immediate evidence not brought about through the medium 
of logic In this sense the virtual innateness of ethical truths was 
held of course by Leibmz, and it was in the spirit of both that FoZ- 
tabe, who approached Bayle’s standpoint the more in proportion as 
his attitude toward metaphysics became more sceptical (cf § 35, 5), 
said of the ethical principles that they weie innate in man 3 ust as 
his limbs were he must leaiii to use both by experience 

4 Bayle very likely had the support of general opinion when he 
ascribed to the ethical convictions a worth exalted above all change 
and all difference of theoretical opinions; but he was successful, 
perhaps, just because he treated those convictions as something 
known to all, and did not entei upon the work of bringing their 
content into a system, or of expressing them as a unity Whoever 
attempted this seemed hardly able to dispense with a principle 
taken either from metaphysics oi from psychology. 

Such a deteimmation of the conceptions of morality by a prmciple 
was made possible by the metaphysics of Leibmz, though it was only 
prepared by him incidentally and by way of indications, and was 
first carried out by Wolff in systematic, but also in cruder foims 
The Monadology regards the universe as a system of living beings, 
whose restless activity consists in unfolding and realising their 
original content. In connection with this Aiistotelian conception 
the Spinozistic fundamental idea of the “simm esse conseim)e^^ (cf 
§ 32, 6) becomes transformed into that of a purposeful vocation 
or destiny, which Leibniz and his German disciples designated as 
perfection'^ The ^^law of Nature,” which for this ontology also is 
coincident with the moral law, is the striving of all beings toward 
perfection Since now every process of perfecting, as such, is con- 
nected with pleasure, and every letrogression in lifers development 
with pain, there follows from this the ancient identification of the 
ethically good with well-being or happiness 


1 TjGibniz. Mnnnd 41 ft 
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Natural law, therefore, demands of man that he should do all 
that serves his perfection, and forbids all that threatens to bung 
him loss in his perfection Ifrom this thought Wolff develops the 
whole system of duties, bringing to his aid especially the principle 
of mutual furtlieiaiice man needs for his own perfecting other 
men, and woiks toward his own perfection in helping them toward 
the fulfilment of their vocation In particular, however, it followed 
from these premises that man must know what truly conduces to 
his perfecting , for not all that is momentarily felt to be a further- 
ance of life proves truly and permanently a step towaid perfection. 
Hence morality is thioughout in need of ethical knowledge, — of 
right insight into the nature of man and things From this point of 
view the enlightenment or clearing of the understanding appears 
the pre-eminent ethical tash With Leibniz this follows immediately 
fioin the conception of the monad ^ The monad is the more perfect, 
— and perfection Leibniz defines m genuine scholastic fashion as 
giandeur de la rialite positiue^ — the more it shows its activity in 
clear and distinct lepresentations , the natural law of its develop- 
ment IS the clearing up of its original obscure representative content 
(of § 31, 11) WoWs circumstantial deduction takes rather the 
form of pointing out in experience the useful consequences of 
knowledge It remains thus quite within the setting of the homely 
aim which the German teacher-philosopher {Kathederpliilosoph) set 
before his scientific work, viz. to make philosophy usable and piac- 
tically efficient, by clearness of conceptions and plainness of pi oofs 
6. This tendency Wolff had adopted from his teacher Thomasius^ 
the father of the Enlighteners, a man who was indeed wanting in 
the pre-eminence that characterised the mind of Leibniz, but was 
given all the more an understanding for the wants of his time, a 
capacity for agitation, and a spirit for efforts toward the public 
good Intellectual movements of the Renaissance that had been 
checked in the seventeenth century revived again at its close 
Thomasius would transplant philosophy from the lecture hall into 
real life, — put it into the servi(3e of the general weal , and since he 
understood little of natural science, his interest turned toward 
criticism of public institutions Reason only should rule in the life 
of the whole, as well as in that of the individual so he fought honour- 
ably and victoriously against superstition and narrowness, against 
torture and witch-trials Enlightenment in the sense of Thomasius 
IS hence far from having the metaphysical dignity which Leibniz 
gave it. It gains its value fox individuals and for society first by 
the uses which it yields and which can be expected from it alone 


1 Cf Leibniz, Monad 48 ft 
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Perfection and utility are accordingly the two characteristics which 
with Wolffc make Enlightenment an ethical principle The former 
comes out moie strongly in connection with the general metaphysical 
basis , the latter in the particular buildmg out of the system. And 
in the same way this duality of criteria goes through Wolff's school 
and the whole popular philosophy, — only, the more superficial the 
doctrines become, the broader the space taken by utility Even 
Mendelssohn gives as the reason for turning aside from all deeper 
and more lefined subtilty, that philosophy has to treat only ]ust so 
much as is necessary for man's happiness But because this eudse- 
monism of the Enlightenment had from the outset no higher point 
of view than that of the education and welfare of the average man, 
it fell into another limitation, the most jejune philistinism and sen- 
sible, prosaic commonplace This might be in place and most 
beneficial in effect in a certain stratum of popular literature, not 
high, indeed, but broad, but when such a success on the part of the 
Enlighteners “went to their heads," when they applied the same 
measuring rod to the great phenomena of society and history, when 
this excessive pride of the empirical understanding would allow 
nothing to stand except what it had known “clearly and distinctly,” 
then the noble features of the Enlightenment became distorted to 
that well-intentioned lack of comprehension, as type of which 
Fnedrich Nicolai, with all his restless concern for the public good, 
became a comic figure ^ 

6 The great mass of the German Enlighteners did not suspect 
how far they were wandering from the living spirit of the great 
Leibniz with this dry utility of abstract rules Wolff, indeed, had 
already let the pre-established harmony fall metaphysically also, 
and so proved that the finest meaning of the Monadology had re- 
mained hidden from him Hence he and his successors had no 
comprehension for the fact, that Leibniz's principle of perfection 
made the unfolding of the content of the individual life and the shap- 
ing out of its dimly felt originality, the task of the ethical life, in 
the same degree as his metaphysics asserted the peculiar nature of 
each individual being in the face of all others This side of the 
matter first came into power in Germany, when the period of genius 
dawned in literature, and the passionate feeling of strongly indi- 
vidual minds sought its own theory The form which it then found 
m Herder's treatises, and likewise m Schiller's Philosophical Letters, 
was, however, much more strongly determined by another doctrine 


1 Cf. Eichte, Fi Nicolai's Lehen und sonderhare Meinungen (1801), W W 
VIII 1 ff 
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than it was by Leibniz, — by a doctrine which, in spite of the dif- 
ference in the conceptions in which it was earned out, had in its 
ethical temper the closest relationship with that of the German 
metaphysician 

Sliafteshmy had given to the idea of perfection a form that was 
less systematic hut all the more impressive and clear to the imagi- 
nation The ancient conception of life, in accordance with which 
moiality coincides with the undisturbed unfolding of man’s true and 
natural essence, and therefore with his tiue fortune, was directly 
congenial to him and became the living basis of his thought Hence, 
with Shaftesbury, the ethical appears as the truly human, as the 
flower of man’s life, as the complete development of his natural 
endowments In this is fixed at the outset Shaftesbury’s attitude 
toward Cumberland and Hobbes He cannot, like the latter, regaid 
egoism as the sole fundamental characteristic of the natural man , 
he rather agrees with the foimer in recognising the altruistic incli- 
nations as an oiiginal inborn endowment But neither can he see 
in these inclinations the sole root of morality , to him morality is 
the completion of the entire man, and therefore he seeks its principle 
in symmetrical development and in the harmonious interaction of the 
two systems of impulses This theory of morals does not demand 
the sux^pression of one’s own weal m favour of that of others , such 
a suppression appears to it to be necessary only in the lower stages 
of development the fully cultivated man lives as truly for himself 
as for the whole,^ and 3 ust by unfolding his own individual charac- 
ter does he set himself as a perfect member in the system of the 
universe Here Shaftesbury’s optimism expresses itself most fully 
in his belief, that the conflict between the egoistic and the altruistic 
motives, which plays so large a part in the lower strata of humanity, 
must be completely adjusted m the ripe, mature man 

But for this reason the ethical ideal of life is with this thinker 
an entirely personal one Morality consists for him, not in the 
control of general maxims, not in the subordination of the individ- 
ual’s will to norms or standards, but m the rich and full living out 
of an entue individuality It is the sovereign personality which 
asserts its ethical right, and the highest manifestation in the ethical 
realm is the virtuosoship^ which allows none of the forces and none 
of the lines of impulse in the individual’s endowment to be stunted, 


1 Pope compared this relation with the double motion of the planets about the 
siin and their own axes {Essay on Man, III 314 f£ ), Moreover, it was through 
the same poet that Shaftesbury’s theory of life worked on Voltaire, while 
Diderot (m his work upon the Inquiry concerning Virtue and Ment') attached 
Liinself directly to Shaftesbury 
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but brings all the manifold relations into harmony in a perfect con- 
duct of life, and thus brings about both the individuars happiness 
and his most efficient working for the welfare of the whole Thus 
the G-reek ideal of the IcalokagatJiia finds a new expression in the 
Weltanschauung of the Monadology (cf § 7, 5) 

7 While the moral principle has thus with Shaftesbury already 
received an sesthetical colouiing in its contents, this colouring ap- 
pears consistently m a yet stronger degree when he deals with the 
q[uestion as to the source of knowledge for ethical tasks This source, 
by metaphysicians and sensualists alike, was found in rational knowl- 
edge either of the nature of things or of the empirically useful in 
both cases principles resulted that were capable of demonstration 
and universally valid The morals of virtuosoship, on the contiary, 
must take its individual life-ideal from the depths of the individual 
nature , for it morality was grounded upon feeling The ethical 
judgments by which man approves those impulses which hlatuie has 
implanted within him to further his own and others’ weal, or, on the 
other hand, disapproves the “unnatuial” impulses that work against 
those ends, — these judgments rest on man’s ability to make his 
own functions the object of study, le upon reflection” (Locke), 
they are not merely, however, a knowledge of one’s own states, but 
aie emotions of reflection, and as such they foim within the ^^innei 
sense ” the mor al sense 

Thus the psychological loot of the ethical was transplanted from 
the field of intellectual cognition to the feeling-side of the soul, and 
set in the immediate vicinity of the aesthetic The good appeared 
as the beautiful in the world of will and action it consists, like the 
beautiful, in a harmonious unity of the manifold, in a perfect devel- 
opment of the natural endowments ; it satisfies and blesses as does 
the beautiful, it is, like the beautiful, the object of an oiiginal 
approval fixed in man’s deepest nature This parallel ruled the 
liteiature of the eighteenth century from Shaftesbury on taste” 
is the fundamental faculty ethically as sesthetically This was 
jperhaps most distinctly expressed by Hutcheson, but with a turn 
which to some degree led away again from Shaftesbury’s individual- 
ism Tor he understood by the “moral sense” — in the purely 
psychological meaning of “innateness” — an original faculty, essen- 
tially alike in all men, and with the function of judging what 
IS ethically to be approved The metaphysical accessories of the 
Platonists and Cartesians were gladly thrown overboard, and in 
their stead he held fast the more eagerly — especially in opposition 
to the “selfish system” — to the principle that man possesses a 
natni al feeling for the good as for the beautrful, and declared the 
analysis of this feeling to be the business of philosophy 
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The carrying over of this principle into the theoretical domain 
led m the Scottish School (cf § 33, 8) to making the True parallel with 
the Good and the Beautiful, as the object of original appioval, and 
thus assuming m common sense” a kind of ^‘logical sense” But 
the principle oi feeling as source of Inoidedge was pioclaiined in a far 
more pronounced mannei by Roitsseau^ who based his deism upon 
the uncorrupted, natural feeling^ of man, in opposition to the cool 
intellectual analysis with which the purely theoretical Enlighten- 
ment treated the religious life This feeling-philosophy was cairied 
out in a very indefinitely eclectic manner by the Dutch philosopher, 
Franz Remsteilmys (oi Gioennigen, 1720-1790), and with quaint 
singulaiity by the talented enthusiast, Ramann, the “ Wizard of the 
FTorth ” ^ 

8 It was, however, in the fusion of ethical and cesthetio investiga- 
tions that the above theory of the feelings, prepared by Shaftesbury 
and Hutcheson, made its influence most felt The more the eudae- 
monistic morals was treated in a manner intelligible to the common 
mind, the more convenient it was for it to be able to invest the 
moral commands, as the object of a natural pleasure, with the garb 
of grace and attractiveness, and to be permitted to commend the 
good to the taste as something akin to the beautiful The Scottish 
School, also, was not far fiom this mode of view, and Ferguson 
developed Shaftesbury’s ideas in this manner with especial reference 
to the Leibnizian fundamental conception of perfection The effect 
of this complication of thought for mtheticsj however, was that the 
beginnings toward a metaphysical treatment, which Shaftesbury 
had bi ought to the problems of the beautiful from the system of 
Plotinus, became completely overshadowed by the psychological 
method The question asked was not, what the beautiful is, but 
how the feeling of the beautiful arises , and in the solution of this 
question the explanation of the sesthetio was brought into more or 
less close connection with ethical relations This shows itself, too, 
in the case of those writers upon aesthetics who stood closer to 
the sensuahstic psychology than did the Scots Thus Henry Homs 
conceives of the enjoyment of the beautiful as a transition from the 
purely sensuous pacification of desires to the moral and intellectual 
joys, and holds that the arts have been '^invented” for that refine- 
ment of man’s sensuous disposition which is requisite for his higher 


J Cf the creed of the Savoyard Vicar in IV 201 ff 

Ceorg Humann (of Konigsherg, 1780-1788 , collected writings ed 
hy Gudemeiater, Gothai 1867-78) combines this hne of thought with a pietism 
not far removed from orthodoxy m his thoughtful, but illogioai and unclear 
form of expression. 
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destiny He seeks, tlieiefoie, the leahn of the beautiful in the 
higher senses, hearing and especially sight, and finds as the basis, 
a taste coininon to all men for order, regularity, and combination of 
the manifold into a unity When he then further distinguishes 
between the “intrinsic” beauty which is immediately an “object 
of sense,” and the beauty of “relation,” these relations look essen- 
tially toward what is for the common good ethically, in the sei- 
vice of which beauty is thus placed ^ Even Edmund Burke, in his 
effort to derive the aesthetic from elementary states of sensation 
in accordance with the method of associational psychology, is very 
strongly dependent upon the form given to the problems by contem- 
porary moral philosophy His attempt to determine the relation 
of the beautiful to the sublime — a task at which Home, also, had 
laboured, though with very little success® — proceeds from the 
antithesis of the selfish and the social impulses That is held to 
be sublime which fills us with terror in an agreeable shudder, “a 
sort of delightful horror,” while we are ourselves so far away that 
we feel removed from the danger of immediate pain that is beau- 
tiful, on the contrary, which is adapted to call forth in an agreeable 
manner the feelings either of sexual love or of human love in 
general. 

In a manner similar to that of Home, Suher placed the feeling of 
the beautiful midway between that of the sensuously agreeable and 
that of the good, forming thus a transition from the one to the other 
The possibility of this transfer he found in the intellectual factor 
which co-operates in our apprehension of the beautiful it appeared 
to him — following the view of Leibniz (cf § 34, 11) — as the 
feeling of haimonioiis unity in the manifold perceived by the senses 
But 3 ust by reason of these presuppositions, the beautiful was for 
him valuable and perfect only when it was able to further the 
moral sense Art, also, is thus drawn into the service of the morals 
of the Enlightenment, and the writer on aesthetics, who was so long 
celebrated in Germany, shows himself but a mechanical handicrafts- 
man of Philistine moralising in his conception of art and its task 
How infinitely freer and richer in e^rit are the “ Observations ” 
which Kant instituted “ concerning the Feeling of the Beautiful and 
the Sublime,” at the time when he, too, pursued, from the psycho- 
logical standpoint, and with admirable knowledge of the world, the 


1 For more detailed treatment, see the art Some (Karnes) by W, Wmdel- 
band in Ersch und Cumber's Ene , Vol II 32, 213 f 

2 According to Home the beautiful is sublime of it is great The antithesis 
between the qualitatively and the quantitatively pleasing seems to he at the 
basis of his unclear and wavering characterisations. 
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fine ramifications of tlie etlncal and sBsthetic life in individuals, 
families, and peoples ’ 

Finally these thoughts gave occasion in Germany to a change m 
psychological theoiy that was iich in results Before this it had 
been the custom to divide the psychical activities according to the 
Aiistoteliaii example into theoietical and practical But now the 
feelings, which became thus lecognised in their vaiious significance, 
seemed incapable of being brought either into the group of knowing, 
01 into that of willing, without disadvantage , it seemed lathei that 
the feelings, as a peculiai mode of expression, in pait lay at the 
basis, and in part followed, both of the above functions of the soul 
Here, too, the suggestion came from the Leibmzian Monadology 
Sulzei, in his Beilin lectures,^ seems first* to have pointed out that 
the obscure, primitive states of the monad should be separated from 
the developed forms of life seen in completely conscious knowing 
and willing, and he already found the distinguishing characteristic 
of these obscure states to be the conditions of pleasure and pain given 
with them This was done also, m a similar way, from Leibnizian 
presuppositions by Jacob Friedrich Weiss^ Mendelssohn (1755) 
first named these states Empjindungen^ [sensations], and later the 
same author designated the psychical power, which lies at then 
common basis, as thQ faculty of approval {Billigangsvermogen) ^ But 
the decisive mfiuence on terimnology was exercised by Tetens and 
Kant The former substituted for sensations (Empjindmigen) the 
expression /eetog's (Fulilungen or (?e/WiZc),^and Kant used the latter 
almost exclusively It was he, too, who later made the triple d%vis- 
ion of the psychical functions into ideation^ feeling, and willing ( Vor- 
stellen, Fukien, und Wolleu) the systematic basis of his philosophy,® 
and since then this has remapied authoritative, especially for 
psychology. 

9 The counter-current, which proceeded from Hobbes and declared 
the piofit or mjuiy of the individual to he the sole possible content 
of the human will, maintained itself in the face of all these develop- 
ments In this theory, the criterion of ethical action was sought in 
a purely psychological manner in the consequences of such action 


1 1761 f Printed in the Veimischten Schnften (Berlm, 1773) 

2 J, P Weiss, Be Natura Aniini et potissimum Cordis Kumam (Stuttgart, 
1761). 

3 In this Mendelssohn, with his Letters concerning the Sensations, refers 
directly to Shaftesbury 

4 Cf, Mendelssohn, Morgenstunden, 1786, ch 7 (W I 362) 

® Cf. Tetens, Versmhe, X pp. 625 ff 

® In the article written between 1780 and 1790 designed at first as an intro- 
duction to tlie Critique of Judgment which has passed over into his writings 
under the title TTeher BUilosopKie iJiberTiaxipt Cf Pt YI ch 1 
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for the advantage of ow fellow-men Morality exists only within 
the social body. The individual, if by himself and alone, knows 
only his own weal and woe , but in society his actions are 3udged 
from the point of view of whether they profit or m 3 ure others, and 
this alone is regarded as the standpoint of ethical judgment This 
conception of the ethical enter ion corresponded not only to the 
common ^ lew, but also to the felt need of finding for ethics a basis 
that should be destitute of metaphysics, and lest purely on empiri- 
cal psychology Gumbeiland and Locke even acceded to it in the 
last lesoit, and not only the theological moralists like Butler and 
Paley, but also the associational psychologists like Priestley and 
Haitley, attached themselves to it The classical formula of this 
tendency was gradually worked out An action is ethically the 
moie pleasing in proportion as it produces more happiness, and in 
pioportion as the number of men who can sliaie this happiness 
becomes greater . the ethical ideal is the gi eatest happiness of the 
greatest mimhe'i This became the watch-word of Utilitanamsm 

This foiinula, however, suggested the thought of determining 
quantitatively the ethical values for individual cases and lelations. 
The thought of Hobbes and Locke, of grounding a knowledge of ai 
strictly demonstrative ethics upon the utilitarian principle, seemed 
thereby to have found a definite form, welcome to the natural-science 
mode of thinking This enticement was pursued by Bentham, and 
in this consists the peculiai element of utilitaiian thought as cairied 
out by him, — a woik which he performed with a warm feeling for 
the public good, and which was later much leferred to The point 
is to find exact, definite points of view, according to which the value 
of every mode of actiou for the weal of the actor himself and of the 
community to which he belongs, can be determined, — paitly in itself, 
partly in its relation to other modes of conduct, and Beutham m 
this table of values and their opposites, with an extensive coiisid-i 
eration of both individual and social relations and needs, sketches a 
scheme of a pleasure and pain balance for reckoning the useful ani 
injurious consequences of human activities and institutions As 
with Plume (of below, Ho 12), the reckoning of the ethically val- 
uable falls to the province of the measuring intellect j but the factors 
with which it operates in this process are solely the feelings of 
pleasure and pain 

10. The close connection m which this utilitarianism stood his- 
torically after Hobbes with the selfish system— that is, with the 
assumption of the essentially egoistic character of human nature 
— led necessarily to the separation of the question as to the criterion 
of morality and the kiud of knowledge by which it rs apprehended^ 
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from that as to the Sdnction of the moral commands and the motives 
for obeying them For the metaphysical theories, the sanction of 
the ethical commands lay in the eternal truths of the law of Natuie 
and psychologically, also, theie seemed to be no further and especial 
motive needed for the effort toward perfection, foi the living out of 
the personality, for the following of innate ethical inclinations, 
morality was self-explaming under such presuppositions But he 
who thought more pessimistically of man, he who held him to be a 
being determined originally and in his own nature solely by regard 
to his own weal or woe, — he must ask with what right an altruistic 
way of acting is required of such a being, and by what means such 
a being can be determined to obedience to this requirement If 
morality was not of itself inherent in man’s nature, it must be 
declared how it comes into him fioin without 

Here, now, the principle of aathonty, already adduced by Hobbes 
and Locke, performed its service Its most palpable form was the 
theological, it was carried out with more finely wrought conceptions 
by Butler, and in a crude manner, intelligible to the common mind, 
by Paley Utility is for both the criterion of ethical action, and the 
dimne command is for both the ground of the ethical requirements 
But while Butler still seeks the knowledge of this divine will in the 
natural conscience — his re«mterpretation of Shaftesbury’s emotions 
of reflection, for which he himself uses also the term “ reflection ” — 
for Paley, it is rather the positive revelation of the divine will that 
IS authoiitative , and obedience to this command seems to him explic- 
able only because the. authoritative power has connected its com- 
mandment with promises of reward and threatenmgs of punishment 
This IS the sharpest separation of ethical principles, and that perhaps 
which corresponds most to the common sense” of the Christian 
world The criterion of the moral is the weal of one’s neighbour, 
the ground of our knowledge of the moral is the revealed will of 
God 5 the real ground which supplies the sanction is the will of the 
Supreme Being ; and the ethical motive in man is the hope of the 
reward, and the fear of the punishment, which God has fixed for 
obedience and disobedience. 

11 Paley thus explained the fact of ethical action by the hypoth- 
esis that man, in himself egoistic, is brought at last by the agency 
of the equally egoistic motives of hope and fear, and by the round- 
about way of a theological motivation, to the altruistic mode of 
action commanded by God. The sensuaVishc psychology substituted 
for the theological agency the authority of the state and the oon-‘ 
straining forces of social life If the will of man is in the last 
J^sort always determinable only by his own weal and woe, his altru- 
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istic action is comprehensible only on the supposition that he sees 
in it the surest, simplest, and most intelligent means under the 
given relations for bunging about his own happiness While, there- 
fore, the theological utilitaiians held that the natiual egoism should 
be tamed by the rewaids of heaven and punishments of hell, it 
seemed to the empiricists that the older of life arranged by the 
state and society was sufficient for this purpose Man finds himself 
in such relations that when he rightly reflects he sees that he will 
find his own advantage best by subordination to existing morals 
and laws The sanction of ethical demands lies, aecoidingly, in the 
legislation of the state and of public morality which is dictated by 
the principle of utility, and the motive of obedience consists in 
the fact that each one thus finds his own advantage Thus Man- 
deville, LametUie, and Helodtius developed the selfish system ”, La- 
inettrie, especially, with tasteless cynicism that savoured of a 
desire for admiration, seeking to exhibit hunger and love ” in 
their lowest sensuous meaning as the fundamental motives of all 
human life — a wretched, because artificial, imitation of ancient 
Hedonism 

Morality, accordingly, appears to be only eudmmonistic shrewd- 
ness, the polished egoism of society, the refined cunning of the man 
who is familiar with life, and has seen that to be happy he can 
pursue no better path than to act morally, even if not to he moral. 
This view frequently finds expression in the Enlightenment philos- 
ophy as the governing principle of “the world” of that day 
whether it be as the naive, cynical confession of a writer’s own dis- 
position, as in Lord Chester fieWs well-known letters to his son, — 
or ill the form of moialising reflections, as in Lahruy^re^s “C77iamc- 
(1680), and in La BochefoucauWs B4jlections^^ (1690), 
where the mask is unsparingly torn off from man’s ethical behaviour, 
and naked egoism is disclosed as the sole impelling motor every- 
where, — or finally as bitter satire, as with Swifl;, where the true 
nature of the human beast is finally discovered by G-ulliver among 
the Yahoos 

Hand in hand with this gloomy conception of the natural mean- 
ness of man the view goes through the age of the Enlightenment 
that man’s education to ethical action has to appeal to 3 ust this low 
system of impulses, working through power and authority, with the 
aid of fear and hope This shows itself characteristically even with 
those who claim for the mature and fully developed man, a pure 
morality raised above all egoism. So, for example, Shaftesbury 
finds positive religion with its preaching of rewards and punish- 
ments quite good enough for the education of the great mass, So^ 
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too, Prussia’s philosophical king Frederick the Great/ who for him- 
self had a consciousness of duty so strict and pure and free from all 
selfish considerations, and declared such to be the highest ethical 
good, yet thought that in the case of the education which the state 
gives to men it should start with their closest interests, however 
low these might be , for he granted to the Encyclopaedists that man 
n,s a genus is never to be determined by anything else than by his 
own personal interests In this lespect the French Enlighteners, 
especially, sought to analyse the motives, by awakening which the 
stiite can win the citizens to care for the interests of the whole 
Montesquieu showed with fine psychology how different the foims 
aie which this relation takes under diffeient foims of constitution 
Lamettrie iiointed, as Mandeville had already done, to the sense of 
honour or repute as the most powerful factoi in the social sentiment 
among civilised peoples, and Helvetuis carried out this thought 
farther 

But if the sensualistic psychology thus looked for man’s ethical 
education from the state alone, the degree of success with which 
this was accomplished must serve as a standard for estimating the 
value of public institutions This consequence was drawn by 
Holbach, and the most winning feature of this dry book is perhaps 
the honoui ableness and energy with which it tries to show how little 
the rotten conditions of the public life of that time were adapted to 
raise the citizen above the meanness of selfish endeavours 

12 Hume^s moral philosophy may be regarded as the most com- 
plete embodiment of this movement, and as the most refined consid- 
eration of the motives that contend within it. It, too, stands 
completely upon the basis of the psychological method man’s 
ethical life is to be understood by a genetic investigation of his 
passions, feelings, and volitions The most significant element in 
Hume’s teaching is the separation of utilitarianism from the selfish 
system The criterion of ethical approval and disapproval is, for 
him, too, the effect which the quality or action to be judged is 
adapted to produce in the form of feelings of pleasure and pain, 
and, like the ancients and Shaftesbury, he interprets this in the 
widest sense, inasmuch as he regards as objects of ethical pleasure, 
not only the social virtues,’^ such as justice, benevolence, etc , but 
also the natural abilities,”^ such as prudence or sagacity, fortitude, 
energy, etc But we feel this approval, even when these qualities 


1 Of especially what is adduced by E Zeller, F d. als Philosophy pp 
67 ff , 105 and also especially Frederick’s ^^AntimacchtavelU ” 

2 Here, too, the old ambiguity of virtus (virtue) = moral virtue, and also 
abihty or excellence, plays a part 
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aie completely indifferent to our own welfare, or indeed even in]u- 
iioiis to the same, and this cannot possibly be traced back to 
egoism through the medium of mere psychological association. On 
the other hand, the relation which these judgments sustain to the 
complicated relations of experience forbids the assumption of their 
innateness They must rather be reduced to a simple, elementary 
form, and this is sympathy^ le primaiily our capacity to feel 
with another his weal oi woe as our own, at least in a weakened 
foiin Such sympathetic feelings, however, are not only the 
impulsive grounds of moral judgments, but also the original motives 
of inoial action, for the feelings are the causes of the decisions of 
the will Still, these oiigmal impulses alone are not adequate to 
explain ethical judgment and action Eoi the more complicated 
relations of life, theie is need of a clarification, ordering, and com- 
paiative valuation of the factors of feeling, and this is the business 
of 7 eason Prom the reflection of reason arise, therefore, in addition 
to the iiatuial and original values, derivative “ artificial virtues, as 
the t)pe of which Hume treats justice and the whole system of 
standards of rights and law — in this, evidently, still dependent 
upon Hobbes But in the last resort these principles, also, owe 
their ability to influence judgment and volition, not to rational 
reflection as such, but to the feelings of sympathy to which this 
appeals 

Thus the crude conception of a moral sense is refined by 
Hume’s investigation to a finely articulated system of moral psy- 
chology with its carefully differentiated conceptions, as the centre 
of which we find the principle of sympathy A farther step in 
carrying out this same theory was taken in the ethical work of 
Adam Smith As against the externality with which ordinary 
utilitaiianism had placed the criterion of ethical judgment in the 
pleasurable or painful consequences of the act, Hume had energet- 
ically directed attention to the fact, that ethical approval or disap- 
proval concerns rather the disposition manifesting itself in the 
action. 111 so far as this aims at the consequences in question 
Hence Smith found the essence of sympathy, not only in the 
capacity of feeling these consequences with the one who experiences 
them, but also in the ability to transfer one’s self into the disposi- 
tion or sentiment of him who acts, and to feel his motives with him 
And extending farther and farther the thought of transfer through 
sympathy, the judgment which the individual pronounces upon him- 
self in the conscience is then conceived as a reflex, mediated through 


1 Cl Treatise^ II 1, 11, and II 2, 6 
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feelings of sympathy, of the judgment which he receives from 
others and exercises upon others 

All phenomena of the ethical life are thus rooted, according to 
Hume and Smith, m the social life, whose psychological basis is 
sympathy, and the founder of political economy, with his great 
philosophical friend, sees in the mechanism of sympathetic tiansfers 
of feeling an adjustment of individual interests similar to that which 
he believed himself to have discovered in the realm of the exchange 
of external goods, which is conducted with reference to the strait- 
ness of the conditions of life, in the mechanism of supply and 
demand in connection with the competition of labour^ But with 
these insights into the thoioughgoing dependence of the individual 
upon a social body, which he does nut create, but in which he finds 
himself actually placed, the philosophy of the Enlightenment is 
already pointing beyond itself. 

§ 37 The Problem of Civihsation. 

The fundamental thought, which the philosophy of the Enlight- 
enment would hold as to the great institutions of human society and 
its historical movement, was prescribed for it in advance, partly by 
its dependence upon natural-science metaphysics, and paitly by its 
own psychological tendency This was to see in these institutions 
the products of the activities of individuals, and from this followed 
the tendency to single out those interests whose satisfaction the 
individual may expect from such general social connections when 
once these exist, and to treat them in a genetic mode of explanation 
as the motives and sufficient causes for the origin of the institutions 
in question, while at the same time regarding them from a critical 
point of view, as the standard for estimating the 'oalue of the same 
Whatever was regarded as having been intentionally created by 
men should show also whether it was then really fulfilling their 
purposes. 

1 This conception was guided into the political and juristic track 
primarily by JSdbbes The state appeared as the work of individuals, 
constructed by them under the stress of need, when m a condition 
of war with each other and in fear for life and goods With its whole 
systein of rights, it was regarded as resting upon the compact which 
the citizens entered into with each other from the above motives 
The same Epicurean compact-theory, which had revived in the later 
Middle Ages, passed, over with Ifominalism into modern philosophy 


1 Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations (Loud 1776) 
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and extended its influence over the whole eighteenth, century But 
the artificial construction of absolutism, which Hobbes had erected 
upon it, gave place more and more in consequence of political events 
to the doctrines oipopula't sovereignty This lay at the basis of the 
English Constitution of 1688, as well as at that of the theoretical shap- 
ing which Locke gave the same in Ins doctrine of the separation and 
equilibrium of the three departments of the state, the legislative, 
executive, and federative It controlled, also, as an ideal require- 
ment, the writings of Montesquieu, who, in considering the rotten 
administration of law at his tune, would have complete independ- 
ence given to the judicial powei, while he thought of the executive 
and federative departments (as administration within and without, 
respectively) as united m the one monarchical head It was finally 
carried out to a complete system of democracy in Rousseau^ s Con- 
trat Social, in which the principle of transfer and representation 
was to be limited as much as possible, and the exercise of the sov- 
ereignty also to be assigned directly to the whole body of the peo- 
ple 111 all these transformations of the doctrine of Hobbes, the 
influence of the realities of historical politics is obvious, but the 
antithesis between Hobbes and Rousseau has also its theoretical 
background If man is regarded as by nature essentially egoistic, 
he must be compelled to keep the social compact by the strong arm 
of the state if he is regarded as originally good and social in his 
feelings, as by Rousseau, it is to be expected of him that he will of 
himself always take part in cariying out, in the interest of the 
whole, the life prescribed by the compact 
It is interesting now to see that the compact-theory in the 
eighteenth century communicated itself also to those theories of 
the philosophy of right which did not have a merely psychological 
basis. The natural right oi this time proceeds also from the 
right of the individual, and seeks to derive from this the rights of 
individuals in their relation to each other. Yet in carrying out this 
principle two different tendencies show themselves in German phil- 
osophy, leading to results that were extremely characteristic in 
their differences Leibniz had derived the conceptions of right (or 
law) from the most general principles of practical philosophy, fol- 
lowing the example of the ancients ^ Wolff followed him in this 
respect also, but made it on this account the end of the political 
compact to secure the mutual furtherance of individuals m behalf 
of their mutual perfecting, enlightening, and happiness , according 


1 Cf his introduction to the Godex Juris Gentium Diplomaticus (1693), 
Works (Erd), 118 ff 
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to him, therefore, the state has to care, not merely for external 
safety, but also for the general welfare zn the broadest extent 
The consequence of this is that Wolff assigns to the state the right 
and duty of a thoiough tutelage of the great mass of unenlightened 
men who are controlled by error and passion, and of intermeddling 
even in their private relations in the way of education Thus Wolff 
gave the theory for that “ paternal ” despotism of the benevolent 
police-state under which the Germans of Ins time lived with veiy 
mixed feelings 

The exactly opposite result attached itself theoretically to the 
separation of the philosophy of right fiom morals, for which the 
way had already been prepared by ThomasiuSf with his shaip parting 
of the ju^tuni md the honestum In this line the disciple of Tho- 
masius, Qundling (1671-1729), maintained that right or law was to be 
t7*eated solely as the ordeiing of the external lelations of individnals, 
that it has for its end the preservation of peace without, and there- 
fore its decrees can be enforced only as to outward relations This 
limitation of the state’s activity to the external protection of law 
evidently corresponded most fully to the duali&tic spirit of the 
Enlightenment If the individual has conformed to the political 
compact only from need and want, he will evidently be inclined to 
make as few concessions to the state as possible, and will be willing 
to sacrifice to it of his oiiginal rights only so much as is uncondi- 
ditionally requisite for the end which it is to fulfil This was not 
merely the thought of the Philistine citizen, who is indeed ready to 
call for the police at once when anything is the matter, but privately 
regards the order of the laws as an enemy that must be kept from 
his throat as much as possible , it was also the feelmg of the En- 
lightener of high intellectual development, who had for his ricli 
inner life only the interest of being able to devote himself unmo- 
lested to the enjoyments of art and science In fact, the petty 
spirit of the small German states, with its lack of ideals, must 
necessarily produce the indifference toward public life which thus 
found its theoretical expression The lowest stage which the de- 
preciation of the state reached in this respect among the cultured 
classes is perhaps best characterised by William von HumhoWs 
“ Ideas toward an Attempt to determine the Bounds of the Operation 
of the State”! Here every higher interest of man is carefully ex- 
cluded from the province of the state's authority, and the task of 
public government is restricted to the lower service of protecting 
the life and property of the citizen 


! Written 1792, pnbhshed 1861 by E Caner, 
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2. If m this lespect German philosophy remained quite indif- 
ferent toward the actual political condition, on the other hand 
there appealed in it also the geneial tendency of the Enlightenment 
to order the life of society, as that of the individual, according to 
the piinciples of philosophy If it is glory enough for this penod 
to have successfully cleaied away much historical lumber that had 
accumulated in the house-keeping of European peoples, Thomasius 
and Wolff, Mendelssohn and Nicolai, certainly deserve credit for 
their share m the woik (cf § 36, 5) But this side of the matter 
came forward in an incomparably more powerful and efficient 
degree with the FiencJi Enlighteners It is enough here to recall 
Voltaire, who appeared as a liteiaiy power of the first rank, woik- 
ing unweariedly and victoriously for reason and justice But the 
contest which he carried on to a certain extent before the bar of 
public opinion of all Euiope was taken up in detail by his fellow- 
countrymen, in a criticism of social institutions and by proposals 
for their improvement in a bioad and often passionate discussion 
philosophical reflection proceeds to the task of reforming the state 
And here the weakness of the Enlightenment at once appears side 
by side with its strength As always, it takes the standards of its 
criticism for existing institutions, and of its proposals for their 
change, fiom the universal, eternal nature of man or of things, 
thus it loses fioin sight the authorisation and vital force of histori- 
cal reality, and believes that it is only needed to make a tabula msa 
of the existing conditions wherever they show themselves contrary 
to reason, in order to be able to build up society entire in accordance 
with the pimciples of philosophy In this spirit the literature of 
the Enlightenment, especially in Erance, prepared for the actual 
break with liistoi'y, — the Revolution Typical in this was the pio- 
cedure of Deism which, because none of the positive religions with- 
stood its rational” criticism, would abolish them all and put in 
their place the religion of Nature 

So then the French devolution, too, attempted to decree the 
abstract natural state of ^4iberty, equality, and fraternity,” the 
realisation of “human rights” according to dousseau’s Social 
Contract And numerous pens of very moderate quality hastened 
to justify and glorify the procedure^ It is for the most part a 
superficial Epicureanism standing upon the basis of Condillac’s 
positivism that acts as spokesman Thus Volney seeks, with the 
Syst^me de la Nature, the source of all the evils of society in the 


1 The preference for the catechism, a form designed for education in the 
Church, IS characteiistic of this literature 
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Ignorance and covetousness of man, whose capacity foi perfection 
has hitherto been lestrained by religions When all ^^llnsions’^ 
shall be frightened away with these religions, then the newly 
organised society will have as its supreme rule of conduct, that 
<‘good” IS only what furthers the interests of man, and the cate- 
chism for the citizen is comprehended in the rule ^'Conserve toi — 
instruis toi — mod^re toi — vis pour tes semblables, alin quhls viveiit 
pour toi Still more materialistic is the form in which the theory 
of the devolution appears with St Lambert^ fiom whom the defini- 
tion that was much discussed in later literature comes “ L’homme 
est une masse organisee et sensible , il reQOit Fintelligence de ce qui 
Fenvironne et de ses besoms”^ With the most superficial con- 
sideration of history, he celebrates in the Eevolution the final 
victory of reason in history, and at the same time this Epicurean 
deduces that the democratic beginnings of this great event will be 
completed in Gaesardomf The extreme pitch of self-complacent 
boasting in this aspect of parliamentary dilettantism was reached 
by Garat and Lancelin ® 

In contrast with these glittering generalities and declamations 
over the welfare of the people and the reign of reason, the earnest 
reality with which Bentham sought to make the utilitarian piinciple 
useful for legislation, appears in an extremely favourable light 
This work he sought to accomplish by teaching the application of 
hhe quantitative determination of pleasure and pain values (cf. 
§ 36, 9) to the consideration of the ends of particular statutes, with 
a careful regard to the existing conditions in every case ^ Just in 
this he showed his insight into the fact that in the political move- 
ment the question at issue is not merely that of political rights, but 
above all that of sociaZ inter est j and along ]ust this line an enthu- 
siastic and successful champion of the Revolution arose in Godwin,^ 
who was not uninfluenced by Bentham But along other lines, too. 


1 Yolney, at the close of the GaUchismet CEuvr , I 310 

2 St Lamhert, Gatich Introd , CEuvr , I 63 For the characterisation of 
this literature it should not remain uumentioned that in St Lambert’s cate- 
chism the Analyse de Vhomme is followed m a second hook by an Analyse de 
la — femme 

^ The organ of this movement most worthy of esteem was the Decade Philo- 
sophxque^i which saw and defended in the Eevolution the triumph of the philoso- 
phy ot the eighteenth century Cf, Picavet, Moloques, 86 fE 

^ It IS the more to he lamented that Bentham later m his Deontology at- 
tempted to give a hind of popular catechism of the utilitarian morals, which, 
m radical one-sidedness, in rancour and lack of understanding for other moral 
systems, equals the worst products of the time of the Eevolution 

^ William Godwin (1766--18d6) published his Inquiry concerning Political 
Justice mid its Influence on General Time and Happiness in 1793 Cf, C 
Kegan Paul, W. Godmih his Pnends and Contemporaries, Loud. 1876, and L, 
Stephen, English Thought^ IL 264 fE, 
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the social storm is heard in the literature of the Revolution, as dull 
thunder still dying away in the distance The investigations con- 
cerning the problems of political economy^ which in France especially 
were chiefly promoted by the physiocratic school^ became more and 
more comprehensive, and were grounded with increasing indepen- 
dence upon empirical principles But while the theory of the 
state demanded, above all, security of possessions, there rose, from 
the depth of society, the question as to the i\ght of personal propeHy ^ 
and while the philosophers considered with inoie and more dissen- 
sion the problem, how the interests of the community could be 
reconciled with those of the individual (cf below), the thought 
forced its way to the surface that the ground of all evil with the 
human race lies in the striving after individual possessions, and 
that a social morality and a moral society will begin with the denun- 
ciation of this original sm, and not till then Such communistic 
ideas were thrown to the world by Mably and Moielly, and a Babeuf 
made the first abortive conspiracy to carry out these ideas, iiiidei 
the Diiectory 

3 But the social question had already before this cast up its 
waves from its lowest depth The contrast between the classes 
representing luxurious wealth and most wretched poverty, which 
had so great importance among the causes of the Eevolution, might 
indeed at first be more palpable and effective , but it first acquired 
its full sharpness by virtue of the antithesis between cultuie and 
non-culture, which was linked with it by the whole development of 
European life, and this separating chasm was deepest and baldest 
in the age of the Enlightenment The more the age plumed itself 
upon its culture,” the more evident it became that this was in the 
main a privilege of the property-ownmg class In this point, too, 
English Deism had led the way with typical frankness The 
religion of reason should be reserved for the cultivated man, just 
as the free, beautiful morality should be for the ordinary man, on 
the other hand, Shaftesbury held, the promises and threatenings of 
positive religion must remain standing as a wheel and gallows, 
Toland, too, had presented his cosmopolitan natural worship as an 
‘^esotenc” doctrine, and when the later Deists began to carry these 
ideas among the people in popular wiitings, Lord Bolingbioke, him- 
self a free-thmker of the most pronounced kind, declared them to 
be a pest of society, against which the sharpest means were the best 
Among the German Deists, also, men like Semler would have a very 
careful separation made between religion as a private matter and 
religion as a public order 

The French Enhghtenment, as the relation of Voltaire to Boling- 
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broke shows, was from the beginning decidedly moie demooatic 
Indeed, it had the agitative tendency to play off the enlighten- 
ment of the masses against the exclusive self-seeking of the upper 
ten thousand But with this was completed a revolution, by virtue 
of which the Enlightenment necessarily turned against itself Eor 
if in those stiata m which it fiist took hold “culture” or civilisa- 
tion had such consequences as appeared in the luxury of the “higher” 
classes, if it had been able to do so little in the way of yielding 
fruits that could be used for the needs of the masses also, its value 
must appear all the more doubtful the more philosophy regarded 
the “greatest happiness of the greatest number as the propei 
standard for the estimation of things and actions 

In this connection t\\e problem of civilisation shaped itself out for 
modern philosophy the question whethei and how far civilisation, 
? e intellectual improvement (which is a historical fact), and the 
change in human impulses and in the relations of human life, which 
has been connected with it — whether and in how far this civilisa- 
tion has served to further the moral order and maiVs true happiness 
The more proudly and self-complacently the aveiage Enlightener 
praised the progress of the human mind, which had reached in him 
its summit of a clear and distinct rational life in theory and piac- 
tice, the more burning and — uncomfortable this question became 
It IS raised fiist, though not m a direci? and square statement, by 
MandemlU In his psychology an extreme adherent of the selfish 
system, he sought to show, as against Shaftesbuiy, that the whole 
life and charm of the social system rests solely upon the struggle 
which self-seeking individuals cany on in their own interests — a 
principle which worked also upon Adam Smith in his doctrine of 
supply and demand ^ If we should think of man as stripped bare 
of all egoistic impulses (this is the meaning of the Fable of the Bees), 
and provided only with the “moial” qualities of altruism, the social 
mechanism would stand still from pure absence of regard for self. 
The motive power in civilisation is solely egoism, and, therefore, 
we must not be surprised if civilisation displays its activity, not 
by heightening the moral qualities, hut only by refimng and dis- 
guising egoism And the mdividuars happiness is as little enhanced 
by civilisation as his morality If it were increased, the egoism, 
on which the progress of civilisation rests, would he thereby weak- 
ened In truth, it appears, rather, that every improvement of the 
material condition, brought about by intellectual advance, calls forth 
new and stronger wants in the individual; m consequence of which 


1 Cf Lange, Gesch d Mater , I 286 [Eng tr I 296 J. 
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he becomes more and more discontented, and so it turns out that 
the apparently so brilliant development of the whole is accomplished 
only at the cost of the morality and happiness of the individual 
4 In Mandeville these thoughts appear in a mild suggestion, and 
at the same time, in the repelling form of a cynical commendation 
of the egoism, whose “ private vices ” are “ public benefits ” They 
attained an importance for world-literature through the brilliant 
turn given them by Rousseau With him the question concerned 
nothing more and nothing less than the woith of all human 
history — its worth for the morality and happiness of individuals 
And he cast into the face of the Enlightenment the reproach that 
all growth in knowledge, and all refinement of life, had but made 
man more and more untrue to his true vocation and his true nature 
History with its artificial structure of civilised society has deterio- 
rated man ^ he came forth from the hand of iN'ature good and pure, 
but his development has separated him from I^Tatuie step by step. 
The beginning of this degeneration Rousseau, in his second Dis- 
course^ found in the creation of property, which had for its result the 
division of labour, and with this the separation of the classes and, ulti- 
mately, the awakening of all evil passions this it was that enlisted 
the work of the intellect permanently in the service of self-seeking 
In comparison with this unnatural condition of civilised barbarism 
the state of Nature appears at first as the lost paradise, and in this 
sense the sentimental yearning of a time intellectually and morally 
hlasi found its nourishment in Rousseau’s writings, above all in the 
New Heloise The ladies of the salon were carried away with enthu- 
siasm for the Gessnenan pastoral idyl, but on this account they 
mis-heard the admonition of the great Genevan 

Eor he did not wish to lead back to that state of Nature winch 
had no society He was convinced that man is piovided by his 
creator with a capacity for being perfected (pe'ifeetibihU) which 
makes the development of his natural endowment both a duty and 
a natural necessity If this development has been guided into 
wrong paths by the historical process which has hitherto prevailed, 
and, therefore, has led to demoiahsation and wretchedness, Imtory 
must be begun anew, in order to find the right way toward his devel- 
opment man must return from the unnatural condition of intellectual 
pride to the simple natural state of feeling, from the narrowness 
and falsehood of relations of society to his pure unstunted selfi 
Eor this end, according to Rousseau, humanity as a whole needs a 


1 The English Deists’ conception of the history of rehgion (cf. § 36, 8) is 
extended hy Rousseau to all history 
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political constiiutiorij whicli affords the individual full freedom of 
personal activity in connection with the life of the whole body, and 
in accordance with the principle of eq[uality of rights , and as indi- 
viduals, humanity needs an ediicatioUf^ which allows the natural 
endowments of the individual to unfold from his own vitality 
without constraint The optimism, which Rousseau finds in the 
constitution of the natural God-descended nature of man, makes 
him hope that our condition will be better, the more freely and 
naturally we can develop 

5 While we thus find Eousseau in lively opposition to the his- 
torical development, and in the zealous endeavour to put in its stead 
a new development according to Nature,” the last reconciling 
synthesis of the ideas of the Enlightenment is the endeavour to 
understand the previous course of human history itself as the 
natural development of human nature, in this thought the phil- 
osophy of the eighteenth century strips off all its one-sided- 
ness and reaches its highest consummation. The first stirring of 
this IS found in an isolated appearance of Italian literature, with 
Vico ^ Influenced by the Neo-Platonic metaphysics of the Renais- 
sance, especially by Campanella, and educated by Bodin and Grotius, 
he had grasped the idea of a general natural law of the development 
of life, which manifests itself in the history of peoples as well as in 
that of individuals, and with great learning had sought to prove 
this principle of the identity of all natural development But if in 
such a conception of the naturally necessary correspondences between 
the different historical systems and the fundamental biological 
scheme, the thought of a purposeful inter-relation of the destinies 
of nations had remained foreign to him, this had previously found 


1 In its details Rousseau’s Mmile frequently uses the “ Thoughts,” which 
Locke had advanced with a much more limited purpose for the education of a 
young man of higher station m society there, too, the complete development 
of the individuality was the main thing, from which the turning away from 
learned one-sidedness, the direction of attention to the real and practical, the 
appeal to perception and the use of individual instead of geneial truths m 
mstraction and education, followed as a matter of course These principles, 
thought out for the Englishman of superior rank, Rousseau adopts as elements 
in an education which sought to develop m man, not the memhei of a definite 
class or of a future profession, hut only “the man ” In this spirit his peda- 
gogical doetiines passed over to the school of German philanthi opv^ which, under 
the lead of IBasedow (1723-1790), combined the principle of natuial develop- 
ment with that of utility, and thought out the appropriate forms of an education 
for a community hy which the individual should be trained to become by the 
natural way a useful member of human society 

® Gioy, Battista Vico (1668-1744) became influential chiefly through his 
Fiincipj d’ una, scienza nnova d’ intorno alia comwAine ncttiira delle na^ioni 
(1726)* Of* K Werner, Giambattista V, als J^hilosoph und geleJirter Forscher 
(Vienna, 1879) , R JPlint, Vieo (Edm, and Lend 1884); and likewise for the 
following, Flint, The Philosophy of History in Bur ope ^ Vol I , new ed , 1893 
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all the more forcible support in Bosmet ^ The French prelate con- 
tinues the patristic philosophy of history , which had pushed the 
Redemption into the centre of the world^s events He would have 
the chiistianising of modern nations through the empire of Charles 
the Great, regarded as the concluding and decisive epoch of uni- 
versal history, the whole course of which is the work of divine 
providence, and the goal of which is the dominance of the one 
Catholic Church Such a theological view of the world and of 
history had now, indeed, been energetically put aside by modern 
philosophy, but the nieagieness of the results yielded for the con- 
sideration of history by the treatment of human society from the 
point of view of individual psychology is seen in the trivial lucu- 
brations of Iselin,^ 111 spite of his leaning upon Rousseau 

It was in a mind of Herder universal receptiveness and fineness 
of feeling that Rousseau’s ideas first found in this respect, also, a 
fruitful soil But his optimism, which had matured in the atmos- 
phere of Leibniz and Shaftesbury, did not allow him to believe in 
the possibility of that aberration which the Genevan would regard 
as the nature of previous history He was rather convinced that the 
natural development of man is just that which has taken place in 
history While Rousseau’s conception of man’s perfectibility was 
treated by the Genevan’s French adherents, such as St Lambert, 
and especially Oondorcet, as the voucher for a better future, and as 
an infinite perspective toward the perfecting of the race, Herder 
used it — against Rousseau — as a principle of explanation for the 
past, also, of the human family History is nothing but the unin- 
terrupted progress of natural development 

This concerned, above all, the beginning of history The begin- 
ning of the life of society is to be understood, not as an arbitrary 
act, whether of human refiection or of divine determination, but as a 
gradually formed result of the natural connection It has neither 
been invented nor commanded, but has 6ecome Characteristically 
enough, these opposing views as to the origin of history, asserted 
themselves earliest in theories of language The individualism of 
associational psychology saw in language, as is manifest particularly 
in the case of Condillac,® an invention of man, — supra-naturahsm, 
defended in Germany by Sussmilch^ saw a divine inspiration , here 

1 Jacques B6mgiie JBossuet (1627-1704), the celebrated eloquent dmne, wrote 
the Discours sur VHistoire Umverselle (Paris, 1681) origmally for the instruc- 
tion of the Dauphin 

2 Isaak Iseltn of Basle (1728-1782) published in 1764 his JPhilosophischen 
Muthmassungen uher die Geechiclite des Menscliheitj 2 vols. 

2 Logique and Langue des Oalculs 

* Beweis, dttas dev TIr sprung der menachUchen Spi^ache gottlich aei (Berlin, 
1766) 
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Kousseau had already spoken the word of solution when he saw in 
language a natural, involuntary unfolding of man’s essential nature ^ 
Herder not only made this conception his own (cf above, § 33, 
11), but he extended it also consistently to all man’s activities in 
civilisation He proceeds, therefore, in his philosophy of history 
from the point of view of man’s position in Kature, from that of 
the conditions of life which the planet affords him, and fiom that 
of his peculiar constitution, to understand fiom these sources the 
beginnings and the direction of his historical development and in 
the progress of his exposition of universal history he makes, like- 
wise, the peculiar character of each people and of its histoiical sig- 
nificance pioeeed from its natural endowments and relations But 
at the same time the developments of the various nations do not 
fall apart in his treatment, as was still the case with Vico on the con- 
tiary, they are all arranged organically as a gieat chain of ascend- 
ing perfection And they all form in this connected whole the 
ever-maturer realisation of the general constitution of human nature 
As man himself is the crown of creation, so his history is the 
unfolding of human nature The Idea of Humanity explains the 
complicated movement of national destinies 
In this consideration, the unhistoncal mode of thinking which 
had characterised the Enlightenment was overcome every form in 
this great course of development was valued as the natural product 
of its conditions, and the voices of the peoples ” united to form 
the harmony of the world’s history, of which humanity is the theme 
And out of this sprang also the task of the future, — to bring to 
ever richer and fuller development all the stirrings of human 
nature, and to realise in living unity the ripe fruits of the histoiical 
development In the consciousness of this task of the ^^world- 
literature,” far from all the pride of the meaner Enlightenment, 
full of the presage and anticipation of a new epoch, Schiller could 
call out, in valedictory to the ‘^philosophical century,” the joyful 
words — 

“ Wie schon, o Mensch, mit deinem Palmenzweige 
Stehst du an des Jahrhunderts Neige 
In edler, stolzer Md^nnliclikeit 1 ” a 


1 With his arguments, though in paart of another opinion, St Martin the 
Mystic attacked the crude presentation of Condillac’s doctrine hy Garat cf 
Stances des JScoles Iformales, III 61 ff 

2 In rude paraphrase : 

How fair, 0 man, with victory’s palm, 

Thou standest at the century’s wane 
In noble pride of manliness 
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THE GERMAN PHILOSOPHY 

To the literature cited on pp 348 and 437, we add — 

H M Chalyhaeus, Eistonsche EntwicUung der speculatvoen Fhilosophie von 
Kant J)is Hegel Dresden, 1837 [Tr Edin and Andover, 1854 ] 

E K Biedermann, Die deutsche Philosophie von Kant bis auf unsere Tags 
Leips 1842 f 

K L Michelet, Entwickelungsgeschichte der neuesten deutschen Philosophie 
Berlin, 1843 

C Eortlage, G-enetische Geschichte der Philosophie seit Kant Deipp 1862 
O Liehmann, Kant und die Epigonen Stuttgart, 1865 
El Harms, Die Philosophie seit Kant Berlin, 1876 

A S Willm, Histone de la Philosophie Allemande depuis Kant jusqiP a HegeL 
Pans, 1846 ff 

H Lotze, Geschichte der JSsthetik in Deutschland Munich, 1868 
R Flint, Philosophy of Histoiy m Europe, I Edm andLond 1874 
R, Fester, Bonsseau und die deutsche Geschichtsphilosophie Stuttgart, 1890 
[J Royce, The Spirit of Modern Philosophy Boston, 1892] 

A fortunate Tinion of various intellectual movements produced 
in Germany, during the close of the preceding and at the beginning 
of the present century, a bloom of philosophy, which in the history 
of European thought can be compared only with the great develop- 
ment of Greek philosophy from Socrates to Aristotle In a devel- 
opment, powerful alike in its intensity and extent, the German 
mind during the short span of four decades (1780-1820) produced a 
wealth of systems of philosophical Weltanschauung, grandly pro- 
]ected on all sides, such as has at no other time been compressed 
within so nariow a space , and in all of these the thoughts of pre- 
ceding philosophy combine to form characteristic and impressive 
structures They appear in their totality as the ripe fruit of a long 
growth, out of which germs of a new development, as yet scarcely 
recognisable, are to spring. 

This brilliant phenomenon had its general cause in the incompar- 
able vigour and spirit with which the German nation at that time 
took up again with new strength, and carried to its completion, the 
movement of civilisation which began in the Renaissance and had 
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been interrupted by external force Germany attained the summit 
of its inner development at the same time that its outer histoiy 
reached its lowest condition, — a process that has no eq^ual in history 
When it lay politically powerless, it created its world-conqueiing 
thinkers and poets. Its yictorious power, however, lay ]ust in the 
league between philosophy and poetry The contemperaneousness of 
Kant and Goethe, and the combination of their ideas by Schiller, — 
these are the decisive characteristics of the time 

The history of philosophy at this point is most intimately inter- 
woven with that of general literature, and the lines of mutual i ela- 
tion and stimulus run continuously back and forth This appears 
characteristically in the heightened and finally decisive significance 
which fell in this connection to the problems and conceptions of 
aesthetics Philosophy found thus opened befoie her a new woild, 
into which she had hitherto had but occasional glimpses, and of 
which she now took possession as of the Piomised Land In their 
matter as well as their form, aesthetic principles gained the mastery, 
and the motives of scientific thought became interwoven with those 
of artistic vision to produce grand poetical creations in the sphere 
of abstract thought 

The ensnaiing magic which literature thus exercised upon philos- 
ophy rested mainly upon its historical universality With Herdei 
and Goethe begins what we call, after them, world-literature , the 
conscious working out of true culture from the appropriation 
of all the great thought-creations of all human history The Po- 
mantic School appears in Germany as the representative of this 
work And, in analogy to this, philosophy also developed out of a 
wealth of historical suggestions j it resorted with conscious deep- 
ening of thought to the ideas of antiquity and of the Eenaissance, 
it plunged intelligently into what the Enlightenment had shown, 
and ended in Hegel by understanding itself ' as the systematically 
penetrating and formative comprehension of all that the human 
mind had hitherto thought 

But for this mighty work it needed a new conceptional basis, 
.'H|9'ithout which all those suggestions from general literature would 
^Tiiave remained without effect. This philosophical power to master 
the ideal material of history dwelt withm the doctrine ^ Kant, and 
this IS its incomparably high historical iinportance.(W^ant, by the 
newness and the greatness of his points of view, prescribed to the 
succeeding philosophy not only its problems, but also the means for 
their solution. His is the mind that determines and controls on all 
sides. The work of his immediate successors, m which his new 
principle unfolded itself m all directions and finished its life histor- 
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loally with an assimilation of earlier systems, is best comprehended 
in accordance with its most important characteristic, under the name 
of Idealism 

Hence we treat the history of the G-erman Philosophy in two 
chapters, of which the fiist embraces Kant, and the second the de- 
velopment of idealism In the thought symphony of those forty 
years the Kantian doctrine forms the theme, and idealism its 
development. 



CHAPTER I 


THE OBITIQXrB OP BBASON. 

C L Eeinhold, Bi leje uher die Kantische Philosophie {JDeutsch MerkUTt 
1786 f) Leips 1790 ff 

V Cousin, Lemons $w la Phtlosophie de Kant Pans, 1842 
M Besdouits, Za Philosophie de Kant^ d'^apies les Trots Critiques Pans, 1876 
E Caird, The Philosopliij of Kant Lond 1876 

[E Caird, The Giitical Philosophy of I Kant, Glasgow, Lond, and NY., 
2 vols , 1889 ] 

C CantoiiL, JEm Kant (3 vols ) Milan, 1879-1884 
W Wallace, Kant Oxford, Edm , and Lond 1882 
J B Meyer, Kanfs Psychologie Berlin, 1870 

The pre-eminent position of the Konigsberg philosopher rests 
upon, the fact that he toQk-up^intD.hyxLself the vamus inqtives of 
thought m’tlie literature of the Enlighten ment , and by thei r lecipro- 
cS. ^pplementation matured a completely _ne_w conceptmn_qf the 
problem and procedure of philosophy He passed through the 
school of the Wolffian metaphysics and through an acquaintance 
with the German popular philosophers; he plunged into Hume’s 
profound statement of problems, and was enthusiastic for Eousseau’s 
gospel of Hatuie, the mathematical rigour of the Newtonian natural 
philosophy, the fineness of the psychological analysis of the origin 
of human ideas and yolitions found in English literature, Deism 
from Toland and Shaftesbury to Voltaire, the honourable spiiit of 
freedom with which the Erench Enlightenment urged the improve- 
ment of political and social conditions, — all these had found in the 
young Kant a true co-worker, full of conviction, who with a rich 
knowledge of the world and admirable sagacity, and also, where it 
was in place, with taste and wit, though far from all self-compla- 
cency and boasting, united typically within himself the best features 
of the Enlightenment 

But it was in connection with the difficulties of the problem of 
knowledge that he wrought out from all these foundation elements 
the work which gave him his peculiar “significance The more he 
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had originally prized metaphysics ]ust because it claimed to give scien- 
tific certainty to moral and religions convictions, the more lasting 
was its working upon him when he was forced to become convinced 
by his own ^progressive criticism in his constant search for truth, 
how little the rationalistic school system satisfied that claim which 
it made But the more, also, was his vision sharpened for the 
limitations of that philosophy which empiricism developed by the 
aid of psychological method In studying David Hume this came 
to his consciousness in such 9 . degree that he grasped eagerly for the 
aid which the Noumaux Bssais of Leibniz seemed to offer toward 
making a metaphysical science possil^le But the epistemological 
system, which he elected upon the principle of virtual innateness 
extended to mathematics (cf pp 465 f and 485 f ), very soon proved 
its untenability, and this led him to the tedious investigations 
which occupied him in the period from 1770 to 1780, and which 
found their conclusion in the 0? itique of Pui e Beason 

The essentially new and decisive in this was that Kant recog- 
nised the inadequacy of the psychological method for the solution ot 
philosophical problems,^ and completely separated the questions 
which suiround the 01 f gin and the actual development of man’s 
rational activities, from those which relate to their mine He shared 
permanently with the Enlightenment the tendency to take the 
starting-point of his investigations, not in our apprehension of 
things^ which is influenced by most various presuppositions, but 
in considering the reason itself, but he found in this latter 
point of view universal judgments which extend beyond all expe- 
rience, whose validi^ can neither be made dependent upon the 
exhibition of their actual formation in consciousness, nor giounded 
upon any form of innateness It is his task to fix upon these judg- 
ments throughout the entire circuit of human rational activity, in 
order from their content itself and from their relations to the 
system of the rational life determined by them, to understand their 
authority or the limits of their claims 

This task Kant designated as the Qritique of Beason, and this 
method as the C9 iiicotZ 0 ?' transcendental method^ the subject-matter 
to which this method was to be applied he considered to be the 
investigation as to the possibility of synthetic judgments a pnon^ 


1 Cf tlie beginning of the transcendental deduction of tlie pure conceptions 
of the understanding in the Gntigue of Bure Beason^ II 118 

^ This expression took form gradually m connection with the origmation of 
the Kr d r V through the importance which the conception of synthesis 
acquired Cf § 38 Kant develops the above general formula in his introduc- 
tion to the Critique in the following way judgments are analytical when the 
relation of the predicate to the subiect, which is therein asserted, has its ground 
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This rests upon the fundamental insight that the yalidity of the 
principles of reason is entirely independent of how they rise in the 
empirical consciousness (whether of the individual or of the race) 
All philosophy is dogmatic, which seeks to jfyrove or even meiely to 
3 udge of this validity by showing the genesis of those piinciples 
out of elements of sensation, or by their innateness, whatever the 
metaphysical assumptions in the case may he» The critical method, 
01 transcendental philosophy, examines the form in which these 
piinciples actually make their appearance, in connection with the 
capacity which they possess of being employed universally and 
necessarily in experience 

Trom this theie followed for Kant the task of a systematic inves- 
tigation of reason^s functions in order to fix upon their principles, 
and to examine the validity of these , for the critical method, which 
was first gained in epistemology, extended its significance of itself 
to the other spheres of the reason’s activity But here the newly 
acquired scheme of psychological division (cf p 512, note 6) proved 
authoritative for his analysis and treatment of philosophical piohlems 
As thinhing, feeling, and willing weie distinguished as the funda- 
mental forms in which reason expresses itself, so the criticism of 
reason must keep to the division thus given , it examined separately 
tide prmdples of “knowledge, of momlity, and of the working of things 
upon the reason through the medium of feeling, — a province inde- 
pendent of the other two 

Kant’s doctrine is accordingly divided into a theoretical, a po acti~ 
cal, and an mtJietical part;, and his main works are the three Critiques, 
of the Pure Reason, of the Practical Reason, and of the Judgment 

Immanuel Kant, born April 22, 1724, at Konigsberg, Prussia, the son of 
a saddlei, was educated at the Pietistic Collegium Tridericianum, and attended 
m 1740 the University of Ins native city to study theology , but subjects of 
natuial science and philosophy gradually attiacted him Aftei concluding his. 
studies, he was a private teacher in various families in the vicmity of Konigs- 
berg from 1746 to 1755, habilitated in the autumn of 1756 as JPnvcLtdoLent in 


m the concept itself which forms the subject (“explicative judgments”), 
s^thetical, when this is not the case, so that the addition of the predicate to* 
the subject must have its ground in something else which is logically different 
from both (“ampUative judgments”) This ground is, in the case of syn- 
thetic^^ judgments a posienon (“judgments of perception,” cf Prolegom- 
ena, § x«, ill 216 f), the act of perception itself, in the case of synthetical 
jua^ents a pnori, on the contrary, le of the universal principles employed 
for the inteypretation of experience, it is something else , what it is is lust that 
Which is to be sought A priori is, with Kant, not a psychological, but a purely 
epistemolopcal mark , it means not a chronological priority to experience, but 
^unwermlity and necessity cf validity in principles of reason which really traiir- 
Mfias all and is not capable of l)eing proved “by any experience \%e 

a not a chronologicod priority] Ko one who does not make this clear 

to imnseif has any hope of understanding l^nt. 
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the philosophical faculty of Konigsherg University, and was made full Professor 
there in 1770 The cheerful, brilliant animation and versatility of his middle 
years gave place with time to an earnest, rigorous conception of life and to the 
control of a stiict consciousness of duty, which manifested itself in his uni emit- 
ting labour upon his great philosophical task, in his mastertul fulfilment of the 
duties of his academic profession, and m the inflexible rectitude of his life, which 
was not without a shade of the pedantic The uniform couise of his solitaiy and 
modest scholar’s life was not disturbed by the hiilliancy of the fame that fcL upon 
his life’s evening, and only transiently by the dark shadow, that the hatred of 
orthodoxy, which had obtained contiol under Predeiick William II , threatened 
to cast upon his path by a prohibition upon his philosophy He died from 
weakness of old age on the 12th ot February, 1804 

Kant’s life and personality after his earlier woiks has been drawn most 
completely by Kuno Fischei {Gesch cZ neiieren Philos^ III and IV , 4th ed 
Heidelb 1899) , E Arnoldt has treated of his youth and the first part of his 
activity as a teachei (Konigsberg, 1882), [J H W Stuckenberg, Life of Kant, 
Lond 1882] 

The change which was taking place in the philosophei towaxd the end of the 
seventh decade of the eighteenth century appears especially in his activity as 
a writer His earlier “ pre- critical ” works (of which those most important 
philosophically have been already cited, p 446) aie distinguished by easy- 
flowing, graceful presentation, and present themselves as admnable occasional 
writings of a man of fine thought who is well versed m the world His later 
works show the laboriousness of his thought and the pressure of the contending 
motifs, both in the form of the investigation with its ciicumstantial heaviness 
and artificial aichitectonic structure, and in the formation of his sentences, 
which are highly involved, and frequently interrupted by restriction Minerva 
f lightened away the graces , but instead, the devout tone of a deep thought and 
an earnest conviction which here and theie rises to poweiful pathos and weighty 
expiession hovers over his later writings 

For Kant’s theoretical development, the antithesis between the Leihnizo- 
Wolffian metaphysics and the Newtonian natural philosophy was at the begin- 
ning of decisive importance The former had been brought to his attention at 
the University by Knutzen (cf p 444) , the latter by Teske, and m his growing 
alienation from the philosophical school-system, his interest foi natural science, 
to which for the time he seemed to desire to devote himself entirely, co-operated 
strongly His first treatise, 1747, was entitled 7 houghts upon the True Estima- 
tion of the Vis Viva, a controverted question between Caitesian and Leibmziaii 
physicists , his great work upon the Genei al Natural History and Theory of 
the Heavens was a natural science production of the first rank, and besides 
small articles, his promotion treatise, Be Igne (1756), which propounded a 
hypothesis as to imponderables, belongs here His activity as a teacher also 
showed, even on into his later period, a preference for the subjects of natural 
sciences, especially for physical geography and antluopology 

In theoretical philosophy Kant passed through many reversals (mancherlei 
Umkippungen) of his standpoint (cf §§ 83 and 34) At the beginning (in the 
Physical Monadology) he had sought to adjust the opposition between Leibniz 
and Newton, in their doctrine of space, by the ordinary distinction of thmgs-m- 
themselves (which are to be known metaphysically), and phenomena, or things 
as they appear (which are to be investigated physically) , he then (m the writ- 
ings after 1760) attained to the insight that a metaphysics m the sense of 
rationalism is impossible, that philosophy and mathematics must have diametri- 
cally opposed methods, and that philosophy as the enipiiical knowledge of the 
given cannot step beyond the circle of experience But while he allowed him- 
self to be comforted by Voltaire and Rousseau for this falling away of meta- 
physical msight, through the instrumentality of the ‘hiatural feeling” for the 
right and holy, he was still working with Lambert at an improvement of the 
method of metaphysics, and when he found this, as he hoped, by the aid of 
Leibniz’s Nomeam, Essais, he constructed in hold Imes the mystico-dogmatic 
system of his Inaugural Dissertation 

The progress from there on to the System of Ci iticism is obscure and contro- 
verted Cf . concerning this development, in which the time in which he was 
influenced by Hume and the direction which that influence took are especially 
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in question, the following Pr Michelis, Kant vot mid nach 1770 (Braunsberg, 
1871) , Pr Paulsen, Versuch emer EntwichlungscfescUchte der kantischen 
ErlcenntnisstheoiiG (Leips 1875) , A Riehl, Geschichte und Methode des phi- 
losophischen Kritieismiis (Leips 1876), B Erdmann, KanVs KnticismiiH 
(Leips 1878) , W Wmdelband, Die verschiedenen Phasen der Jeantischen 
Lehi e vom Dmq-an-sich (Vterteljahischr f wissensch Philos, 1S7 6) Cl also 
the writings by K Dietericli on Kant’s relation to Newton and Rousseau under 
the title Die kantische Philosophie in ihier inneien Entwicklungsgeschichte, 
Ereiburgi B 1886 

From the adjustment of the various tendencies of Kant’s thought proceeded 
the “ Doomsday -book ” of German philosophy, the Critique of Pure Jieason 
(Riga, 1781) It received a series of changes m the second edition (1787), and 
these became the object of veiy vigorous controversies after attention had been 
called to them by Schellmg (W , V 196) and Jacobi (W , II 291) Cf concern- 
ing this, the wiitings cited above H Vaihingei, Gommentai zuK K d r V 
(Vol I , Stuttgait, 1887 [Vol H, 1892]), has diligently collected the hterature 
Separate editions of the Kntik, by K Kehrbacli, upon the basis of the first edi- 
tion, and by B Erdmann [and E Adickes] upon the basis of the second 
edition [Eng tr of the Critique (2d ed ), by Meiklejohn, m the Bohn Library, 
and by Max MUllei (text of 1st ed with supplements giving changes of 2d ed ), 
Lond 1881 , Paraphiase and Commentary by Mahatfy and Bernard, 2d ed , 
Loud and NY 1889 , paitial translations in J H Stirling’s to Khni, 

and in Watson’s Selections, Lond and N Y 1888 This last contains also ex- 
tracts from the ethical writings and irom the Critique of Judgment ] 

The additional mam writings of Kant in Ins cutical peiiod are Pi olegomena 
zu euiei jeden hunfCigen Metaphysil, 1781, Ohundlequng zur Metaphysih dei 
Sittmi, 1785, Metaphysische Anfangsgrunde der Katuiwissenschaft, 1785, 
Kntik der piaktischen Veinunft, 1788, Kritik der Uitheilskiaft, 1790, Die 
Beligioninneihalb del G) enzen der blossen Veinunft, 1793, Zum ewiqen Fne~ 
den, 1795, Metaplmi^ische Anfangsgi unde der Pechts- und Tuqendlehre, 1797, 
Dei Streit del FahuUaten, 1798 , [Eng tr of the Prolegomena, hy Mahafiy ami 
Beinaid, Lond and N Y 1889 , of the Pi olegomena and Metaphysical Founda- 
tions of Katural Science, hy Bax, Bohn Libiaiy , of the ethical wiitings, includ- 
ing the fiist part of the Religion within the Bounds of Pme Reason, hy T K 
Abbott, 4tli ed , Lond 1889 , of the Qi itique of Judgment, by J H Bernard, 
Lond and NY 1892, of the Philosophy of Law, by W Hastie, Edin 1887, 
Principles of Politics, including the essay on Perpetual Peace, by W Hastie, 
Edm 1891 The contents of KanPs Essays and Treatises, 2 vols , Lond 1798, 
is given in TIeberweg, II 1S8 (Eng tr )] 

Complete editions of hjs works have been prepared hy K Rosenkranz and 
F W Schubert (12 vols , Leips 1833 ff ), G Hartenstein (10 vols , Leips 
1838 f , and recently 8 vols , Leips 1867 ff ), and J v Kirqhmann (in the 
Philos Biblioth ) ^ They contain, besides Ins smaller articles", etc , his lectures 
upon logic, pedagogy, etc , and his letters A survey of all that has been 
written by Kant (including also the manuscript of the Transition from Meta^ 
physics to Physics, which is without value for the interpretation ofdiis critical 
system) is found m Ueberweg-Beinze, III § 24 , theie, too, the voluminous 
literature is cited with great completeness Of this we can give here only a 
choice of the best and most msti active , a survey of the more valuable literature, 
arranged according to its material, is offered by the article Kant, by W Wiiidel- 
band m Eiscli und Giuber's Em [The Jownal of SpeculatMie Philosophy 
contains numerous articles upon Kant We may mention also Adamson, The 
Philosophy of Kant, Edm 1879 , art Kant, in Enc Brit , by the same author , 
arts in Mind, Vol VI , by J Watson, and m Philos Review, 1893, by J G 
Sohurmann — E Adickes has begun an exhaustive bibliography of the German 
literature in the Philos Review, 1893 ] 


1 The citations refer to the older Hartenstein edition In the case of many 
works the convenient editions by K, Kehrbach {Reclam Bib ) make easy the 
transfer of the citations to the other editions 
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§ 38 The Object of Knowledge 

Erh Sclimid, KriUk der leinm Vernunftim Giundnsse Jena, 1786 
H. Cohen, Kanfs Theone der JE^fahrung Berlin, 1871 
A ^oldei, Darstellung der Jiantischen E7*Icenntnisstheo7ie Thhmgen, 1873 
A Stadler, Die Grundsatze der leinen Eikenntnisstheorie in der kantischen 

Philosophic Leips 1876 

Job Volkelt, I KamVs Erkenntnisstheone naeh ihren Giundprincipien analysirt 

Leips 1879 

E Pfleiderer, Kantischer Kiiticmnus und enghsche Philosophie Tubingen, 

1881 

J Hutchinson Stirling, Text-Book to Kant Edm and Lond 1881 
Seb Turbiglio, Analisi, Storia^ Gntica della Bagione Put a Home, 1881. 

G S Morns, KanVs Critique of Pme Meason^ Chicago, 1882 

Er Staudmger, Nomnem Daimstadt, 1884 

[K Eisclier’s Criticism of Kant^ trans by Hough Lond 1888 ] 

[J Watson, Kant and his English Gi itics Lond 1880 ] 

[H Vaihmger, Gommentai zu Kanfs Kiitik d ? Veuiunft, II (on the 

JEsthetic) Stuttgart, 1892 ] 

Kant^s theory of knowledge followed with tenacious consistency 
from the statement which modern Terminism had given to problems 
of knowledge (cf pp 466 and 482) The philosopher had grown up 
in the naive realism of the Wolfidan school, which without close 
scrutiny regarded logical necessity and reality as identical , and his 
libeiation from the ban of this school consisted in his seeing the 
impossibility of determining out of ^^pure reason , i e through mere 
logical operations with conceptions, anything whatever as to the 
existence^ or the causal relation^ of real things The metaphysi- 
cians are the architects of many a world of thought in the air, ® but 
their structures have no relation to reality. Kant now sought this 
relation first in the conceptions given through experience, since the 
genetic connection of these with the reality to be known by science 
seemed irdmediately evident, but he was shaken from this dog- 
matic slumber” by Hume,* who demonstrated that precisely the 
constitutive Porms of the conceptional knowledge of reality, espec- 
ially the Korm of , causality, are not given in perception, but are 
" 

1 Of Kant’s Sole Possible Pi oof for the Existence of God 

2 Cf the Essay on Negative Magnitudes^ especially the conclusion (W , I. 
69 ff) 

» Dreams of a Ghost Seer, I 3 , W , III 7o 

* lu connection with tins frequently mentioned confession of Kant, it is for 
the most part disregarded that he characterised as ‘‘dogmatic” not only 
rationalism, but also the empiricism of the earlier theory of knowledge, and 
that the classical passage at which he uses this expression (in the preface to 
the Prolegomena, W , III 170 f ) does not contrast Hume with Wolff, but with 
Locke, Beid, and Beattie only The dogmatism from which, therefore, 
Kant declared that he had been freed through Hume was that of empiricism 
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products of the mechanism of association without any demonstrable 
relation to the real. Reality was not to be known from the given 
conceptions, either And then Kant, prompted by Leibniz, deliber- 
ated once more whether the purified conception of virtual innate- 
ness, with the aid of the pre-established harmony ” grounded in 
God between the monad which knows and the monad which is to be 
known, might not solve the mystery of the relation of thought and 
Being, and in his Inaugural Disseitation he had convinced himself 
that this was the solution of the problem But cool reflection 
soon showed that this pre-established harmony was a metaphysical 
assumption, incapable of proof and unable to support a scientific 
system of philosophy ^ So it appeared that neither empiricism nor 
rationalism had solved the cardinal question, — the relation of knowl- 
edge to its object, in what does it consist and on what does it rest ^ 

^ 1 Kant's own, long-weighed answer to this question is the Critique 

of Pure Reason In its final systematic form, which found an ana- 
lytical explication in the Prolegomena, his criticism proceeds from 
the fact of the actual presence of synthetic judgments a prion in three 
theoietical sciences , viz in mathematics, in pure natural science, and 
m metaphysics; and the design is to examine their claims to universal 
and necessary validity 


In this foimulation of the problem the insight into the ng|ure of 
reason's activity, which Kant had gained in the course of his critical 
development, came into play/ This activity is synthesis, i e the 
uniting or unifying of a manifold,^ This conception of synthesis « is 
a new element which separates the Critique from the Inaugmal Dis- 
sertation, in it Kant found the common element between the Forms 
of the sensibility and those of the understanding, which in his 
exposition of 1770 were regarded as entirely separate, in accordance 
with their characteristic attributes of receptivity and spontaneity 

respectively/ It now appeared that the synthesis of the theoretical 

- \ 


^ Eant’s ietter to Marcus Herz, FeTj 21, 1772 
of definition makes the fundamental conception of 

l^nowledge appear m closest proximity to the funda- 

men^ metaphysical conception of the Monadology Of 8 81 u 

® ^‘anaeendental Analytic in connection with the 
Sae). categories. Sections 10 and 16 (of the first edition of the 

* Hmce the conception of synthesis m the present form of the Qntioue of 

Ctd oTertoZ®(>L«^ presuppositions which 

. tig«e out of the German working-over of the Inauaural 
■Wasertatwn, which foms the Transcendental JEsthetic and the beginning oi the 
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reason completes itself in three stages the combination of sensa- 
tions into perceptions takes place in the Forms of space and time , 
the combination of the perceptions into experience of the natural 
world of reality takes place by means of concepts of the understand- 
ing, the combination of judgments of experience into metaphysical 
knowledge takes place by means of general principles, which Kant 
calls Ideas. These three stages of the knowing activity develop, 
therefore, as different Forms of synthesis, of which each higher 
stage has the lower tor its content-* critique of reason has to 
invest^ate what the especial Forms of this synthesis are in each ^ 
sta^d; and in what their universal and necessary validity oonsists,{^ 
\*y2 As regards mathematics, the conception of the Inaugnial Dis- 
sertation fits aptly, in the main, mto the critique of reason Mathe- 
matical propositions are synthetic ; they rest in the last resort upon 
construction in puie perception^ not upon the development of con- 
ceptions Their necessity and universal validity, which cannot be 
established by any experience, is, therefore, to be explained only if 
an a prion jgrinci^le of perception lies at their basis ^ Kant, there- 
fore, shows that the general ideas of space and time, to which all 
insights of geometry and arithmetic relate, are pure Forms of per- 
ception^^ or '^perceptions a prion The ideas of the one infinite 
space and of the one infinite time do not rest upon the combination 
of empirical perceptions of finite spaces and times, but with the 
very attributes of limit m the « beside-of-one-another ” and "after- 
one-another” (co-existence and succession), the whole of space and 
the whole of time respectively are already involved in the empirical 
perception of particular space and time magnitudes, which can accord- 
ingly be presented to the mind only as parts of space in general 
and of time in general Space and time cannot be " concepts, 
since they relate to an object which is only a single, unique object, 
and which is not thought as complete, but is involved in an infinite 
synthesis , and further, they are related to the ideas of finite magni- 
tudes, not as class-concepts are to their particular examples, but as 
the whole to the part If they are, accordingly, pure perceptions 
{Anschauungen), ie, perceptions not founded upon empiiical percep- 
tions {Walimehrmmgen), but lying at the basis of all empirical per- 
ceptions/ then they are, as such, necessary ; for we can indeed think 

hihty. were indeed the principles of the synthetical ordering of the sensations, 
and thus belonged under the general conception of synthesis,^ e spontaneous 
unity of the manifold. Thus the conception of synthesis hurst the psychological 
schema of the Inaugural Dissertation ^ j ^ 

1 Here once more it must be recalled that it is but a perverted and complexly 
erroneous conception of Kant to conceive of this ‘Uying basis of” or 

“ pieceding,” as referring to time The natvoism, which hol|iy^pace ana time 
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everytliing away from theiiij but cannot think them away They 
are the given Forms of pure perception from which w'‘e cannot escape, 
^the laws of i elations, in which alone we can mentally represent with 
synthetic unity the manifold of sensations And further, space is 
the form of the outei sense, time that of the inner sense , all objects 
of the particular senses are perceived as spatial, all objects of self- 
perception as in time 

If, then, space and time are the ^^unchangeable Form of our sensu- 
ous receptivity,’^ cognitions determined by thefee two kinds of pei- 
ception without any regard to the particular empirical content, 
possess universal and necessary validity for the entire compass of 
all that we can perceive and experience In the realm of the sensi- 
bility, — so the “ Transcendental -Esthetic ” teaches, — the only 
object of a prion knowledge is the Form of the synthesis of the man- 
ifold given through sensation, — the law of arrangement in space and 
time But the universality and necessity of this knowledge is intel- 
ligible only if space and time aie nothing hut the necessaiy Foimsof 
man^s sensuous peiception If they possessed a reality independent 
of the functions of perception, the a priori character of mathematical 
knowledge would be impossible Were space and time themselves 
things or real properties and relations of things, then we could know 
of them only through experience, and, therefore, never in a univer- 
sal and necessary way. This last mode of knowledge is possible 
only if they are nothing but the Form under which all things in our 
perception must appear^ According to thie principle the apnon 
and the phenomenal become for Kant interchangeable conceptions 
I The only universal and necessaiy element in man’s Tcnowledge is the 
i Form under which things appear in it Nationalism limits itself to 
\ the Form, and holds good even for this only at the price of the 
** subjectivity ” of the same 

3 While Kant would thus have the spatial and chronological re- 
lations of objects of perception regarded as wholly a mode of mental 
representation, which does not coincide with the reality of things 
themselves, he distinguished this conception of their ideality veiy 
exactly from that “ subjectivity of the qualities of sense ” which was 
held by him, as by all philosophy after Descartes and Locke, to be 
self-evident ^ And the point at issue here again is solely the ground 
of the phenomenality. As regards colour, taste, etc , the phenome- 
nality had been based, since the time of Protagoias and Democritus, 

to be inborn ideas, is nn-Kantian throughout, and stands in contradiction to 
e^^pxess declarations of the philosopher (of., e g , above, p 466 f.) ^ 

1 This thought is developed with especial clearness in the Froleaomem, § 9 

a Cf Critique, § 3 , h. W., II. 68 7 > s 
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upon th.e difference and lelatmty of impiessions ; for the Forms of 
space and time, Kant deduces their phenomenality precisely from 
their invaiiability For him, therefore, the qualities of sense 
oftered only an individual and contingent mode of representation , 
while the Foiins of space and time, on the other hand, present 
a unweiml and necessary mode in which things appeal All that 
perception contains, is, indeed, not the true essence of things, but 
an appeaiance or phenomenon , but the contents of sensation are 
‘^phenomena” in quite another sense than that in which the Forms 
of space and time are such, the former have worth only as the 
states of the individual subject, the latter as objective ” Foims of 
perception for all Even on this ground, therefore, Kant, too, sees 
the task of natural science to lie in the reduction of the qualitative 
to the quantitative, in which alone necessity and univers^ validity 
can be found upon a mathematical basis, agreeing in this with 
Democritus and Galileo , but he differed from his predecessors in 
holding that, philosophically considei ed, even the mathematical mode 
of representing Natiue can be regaided only as an appeaiance and 
phenomenon, though in the deeper sense of the word. Sensation 
gives an individual idea, mathematical theoiy gives a necessary, 
universally valid peiception of the actual woild, but both are 
merely different stages of the phenomenal qppeamnce, behind which 
the true thing-m-itself remains unknown Space and time hold 
without exception for all objects of peiception, but for nothing 
beyond, they have ‘^empimcal reality and ^transcendental ideality 
4 The mam advance of the Ontique of Beason beyond the Jnau- 
guial DisseiMiion consists in the fact that these same principles are 
extended in a completely parallel investigation to the question as 
to the epistemological value which belongs to the synthetic Forms 
of the activity of the understanding^ 

Natural science needs besides its mathematical basis a number of 
general principles as to the connection of things These principles, 
such as that every change must have its cause, are of a synthetic 
nature, but, at the same time, are not capable of being established 
by experience, though they come to consciousness through experi- 
ence, are applied to experience, and find there their confirmation. 
Of such principles a few have indeed been incidentally propounded 
and treated hitheito, and it remains for the Critique itself to dis- 
cover the system of principles/’ but it is clear that without this 
basis the knowledge of Nature would be deprived of its necessary 


1 Tbis parallelism is seen most plainly by comparing §§ 9 and 14 of, the 
Prolegomena 
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and universal validity For Nature” is not merely an aggregate 
of spatial and temporal Foims, of corporeal shapes and motions, 
but a connected system^ which we perceive through our senses, but 
, tlixnlc at the same time thiougli conceptions Kant calls the faculty 
! of thinking the manifold of peiception in synthetic unity, the 
Unde'i standing j and the cateqonesoi pure conceptions of Undeistandr 
ing aie the Founs of the synthesis of the Understanding, just as s^^ace 
and time are the Forms of the synthesis of perception 
If now Nature, as object of our knowledge, were a real connected 
system of things, independent of the functions of our reason, we 
could know of it only through experience and never a pr^ion , a uni- 
' veisal and necessary knowledge of Nature is possible only if oui 
conceptional Forms of synthesis determine Nature itself If Nature 
presoiibed laws to our undeistanding, we should haye only an 
empirical, inadequate knowledge, an a priori knowledge of Nature 
is therefore possible only if the case he reversed and our understanding 
presoibes laws to Nature But our understanding cannot determine 
Nature in so fai as it exists as a thmg-m-itself, or as a system of 
things-in-themselves, but only m so far as it appears in our thought 
A priori knowledge of Nature is therefore possible only if the con- 
necthon which we thinTc between perceptions is also nothing but our mode 
of ideation, the conceptional relations also, in which Natuie is an 
^ject of our knowledge, must be only "phenomenon ” 

5 In order to attain this result, the Critique of Reason proceeds 
£rst to assure itself of these synthetic Forms of the understanding 
in systematic completeness Here it is clear from the outset that 
we have not to do with those analytic relations which are treated in 
formal logic, and grounded upon the principle of contradiction 

contain only the rules for establishing relations between^Qon- 
oeptions according to the contents already giyen within them But 
such modes of combination as are present when we affirm the rela- 
tion of cause and effect, or of substance and accident, are not con- 
tained in those analytical Forms — just this had been shown by 
Hume Kant discovers here the completely new task of tr anscendentoL 
logic ^ Side by side with the (analytic) Forms of the understanding, 
in accordance with which the relations of conceptions which are 
I given as to their contents are established, appear the synthetic Forms 
uof understanding, through which perceptions are made objects of 
^conceptional knowledge. Images of sensation, co-ordinate m spa ce 
tei-^hangmg in time, become " ohjeotive V only by being thought as 

A®’.’”®'* Mmm zur 
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things with abiding qualities and changing states ; but this relation 
expressed by means o± the category inheres analytically neither in the 
perceptions nor in their perceptional relations as such In the ana-1 
lytic relations of formal logic thinking is dependent upon its objects, ^ 
and appears ultimately with right as only a reckoning with given \ 
magnitudes The synthetic Foims of transcendental logic, on the 
contrary, let ns recognise the understanding in its creative function ^ 
of producing out of perceptions the objects of thought itself 

At this point, m the distinction between formal and transcen- 
dental logic, appears for the first time the fundamental antithesis 
between Kant and the conceptions of the Greek theory of knowl- 
edge which had prevailed up to his time The Greek theory 
assumed ^‘the objects” as ‘‘given” independently of thought, and 
regarded the intellectual processes as entirely dependent upon the 
objects 5 at the most it was the mission of the intellectual processes 
to reproduce these objects by way of copy, or allow themselves to 
be guided by them. Kant discovered that the objects of thought 
are none other than the products of thought itself This spontaneity 
of reason forms the deepest kernel of his transcendental idealism 

But while he thus with completely clear consciousness set a new 
epistemological logic of synthesis by the side of the analytical logic 
of Aristotle, which had as its essential content the relations involved 
in subsuming ready-made conceptions under each other (c£ § 12), 
he yet held that both had a common element, viz the science of 
judgment ^n the judgment the relation thought between subject 
and predicate is asserted as holding objectively , all objective thinks 
ing is judging. Hence if the categories or ^ adical conceptions of th6^ 
understanding are to be regarded as the relating forms of thel 
synthesis by which objects arise, there must be as many categoriesi 
as there are kinds of judgments, and every category is the mode of \ 
connecting subject and predicate which is operative in its own kind 
of judgment, 

Kant accordingly thought that he could deduce the table of the 
categories from that of the judgments He distinguished from the 
four points of view of Quantity, Quality, Eelation, and Modality, 
three kinds of judgments for each. Universal, Particular, Singular, 
— Affirmative, Negative, Infinite, — Categorical, Hypothetical, Dis- 
junctive, — Problematic, Assertoric, Apodictio, and to these were 
to correspond the twelve categories. Unity, Plurality, Totality, — 
Eeahty, Negation, Limitation, —Inhwnce and Subsistence, Caus- 
alily and Dependence, Community or Reciprocity, — Possibility and 
Impossibility, Existence and Non-existence, Necessity and Oon- 
tmgenoy. . The ^artificiality of this construction, the looseness of 
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the relations between Pornis of judgment and categories, the un- 
equal value of the categories, — all this is evident, but Kant 
unfortunately had so much confidence in this system that he treated 
it as the architectonic frame for a great number of his later 
investigations 

The most difficult part of the task, however, was to demoii- 
stiate in the Transcendental Deduction of the Puie Conceptions 
of the Understanding^^ how the categories “make the objects of 
experience The obscurity into which the profound investigatiou 
of the philosopher necessarily came here is best biightened up by 
a fortunate idea of the Piolegomena Kant here distinguishes yudgr. 
ments of perception, i e thobe in which only the i elation of sensations 
111 space and time for the individual consciousness is expressed, and 
judgments of eocperienee, le those in which such a relation is 
asserted as objectively valid, as given in the object, and he finds 
the difference in epistemological value between them to be, that 
in the judgment of experience the spatial or temporal relation is 
regulated and grounded by a category, a coneeptional connection, 
whereas in the mere judgment of perception this is lacking Thus, 
for example, the succession of two sensations becomes objective and 
universally valid when it is thought as having its ground in the 
fact that one phenomenon is the cause of the other All particular 
constructions of the spatial and temporal synthesis of sensations 
become objects only by being combined according to a 'lule of the 
undei standing In contrast with the individual mechanism of 
ideation, m which individual sensations may order themselves, 
separate and unite in any way whatevei, stands objective think- 
ing, which IS equally valid for all, and is bound to fixed, co- 
heient, ordered wholes, in which the connections ai*e governed by 
conceptions 

This IS especially true in the case of relations in time For since 
phenomena of outer sense belong to the inner sense as ^^deteimina- 
tions of our mind,’’ all phenomena without exception stand under 
the Form of the inner sense, i e of time Kant, therefore, sought 
to show that between the categories and the particular Form of 
perception in time a “schematism” obtains, which first makes it 
possible at all to apply the Forms of the understanding to the 
images of perception, and which consists in the possession by every 
individual category of a schematic similarity with a particular form of 
the time relation. In empirical knowledge we use this schematism 
to interpret the empirically peiceived time relation by the correspond- 
ing category [e g to apprehend regular succession as causality] ^ 
transcendental pholosophy, conversely, has to seek the justification 
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of this procedure m the fact that the category, as a rale of the 
understanding, gives the corresponding time relations a rational 
basis as object of experience 

In fact, the individual consciousness finds in itself the contrast 
between a movement of ideas (say of the fancy), for which it claims 
no validity beyond its own sphere, and, on the other hand, an activ- 
ity of experience, in the case of which it knows itself to be bound 
in a way that is likewise valid foi all others Only m this depend- 
ence consists the leference of thought to an object But if it was 
now recognised that the giound of the objective validity of the 
time (and space) relation can rest only in its determination by a 
rule of the understanding, it is on the other hand a fact that 
the consciousness of the individual knows nothing of this co-opera- 
tion of the categories in experience, and that he rathei accepts the 
result of this co-operation as the objective necessity of his appre- 
hension of the synthesis of sensations in space and time \ 

The production of the object, therefore, does not go on in the''* 
individual consciousness, but lies already at the b^sis of this conj 
sciousness , for this pioduction, ahighei common consciousness must 
therefore be assumed, which comes into the empirical consciousnes^ 
of the individual, not with its functions, but only with their result* 
This Kant termed in the Piolegomena, consciousness in general, rfi 
the Ciitique, U anscendental appei ception, or the [or self,’^ 
or “ ego 

Expel lence is accordingly the system of phenomena in which the 
spatial and temporal synthesis of sensation is detei mined by the rulee 
of the understanding Thus “Katuie as phenomenon” is the object 
of an apnon knowledge, for the categories hold for all experience, 
because experience is grounded only through them, 

7 The umveisal and necessary force and validity of the cate- 
gories find expression in the Principles of the Pm e Understanding, 
m which the conceptional Forms unfold themselves through the 
medium of the schematism But here it is at once evident that the 
main weight of the Kantian doctrine of the categories falls upon 
the third group, and thus upon those problems in which he hoped 
“to solve Hume’s doubt” From the categories of Quantity and 
Quahty result only the “Axiom of Perception,” that all phenomena 
are extensive magnitudes, and the “Anticipations of Empirical 
Perception ” according to which the object of sensation is an inten- 
sive magnitude ; in the case of Modality there result only definitions 
of the possible, actual, and necessary, under the name of the “ Postu- 
lates of Empirical Thought ” On the other hand, the Analogies of 
Experience prove that in Kature substance is permanent, and that 
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its quantum can be neither increased nor diminished, that all 
changes take place according to the law of cause and effect, and that 
all substances are in thorough-going reciprocity or inter-action 

These, therefore, aie the uni vei sally and necessarily valid prin- 
ciples and highest premises of all natural science, which are uni- 
versally and necessarily valid without any empirical proof, they 
contam what Kant calls the metaphysics of Natuie In cider that 
they may be employed, however, upon the Natuie given through 
our senses, they must pass through a mathematical foimulation, 
because Nature is the system of sensations perceived in the Porms 
of space and time and ordered according to the categories. This 
transition is effected through the empirical conception of motion, to 
which all occurrence and change m Nature is theoretically to be 
reduced At least, science of Nature, in the proper sense, reaches 
only so far as we can employ mathematics hence Kant excluded 
psychology and chemistry from natural science as being merely 
descriptive disciplines ^ The “Metaphysical Elements of Natural 
Science ” contain, accordingly, all that can be inferred universally 
and necessarily concerning the laws of motion, on the ground of the 
categories and of mathematics ^The most important point in Kant’s 
philosophy of Nature, as thus built up, is his dynamic theory of mat- 
ter, in which he now deduces from the general piinoiples of the 
Critique the doctrine already laid down in the “Natural History of 
the Heavens,” that the substance of that which is movable in space 
IS the product of two forces which maintain an equilibrium in a 
varying degree, — those of attraction and repulsion. 

8 But in accordance with Kant’s presuppositions, the above 
metaphysics of Nature can be only a metaphysics of phenomena 
and no other is possible, for the categories aie Forms for relating, 
and as such axe in themselves empty, they can refer to an object 
only through the medium of perceptions, which present a manifold 
content to be combined. This perception, however, is, in the case 
of us men, only the sensuous perception in the forms of space and 
time, and as a content for their synthetic function we have only 
that given in sensations. Accordingly, the only object of human 
knowledge is emperience, i,e phenomenal appearance , and the divis- 
ion of objects of knowledge into phenomena and noumena, which 
has been usual since Plato, has no sense, A knowledge of things-in- 
themselves through “ sheer reason,” and extending beyond experi- 
ence, IS a nonentity, a chimera. 

But has, then, the conception of the thmg-iu-itself any rational 
rueanmg at all ? and is not, together with this, the designation of 
all objects of our knowledge as “ phenomena,” also without meaning ? 
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This question was the turning-point of Kant’s leflections Hitherto 
all that the naive conception of the world regards as object ” has 
been resolved partly into sensations, partly into synthetic Forms of 
perception and of the understanding , nothing seems to remain 
besides the individual consciousness as truly existing, except the 
« consciousness in general,’’ the transcendental appeiception But 
where, then, are the things,” of which Kant declared that it had 
never come into his mind to deny their reality ^ 

The concejjtzon of the tiarkg-in-itself can, to be sure, no longer have 
a positive content in the Oi itique of Reason, as it had with Leibniz, 
or in Kant’s Inaugural Dissertation, it can no longer be the object 
of purely lational knowledge, it can no longer be an “ object” at all ' 
But it IS at least no contradiction, merely to think it Primarily, 
,hypothetically, and as something the reality of which is 
neither^ to be affirmed nor to be denied, — a mere “ problem ” 
Human knowledge is limited to objects of experience, because the 
perception required for the use of the categories is in our case only 
the receptive sensuous perception in space and time If we suppose 
that there is another kind of perception, there would be for this 
other objects, likewise, with the help of the categories Such objects 
of a non-human peiception, however, remain still only phenomena, 

• though this perception again might be assumed as one which 
arranges the given contents of sensation in any manner whatever. 
Nevertheless, if one should think of perception of a non-receptive 
kind, a perception which synthetically produced not only its Forms, 
but also its contents, — a truly ^'productive imagination,” — its 
objects would necessarily be no longer phenomena, but things-in- 
themselves Such a faculty would deserve the name of an intellect- 
ual perception (or intuition), or intuitive intellect, it would be the 
unity of the two knowing faculties of sensibility and understand- 
ing, which in man appear separated, although by their constant 
reference to each other they indicate a hidden common root The 
possibility of such a faculty is as little to be denied as its reality 
IS to be affirmed ; yet Kant here indicates that we should have to 
think a supreme spiritual Being in this way Noumena, or thing8~\ 
%n4hemselves, aie therefore tliinkahle in the negative sense as objects off 
a non-sensuous perception, of which, to be sure, our knowledge can^ 
predicate absolutely nothing, — they are thinkable as limiting con-[ 
ceptions of experience ^ 

And ultimately they do not remain so completely problematical 
as would at first appear- For if we should deny the reality of 
^ things-in-themselves, “all would be immediately resolved into 
phenomena,” and we should thus be venturing the assertion that 
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nothing is real except what appeals to man, or to other sensuously 
receptive beings But this assertion would he a presumption com- 
X)letely incapable of proof Tianscendental idealism must, therefoie, 
not deny the reality of noumena, it must only remain conscious 
that they cannot in any wise become objects of human knowledge 
Things-in-themselves must be thought, but are not knowable In 
this way Kant won back the light to designate the objects of human 
knowledge as “ only phenomena ” 

9 With this the way was marked out for the third part of the 
critique of the reason, the Transcendental Dialectic ^ A metaphysics 
of that which cannot be expeiienced, or, as Kant prefers to say, of 
the supersensuous, is impossible This must be shown by a ciiticism 
of the historical attempts which have been made with this in view, 
and Kant chose, as his actual example for this, the Leibnizo-Wollhan 
school-metaphysics, with its treatment of rational psychology, cos- 
mology, and theology But at the same time, it must be shown that 
that which is incapable of being experienced, which cannot be 
known, must yet necessarily be thought , and the transce7idental 
illusion must be discovered, by which even the gieat thinkers have 
at all times been seduced into regarding this, which must iiecessaiily 
be thought, as an object of possible knowledge 

To attain this end Kant proceeds from the antithesis between the 
activity of the understanding and the sensuous perception by the 
aid of which « alone the former produces objective knowledge. 
The thinking, which is determined by the categories, puts the data 
of the sensibility into relation with one another in such a way, that 
every phenomenon is conditioned, by other phenomena but in this 
process the understanding, m order to think the individual phenom- 
enou completely, must needs giasp the totality of the conditions by 
which this particular phenomenon is determined in its connections 
with the whole experience But, in view of the endlessness of the 
world of phenomena in its relation to space and tune, this demand 
cannot be fulfilled For the categories are principles of relation 
between phenomena, they cognise the conditionality oi conditional 
character of each phenomenon only hy means of other phenomena^ 
and demand for these again insight into their conditional nature as 
determined by others, and so on to infinity ® Out of this relation 

1 As regaids tlie subject matter, the Transcendental JSsthetic, Analytic, and 
Bialetic, as the Introduction shows, form the three mam co-ordinate parts ot 
the Gntw[ue , the formal schematism of the division which Kant imitated from 
the arrangement of logical text-hooks usual at that time, is, on the contrary, 
entirely irrelevant The “Doctiine of Method” is in fact only a supplement 
extremely rich in fine observations. 

^ Ct the similar thou^ts in Nicolaus Cusanus and Spinoza, though there 
metaphysically applied, above, pp 347 and 419 
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between understanding and sensibility result for bninan knowledge 
necessary and yet insoluble problems^ these Kant calls Ideas, and 
the faculty requisite for this highest synthesis of the cognitions 
of the understanding he designates as Reason in the narrower 
sense 

If now the leason will represent to itself as solved, a problem 
thus set, the sought totality of conditions mast be thought as some 
thing unconditioned, which, indeed, contains in itself the conditions 
for the infinite senes of phenomena, but which is itself no longer 
conditioned This conclusion of an infinite series, which for the 
knowledge of the understanding is in itself a contradiction, must 
nevertheless be thought, if the task of the understanding, which 
aims at totality in connection with the infinite material of the data 
of the senses, is to be regarded as performed The Ideas are hence 
ideas or mental representations of the unconditioned, which must 
necessarily be thought without ever becoming ob3ect of knowledge, 
and the transcendental illusion into which metaphysics falls con- 
sists in regal ding them as given, whereas they are only imposed or 
set as a task (aufgegeben) In truth they are not constitutive prin- 
ciples through which, as through the categories, objects of knowl- 
edge aie produced, but only regulative pnncfiples, by which the 
understanding is constrained to seek for faither and farther con- 
necting links 111 the realm of the conditioned of experience 

Of such Ideas Kant finds three , the unconditioned for the totality 
of all phenomena of the inner sense, of all data of the outer sense, 
of all the conditioned in general, is thought respectively as the soul, 
the world, and God 

10 The criticism of rational psychology in the “ Paralogisms of 
Pure Keason” takes the form of pointing out in the usual proofs 
for the substantiality of the soul, the quateinio teiminorum of a 
confusion of the logical subject with the real substrate, it shows 
that the scientific conception of substance is bound to oui pexeeption 
of that which persists in space, and that it is therefoie applicable 
only in the field of the external sense, and maintains that the Idea 
of the soul as an unconditioned real unity of all phenomena of the 
inner sense, is indeed as little capable of proof as it is of refutation, 
but IS at the same time the heuristic iirinciple for investigating the 
inter-connections of the psychical life 

In a similar way, the section on the “ Ideal of the Beason ” treats 
the Idea of God Carrying out with greatei precision liis eaiher 
treatise on the same subject, Kant destroys the cogency of the 
arguments brought forward for the existence of God He combats 
the right of the ontological proof to infer existence from the concep- 
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tion alone , he sho'ws that the cosmological proof involves a petitio 
ptincipn when it seeks the “fiist cause’’ of all that is ^‘contingent ” 
m an “absolutely necessary” being , he proves that the teleological 
or physico-theologieal argument at the best — granted the beauty, 
harmony, and purposiveiiess or adaptation of the universe — leads 
to the ancient conception of a wise and good “ Architect of the 
world ” But he emphasises that the denial of G-od’s existence is a 
claim which steps beyond the bounds of our experiential knowledge, 
and IS as incapable of proof as the opposite, and that rathei the 
belief in a living, Keal unity of all reality constitutes the only 
powerful motive for empirical investigation of individual groups of 
phenomena 

Most characteristic by far, however, is Kant’s treatment of the 
Idea of the world in the Antinomies of Pure Eeason These 
antinomies express the fundamental thought of the transcendental 
dialectic in the sharpest manner, by showing that when the universe 
IS treated as the object of knowledge, propositions which are 
mutually contradictory can be maiutained with equal right, in so 
far as we follow, on the one hand, the demand of the understanding 
for a completion of the series of phenomena, and on the other, the 
demand of the sensuous perception for an endless continuance of 
the same Kant proves hence, in the “thesis,’^ that the world must 
have a beginning and end in space and tune, that as regards its 
substance it presents a limit to its divisibility, that events in it 
must have free, ^ e no longer causally conditioned, beginnings, and 
that to it must belong an absolutely necessary being, God, and m 
the antithesis he proves the contradictory opposite for all four cases 
At the same time the complication is increased by the fact that the 
proofs (with one exception) are indirect, so that the thesis is proved 
by a refutation of the antithesis, the antithesis by refutation of the 
thesis , each assertion is therefore both proved and refuted The 
solution of the antinomies m the case of the first two, the “mathe- 
matical,” takes the form of showing that the principle of excluded 
third loses its validity where something is made the object of knowl- 
edge, which can never become such, as is the case with the universe 
In the case of the third and fourth antinomies, the “ dynamical,” 
which concern freedom and God, Kant seeks to show (what, to be 
sure, IS impossible in a purely theoretical way), that it is perhaps 
thinkable that the antitheses hold true for phenomena, and the 
theses, on the other hand, for the unknowable world of things-in- 
themselves Kor this lattei world, it is at least not a contradiction 
to think fieedom and God, whereas neither is to be met with, it is 
certain, in our knowledge of phenomena. 
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§ 39 The Categorical ImperatiYe. 

H Cohen, Kav£*s Begrundung der Ethik Berlin, 1877 
E Arnoldt, KanVs Idee vom hochsten Gut Konigsberg, 1874 
B Punjer, Die Itel%gion*q>hilosop}iie Kant's Jena, 1874 
[N Porter, Kant's Ethics Chicago, 1886 ] 

[J G Schurmann, Kantian Ethics and the Ethics of Evolution Bond 1882.] 

The s ynt hetic function m the theoretical leason is the combina- 
tion of mental presentations into perceptions, ]udgments, and Ideas 
The practical synthesis is the relating of the ‘Will to a presented con- 
tent^ by which this latter becomes an end. This relating Form Kant 
carefully excluded from the primary conceptions of the knowing 
understanding , it is instead the fundamental category of the practical 
use of the reason It gives no objects of knowledge, but instead, 
objects of will 

1. For the critique of the reason there rises from this the prob- 
lem, whether there is a pi actical synthesis a prioi i, that is, whether 
there are necessa'ty and universally valid objects of willing ^ or whether 
anything is to be found which the reason makes its end or demands 
a prion, without any regard to empirical motives This universal and 
necessary object of the practical reason we call the moral law 

For it IS clear for Kant from the outset, that the activity of pure 
reason in proposing ends to itself, if there is any such activity, must 
appear as a command, in the form of the imperative, as over against 
the empirical motives of will and action The will directed toward 
the particular objects and relations of experience is determined by 
these and dependent upon them , the pure rational will, on the con- 
trary, can be determined only through itself It is hence necessarily 
directed toward something else than the natural impulses, and this 
something else, which the moral law requires as over against our 
inclinations, is called duty 

Hence the predicates of ethical judgment concern only this kind 
of determination of the will, they refer to the disposition, not to 
the act 01 to its external consequences. Nothing in the world, says 
Kant,^ can be called good without qualification except a Good WiU , 
and this remains good eveu though its execution is completely 
restrained by external causes Morality as a quality of man is a 
disposition conformable to duty 

2 But it becomes all the more necessary to investigate as to 


1 Gvundlegmg z%ir Metaphysik der Bitten, I (W , IV 10 ff ) , Abbott, p. 9 
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■wliBtheT tliere is sucli an a prion coinmaiid of duty, and in what 
consists a law, to which obedience is re(][uired by the leason quite 
independently of all einpiiical ends To answer this question Kant 
proceeds fiom the teleological connections of the actual volitional 
life Experience of natural causal connections brings with it the 
consequence, that we are foiced to will according to the synthetic 
2 elation of end and means, one thing for the sake of another Eroin 
practical reflection on such relations arise (technical) rules of dex- 
terity and (“practical”) counsels of prudence They all assert, 
“ If you will this or that, then you must proceed thus or so ” They 
are on this account hypothetical impeiatives They presuppose a 
volition as actually present already, and demand on the ground of 
this the further act of will which is required to satisfy the first 

But the moral law cannot be dependent upon any object of will 
already existing in experience, and moral action must not appear as 
means in seivice of other ends The requirement of the moral 
command must be propounded and fulfilled solely foi its own sake 
It does not appeal to what the man already wishes on othei grounds, 
but demands an act of will which has its worth in itself only, and 
the only truly moral action is one in which such a command is 
fulfilled without regard to any other consequences The moral law 
IS a command absolute, a categnneal imperative It holds uncondition- 
ally and absolutely, while the hypothetical imperatives are only 
relative 

If now it is asked, what is the content of the categorical impera- 
tive, it is clear that it can contain no empirical element the demand 
of the moial law does not stand in relation to the “ matter of the 
act of will ” Eor this reason happiness is not adapted to be the 
principle of morals, for the striving after happiness is already 
present empirically, it is not a demand of reason Eiidaeinonistic 
morals leads, therefore, to merely hypothetical imperatives ; for it, 
the ethical laws are only “ counsels of prudence or sagacity ” advis- 
ing the best method of going to work to satisfy the natural will 
But the demand of the moral law is just for a will other than the 
natural will, the moral law exists for a higher purpose than to 
make us happy If Nature had wished to place our destiny and 
vocation in happiness, it would have done better to equip us with 
infallible instincts than with the practical reason of conscience, 
which is continually in conflict with our impulses.^ The “happiness 
morals is even, for Kant, the type of false morals, for in this the 
law always is that I should do something because I desire something 


1 QfundUgung sur Metaphysik der SiUen, TV, 12 f , Abbott, p. 11 
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else Every such system of morals is heter onomous ^ it makes the 
practical reason dependent upon some thing given outside of itself, 
and this reproach aiiplies to all attempts to seek the principle of 
moiality iii metaphysical concejitions, such as that of perfection 
The theological moials is completely rejected by Kant with the 
greatest energy, for it combines all kinds of heteronomy when it 
sees the sanction in the divine will, the criterion in utility, and the 
motive in the expectation of reward and punishment 

3 The categorical imperative must be the expression of the 
autonomy of the practical reason^ le oi the pure self-determination 
of the rational will It concerns, therefore, solely the Form of 
willing, and requires that this should be a universally valid law 
The will IS heteronomous if it follows an empirically given impulse , 
it IS autonomous only where it carries out a law given it by itself 
The categorical imperative demands, therefore, that instead of act- 
ing according to impulses we should rather act according to mavims, 
and according to such as are adapted foi a universal legislation foi 
all beings who will rationally Act as if the ma,xim fi om which 
you act were to become through your will a universal laiv of 
natui e ’’ 

This purely formal principle of conformity to law gains a mate- 
rial import by reflection upon the various kinds of worths In the 
kingdom of ends that which is serviceable for some end, and can 
therefore be replaced by something else, has a price, but that only 
has W07 th or dignity, which is absolutely valuable in itself, and is 
the condition for the sake of which other things may become valu- 
able This worth belongs in the highest degree to the moral law 
itself, and, therefore, the motive which stimulates man to obey this 
law must be nothing but reverence for the law itself It would be 
dishonoured if it were fulfllled for the sake of any external advan- 
tage The worth or dignity of the moral law, moreover, passes over 
to the man who is determmed by this alone m the whole extent of 
his experience, and is able to determine himself by the law itself, 
to be its agent, and to identify himself with it Hence reverence for 
the worth of man is for Kant the material principle of moral science 
Man should do his duty not for the sake of advantage, but out of 
reverence for himself and in his intercourse with his fellow-man he 
should make it his supreme maxim, never to treat him as a mere 
means for the attainment of his own ends, but always to honour in 
him the worth of personality 

From this Kant deduces a proud and strict system of morals ^ in 


1 Metaphysische Anfangsgrunde der Tugendlehre, W , V 221 fE 
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which, as set forth in his old age, we cannot fail to discern the 
features of rigounsm. and of a certain pedantic stiffness. But the 
fundamental charaotenstic of the contmst between duty and inclinor^ 
twn lies deeply looted in his system The piiiiciple of autonomy 
recognises as moral, only acts of will done in conformity to duty, 
and wholly out of regard for maxims , it sees in all motivation of 
moral action by natural impulses a falsification of pure morality 
Only that which is done solely from duty is moral The empirical 
impulses of human natuie are, therefore, in themselves, ethically 
indifferent , but they become bad as ^on as they oppose the demand 
of the moial law, and the moral life of man consists in realising the 
command of duty in the warfare against his inclinations 
4 The self-deteimination of the rational will is, therefore, the 
supreme requirement and condition of all morality But it is impos- 
sible in the realm of the experience which is thought and known 
through the categories for this experience knows only the detei- 
mination of each individual phenomenon by others , self-determina- 
tion, as the power to begin a senes of the conditioned, is impossible 
according to the principles of cognition This power with reference 
to the will we ooM freedom, as being an action which is not conditioned 
by others according to the schema of causality, but winch is deter- 
mined only thiough itself, and is on its pait the cause of an endless 
senes of natural processes Hence if the theoretical reason, whose 
knowledge is limited to experience, had to decide as to the reality 
of freedom, it would necessarily deny it, but would theieby reject 
also the possibility of the moral life But the Critique of Pure 
Reason has shown that the theoretical reason cannot assert any- 
thing whatever els to things-m-themselves, and that, accordingly, 
there is no contradiction in thinking the possibility of freedom for 
the supersensuous But as it is evident that freedom must necessa- 
rily he real if morality is to be possible, the reality of things-in^them- 
selves and of the supersensuous, which for the theoretical reason must 
remain always merely problematical, is herewith guaranteed. 

This guarantee is, to be sure, not that of a proof, but that oE a 
postulate It rests upon the consciousness, thou canst, for thou 
ougldest Just so truly as thou feelest the moral law within thee, 
so truly as thou helievest in the possibility of following it, so truly 
must thou also believe in the conditions for this, viz autonomy and 
freedom Breedom is not an object of knowledge, but an object of 
faith, — but of a faith which holds as universally and necessarily in 
the realm of the supersensuous, as the principles of the understand- 
ing hold in the realm of experience, — an a priori faith * 

Thus the practical reason becomes completely independent of the 
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theoietical In previous philosophy '^the primacy ” of the theoreti- 
cal over the practical reason had prevailed, knowledge had been 
assigned the work of determining whether and how there is freedom, 
and accordingly of deciding as to the reality of morality Accord- 
ing to Kant, the reality of morality is the fact of the practical reason, 
and, therefore, we must believe in freedom as the condition of its 
possibility From this relation results, for Kant, the primacy of the 
practical over the theoretical reason^ for the former is not only capa- 
ble of guaianteeing that which the latter must decline to vouch for, 
but it appears also that the theoretical reason in those Ideas of the 
unconditioned in which it points beyond itself (§ 38, 9) is deter- 
mined by the needs of the practical reason 

Thus there appears with Kant, in a new and completely original 
form, the Platonic doctrine of the two worlds of the sensuous and the 
supersensuous, of phenomena and thmgs-in-theinselves Knowledge 
controls the former, faith the latter, the former is the realm of 
necessity, the latter the realm of freedom The relation of antithesis 
and yet of mutual reference, which exists between these two woilds, 
shows itself best in the nature of man, who alone belongs m like 
measure to both So fai as man is a membei of the order of Kature 
he appeals as empii ical character — i e in his abiding q^uahties as well 
as in his individual decisions — as a necessary product in the causal 
connection of phenomena, but as a member of the supersensuous 
world he is intelligible charactei , « e a being whose nature is decided 
by free self-determination within itself The empirical character is 
only the manifestation, which for the theoretical consciousness is 
bound to the rule of causality, of the intelligible character, whose 
freedom is the only explanation of the feeling of responsibihty as it 
appears in the conscience 

5 But freedom is not the only postulate of a prion faith The 
relations between the sensuous and the moral world demand yet 
a more general bond of connection, which Kant finds in the concep- 
tion of the highest good, ^ The goal of the sensuous will is happiness, 
the goal of the ethical will is virtue , these two cannot sustain to 
each other the relation of means to end The striving after happi- 
ness does not make an act virtuous ; and virtue is neither permitted 
to aim at making man happy, nor does it actually do so Between 
the two no causal relation exists empirically, and ethically no teleo- 
logical connection can be permitted to enter But since man belongs 
as V7ell to the sensuous as to the ethical world, the “ highest good ’’ 
must consist for him in the union of viHue and happiness This 


1 QnXxque of Prac Beason, Dialectic, W,, IX 225 ff , [Abbott, 202 ] 
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last synthesis of practical conception, however, can be morally 
thought only in the form that vii tue alone is worthy of happiness 

The demand of the moral consciousness, here expressed, is never- 
theless not satisfied by the causal necessity of experience iN'atuial 
law IS ethically indifferent, and affords no guarantee that virtue 
will necessarily lead to happiness, on the contrary, experience 
teaches rather that virtue requires renunciation of empiiical happi- 
ness, and that want of virtue is capable of being united with tem- 
poral happiness If, therefore, the ethical consciousness requires 
the reality of the highest good, faith must reach beyond the empirical 
life of man, and beyond the order of Nature, on into the super- 
sensuous It postulates a reality of personality which extends 
beyond the temporal existence — the imraortal life — and a moral 
oidei of the universe, whioh is grounded in a Supreme Eeason — m 
God 

Kant’s moi al proof for freedom, immortality, and God is, there- 
fore, not a proof of knowledge, hut of faith Its postulates aie the 
conditions of the moral life, and their reality must be believed in 
as fully as the reality of the latter But with all this they remain 
knowahle theoretically, as little as befoie 

6 The dualism of Nature and moiality appears with Kant in its 
baldest foim in his Philosophy of Religion, the principles of which, 
agreeably to his theory of knowledge, he could seek only m the 
practical reason, universality and necessity in relation to the supei- 
sensuous are afforded only by the ethical consciousness Only that 
can he a p)ioii in religion, which is based upon morals. Kant’s 
religion of reason is, therefore, not a natural religion, but moral 
theology” Religion rests upon conceiving moial laws as divine 
commands 4 

This religious form of morality Kant develops once more from 
the twofold nature of man There are m him two systems of im- 
pulses, the sensuous and the moral, on account of the unity of the 
willing personality neither can he without relation to the other. 
Then relation should he, according to the moral demand, that of 
the subordination of the sensuous impulses to the moral; but as 
a matter of fact, according to Kant, the le verse relation naturally 
obtains with man,^ and since the sensuous impulses are evil as soon 
as they even merely resist the moral, there is in man a natuml bent 


^ pessimistic conception, of man’s natural essence doubtless has with 
Kant Its occasion m his religious education ; but he guards himself expressly 
against the identification of his doctrine of the radical evil with the theolomcal 
Ji®reditary sm, otRel innerh d Grenge dr F, I 4, W.fvL 
201 ft , [Abbott, p 347] 
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to eyil This radical evil” is not necessary, for otherwise there 
would be no responsibility for it It is inexplicable, but it is a fact ; 
it IS a deed of intelligible fieedoin The task which follows from 
this for man is the leveisal of the moving springs^ which is to be 
brought about by the warfaie between the good and evil principle 
within him But in the above-described perverted condition, the 
brazen majesty of the moral law works upon man with a terror that 
dashes him down, and he needs, therefore, to support his moral 
motives, faith in a divine power^ which imposes upon him the moral 
law as its command, but also grants him the help of ') edeemmg love to 
enable him to obey it 

From this standpoint Kant interprets the essential portions of 
Christian doctrine into a “pure moral religion,” viz the ideal of 
the moral perfection of man in the Logos, redemption through 
vicarious love, and the mystery of the new birth He thus restores 
to their rightful place, from which they had been displaced by the 
rationalism of the Enlightenment, the truly religious motives which 
are rooted in the felt need of a redemptions — though he does this 
in a form which is fiee from the historical faith of orthodoxy But 
the true Church, for him also, is only the invisible, the moral king- 
dom of God, the ethical community of the redeemed The historical 
manifestations of the moral community of men are the Churches ; 
they need the means of levelation and of “statutory” faith But 
they have the task of putting this means into the service of the 
moral life, and if instead of this they lay the main weight upon the 
statutory, they fall into service for a reward, and into hypocrisy 

7 It is connected with his restriction of ethical judgment by 
making it apply only to the disposition, that in his Philosophy of 
Eight Kant pursued that direction which treats the same, so fai 
as possible, independently of morals Kant distinguished (even 
with regard to ethical valuation) between mo? ality of disposition and 
legality of action, between voluntary obedience to the moral law 
and external conformity of action to what is demanded by posi- 
tive law Actions are subject to compulsion, dispositions never 
While morals speaks of the duties of the disposition, law or right 
IS employed with the external duties of action which can be en- 
forced, and does not ask as to the disposition with which they are 
fulfilled or broken 

And yet Kant makes freedom, which is the central conception of 
his whole practical philosophy, the basis also of his science of right 
For right or law is also a demand of the practical reason, and has in 
this its a priori, valid principle it cannot therefore he deduced as 
a oroduot of empirical interest, but must be understood from the 
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general rational vocation or destiny of man. This latter is the 
vocation to freedom The community of men consists of those 
beings that are destined for ethical freedom, but are yet in the 
natural state of caprice or aibitrary will, in which they mutually 
disturb and check each other in their spheres of activity Law has 
for its task to establish the conditions under which the will of the 
one can be united with the will of another according to a universal 
law of freedom, and, by enforcing these conditions, to make sure 
the freedom of personality 

From this principle follows analytically, according to Kant^s 
deduction, all private law, public law, and international law At 
the same time, it is interesting to observe how the principles of his 
theory of morals are everywhere authoritative in this construction 
Thus, in private law it is a far-reaching principle — corresponding 
to the categorical imperative — that man must never be used as a 
thing So, too, the penal law of the state is grounded not by the 
task of maintaining the state of right, but by the ethical necessity 
of retribution 

Law in a state of nature is therefore valid only in a provisory 
way, it IS completely, or, as Kant says, peremptorily, valid, only 
when it can be certainly enforced, that is, in the state The supreme 
rule for justice in the state, Kant finds in this, that nothing should 
be decreed and carried out which might not have been resolved 
upon if the state had come into existence by a contract The con- 
tract theory is here not an explanation of the empirical origin of 
the state, but a norm for its task This norm can be fulfilled with 
any kind of constitution, provided only law really rules, and not 
arbitrary caprice Its realisation is surest if the three public 
functions of legislation, administration and judicial procedure are 
independeut of each other, and if the legislative power is organised 
in the “republican^' form of the representative system, — a pro- 
vision which is not excluded by a monarchical executive It is only 
by this means, Kant thinks, that the freedom of the individual will 
be secured, so fai as this can exist without detriment to the freedom 
of others , and not nntil all states have adopted this constitution can 
the state of Nature in which they now find themselves in their rela- 
tions to each other, give place to a state of law. Then, too, the law 
of nations, which is now only provisory, will become “ peremptory/^ 

Upon foundations of philosophy of religion and philosophy of 
law is built up, finally, Kant's theory of Ustoi^ ^ This took form 


1 Ot besides the treatises oited on pp 417-422 the treatises, Idm of a Uni- 
verml Mistory from a UosmopoUtical Point of View (1784) [tr by Hastie in 
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in dependence upon the theories of Rousseau and Herder, a depend- 
ence which follows from the antithesis between those authors 
Kant can see in histoiy neither the aberration from an originally 
good condition of the human race, nor the necessary, self-intelligible 
development of man’s original constitution If there ever was a 
primitive paradisiacal state of humanity, it was the state of inno- 
cence in which man, living entirely according to his natural impulses, 
was as yet entirely unconscious of his ethical task The beginning 
of the work of civilisation, however, was possible only through a bieak 
with the state of Nature, since it was m connection with its trans- 
gression that the moral law came to consciousness This (theoret- 
ically incomprehensible) ^^FalV^ was the beginning of history 
Natural impulse, previously ethically indifferent, now became evil, 
and was to be opposed 

Since then the ess of history has consisted not in a growth of 
human happiness, but in approximation to ethical perfection, and in 
the extension of the ride of ethical feedom With deep earnestness 
Kant takes up the thought that the development of civilisation suc- 
ceeds only at the cost of mdividual happiness He who takes this 
latter for his standard must speak only of a retrogression in history 
The more complicated relations become, the more the vital energy 
of civilisation grows, by so much the more do individual wants 
increase, and the less is the prospect of satisfying them But just 
this refutes the opinion of the Enlighteners, as if happiness were 
man’s vocation The ethical development of the whole, the control 
of practical reason, grows m an tnveise ratio to the empirical satis- 
faction of the individual. And since history represents the outer 
social life of humanity, its goal is the completion of right and law, 
the establishing of the best political constitution among all peoples, 
perpetual peace — a goal whose attainment, as is the case with all 
ideals, lies at an infinite distance. 


§ 40 Natural Furposiveness 

A Stadler, KanVs Teleologte Berlin, 1874. 

H Cohen, Kanf^s Begrundung der JSstheUh. Berlin, 1889 

[J H. Tufts, The Sources and Development of Kant's Teleology Chicago, 1892.] 

By his sharp formulation of the antithesis of Nature and Free- 
dom, of necessity and purposiveness (or adaptation to ends), the 


Brinoiples of Bolitics\ , Ttecension von Merd&r's Ideen (1785) , Muthmasslieher 
Anfang der Weltgeschichte (1786) , Das Ende alter Dmie (1794) 
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theoretical aud practical reason diverge so widely in Kant’s system, 
that the unity of the reason seems endangered The critical phil- 
osophy needs, therefore, in a manner that prefigures the methodical 
development of its system,^ a tJm d pi inciple that shall afford a defin- 
itive mediation, and m which the synthesis of the above opposites 
shall be effected 

1 Psychologically, the sphere in which this problem is to be 
solved can, m accoi dance with the triple division adopted by Kant 
(cf . § 36, 8) , be only the faculty of feeling or “ appi oval This, in fact, 
takes an intermediate position between ideation and desiie Feeling 
or approval presupposes a complete idea of the object, — complete 
in the theoretical sense, — and sustains a synthetic relation to this , 
and this synthesis as a feeling of pleasure or pain, oi as approval or 
disappioval, always expiesses in some way that the object in ques- 
tion IS felt by the subject to be either purposive, i e adapted to its 
end, or not to the purpose 

The standard of this valuation may have existed beforehand as a 
conscious design, forming thus a case of intentional volition, and in 
such cases the objects are termed useful or injurious , but there are 
also feelings which, without being refeiied to any conscious purposes 
whatever, characterise their objects immediately as agieeable or dis- 
agieeable, and in these also a determination with reference to an 
end must be somehow authoritative. 

The critique of the reason, accordingly, has to ask, Are there 
feelings a prioii, or appi ovals that haie universal and necessaiy valid- 
ity f and It is clear that the decision upon this case is dependent 
upon the natuie of the ends which determine the feelings and 
in question With regard to the pui poses of the will, this 
question has been already decided by the Critique of the Practical 
Iteason, the only end of the conscious will which has a priori 
validity IS the fulfilling of the categorical imperative, and on this 
side, therefore, only the feelings of approval or disapproval in winch 
we employ the ethical predicates good ” and bad,” can he regarded 
as necessary and nmversally valid. For this reason the new prob- 
lem restricts itself to the a priori character of those feelings in 
which no conscious puipose or design precedes But these, as may 
be seen from the beginning, are the feehngs of the Beautiful and the 
8uUime 

2 But the problem widens upon another side, when we take into 
consideration the logical functions which are concerned in all feel- 


VII ^8 Introduction of the Critique of Judgment, W , 
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mgs and approvals The judgments in which these are expressed 
are evidently all synthetic Predicates such as agreeable, useful, 
beautiful, and good, are not analytically contained in the subject, 
but express the worth of the object with reference to an end , they 
are estimations of adaptation, and contain in all cases the subor- 
dination of the object to its end Now in the psychological scheme 
which lies at the basis of the Cntique of Pure Reason, Kant desig- 
nates the faculty of subsuming the particular under the general by 
the name Judgment And this, too, was regarded as playing among 
the theoretical functions, also, the mediating part between Eeason 
and Understanding, in such a sort that the formei gives principles, 
the latter objects, while the Judgment performs the task of applying 
the principles to the objects 

But in its theoretical use the Judgment is analytical, since it 
determines its objects by general conceptions according to rules 
of formal logic , the attainment of a correct conclusion depends only 
on finding the appropriate minor for a given major, or vite vasa 
In contrast with this determining Judgment, which thus needs no 
“ Cntique, Kant sets the reflecting Judgment, in the case of which 
the synthesis consists just in subordination to an end And accord- 
ingly the problem of the Giitique of the Judgment takes this formu- 
lation Is it a priori possible to judge Aaitti e to be adapted to an end 9 
Evidently this is the highest synthesis of the critical philosophy , 
the application of the category of the practical reason to the object of 
the theoretical It is clear from the outset that this application itself 
can be neither theoretical nor practical, neither a knoiiing nor a 
willing it IS only a looking at Nature from the point of view of pm - 
posiveness or adaptation to ends 

If the reflecting Judgment gives to this contemplation the direc- 
tion of judging Nature with regard to her adaptation to the contem- 
plating subject as such, it proceeds cestheiically, i e having regard to 
our mode of feeling or sensibility , ^ if, on the contrary, it regards 
Nature as if she were purposive in herself, then it proceeds teleologi- 
cally in the narrower sense, and so the Cntique of the Judgment is 
divided into the investigation of aesthetic and teleological piob- 
lems 

3 In the first part Kant is primarily concerned to separate the 
mthetic judgment with exactness from the kinds of judgments of 
feeling or approval which border upon it on both sides, and to this 
end he proceeds fiom the point of view of the feeling of the beauti- 


1 Empfindungmeise y thus Kant lustifies his change m tennmology, W., YJL 
28 fE , of II 60 f. and above, p 483 f 
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fvl The beautiful shares with the good the apnon character, but 
the good IS that which agrees with the end presented as a norm lu 
the moral law, while the beautiful, on the contrary, pleases icithout 
a coyiception Jot this reason, also, it is impossible to set up a 
universal criterion which shall contain a content according to which 
beauty shall be judged with logical clearness An sesthetic doctrine 
IS impossible , there is only a Critique of the Taste^^^ that is, an 
investigation as to the possibility of the apnon validity of gesthetic 
judgments. 

On the other hand, the beautiful shares with the agreeable its 
conceptionless (quality, the absence of a conscious standard of 
judgment, and, therefore, the immediacy of the impression But 
the distinction here lies in the fact that the agreeable is something 
individually and contingently gratifying, whereas the beautiful 
forms the object of universal and necessary pleasure ^ The princi- 
ple that there is no disputing over tastes, is true only in the sense 
that in matters of taste nothing is to be e:^ected by proofs with con- 
ceptions, hut this does not exclude the possibility of an appeal to 
universally valid feelings 

Finally, the beautiful distmguishes itself from both the good and 
the agreeable, m that it is the object of a completely disinterested 
pleasure. This appears in the circumstance that the empirical reality 
of its object is a matter of complete indifference for the aesthetic 
judgment The hedonic feelings all presuppose the material presence 
of the phenomena which excite them ; ethical approval or disapproval 
concerns just the realisation of the moral end in willing and acting , 
the aesthetic feelings, on the contrary, require as their condition a 
pure delight in the mere represented image of the object, whether the 
same is objectively present for knowledge or not The aesthetic life 
lacks the power of the feelings of personal weal and woe, just as it 
lacks the earnestness of a universally worthy work for ethical ends , 
it is the mere play of ideas in the imagination. 

Such a delight which relates not to the object, but only to the 
mage of the object^ cannot concern the objective material of the object, 
— foi this always stands m relation to the interests of the subject, 
— but only the form in which the object is presented to the mind, 
and in this, therefore, if anywhere, is to he sought the ground of the 
a priori synthesis which belongs to the aesthetic judgments. The 
purposiveness of aesthetic objects cannot consist in their adaptation 
to some interest or other ; it can be only in their adaptation to the 

F Ble^ke, JSxinfs UhterscMidung des Schonen vom Anffenehmen 
i(otrassDuTg, 1899), where tke analogy to the judgments of perception and of 
expenence IB ©mpliasised 
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knowing Forms, by the aid of which they are imaged in the mind 
But the faculties which are active in presenting every object are 
sensibility and understanding The feeling of beauty arises, there- 
fore, in connection with those objects in the apprehension of which 
in the imagination sensibility and undei standing co-operate in 
harmonious manner Such objects are purposive with regard to 
their working upon our ideational activity, and to this relates the 
disinterested delight which manifests itself in the feeling of their 
beauty ^ 

But this relation to the formal principles of objective ideation 
has its ground, not in merely individual activities, but in rhe 
^^consciousness in general, in the supersensuous substrate of 
humanity ” On this account the feeling of a fitness or purposive- 
ness of objects with reference to this consciousness in general is 
universally communicable, though not capable of pi oof by concep- 
tions, and from this is explained the a P '1 ion character of the 
aesthetic judgments , 

4. While the undesigned fitness’’ or appropriateness of the 
beautiful is thus set in relation with the working of the object upon 
the cognitive functions, Kant conceives the nature of the sublime 
horn the point of view of an adaptation of the working of the object 
to the relation between the sensuous and supersensuous parts of 
human nature 

While the beautiful signifies a delightful rest in the play of the 
knowing faculties, the impression of the sublime is effected through 
the medium of a painful feeling of inadequacy In the presence of 
the immeasurable greatness or overpowering might of objects, we 
feel the inability of our sensuous perception to master them, as an 
oppression and a casting down, but the supersensuous power of 
our reason raises itself above this our sensuous insufficiency If 
here the imagination has to do only with extensive magnitudes, — 
the mathematically sublime, — then the fiimly shaping activity of 
the theoretical reason gams the victory , but if, on the contrary, it 
has to do. with the relations of power, — the dynamically sublime, — 
then the superiority of our moral worth to all the powei of Kature 
conies to consciousness In both cases the discomfort over our sen- 
suous inferiority is nohly outweighed and overcome by the triumph 
of our higher rUtional character And since this is the appropriate 


1 [A fragment published by Beicke m his Lose Blatter aus Kant'* $ NacUass 
(B IL p 112) shows that Kant at one time connected this adaptation with the 
psychological and physiological conception of a general furtherance of life, 
whether through the senses or through the play of intellectual faculties* Gf, 
J H Tufts, op Git , p 35 1] 
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relation of the two sides of our being, these objects have an exalting, 
subliming” effect, and produce the feeling of a delight of the reason, 
and this feeling, again, because it .3 based only upon the relation of 
our ideational Forms, is universally communicable and of a pno)i 
operation 

5 Kant’s aesthetic theory, accordingly, in spite of its ^^subjec- 
tive ” point of departure, takes essentially the couise of an explana- 
tion of the beautiful and the sublime in Pfatnre, and detei mines the 
same through the relation of the ideational Foiins Hence the 
philosopher finds pure beauty only where the aesthetic judgment 
relates solely to foims that have no meaning Where with the 
delight there is mingled a regard for the meaning of the forms foi 
any norm whatever, however indefinite, theie we have dependent 
beauty This appeals eveiywheie where the a3sthetic judgment is 
directed toward objects in which oui thought puts a reference to an 
end Such norms of dependent beauty rise necessaiily as soon as we 
contemplate in the individual phenomenon the lelation to the class 
which it represents There is no norm of beauty foi landscapes, 
arabesques, or flowers, but there may be such perhaps for the higher 
types of the organic woild Such norms aie aesthetic ideals^ and the 
true ideal of the aesthetic judgment is man 

The presentation of the ideal is ai% the power of aesthetic produc- 
tion But while this is a function of man which is performed with 
reference to an end, its product will make the impression of the beau- 
tiful only when it appears as undesigned, disinterested, and free 
from the attempt to represent a conception, as is the case with the 
beauty of Nature Tetlinical art produces structures corresponding 
to definite ends according to rules and designs, — structures which 
are adapted to satisfy definite interests Pine art must work upon 
the feeling as does a purposeless product of Nature, it must “be 
able to be regarded as Natuie ” 

This, therefore, is the secret of artistic creation, and the character- 
istic element in it, viz that the mind which builds with a purpose 
works, nevertheless, in the same way as Nature, which builds with- 
out designs and disinterestedly The great artist does not create 
according to general rules , he creates the rules themselves in his 
involuntary work, he is original and prototypal Genius is an 
telUgence that works hke Nature 

In the realm of man’s rational activity the desired synthesis of 
freedom and nature, of purposivencss and necessity, of practical and 
theoretical function, is then represented by genius, which with 
undesigning purposiveness or appropriateness creates the woik of 
fine art 
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6 In the Critic[ue of the Teleological Judgment the most promi- 
nent task IS to establish the relations which, from the points of view 
of tiansoendental idealism, exist between the scientific explanation 
of nature and the consideration of the adaptation that dwells within 
her The theory of natural science can in all lines be only mechanical 
^^End” (Zweck) is not a category or a constitutive principle of 
ob 3 ective knowledge all explanation of Nature consists in pointing 
out the causal necessity with which one phenomenon produces 
another , a phenomenon can never be made intelligible by emphasis- 
ing its adaptation or fitness Such ^^lazy” teleology is the death of 
all philosophy of Nature The apprehension of purposiveness can, 
therefore, never profess to be an act of knowledge 

But, on the other hand, the standpoint of the mechanical explana- 
tion of Nature would give us the right to completely reject teleologi- 
cal consideration of Nature, only in case we were in a position to 
make intelligible with the aid of scientific conceptions the whole 
system of experience, even to the last remnant, in principle at least 
But should points be found where scientific theory is inadequate for 
the explanation of the given material, not indeed on account of the 
limited nature of the material hitherto available in human experi- 
ence, but on account of the permanent form of the principle which 
determines this material, then in these points the possibility of 
supplementing our knowledge by a teleological consideration must 
be conceded, if, at the same time, it appears that that which is 
mechanically inexplicable makes upon us the inevitable impression 
of the purposive Critical teleology can, therefore, concern only the 
limiting conceptions of the mechanical eccplanation of Nature 

The first of these is Life A mechanical explanation of the organ- 
ism has not only not yet succeeded, but it is, according to Kant, 
impossible in principle All life can be explained only through 
othei life We are to understand the individual functions of oigan- 
isms through the mechanical connection of their parts with each 
other and with the environment , but we shall always be obliged to 
bring into our account the peculiar nature of organised matter and 
its capacity of reaction, as a factor incapable of further reduction 
An archaeologist of Nature may trace back the genealogy of life, the 
origination of one species from another according to mechanical prin- 
ciples as fai as possible , ^ he will always be obliged to stop with an 
original organisation which he cannot explain through the mere 
mechanism of inoiganic matter 


1 The passages, in which Kant anticipated the latter theory of descent, are 
collected m Fr Scliultze, Kant %ind Danoin (Jena, 1874) 
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This explanation is impossible because the essential nature of an 
organism is, that the whole is deteiimued by the parts just as the 
part IS determined by the whole,— that eveiy member is both cause 
and ettect of the whole This recipwcal causality is incomprehen- 
sible mechanically the organism is the miracle m the woild of 
experience ^ It is just this inter-related play of foims and forces 
which in the organism makes the impiession of the piupobive, ci of 
adaptation to an end Therefoie the teleological view of oigain&ins 
IS wcessaiy and universally valid But it must never profess to be 
anything else than a mode of consideration Thought must never 
be satisfied with this in an individual case , but the insight into this 
purposeful activity must rather serve as a heunstic principle for 
seeking out the mechanical connections by which this purposeful 
vitality realises itself in each particular case 

7 A second limit of the knowledge of Nature Kant designates 
by the name of the Specification of Nature From pure leason arise 
the general Forms of the umfoiinity of Nature [i e. causality, etc ], 
but only these The particular laws of Nature do indeed range 
themselves beneath those general laws, but do not follow from them 
Their particular content is only empirical, Le from the standpoint 
of pure reason it is contingent, and has only the force and validity 
of an actual matter of fact,^ [not that of a priori necessity] It is 
never to be understood why there is just this and not some other 
content But at the same time, this particular aspect of Nature 
proves completely purposive , on the one hand, with reference to 
our knowledge, since the wealth of the matter of fact m our experi- 
ence shows itself to be adapted to be ordered under the a prion 
Forms of experience, — and on the other hand, as purposive m itself, 
also, inasmuch as the whole varied multiplicity of the given fits 
together to form a conciete world of reality, which is objectively 
unitary 

In this he the reasons a pi ion for r egarding Nature as a whole 
fiom the point of vieio of purposiveness, and foi seeing in the vast 
mechanism of her causal connections the realising of a supreii^^ end 
of reason. But in accordance with the primacy of the practical 
reason, this end can be none other than the moral law, and thus the 
teleological consideration issues in the moral faith in the divine 
world-order. 

Finally, if we consider Nature as purposive, m the sense that in 


1 Cf, above, p 480 

^ Here Kant joms on in an extremely interesting manner to the latest specu- 
lations of the Leihnizian Monadology; of,aboye, p 425 [of. further on thibpomt 
Ueber me SntdecJcung, etc., and J Bewey, Leibnizes Neva £!ssays, last chapter]. 
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it the universal Forms and the particular contents completely har- 
monise with each other, then the divine mind, as the reason which 
creates the content at the same time with its Forms, appears as 
intellectual perception or intuitive understanding ^ In this conception 
the ideas of the three Ciitiques run together 


1 G7 itique of Judg , § 77 Cf G. Thiele, EanVs Intellectuelle Anschauung 
aialle, 1876). 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OP IDEALISM. 

B Die 1 omanUsche Schule Berlin, 1870 

[A Seth, From Kant to Hegel Lond 1882 ] 

The dBvelopnient ot the principles won by Kant, to the compie- 
hensive systems of German philosophy, took place under the co- 
operation of very different kinds of circumstances Externally, it 
was of primary importance thafe the doctrine of criticism, after 
at first experiencing the foitune of being neglected and misundei- 
stood, was first laised as a standard by the leading spirits of the 
University of Jena^ and made the centre of a brilliant teaching 
activity But in this lay the incitement to build out a unified and 
impressive system of instt uctiorif the foundations of which Kant had 
laid by a careful separation and fine arrangement of philosophical 
problems The systematic impulse ruled philosophical thought at 
no period so energetically as at this, and this was due in good part 
to the desires of an audience in a state of high and many-sided 
excitement, which demanded from the teacher a complete scientific 
Weltanschauung 

But m Jena philosophy found itself close by WeimaVy the resi- 
dence of Goethe, and the main liteiary city of Germany. In constant 
personal contact, poetry and philosophy mutually stimulated each 
other, and after Schiller had ]oined the thoughts of the two, their 
interaction became constantly more intimate and deep with their 
rapid forward movement 

A third factor was of a purely philosophical nature A coinci- 
dence that was rich in results willed that just at the time when the 
Critique of Reason of the ^^all-crushing” Konigsberger began to 
break its path, the most firmly articulated and most infl.uential of 
all metaphysical systems, the type of dogmatism,” became known 
in Germany — Spinomm Through the strife between Jacobi and 
Mendelssohn, which related to Lessing’s attitude to Spinoza, the 
latter’s doctrine was brought; into the most lively interest, and thus, 
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in spite of the deep opposition which prevails between the two, 
Kant and Spinoza became the two poles about which the thought 
of the following generation moved 

The predominance of the Kantian inhuence may be chiefly recog- 
nised in that the common character of all these systems is idealism, ^ 
they all develop out of the antagonistic thoughts which weie inter- 
woven in Kant’s treatment of the conception thinq-in-itseJf After 
a short time of critical hesitation, Fichte^ JSchellmg, and Hegel took 
the lead in the unresting effort to understand the world as a System 
of Reason Over agamst the bold energy of metaphysical specula- 
tion of these thinkers, which was extended by numerous disciples 
to a many-coloured variety, there appears m men like Sclileiei macher 
and Hei hart the Kantian reminder of the limits of human knowl- 
edge , while, on the other hand, the same motive unfolded in the 
construction of a Metaphysics of the h rational in Schellmg’s later 
doctrine, and with Schopenhaue) 

Common to all these systems, however, is the all-sidedness of 
philosophical interest, the wealth of creative thoughts, the fineness- 
of feeling for the needs of modern culture, and the victorious power 
of an elaboration from the point of view of a principle, of the his- 
torical material of ideas 

The Critique of the Pure Beason found little regard at firat, and then later 
violent opposition The most iinpoitant impetus to this was given by ITriedrich 
Heinrich Jacobi (1743-1819, finally Piesident of the Munich Academy) His 
mam treatise bears the title, Damd Hume ubev den Glauben, Oder Ideahsmus 
und Bealismus (1787) , in addition to this the treatise Uebei das Unterndmen 
des Kiiticisums die Vernunft zii Verstande zu bnnqen (1802) The tieatise 
Von den gottlichen Bingen und ihiei Offenbarung (1811) was directed against 
Schellmg Cf also his introduction to his philosophical wiitings in the second 
volume of the complete edition (6 vols , Leips 1812-1825) His mam disciple 
was Pr Kldppeu (1776-1868 , Barstellung des Wesens dei Philosophic^ Nurem- 
berg, 1810 , ct on him the art K by W Wmdelband in Ei sch u ubet ’s Enc ). 

As further opponents of Kant are to be named Gottlob Ernst Schulze 
(1761-1823), the author of the anonymous writing, JEncsidemiis Oder uber die 
Fundamente der Elementarphilosophie (1792), and of a KntiJc der theoi etisihen 
Philosophte (Hamburg, 1801) , J G Hamanu (cf above, p 510), whose 
“review” of the Qiitique was first punted in 1801 in Keinliold’s Beibagen, 


1 Let it be remarked here at the outset that not only the mam senes of the 
development fiom Reinhold to Fichte, Schellmg, Krause, Schleiermachei, and 
Hegel IS idealistic, but also the senes which is usually opposed to this, Ilerbart 
and Schopenhauer, m so fai, that is, as by “idealism” is understood the 
dissolution or resolution (Auflosung) of the world of experience in the process 
of consciousness Herbart and Schopenhauer are “idealists” m the same 
degiee as Kant, they posit things-m-theniselves, but the world of the senses 
IS to them also a “phenomenon of consciousness” With Schopenhauer this 
IS usually noted With Herbart, on the contraiy, the circumstance that he 
called the thmgs-in-themselves “Reals” (Bealen)^ in connection with the fact 
that for entirely other reasons he opposed the Fichte-Hegel line of thought, 
has led to the completely distorted and misleading inode of expression which 
has run through all previous text^books of the history of philosophy, of terming 
his doctrine “realism,” and him in opposition to the “idealists” a “realist ” 
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and G Herder in liis treatise, VerHand und Yemunft^ eine MetakntiL ziti 
KritiJi der t einen Veimtinfl (17^9'), alsom tlip Knlhgonp, 1800 

Jac Sig Beck (1761-1842 , Mnzig moghcher StandpunJct^ aus welthem die 
kritische Fhilohophie heurtheilt werden muss^ Eiga, 1796) worked jnoie posi- 
tively in the development of the Kantian doctrine, as did also Salomon Maimon 
(died 1800, Veisuch einer Ti ansscendentalphilosopJiie^ 1790, Versuch eina 
neuen Logik^ 1794, Die Kategonen des Amtoteles, 1794, cf J Witte, S M , 
Beilin, 1876) 

In Jena the Kantian philosophy was introduced hy Professor Erh Schmid , 
Its mam organ was the AUgemeine Litter atiirzeitung^ which appeared there attei 
1785, edited by Schiitz and Iluleland The greatest success tor extending the 
doctrine of Criticism was gained hy K L Remhold’s Bnefe uber die lantische 
Dkilo&ophie^ which first appeared in Wieland’ &> Meilur (1786), 

The same author begins also the senes of le-shapings and transformations 
of the doctrine Karl Ijeoiih Reinhold (1768-1823, fled from the cloister of 
the Barnabites in Vienna, 1788, Professor m Jena, from 1794 Professor in 
Kiel) wrote Versuch etnei neuen 1 heorie des menschhchen Voi stellungsvermo- 
gens (Jena, 1789) and Das Fundament des philosopliischen Wissens (1791) 
Later, after many changes in his standpoint, he fell into fantasticalness and was 
forgotten His teaching presented in Ins Jena period gave in crude outlines 
a superficially systematic exposition, which soon became the school-system of 
the “Kantians” To tear from forgetfulness the names of these numerous 
men is not for this place 

Much finer, richer, and more independent was the work which Fr Schiller 
gave to Kant’s ideas Of Ins philosophical writings are here principally to be 
named On Qmce and Dignitg, 1793, On the Sublime, 1793, Letters upon the 
^sthetical Education of Man, 1796, On Nam and Sentimental Doetiy, 1796 
[Eng tr Bohn Libiary] In addition to these the philosophical poems such as 
Du Kunstle?, Ideal und Leben, and the correspondence with Koiner, Goethe, 
and W V Humboldt Cf K Tomaschek, Sch in mnem Verhaltmss zui 
WmenschafttYiennsb, 1862, K Twesten, Soh in seinem Verhaltmss zui IVis- 
senschaft, Beilm, 1863 , Kuno Fischer, Sch als Fhilosoph, 2d ed , 1891 , Fi 
Ueherweg, Sch als llistoriker und Fhilosoplh<^ pub by Biasch, Leips 1884 


Johann Gottlieb Fichte, born 1762, at Rammenau in Lusatia, educated in 
the “ Princes’ School ” at Pforta and at the Hniveisity of Jena, after he had 
experienced many changes of foitune as a private teacher and had become 
lamo^ by his Kntih aller Offenbarung^ which appeared by chance anony- 
mously, and was universally ascribed to Kant (1792), was called in 1794 while 
living in Zurich, to become Reinhold’s successor as Professor at Jena After a 
brilliant activity there, he was dismissed m 1799, on account of the “atheism 
controversy ” (cf Tm Appellation an das Fuhhcum md iAie Greiichthche Verant- 
woitungssuinjt)^ and went to Beilin, where he came into connection with the 

assigned to the University of Eilangen . 
S ion? Komgsherg, and then returned to Berlin, wheie m the winter 

of 1807 to 1808 he delivered the Beden an die deiitsche Nation At the newly 
lomided Beihn University he acted as Professor and as the fiist Rectoi, He 
med, 1814, of hospital fever His mam wiitmgs are Grundlage der gesammten 
Ji issenscliaftslelire^ 1794, Giundnss des Eigenthumlichen der Wissenschafts- 
[these two, together with othei minor works, are tianskted by 

? echt, 1796 [tr by A E Koeger, The Stience of Bights, Loud, 18891 , the 
7 ^^ to theWwsenschaMehn, 1707 , System der Sittenlehi e, 1798 , 

!/««<5Wo4sene Sandelsstant, 1801, 
Qelehiten, 1806, Grundzuge des gegenwartigen Zeitalters, 
Lsben, 1806 [of the last five all hut the second 
^ Smith, Mehte’s Populm Works, Lond. 1889 There are also 
t^sUhOM and oriUciams mJour of Sjpcc Phil ] , Works, 8 vols., Berlin, 
1 SW ^ ® Bonn, 1831 , Life and O&rreipondenoe, Sulzbach, 

mo , Cojre^ondence wuh Schelhng, Leipa. 1850 . of J. Hf^Lowe hie Philos 
fnf C ’*?. Adamson, Fiohte, Lond 1881 , [also ’art m ifnc 

Dnts J G G Everett, Fichte^s Science ofEnowledgCi Chicago, 1883]. 
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Enednch Wilhelm Joseph Schelling, born, 1776, at Leonherg in Wurtem- 
berg, came to Leipsic m 1796 after his education in Tubingen, ms made Pro- 
fessor m Jena m 1798, and in Wuizburg in 1803 Called in 1806 to the Munich 
Academy, and foi a time (1820-1826) active at the Erlangen University, he 
entered in 1827 the newly founded University of Munich From here he ac- 
cepted, in 1840, a call to Berlin, where he soon gave up his activity as a teacher 
He died in 1854 in Ragaz Cf Aui> Sch ’s Lehen in Bnefen^ ed by Plitt, Leips 
1869 f , Oarohne^ Briefe, etc , ed by G Waitz, Leips 1871 Schellmg’s devel- 
opment as philosopher and author falls into five peiiods (1) Philosophy of 
Nature, Ideen zu einer JPhilos dei Natur^ 1797 , Von der Weltseele, 1798 , 
El ste) Entwurf eines JSystems dey Natui philosophies 1799 , (2) JEsthetic Ideal- 
ism, De? t7 anscendentale Ideahsmuss 1800, Voilesiingen uher die Philosophie 
del* Kunst , (3) Absolute Idealism, Dai stelhing meines Systems dei Philosophiet 
1801 , BiunOt Oder uhei das natmliche uiid qottluhe Piincip de'i Dingey 1802, 
Vorlesungen uher die Methode des ahademischen Studiums, 1803, (4) his 
Doctrine of Fieedom, Philosophie und Beligion, 1804, Untei suchungen uher 
das Wesen der menschhchen Fi eiheits 1809 , Denkmal dei Schnft Jaoohi's von 
den gotthchen Dingen, 1812 , (6) Philosophy of Mythology and Revelation, 
Lectui es in Part II of the writings , Collected works, 14 vols , Stuttg and 
Augsb 1866-1861 , [J Watson, Schelhng's Transcendental Idealisin, Chicago, 
Griggs series] 

Among the thinkers who stood in close relation to Schellmg may he noticed, 
of the Romantic School, Fr Schlegel (1772-1829, Characteristics and Criti- 
cisms m the “Athenseum,” 1799 f , Lucindes 1799, Philosophnal Lectui es^ in 
the years 1804-6, ed. hy Windischmann, 1836 f , Complete writings, 16 vols , 
Vienna, 1846 [Eng tr of the Philosophy of History and of the Philosophy of 
Life and of Language in Bohn Lihiary]) and Novalia (Fr v Hardenberg, 
1772-1801), also K W F Solger (1780-1819, ErwiUs 1816, Philosoplmche 
Qfesp) aches 1817, Yoilesunqen uher JEsthetiks ed by Heyse, 1829), further, 
Lor Oken (1779-1861, Lehihuih dei Natw philosophies Jena, 1809, cf A 
Eckei, L 0 , Stuttgart, 1880) , H Steffens (1773-1845 , a Norwegian, Ghundr 
zuqe der philo^oplmchen Natuiwissenschaft^ 1806), G H Schubert (1780- 
1860, Ahndunqen einer allq G-eschichte des LehenSs 1806 f), Franz Baader 
(1765-1841 , Fei menta GogmtioniSs 1822 f£ , Speculative Dogmatiks 1827 fE 
Complete wiitmgs with a biogiaphy ed by Fi Hoffmann, Leips 1861 ft ) , 
and finally, K Chr Fr Krause (1781-1832 , Entwwf des Systems dei Philoso- 
phies 1804, Uilnid del Menschheits 1811 , Ahiiss des Systems der Philosophies 
1826 , Voilesiingen uher das System der Philosophie, 1828 Some years since an 
inexhaustible body of material has appealed from his literary remains, ed hy 
P Hohlfeld and A Wuiische Cf R Eucken, Zur Erinnerung an A', Leips 
1881) 

Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel, Schellmg’s older friend, was born, 1770, 
m Stuttgait, studied in Tubingen, was a private teacher in Berne and Frank- 
fort, and began, in 1801, his activity as a teacher in Jena, where, in 1806, he 
became Professor Extiaordinary Aftei 1806 he became editoi of a review 
111 Bambeig, and in 1808 Gymnasium Director in Nuremberg In 1816 he went 
as Professor to Heidelheig, in 1818 from there to Berlin, where he worked 
until his death in 1831 as the head of a school which extended witli greater and 
gieatei biilliancy Besides the articles published in the Kiitische Journal der 
Philosophie, which he edited in connection with Schellmg, he published Phano- 
menoloqie ties Geistes (1807) [tr of chs 1, 2, and 3 m Jour Spec Phil , Vol 
II , ti in x>iep by J Royce, Holt & Co, NY], Wissenschaft der Logik 
(1812 fi) [tr of Vol II by W T Hams, liegeVs Doctrine of JtejleGtio)i] , 
Emyclopadie der philosophischen Wissenschaften (1817) [of this the Logic is 
trans with Piolegomena by W Wallace, Clai Press, 1874, 2d ed, in 2 vols, 
1802] , Gruiidhmen der Philosophie des Becht^s (1821) After 1827 the Jahr- 
huclier fur wissenschaftliche Kritik was the organ of his school His works, 
including his lectures edited hy his students, were published in 18 vols, (Berlin, 
1832 fi ) [trans of the Philosophy of Bistoi*y, by J, Sibiee, Bohn Library , of the 
Introd to Phil of Ait, by B Bosanquet (Lond 1886) , of the Phil of Art, a^br 
by W Hastie (Edin ), and of the second part of the same m Jour Spec. Phil , 
Vols V -XIII , of the JHistoi y of Philosophy, hy E S Haldane, m 3 vols , 
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Vol I (Lond 1892) , of the Fhil of Religion and of the State, m part iii Jom 
Spec jPhil , Vols XV ~XXI ] From the veiy extensive hteiatuie we may 
name C liosenkranz, H 'sLehen (Berlin, 184:4), and iZ als deutsckei National' 
philosoph (Berlin, 1870) [part trans G S Hall, St Louis, 1876] , R Hayni, 
Jf undseine Zeit (Berlin, 1857) , K Kostlm, H (Tubingen, 1870) , J Klaibei, 
Moldeilin, Schelling und JSegelin then schwahisthen Juyendjahi en (Stuttgait, 
1877) \_The Seciet of Hegel, by J H Stirling (Loud 1865), 2 vols , Hegel, by 
E Caird (Edin and Lond 1883) , Hegelianism and Personality, by Seth (Edin 
and Lond , 2d ed , 1893) , Critical Expositions in Griggs senes (Chicago) , ot 
the JBsthetics, by J S Kedney (1885) , of the Philosophy of the State and oj 
History, by G S Moms (1887) , and of the Logic, by W T Hams (1890) , 
numerous articles m the Jom Spec Phil cited m last-named woik] 

Friedrioh Ernst Daniel Schleiermacher, born, 1768, m Bieslau, educated at 
the Heirnhuter educational institutions in Niesky and Barby, and at the 
University ot Halle, after piivate positions took a vicarship in Landsbeig, and 
in 1796 began his duties as preacher at the Berlin Chaiill In 1802 lie went 
as court preacher to Stolpe , in 1804 as Professoi Extiaoidmaiy to Halle , m 
1806 returned to Berlin, where in 1809 he became preacher at the Di eifaltigheits- 
kiithe, and in 1810 Professor at the Univeisity He acquitted lumselt well 
in both offices, occupying at the time a successful position m the ecclesiastical 
movement (Union) until his death in 1834 His philosophical writings foiin 
the third pait of his works collected after his death (Berlin, 1836 ft ) They 
contain his lectures on Dialectic, JSsthetic, etc , among his wiitings are to 
be mentioned Reden ubei die Religion an die Cebildeten untei then Verachtei n 
(1799) , Monologen (1800) , Giundlimen einerKntik dei hislmigen Sittenlehie 
(1803) The most important woik, the Ethil, is given m the coll woiks, in 
the edition by A1 Schweizer , it is also published in an edition by A Twesteii 
(Berlin, 1841) — Ct Sch's Leben in Brief en, ed by L Jonas and W Dil- 
they, 4 vols (Berlin, 1858-1863), W Dilthey, Leben Schleieimachei^, Vol I 
(Berlin, 1870) [ait S iii Enc Brit , J F Smith] 

Johann Friedrich Herbart, born, 1776, at Oldenburg, educated there and at 
the Jena University, for a time piivate teacher in Berne and acquainted with 
Pestalozzi, became in 1802 Pnvatdocent in Gottingen, was from 1809 to 1833 
Professor in Komgsberg, and then retuined to Gottingen as Piotessor, wUeie 
he died, 1841 His mam writings are Hauptpunlcte der Metapliysil (1800) , 
Allgemeine pniktische Philosox>hie (1808) , Einleitnng in die Philosophie (1813) 
Lehrhuch zm Psychologic (1816) [Eng ti by M K Smith, N Y 1891] , Psycho^ 
logic als Wissenschaft (1824 f ) Complete edition by G Haitenstem, 12 vols 
(Leips 1850 ft ) , in process of appearance, ed by K Keliibach, since 1882 The 
pedagogical writings have been edited by 0 Willmann m 2 vols (Leips 1873 
and 1876) Cf G Haitenstem, Die Probleme und Grundlehien der allgemeinen 
Metaphysik (Leips 1836) , J Kaftan, Sollen und Sein (Leips 1872) , J Cane- 
sius, Metaphysik Herbaif^s (Leips 1878) [Ward, axt HeibaU, in Enc 
Bnt ] 


.^hBT Schope^aoer, boin 1788 m Danzio, passed over somewhat late to 
plumsoplucal life, studied m Grottingeu and Berlin, leoeived lus de^ee in. 181!l 
at Jena with his treatise on the Fourfold Boot of the Pnnciple of Siificienl 
JJe^ora, lived for a time at Weimar and Dresden, habilitated as Biivatdooent 
in Berlin m 1820, but withdrew aftei he had won no success m a woik as 
teacher which was frequently mterrupted hy louineys, and spent the rest of Ins 
life in private, after 1831, m Rankfort on the Main, wheie he died in 1800 
to mam work 18 Die Welt aU Witte und Vo^stellung, 1819 [3%e JT'orld as 
WiH and CM JSc«, tr by R B Haldane and J Kemp, Lond and Boston. 3 
vols , 1 ^- 86 ] fo tlus were attached Ueba den Willen tn der N'cUur, 1836 
d^ Mhik, l84:l , fin^y, Parerga und Pas dlvpomena, 
1878 f), and since then frequently 
edited Fourfold Boot and of On the Will in Nature, by K Hille- 

2^, ed ,1891 , of selected essays by Bas, Bohn LiWtX 
® Saunders, 6 vols , Lond and NT., 8d ed., 1892 ] Cf. W Gwinner 
m.'s Leben, 2d ed. (Leips 1878) , J Frauenstfidt, Srufi uber die 
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PhiloHophie (Leips 1854) , K Seydel, Sch ’s System (Leips 1857) , A Haym, 
A Sth (Beilm, 1864) , G Jellinek, Die Weltanschammgen Leibniz* und 
Schopenhaue^^iy (Leips 1872) [H Zimmern, Schopenhauei , Bis Life and DUil , 
Loud 1876 , J Sull>, Pessimum, 2d ed , Lond 1801 , Adamson m Mind^ 1876] 
By the side of the mam metaphysical development runs a psychological 
side-lme, a senes of schools which, m an eclectic way, fiequently appioached 
the dottiiiies of the gieat systems by the path of the psychological method 
Such IS the i elation to Kant and Jacobi of J Fr Fnes (1773-1843 , Ueinhold, 
Fichte und Schelling^ 1803, Wisscn, Glaube und Ahndung^ 1805, Neue Kntih 
del Veinunjt^ 1807, F'yythische Anthiopologie, 1820 f Cf Kuno Fischer, Die 
heiden lantisOien Schulen in Jeiicu Acad Address, Stuttg 1862), — to Kant and 
Fichte ot Wilh Tiaiig Krug (1770-1842, Oiqanon der Philosophie, 1801, 
llandwoi teibudi dei philob Wisbenschaften^ 1827 If ), — to Fichte and Schelhng 
ot Fried Bouterwek (1760-1828, Apadiktih^ 1799, ^sthetil^ 1806), — and 
finally, to Heibait of Fr Beneke (1798-1854 , Psychologische Shizze% 1825 
and 1827 , Lehibuch dei Psychologies als Natunoissenschafts 1832, Metapliysik 
und Pehgionsphilosophie, 1840 , Die neue Psychologies 1845) 


§ 41 The Thing-in-Itself. 

The compelling powei ■vvlncli Kant’s philosophy gained over the 
minds and hearts of men was due chiefly to the earnestness and 
greatness of its ethical conception of the woild,^ the pi ogress of 
thought, howevei, attached itself primarily to the new foim which 
had been given to the principles of the theory of knowledge in the 
0) itique of the Pm e Reason Kant took the antithesis of phenoni--> 
ena and noumena from eailiei philosophy, but by his transcen- 
dental analytic he widened the lealm of phenomena to include the 
whole compass of human knowledge, and the thing-in-itself survived/ 
only as a problematical conception, like a ludimentary oigan, wbiclf 
might he indeed characteristic for the historical genesis of this) 
theory of knowledge, but which perfoinied no living function in it ' 

1 This was first seen by Jacobi^ when he confessed t h at wi thout 
the ffiresuppositioa of T^ealisnt^ne could not enter the Kantian 
sy^temT^arS'With thTsame could not leinaih in it,^ for the concep- 
tiohrof^e^sensibility introduced at the beginning involves the 
causal relation of being a-ffected by thmgs-in-themselves, — a rela- 
tion which, according to the doctiine of the analytic that categories 
must not be applied to things-in-themselves, it is foi bidden to think 
111 this contradiction of professing to think things-in-themselves 
and yet of not being permitted to think them, the whole critique of 
the reason moves , and at the same tune this contradictory assump- 
tion does not at all help to guaiantee to our knowledge of phe- 
nomena even the slightest relation to truth For, according to 
Kant, the mmd presents to itself in thought “neither itself nor 

1 This is especially to be recognised from Eemhold’s Brufen uber die 
leant Ph 

2 Jacobi, W , II 304 
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ofclier things, but solely and alone that which is neither what the 
mind IS itself, nor what other things are ^ The faculty of cogni- 
tion hovers between a problematical X of the subject and an equally 
gidhleniatical X of the object The sensibility has nothing behind 
it 7 and the understanding nothing before it , “ in a twofold en- 
* chanter’s smoke, called space and time, rise the ghostly forms of 
phenomena or apiiearances in which nothing appears ” ^ It we 
assume things, Kant teaches that knowledge has not the least to do 
with them The caitical leasonis a leason busy about pure noth- 
ing, i e only about itself It, therefore, ciiticism will not fall into 
nihilism or absolute scepticism, the transcendental idealist must 
have the courage to assert the “ strongest ” idealism , ® he must 
declare that only phenomena are 

In the claim that what Kant calls the object of knowledge is m 
truth nothing,” inheres as a presupposition the same naive realism, 
the destiuction of which was the great service of the transcendental 
analytic , and the same lealism determines also the epistemology of 
Fait/ij which Jacobi opposes to “the transcendental uncertainty/’ 
not without being entiiely dependent upon it All truth is knowl- 
edge of the actual , but the actual asserts itself m human con- 
sciousness not through thought, but through feeling, just Kant’s 
ex2)eriment proves that thought alone moves in a circle out of ^loIT 
there is no access to actuality, m an endless series of the ^condi- 
tioned 111 which no unconditioned is to be foujid* The fundamental 
law of causality may indeed be formulated in exactly this manner, 
viz there is nothing unconditioned Knoioledge, therefore, or thought 
that can be demonstrated, is m its very nature, as Jacobi says, 
Spinozism, — a doctrine of the mechanical necessity of all that is 
finite and it is the interest of science that there be no Grod, — 
indeed, a God who could be known would be no God * Even he 
who is in his heart a Christian must be m his head a heathen , he 
who will bring into his intellect the light which is in his heart 
quenches it * But this knowledge is only a mediate knowing , the 
true, immediate Icnowing is feelings in this we are truly one with the 
object/ and possess it as we possess ourselves in the certainty of 
a faith that has no proof This feeling, however, as regards its 
objects, IS of a twofold kind* the reality of the sensuous reveals 
itself to us mpereeption^ that of the supersensuous in the “ reason ” 


1 Mwi% XV. j W , I. m. a W , III 111 f. 

« W., II SIO 4 w , m 384 

» To Bamanny L 867, o W , IT 176. 

^ Humc^s coneepUau of belief and his distinction of impressions and ideas 
(here called TorstellmgBn) experience in this a noteworthy transformation 
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For this sup} Or^atm al sensualism^ therefore, “ reason signifies the 
immediate feeling of the reality of the supersensuous, of God, free- 
dom, moiality, and immortality In this limitation Kant’s dualism 
of theoretical and practical reason and of the primacy of the latter 
return in Jacobi,^ to be placed in the service of a mystical extrava- 
gance of feeling, which manifests itself also in the character of 
a style which is waim and full of spirit, but rhapsodical and more 
given to assertion than to proof 

This same fundamental conception, brought somewhat nearer to 
Kant, appears with Fries In demanding that the knowledge of the 
aprmi forms to which the ciitical philosophy aspiied must itself 
arise apostenorij through inner expedience, and therefore that Kant’s 
results must be established or set light by an “anthropological” 
critique, he rested upon the conviction that the immediate, proper 
cognitions of the reason are given originally in an obscure form 
through the feeling,^ and transformed into intellectual knowledge 
only by means of reflection This Leibnizian body ends, however, 
in the critical tail, since the perceptional and conceptional Forms of 
this reflection are regarded as only an expression of the phenomenal 
mode in which the above original truth [as experienced in feeling] 
appears , on the other hand, the body received a Kant- Jacobi head, 
when the limitation of knowledge to these phenomenal Forms had 
set over against it the immediate relation of moral faith to things- 
in-them selves, while at the same time — with a decided attachment 
to the Critique of Judgment — the aesthetic and religious feelings 
had ascribed to them the significance of a piesage {Ahndung) 
that the Being which lies at the basis of phenomena is ]ust that to 
which the practical reason relates 

2 ^(^ntenability of- the K antian conception of the thing-in-itself, 
so keenly recognised by Jacobi, becam e palpa ble to a certain extent 

Philosophy made tile attempt" to 
p resent t he^cKtical doctrine in a systematic unity He admired 
Kant and adopted entirely his solutions of the individual problems, 
but missed in him the formulation of a simple, fundamental piinci- 
ple from which all particular insights might be deduced Through 
the fulfilment of this (Cartesian) demand,® opposing private opinions 
would be at last replaced by the philosophy, — Philosophy without 
any surname He himself believed that he had found this principle 
in the principle which he supposed to be quite free from presuppo- 
sitions, — that in consciousness every idea is distinguished by the 


1 W., ni. 351 ff. 

* Eeinhold, Beitrage, I 91 fi 


2 Fries, Neue KntiJc, I 200r 
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consciousness of subject and object^ and is x elated to botli (^P)iaLiple 
of Consciousness) ^ Hence theie inlieres in every idea something 
that belongs to the subject and sonietlimg that belongs to the 
object From the object comes the manifold of the mate) lal, fiom 
the subject the synthetic unity ot the Foun Fiom this it follows 
that neithei the object in itself, noi the subject in itself, is know- 
able, but only the woild of conscioiisiiess which hovers between the 
two, fiom this lesults furthei the opposition of the (sensuous) 
matenal impnilse of the (ethical) impulse, in the former 

the lieteionomy of the dependence ot the will upon things may.be 
recognised, m the lattei the autonomy of the will directed toward 
the formal conformity to law 

In this ciude form the Kantian School propagated the doctrine of 
the master, all the fineness and piotound meaning of the analytic 
of the ‘^object had become lost, and the only substitute was Hern- 
hold’s effort to find in the ideational faculty ” ( Vorstellungsver- 
mogen)j or “consciousness,’’ the deeper unity of all the different 
cognitive powers which Kant had separated from each other as 
Sensibility, Understanding, Judgment, and Eeason In so far the 
“fundamental philosophy” opposed with a positive hypothesis the 
objections which the sharp sepcnation of the sensibility and the undei- 
standing in the Kantian doctrine encountered with many contempora- 
ries This separation presented itself in the exposition determined 
by the after-woikmg of the Inaugiu al Dissertation (cf p 538, note 
4), btill more strongly than the spirit of the Cntique of Reason 
required, and became at the same time still more palpable by the 
dualism of the practical philosophy So the tendency was awak- 
ened to replace the sensibility again in its rights as against Kant, 
and the Leibnuian doctrine of the gradual transition from the func- 
tions of sense to those of reason proved the source of a powerful 
counter -current against Kant’s “dissection” of the soul, — a dissec- 
tion more apparent than serious Hamann m his review, and in 
conjunction ^vith him, Herder in his Metahitik, urged this against 
the Critique of Pure Reason Both lay chief emphasis upon lan- 
guage as the fundamental, unitary, sensuous-intellectual work of 
the reason, and seek to show how from the first “splitting apart” 
of sensibility and understanding all the other chasms and dualisms 
of the critical philosophy necessarily followed * 


1 Keue Theo) le des Yorst , pp. 201 ff 

^ Herder, MetaJcntih^ U, 111 Works in 40 vols,, XXXVII 3S3 S. Moreover, 
this thought as^ Herder presented it in the Metakritik, a silly composition of 
personal irritataon, was for a long time a positively impelhng moment in the 
development. Cf § 42 
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3 The weak points in Beinhold’a system could not escape the 
sceptics, but their attacks applied at the same time to Kant himself 
They were united most effectively in Schulze's jt^nesidemus He 
shows that the ciitical method ensnares itself by setting for itself 
a task, the solution of which is according to its own results im- 
possible If 01 if the 0)itiqae seeks the conditions which lie at the 
basis of experience, these conditions are yet not themselves objects 
of experience (a conception which ceitainly corresponded better 
with Kant’s meaning than did Pries’ attempt at a psychological 
discovery of the a p^ioii) the ciitical method demands, therefore, 
that philosophical knowledge, at all events a thinking in categoiies, 
shall go beyond expeiience, and just this the Afialgtic declares 
impermissible In fact, the “reason’^ and each of the knowing 
faculties, as sensibility, understanding, etc , is a thing-iii-itself, an 
imperceptible ground of the empirical activities of the kind of 
cognition in question, and of all these things-in-themselves and 
their relations to each othei and to experience, the ciitical philoso- 
phy — the metaphysics of knowledge — offers a very circumstantial 
body of information To be sure, this mfoimation is, if closely 
examined, very slight , for such a faculty ” is ultimately thought 
only as an unknown common cause of empirical functions, and is 
to be characterised only thiough these its workings 

“-<3Enesidemus ” develops tins criticism m connection with Kein- 
hold’s conception of the ideational faculty ” , ^ he shows that we 
explain nothing at all, when we postulate over again the content 
of that which is to be explained, provided with the problematical 
mark “powei” or faculty” Schulze thus turned against the 
faculty theory,” which was employed by the einpiiical psycholo- 
gists of the Enlightenment in rathei a thoughtless mannei It is 
only descriptively that there is any sense in compiehending like 
phenomena of the psychical life under one generic conception , but 
to hypostatise this conception to a metaphysical power — this is 
a mythological treatment of psychology With this watch- Word 
Heibait^ extended the criticism of Schulze to the whole eailier 
psychological theoiy, and Beneke also saw in the bunging into 
piominence of this conception the essential progress towards a 
natural science of the soul ; ^ e the associational psychology ® 

For Schulze, this is only one of the elements in a pi oof that the 
critical philosophy, while aiming to prove the authority of the 
causal conception as against Hume, professes to limit the same 

1 JEnesxd , p 98 

2 Herbart, Lehrh , z JPsych , § 3 , W , V 8 and elsewhere 

® Beneke, iVette Fsych , pp 34 ff 
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to experience, and yet everywhere makes the assumption of a 
causal relation between experience and that which ^Hias at its 
basis ” Here, too, belongs ot course the contradiction, already 
exhibited by Jacobi, in the conception of the thing-in-itself by 
which the sensibility ” is said to be affected Eveiy attempt of 
the Qiitique of Puie Reason to go beyond the circuit of experience, 
even merely piobleinatically, is ]udged in advance by itself^ 

4 The first attempt to transfoim the conception of the thing-in- 
itself, untenable in its Kantian shape, proceeded from Salomon 
Matmon He saw that the assumption of a reality to be placed 
'outside of consciousness involves a contradiction What is thought 
IS in consciousness , to think of a something outside of consciousness 
IS as iinaginaiy as it would be mathematics to regard the re(][uiie- 
ment V— « as a real q[uantity The thing-in-itself is an impossible 
conception. But what was the inducemeTit to form it ^ It lay in 
the need of explaining the given in consciousness ^ It meets us, that 
IS to say, in our ideas of the antithesis between the Form which we 
ourselves create and are conscious of creating, and the maternal 
which we only find present in us, without knowing how we come 
by it Of the Forms we have, therefore, a complete consciousness , of 
the matter, on the contrary, only an incomplete consciousness, it is 
something that is in consciousness, without being produced with con- 
sciousness But since nothing outside of consciousness is thinkable, 
the given can be defined only by the lowest grade of the complete- 
ness of consciousness Consciousness can he thought as diminishing 
through an infinite number of intermediate stages down to nothing, 
and the idea of the limit of this infinite series (comparable to the 
ViJ) IS that of the merely-given, the thing-m-itself Thmgs-m-them- 
selves are, therefore, as Maimon says with direct reference to Leibniz 
— peiites pel ceptions , cf p 424 — diffeientials of consciousness^ The 
thing-in-itself is the limiting conception for the infinite decreasing 
senes from complete consciousness down — an irrational quantity. 
The consequence of this fundamental assumption with Maimon is, 
that of the given there can always be only an incomplete knowledge, 
as there is only an incomplete consciousness,* and that complete 

1 The author of the ^nesidemu^ repeated the thoughts of his polemic m 
most concise and comprehensive manner in his Krxtik der theoi etischen Vhiloso- 
phie (11 549 ff), — a work, moreover, which contains not only an analysis of 
the Critique of Pure Reason (L 172-682), which is one of the best even to the 
present day, but also a cnticism of the same, supported by deep historical 
understanding (found IL 126-722) Cf on the relation to Leibmz, II 176 ff 

® Maimon, Transscendentalphilos , pp 419 f, 

^ Ib 27 fit 

* Cf. the contingency of the world with Leibniz and the specification of 
Kature with Kant, pp, 396 f„ 666. 
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knowledge is limited to the knowledge of the autonomous Forms of 
the theoretical consciousness, to mathematics and logic In his 
esteem for these two demonstrative sciences Maim on’s ciitical scep- 
ticism IS in harmony with Hume , with regard to their theories of 
the knowledge of that which is empirically given they diverge 
diametrically 

With this, however, it had become clear that the investigations of 
the Critique of Pw e Reason rec[uire a new conception of the ? elation 
of consciousness and Being Being is to he thought only in conscious- 
nessj only as a kind of consciousness Thus the prophecy of Jacobi 
begins to be fulfilled, Kant’s doctrine urges toward the strongest 
idealism ’’ 

This IS seen in a disciple who stood in the closest relations to 
Kant himself Sigismund Beck He found ^ the ^^Only Possible 
Standpoint for Estimating the Critical Philosophy” in this, that 
the datum of the individual consciousness, given it as object,” is 
made the content of an original” supra-individual ^ consciousness, 
which for this reason is authoritative for the truth of the empirical 
knowing process In the place of the things-m-themselves he set 
Kant’s consciousness in general.” But he explained to himself in 
this way the a prioi % character of the pure conceptions and catego- 
ries the given in the sensuous manifold remained for him also the 
unsolved remnant of the Kantian problem 

B The full idealistic disintegration of the conception of the 
thing-in-itself was the work of Fichte We may best understand 
the matter by following the course of thought in his introductions 
to his Science of Knovuledge^ which attaches itself directly, m a 
free reproduction, to the most difficult part of the Kantian doctrine, 
— the transcendental deduction, — and illumines with complete clear- 
ness the culmination of the movement of thought here considered 

The fundamental problem of philosophy — or, as Fichte calls it, 
just on this account, of the Wissensoliaftslehre [lit ‘^doctrine of 
science,” where science has the twofold meaning of knowledge as 
a mental act, and knowledge as a body of truth = philosophy (cf 
p. 94, note 2,) ] — is given in the fact, that in contrast with the ideas of 
individual consciousness, which may come and go m a voluntary 
and contingent manner, another set of our ideas maintain them- 
selves there, and these latter are characterised by a feeling of neces- 
sity that can be distinguished with entire certainty To make this 
necessity intelligible is the chief task of philosophy or the Science 


1 3d vol of his JErlauternder Axtszug, from Kant’s writing (Leips. 1796). 

2 IId. p 120 ff. ® Mchte’^s W , I 419 fi 
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of Knowledge We call the system of those ideas which emerge 
with the feeling of necessity experience , the problem runs, there- 
fore, <^Wliat IS the gi omul of experience^” To its solution there 
are only two paths Experience is an activity of consciousness 
directed toward objects, it can theiefoie be derived only from 
things or fiom the consciousness In the one case the explanation 
IS dogmatic, in the othei idealistic Dogmatism regards conscious- 
ness as a product of things , it traces the activities of intelligence 
also back to mechanical necessity of the causal relations, it in- 
sistently thought, therefore, it cannot end otherwise than fatalisti- 
cally and materialistically Idealism, on the contrary, sees in 
things a piodiict of consciousness, of a fiee function detei mined 
only by itself ; it is the system of freedom and of deed These two 
modes of explanation, each of which is consistent in itself, aie in 
such thorough-going contradiction to each other and so irreconcil- 
able that Fichte regards the attempt of syncretism, to explain expe- 
iieiice by dependence both upon things-m-themselves and upon the 
reason, as a failure fiom the outset If one will not fall a victim to 
sceptical despair, he must choose between the two 

This choice, since both pieseut themselves logically as equally 
consistent systems, will piimarily depend “ on what sort of a man 
one is”^ (“ztm fu.) ein Mensch man ist”), but while the ethical 
interest thus alieady speaks for idealism, there is still a theoretical 
consideration which comes to its aid The fact of experience, in 
the constant reciprocal relation of being and being conscious 
{JSem mid Bewtisstsem), consists m this, that the *‘o*eal senes’’ of 
objects IS perceived in the “ ideal ” senes of mental representations ® 
This doubleness ” dogmatism cannot explain ; for the causality of 
things IS only a simple senes (of ^^mere being posited”) The 
repetition of Being in consciousness (or in the being conscious) is 
incomprehensible, if the being is to serve as a ground of explanation 
for being conscious On the contrary, it belongs to the very natw) e 
of intelligence “to see itself” Consciousness, in that it acts or func- 
tions, knows also that it acts and what it does ; in conjunction with 
the leal (primary) senes of its own functions it produces always at 
the same time the ideal (secondary) series of the knowledge of 
these functions If, therefore, consciousness yields the sole ground 
of explanation for experience, it does this only m so far as it is the 

1 Fichte^s W, I m 

* If the antithesis of dogmatism and idealism points hack to the Kantian 
antithesis of Nature and Freedom, in which connection, moreover, the system 
of the necessity of things already appears with a strong Spmozistic character, 
the i»ys>tematic influence of Spinoza’s doctrine concerning the two attributes 
asserts itself for the first time m this relation of the two series 
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activity which perceives itself and is leflected back into itself, %e 
as seJf-consciousness The science of knowledge has to show that all 
consciousness (of experience) which is directed toward something 
else — towaid a Being, toward objects, towaid things — has its root 
in the original relation of consciousness to itself 

The principle of idealism is self-consciousness, in a subjective, 
methodical aspect, in so far as the science of knowledge aims to 
develop all of its insights from the xntellectiial pe^ ception alone, with 
which consciousness accompanies its own activities, from reflection 
upon that which consciousness knows of its own deed, — in objec- 
tive, systematic aspect, in so far as in this way those functions of 
intelligence are to be pointed out, by means of which that which 
in common life is called thing and object, and in the dogmatic 
philosophy thmg-in-itself, is produced . , This last conception, that 
,_gf_the thing-in-itself, which is through and through contradictory, 
IS thus resolved to its last remnant, all Being is comprehensible 
only as product of reason, and the subject-matter of philosophical 
knowledge is the system of the leason (cf § 42) 

For Fichte and Ins siiccessois, the conception of the thmg-m- 
itself thus became indifferent, and the old antithesis between Being 
and consciousness sank to the secondaiy significance of an miinaneiit 
relation within the activities of the reason An object exists only 
foi a subject, and the common giound of both is the reason, the I 
which perceives itself and its action.^ 

6 While the main development of German metaphysics followed 
this Fichtean tendency, the syncretism above mentioned did not re- 
main without supporters whom the Wissenscliaftsleh eha^di thrust fiom 
the threshold Its metaphysical type had been stamped out by Bein- 
hold , but it was likewise close at hand for all who took their point 
of departure from the individual consciousness with the psychological 
method, and believed that they found the individual consciousness 
equally dependent upon the Eeal and upon the universal essence of 
the intellect The tx axiscendental synthetism,^^ which Ki xig taught, 
may he conceived of as an example of this mode of view Foi him, 
philosophy IS an explanation of self by means of the reflection of 
the I ” upon the facts of consciousness ” But in this the primi- 
tive fact pioves to be the transcendental synthesis, that real and 
ideal are posited in consciousness as equally original and m relation 
to each other ^ We know Being only in so far as it appears m con- 
sciousness, and consciousness only m so far as it refers to Being ; 


1 Cf also Schelling’s youthful opuscule, Vom Ich als Frincip der Philosophie, 
W,I 161 

2 Krug, Fundamental2)hilQSop?iie, pp 100 ft 
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but both are objects of an immediate knowledge just as is the com- 
munity existing between them in our world of ideas 
These thoughts found a finei tuin given them m Schleiermachei's 
dialectic All knowledge has as its end to establish the identity of 
Being and thiuking, for the two emerge in human consciousness 
separate, as its real and ideal factor s, perception and conception, 
organic and intellectual functions Only their complete adjustment 
would give knowledge, but they remain always in a state of differ- 
ence In consequence of this, science is divided with reference to 
its subject matter into physics and ethics, with reference to its 
methods into empirical and theoretical disciplines ; natural history 
and natural science, history of the world, and science of morals In 
all these particular disciplines one or the other of the two factors 
has the piedomimncej^ materially or formally, although the oppo- 
sites strive toward each other — the empirical branches of knowledge 
toward rational aiticulation, the theoretical towards an understand- 
ing of the facts, physics towards the genesis of the organism and 
of eoiiscioiisness out of the corporeal world, ethics towards the 
contiol and inter-penetration of the sensuous by the will, which acts 
according to ends. But the complete adjustment of the real and the 
ideal IS nowhere attained m actual cognition , it forms rather the 
absolute, unconditioned, infinitely removed goal of the thinking 
which desires to become knowledge, but will never completely suc- 
ceed ^ Hence philosophy is the science not of knowledge, but of 
knowledge in a perpetual state of becoming, — dialectic 

But just for this reason it presupposes the reality of this goal 
which IS never to be attained in human knowledge , the identity of 
thought and Being This Schleiermacher, with Spinoza (and Schell- 
ing), calls Qod It cannot be an object of the theoretical reason, 
and j'ust as little can it be such of the practical reason We do not 
know Grod, and therefore we cannot order our ethical life with refer- 
ence to him. Eeligion is more than knowing and right-doing , it is 
the community of life with the highest reality, in which Being and 
consciousness are identical This communion, however, emerges 
only in the feeling, in the ‘‘pious” (fommen) feeling of an “abso- 
lute ” dependence upon the infinite world-ground which cannot be 
exhausted by thought (of § 42, 6) Spinoza's God and Kant's 
thing-m-itself coincide in the infinite, hut thus are raised above all 
human knowledge and will, and made the objects of a mystical feel- 
ing whose delicate vibrations harmonise m Schleiermacher (as m 

i This relation in Schleiermacher’s Bicdectio appears copied after the meta- 
physical form of SoheUmg*s System of XaentUy: ot § 42, 8 
W., IIL4b681 
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a somewhat different form in Fiies, also) with the inwardness of 
the leligious life among the Moravians 

Thus the traditions of Mysticism pass throngli Pietism — in 
which the orthodox tendency toward a coarsei view became more 
and more prominent after Spener and Francke, and so called foith 
the opposition of the Brothers of the Common Life — up to the 
summits of the idealistic development , and indeed the doctime of 
Eckhart and the transcendental philosophy are in close touch in the 
spirit which desires to transpose all the outer into the inner , both 
have a genuinely Germanic savoui, they seek the world in the 
Oemuth [the mind as the seat of the feeling and sentiments] 

7 In putting aside the possibility of a scientific knowledge of 
the world-ground Schleiermacher remained nearei to Kant, but the 
intuition of religious feeling which he substituted was all the more 
dependent upon Spinoza and upon the influences which the latter 
had exercised upon the idealistic metaphysics after Fichte’s Science 
of Knowledge This monism of the leason (cf the development in 
§ 42) Herbal t combated by an entirely different re-shapmg of the 
Kantian conception of the thing-in-itself. He desired to oppose 
the dissolution of this conception, and found himself forced thereby 
to the paradox of a metaphysics of things-m-themselves, which yet 
should hold fast to their unknowableness The contradictions of 
the transcendental analytic appear here grotesquely magnified 
This IS the more noteworthy as the retrogressive tendency which 
has been ascribed to Herbart^s doctiine, perhaps in contrast w’^ith 
the idealistic innovations, developed itself in his attack upon Kant’s 
transcendental logic (cf § 38, 5) Herbart saw in this with right 
the roots of idealism It teaches, indeed, the Forms with which the 
“Understanding” produces the world of objects, and in Fichte’s 
“ I ” we only have in a completely developed form that which m 
germ was in Kant’s “ consciousness in general ” or “ transcendental 
apperception ” Herbart’s inclination toward the earlier philosophy 
consists in this, that he denies the creative spontaneity of conscious- 
ness, and, like the associational psychologists, finds it determined 
and dependent in both Form and content from without He opposes 
also the virtual innateness which had propagated itself from Leibniz 
on through the Inaugural Dissertation into the Critique of Pure 
Reason: the forms of relation expressed in the categories are for 
him, like space and time, products of the ideational mechanism As 
regards the psycho-genetic questions, he stands entirely upon the 
platform of the philosophy of the Enlightenment. For this reason 
he knows no other logic than the formal logic whose principle is the 
principle of contradiction, ? e the prohibition to commit a contra- 
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diction The supreme piinciple of all thought is, that which con- 
tradicts itself cannot he truly real or actual ^ 

Now it IS evident that the conceptions in which we think experi- 
ence are full of internal coiitiadictions , we assume things^ which 
are to be identical with themselves and yet made eq^ual to a vaiiety 
of attributes , we speak of alte)ations in which that which is equal 
to itself is successively different , we trace all inner experience back 
to an 01 winch as that ‘^wdiich mentally represents 

itself” (sicli selbht Voistellende) involves an infinite series m the 
subject as well as in the object, — we tiace all outer experience 
back to a matte), in the idea of which the attiibutes of the discrete 
and the continuous aie at vaiiance This experience can be only 
phenomenon , but this phenomenon must have at its basis something 
real which is fiee from contradictions, seeming things must have 
absolute Reals {Beale) ^ seeming occuirence and change a real 
occuiTence and change Whatever seeming there is, there is just so 
much indication of Being To disco vei this is the task of philoso- 
phy, it is a looilhD^g ove) of the co)iceptions of expeiience which are 
given and which must be le-shaped according to the lules of formal 
logic, until we know the reality that has no internal contradictions 

The general means to this end is the method of ) elation The 
fundamental form of contiadiction always is, that something simple 
IS thought as having diffeiences (the synthetic unity of the mani- 
fold in Kant) This difficulty can be removed only by assuming a 
plurality of simple beings, through the relation of which to each 
other the “illusion” of the manifold or changeable is pioduoed m 
any individual object Thus the conception of substance can be 
maintained only if we suppose that the vaiious qualities and chang- 
ing states which substance is said to unite, concern not substance 
itself, but only the relation m which it successively stands to other 
substances. The things-in-themselves must be many , from a single 
thing-in-itself the multiplicity of qualities and states could nevei be 
understood But each of these metaphysical things must be thought 
as entirely simple and unchangeable; they are called by Herbart, 

Reals {Realen) All qualities which form the characteristics of 
things in experience are relative, and make these characteristics 

I Cf Binleitung in die Philos , W , I 72-82 The historical stimulus to this 
sharp presentation of the pimciple of contradiction was no douht the deprecia- 
tion which this principle found in the dialectic method (of § 42, 1) , logically, 
however, Herbart’s doctme (with the exception of his treatment of the “I” 
conception) is entirely independent of it The Meatic element m the Herbar- 
tian philosophy (cf 1. 225) is given with the postulate of Being void of contra- 
dictions, and to this circumstance the philosopher, who otlierwise had little 
historical disposition, owed his fineness of feeling for the metaphysical motive 
in the Platonic doctrine of Ideas. Cf . 1. 237 ff and XII 61 ff. 
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appear only in relation to other things , the absolute qualities of the 
Beals are, therefore, unlcuowahle 

8 But they must be thought as the ground which determines 
the qualities that appear , and likewise we must assume as ground 
of the seeming changes which the mutation of qualities exhibits m 
the case of empirical things, an actual process or occui rence, a change 
of lelations between the Keals Heie, however, this whole artificial 
construction of that which lies beyond experience began to waver 
Boi the Eleatic rigidity of these Eeals in nowise permits us to form, 
an idea of the kind of actual relations which are held to obtain 
between them First of all, these cannot be spatial , ^ space and 
time are products of the series foinied by ideas, products of the 
psychical mechanism, and hence phenomenal lor Heibait m almost 
a higher degree than for Kant Only in a transferred sense can the 
changing relations of substances be termed a “ coming and going in 
the intelligible space”, what they are themselves the Heibaitian 
doctiine has no teim to express Only, in a negative direction it is 
obliged to make a questionable concession Every Beal has only 
simple and unchangeable determinations the relation, theiefore, 
which exists or arises between two Beals is not essential to either, 
and has not its basis in eithei A turn quid, however, which this 
relation would postulate, is not to be discoveied in this metaphys- 
ics ^ Hence the relations which the Beals sustain to each other, 
and from which the aiipeaiance of things and their lelatious are 
said to follow, are called contingent views” {zufallige Amichten) 
of the Beals, and Her bait’s meaning in several passages is scarcely 
to be understood otherwise than that consciousness is the intelligible 
space in which the above relations between the Beals obtain, that 
the real process or occurience, also, is some thing which itself only 
“takes place for the spectator” as “objective seeming”^ If we 
add to this, that the “Being” of the Beals or absolute qualities is 


1 Not only m this point do Herhart’s Reals distinguish themselves from the 
atoms of Democritus, with which they have the common basis of a pluralistic 
reshaping of the Eleatic conception of Being^ but also by the ditterence in 
(unknowable) quality, m the place of which atomism allots only quantitive 
differences Just as little are the Reals to he confused with Leibniz’s monads, 
with which indeed they share their absence of windows, but not the attribute 
of being a unity of the manifold With the Platonic Id^^as, they have in com- 
mon the attiibutes of the Eleatic Being, but not the character of class-concepts 
52 In this gap of his metaphysics JSerbait inserted his philosophy of religion, 
for since there is no knowledge of the real giound of the lelations between the 
Reals, from which the world of phenomena proceeds, the impression of pur- 
posiveness which the latter makes permits us to believe, in a manner which is 
theoretically unassailable, upon a supreme intelligence a& the ground of these 
relations, — a veiy pale revival of the old physioo-theologioal proof 

3 Cf W , IV 93 ff , 127-132, 233, 240 f , 248 ff , see also E Zeller, Gesch d 
deutsch Philos , 844 
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defined by Heibait as absolute position f i e as a ^^Setzung” ^ a pos- 
iting m whieli Being is at rest, and whicli is not taken back, we have 
opening before us the perspective into an '^absolute” idealism 
This was, indeed, cained out by Herbart still less than by Kant, 
heie, too, it would have led to absolute contradiction For the 
theory of Reals aims to deduce consciousness also, as a consequence, 
emerging in the realm of phenomena, of the “ co-existence of the 
Reals The Reals are held to reciprocally “disturb” each other, 
and to call forth in each other as reactions against these disturb- 
ances, inner states which have the significance of self preserva- 
tions'^^ Such self-pieservations are immediately known to us as 
those by the aid of which the unknown Real of our soul maintains 
itself against distiubance by other Reals, they aie ideas {Yorstellun- 
gen) The soul as a simple substance is naturally unknowable, 
psychology is only the science of its self-preservations These, the 
ideas, sustain within the soul, which simply furnishes the indiffer- 
ent stage for their co-existence, once more the relations of Reals, 
they disturb and inhibit each other, and the whole course of the 
psychical life is to be explained from this recipiocal tension of ideas 
By their tension the ideas lose in intensity , and the consciousness 
depends upon the degree of intensity The lowest degree of 
strength, which the ideas can have and still be regarded as actual, 
is the threshold of consaousness If the ideas are pressed by others 
below this threshold, they change into impulse Hence the essential 
nature of those psychical states which are called feeling and will is 
to be sought in the inhibitory relations of ideas All these relations 
must be developed as a “ statics and mechamcs of ideas,” ® and since 
we have to do here essentially with the determining of differences of 
force, this metaphysical psychology must take on the form of a mathe- 
matical theoiy of the mechanism of ideas ^ Herbart lays particular 


1 Cf. W , IV 71 ff 

2 The “ suum esse consemaref with Hohbes and Spinoza the fundamental in- 
stinct of individualB, appears with Herbart as the metaphysical activity of the 
Reals, by virtue of which they produce the world of seemmg, % e experience 

* On this metaphysical basis Herbart erected the structure of an immanent 
OBSOciational psychology The assumption of a mechanical necessity of the 
ideational process, and the view that the volitions follow from this as bkewise 
necessary relations, proved a fortunate basis for a scientific theory of pedagogy 
a discipline which Herbart made also dependent upon ethics, since the 
latter teaches the goal of education (the formation of ethical character) , while 
psychology teaches the mechanism through which this is realised* In a similar 
way Beneke, who took the standpoint of associational psychology without Her- 
bart’s metaphysics, found the path to a systematic pedagogics* 
t* libia thought Herbart assumed that ideas in their reciprocal 

inhibitions lose in intensity as much as the weakest of them possesses, and that 
this inh^itlon-sum is divided s-mong the individual ideas in inverse ratio to 
their original strength, so that if in the simplest case, a >■ 6, a is reduced by 
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weight upon the investigation of the process by which newly entering 
ideas are “ assimilated,” ordered, formed, and in part altered, by the 
ideas already present, he employs foi this the expression appercep- 
tion (first coined by Leibniz , cf p 463), and his theory of this takes 
the form of an explanation of the I ” or self ” by associational 
psychology The “ I ” is thought as the moving point in which the 
apperceivmg and appeiceived ideas continually converge 
While the self-preservation of the Eeal which constitutes the soul, 
against disturbance by other Reals thus produces the phenomena 
of the ideational life, the reciprocal self-preservation and “partial 
inter-penetration ” of several Reals produce for the consciousness of 
the spectator the “objective seeming or illusion” of matter The 
various physical and chemical phenomena are heie tortured out of 
the metaphysical presuppositions with an unspeakably toilsome 
deduction,^ — an attempt forgotten to-day, which remained as desti- 
tute of results in natural science as in philosophy 
9 Another Gottingen professor, Boutenoehj attacked the thing-m- 
itself with other weapons He showed in his Apodildik^ that if the 
doctrines of the Critique of Pure Reason ate to he taken in earnest, 
nothing remains for the “object to which the subject necessarily 
relates” except a completely inconceivable X We cannot talk of a 
thing-in-itself or of things-in-themselves , for in this are involved 
already the categories of Inherence, of Unity and Plurality,® and of 
Reality, which hold good only for phenomena The transcendental 
philosophy must become “ negative Spiiiozism ” ^ It can teach only 
that to the “consciousness in general” a “something in general” 
corresponds, concerning which nothing whatever is to be affirmed in 
absolute knowledge (Cf with regard to Spinoza, above, pp 408 f ) 
On the other hand, this absolutely real asserts itself in all relative 
knowledge through the comciousness of willing^ For this shows 
everywhere the living /o? ce of individuality W e know of the subject 
because it wills something, and of the object because it furnishes 


the inhibition to - . and b to — — Cf on this arbitrarily axiomatic 

a + b a-\-b 

assumption and on the mistaken nature of the whole “psychological calculus,” 
A. Lange, Die Grnindleguiig der mathematischen Psychologic^ Duisburg, 1866 

1 Allgem Metaphysih^ §§ 240 , 331 f£ , W , IV, 147 , 327 ff In Herbart’s 

metaphysics the branching out of general ontology into the beginnings of psy- 
chology and natural philosophy is designated by the names Bidology and 
8ynechology 

2 Cf esp ApodihWh^ I 261, 392 ff 

»Ib 385 

* following the example of Kant and Pichte, Bouterwek ends his theoretical 
Apodiktik in scepticism or in completely abstract-formal, absolute knowledge , 
it is the “practical” apodictio which first gams a relation of its content to 
reality. 
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resistance to this will The antithesis of foice and resistance thus 
tarnishes a common basis to the knowledge of the reality of our- 
selves, and to that of the leality of other things, — of the I and the 
IMot-I ^ This doctrine Bouterwek would have called absolute Virtu.- 
alism We know our own reality in that we will, and the leality of 
other things in that our will finds in them a resisting force The 
feeling of resistance refutes puie sub3ectivism oi solipsism, but this 
relative knowledge of the particular foices of the real is supple- 
mented by the consciousness of our own willing to form a meiely 
empiiical science ® 

This thought of Ins Gottingen teacher was developed by Scliopenr 
haner, under the influence of Fichte, to a metaphysics With a bold 
leap he swings himself up fioin the position of Viitualism to the 
knowledge of the essential iiatuie of all things We leeogiiise the 
will within us as the true leality, and the lesistance from which we 
know the leality of other things imist, theiefore, be likevrise will 
This IS demanded by the metaphysical need^^ of a unitary explana- 
tion for all expeiience The woild <^as idea” can be only phenome- 
non, an ob3ect is possible only m the subject and detei mined by 
the Forms of the subject Hence the woild m man^s idea or mental 
representation (as ‘^phenomenon of the brain,” as Schopenhauer has 
often said with a dangerously contradictoiy laxity of expiession) 
appears as a manifold ordered in space and timcy a manifold whose 
connection can be thought only in accordance with the principle of 
causality^ — the only one of the Kantian categories which Schopen- 
hauer can admit to an originality of the same rank as that which 
belongs to the pure peiceptions Bound to these Forms, conceptional 
knowledge can have foi its ob3ect only the necessity which prevails 
between individual phenomena * for causality is a relation of phe- 
nomena to each othei, science knows nothing absolute, nothing 
unconditioned, the guiding thread of causality, which leads from 
one condition to the other, nevei breaks off and must not be broken 
off arbitrarily ’*5 The conceptional work of science can, therefore, in 
nowise raise itself above tins infinite seues of phenomena , only an 
intiiitiu i/iterpietation of the whole world of ideas, a look of genius 
over experience, an immediate apprehension, can penetrate to the 
true essence, which appears in our ideas as the woild determined in 
space and time and by causality This intuition, however, is that 
by which the knowing subject is given immediately through itself as 
toill This word solves, therefore, the mystery^of the outer world 


^ Apodihtik II fl2 S. a jj ^ 

574) ®<^hopen.hauer is in complete agreement with Jacobi (of 


above, 
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also Tor we must appiehend the significance of all that is given to 
us iinmediately in space and time as idea,^ according to this analogy 
of the only thing which is immediately given The thing in-itself is 
the Will 

The woid ^^will’^ as here used must indeed be taken in an ex- 
tended sense In men and m animals the will appeals as notivor' 
tion determined thiough ideas, in the instinctive and vegetative life 
ot the organism as susceptibility to stimulation , in the rest of the 
world of experience as mechanical processes The meaning which 
is common to these diffeieiit internal or external kinds of causality, 
should be designated a potion as will, in accordance with that foini 
in which alone it is immediately known to us Accordingly the 
philosophei emphasises expressly the point, that the paiticulai 
peculiarities with which the will is given in human self-peiception, 
i e its motivation through ideas and conceptions, must be kept quite 
apart fiom our notion of the will as thing-in-itself, — a requirement 
which it was, indeed, hard enough for Schopenhauei himself to 
fulfil 

Atjbhe s^ame^ime, however, the relation between thing-iii-itself 
and phenomenonanjist not be thought accoidingto the lule of the 
understanding,^_?^e_ causally The^ihingrin-itself is~ not the cause of 
phenomena Even in the case of man the -will is not the cause of 
his body or of the hodily activities , hut the same leality, which is 
given us mediately, through our ideas in space and time pexception, 
as body, and which in cognition is conceived as something causall}’' 
necessary and dependent upon other phenomena, — this is im- 
mediately given as will Because the tliing-m-itself is not subject 
to the principle of sufficient reason, we have the paiadox, that man 
feels himself as will immediately free, and yet in idea knows him- 
self to be necessarily determined So Schopenhauei adopts Kant’s 
doctrine of intelligible and empirical character In the same way, 
however, phenomenal Nature must eveiywhere be regarded as 
objectification , that is, as the perceptional and conceptional mode of 
representation of the wdl or_th^ imme^ately real, an d must not 
be regarded as the product of iihe_ latter^ „JEhe .relation of _ essence 
to phenomenon is not that of cause and effect 

Further, the will as thing-m-itself can be only the one, universal 
^^woild-ivill” All plurality and multiplicity belong to perception 
in space and time , these latter are the princijoium indmdiiatioms 
Hence things are ditferent and separate from each o_ther^anIy as 
phenomena — in idea and cognition, ni tlmir true essence they are 


1 Cf Woild as Will, etc, II §§ 18-23 
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all the same The will is the tv koI ttSv Here lies for Schopen- 
hauer the metaphysical root of morals It is the deception of the 
phenomenal that makes the individual distinguish his own weal 
and woe from that of other individuals, and bungs the two into 
opposition in the fundamental moral feeling which feels another’s 
sorrows as one’s own — in symjMthyfthe transcendental unity of will 
of all reality comes to light 

Finally, the will can have for its object no paiticular content that 
can be empirically presented in consciousness, for every such 
content belongs already to its ^^objectivity” The world-will has 
only itself foi its object, it wills only to will It wills only to be 
actual; foi all that actually is, is itself only a willing In this 
sense Schopenhauer calls it the mil to live It is the thing-m-itself 
which ever gives biith to itself in timeless, eternal process, and as 
such it IS represented m the restless mutation of phenomena. 


§ 42 The System of Eeasou. 

The direction which the mam line of the idealistic development 
was to take was presciibed by the principle from which Fichte 
made bold to throw overboard the conception of the thmg-in-itself 
The relation of Being and consciousness can be explained only out 
of consciousness, and by the fact that consciousness looks at its 
own action” and creates thereby at once the real and .the ideal 
senes of experience — objects and the knowledge of them The 
problem of the WissenscJiaftslehre is, therefore, to comprehend the 
world as a necessaiy connected whole of rational activities, and 
the solution can piooeed only by reflection on the part of the philos- 
ophising reason upon its own action and upon that which is requi- 
site therefor. The necessity, therefore, which prevails in this 
system of reason is not causalj but teleological The dogmatic system 
understands the intelligence as a product of things, the idealistic 
develops intelligence as an inherently purposeful connection of acts, 
some of which serve to produce objects. The progress of philo- 
sophical thought should not take the form, that because something 
IS, therefore something else is also, but should rather shape itself 
after the guiding principle that in order that something may take 
places something else must take place also. Every act of reason has 
a task; to perform this it needs other acts and thus other tasks; 
the connected senes of all activities for the fulfilment of all tasks, 
taken as a purposeful unity, is the system of the reason, the 
« history of consciousness ” The ground or reason^f all Being lies 
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in the ought , that is, m the activity of self-consciousness directed 
towaid an end 

The schema for carrying out this thought is the dialectical method. 
If the world is to be comprehended as reason, the system of reason 
must be developed from an original task, all particular acts of 
intelligence must be deduced as means to its performance This 
act [lit deed-act/’ Thcdliaridlung'] is self consciousness A begin- 
ning without assumptions, such as philosophy needs, is not to be 
found by means of an assertion or proposition, but by means of a 
demand, which every one must be able to fulfil Thinh thyself 
And the whole business of philosophy consists in making clear 
what takes place in this act, and what is requisite for it But this 
principle can lead on farther, only so long as it is shown that 
between that which should take place and that which does take 
place to this end, there is still a contradiction, out of which the new 
task results, and so on The dialectical method is a system in 
which every problem or task creates a new one There is in the 
reason itself a resistance to the result it seeks to achieve, and to 
overcome this resistance it unfolds a new function These three 
momenta are designated as Thesis, Antithesis, and Synthesis 

If Kant had maintained the necessity of insoluble problems of 
reason for his explanation and criticism of metaphysics, the idealis- 
tic metaphysics now makes this thought a positive piinciple By 
this means the reason^s world becomes an infinity of self-production, 
and the coiitiadictwn between the task and the actual doing is 
declared to be the real nature of the reason itself This contradic- 
tion IS necessary and cannot he abolished It belongs to the essen- 
tial nature of the reason, and since only the reason is real, the con- 
tradiction IS thus declared to be real Thus the dialectical method, 
this metaphysical transformation of Kant^s transcendental logic, 
came into stronger and stronger opposition to formal logic. The 
rules of the understanding, which have their geneial prmciple in 
the principle of contradiction, are adequate, perhaps, for the ordi- 
nary elaboration of perceptions into conceptions, 3udgments, and ' 
conclusions , for the intellectual perception of the philosophismg 
reason they do not suffice, before the problems of “ speculative con- 
struction” they sink to a relative importance 

This doctrine asserts itself already in the first exposition which 
Kichte gave to his Science of Knowledge , ' it was then spoken out 
more and more boldly by disciples and associates like Fr Schlegel, 
and, ultimately, the speculative reason affected a superiority to the 


1 Grundlage defges FT , § 1 , W, I 92 f£ [Kroeger’s tr,, pp 63 ff ] 
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reflective philosophy of the understanding” hemmed in within 
the principle of contiadiction Sclielling ^ appealed to the coinov- 
dentia oppositoi uni of ITicolaiis Cubanns and Giordano Bruno, and 
Hegel ^ sees in the tiiumph of the narrow undei standing” over 
the reason the hei editary error of all earlier philosophy® Meta- 
physics, of which Kant has shown that it is not possible for the 
understanding, seeks an organ of its own m intellectual pei ception oi 
intuitionj and a form of its own in the dialectical method, The 
pi od active synthesis of the manifold must keep its unity above the 
antitheses into which it divides itself It is the essential nature 
of mmd 01 spiiit to disunite itself, and fiom this state of being rent 
apart, to letuiu back to its oiiginal unity 
This Uiplmty lests entirely upon the above (Fichtean) funda^ 
mental characteiisation of the mind as that which beholds itself. 
The leason is not only ^^in-itself” as a simple ideal leality, but also 
«for-itself ”, it appears to itself as something other, alien”, it 
becomes foi itself an object different from the subject, and this 
otherness is the piiuciple of negation The doing away with this 
difference, the negation of the negation, is the synthesis of the two 
moments above named These are annulled or sublated [“ aufge-^ 
hoben,’^ which has no exact English equivalent , Bosanquet suggests 
‘'put by”] m the threefold aspect that their one-sided force is 
ov-ercome, their relative meaning is preseived, and their original 
sense transmuted into a higher tiuth Following this scheme of 
the “in-itself,” ‘'foi-itself,” and « in-and-for-itsell ” {An-sich, Fur- 
sich, An-undfur-sich) Hegel developed his dialectical method with 
great virtuosoship by making each conception “turn into its oppo- 
site,” and from the contradiction of the two making the higher con- 
ception proceed, which then experienced the same fortune of finding 
an antithesis which required a still higher synthesis, and so on The 
Master himself, in his employment of this method, particularly in 
the Plimnomenology and in the Logic^ worked in an astonishing 
wealth of knowledge, a quite unique fineness of feeling for concep- 
tional connections, and a victorious power of combining thought, 
while occasionally his profundity passed over into obscuiity and 
schematic word-builcling In the case of his disciples, a philosophical 
jargon grew out of this, which pressed all thought into the triple 
scheme, and by the thoughtless externality with which it was used, — 


j 55ixth Vorl jibfT Metli d ajc St 267 

« Cf ehp his article on Glauhen und Wmen^ W , I 21 ff 
««« this point of view that we hebt can understand Herbart’s polemic 

against absolute idealism He, too, finds contradictions in the fundLaental 
conceptions of experience, but just on this account they ought to he worked 
over until the contradictionlese reality is recognised , of. above, § 41, 7. 
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and used for a time in widely extended circles, — it was all too well 
adapted to discredit philosophy as an empty bombast ^ 

2 The system of reason with Fichte^ in the first peiiod of his 
philosophical activity (about 1800), is, m its content also, in full 
accord with the above method The original act ” ( ThatJiandlung) 
of self-consciousness, which is determined by nothing except itselt, 
IS that the J” or self can only be “ posited by being distinguished 
from a or ^^not-self Since, however, the not-self is posited 

only ill the self , — i e historically expiessed, the object posited only 
in consciousness, — the self and the not-self {le subject and object) 
must reciprocally determine each other within the “ I or self !Fiom 
this results the theoretical or the practical series of self-conscious- 
ness, according as the Not-I or the “I” is the determining pait 
The functions of the theoretical reason are now developed by 
Tichte in the following manner The particulai stages result from 
the reflection of consciousness upon its own previously deteinnned 
action By virtue of its own activity, which is limited by nothing 
external, it presses beyond every bound which the has set loi 
itself in the ISTot-I as object The puie perceptions, space and 
tune, the categories as rules of the under standing, and the principles 
of the reason, are treated as the several foiins of this self-determin- 
ing In place of the antitheses which Kant had set up between 
these particular stiata, Tichte set the piinciple, that in each higher 
stage the reason apprehends in purer form what it has accomplished 
in the lower stage Knowing is a process of self-knowledge on the 
part of the reason, beginning with sense perception and ascending 
to complete knowledge ^ But this whole series of the theoretical 
reason presupposes an original self-limitation of the I If this 
is given, the entire senes is comprehensible in accordance with the 
principle of self-perception , for every activity has its object and 
its reason in the preceding The fix&t self-limitation has its ground 
m no preceding act, and therefore, theoretically, no ground what- 
ever It IS a groundless^ free activity, but as such, the ground of all 
other activities This groundless [undetermined] free act is sen- 
sation It falls into consciousness, therefore, only in its content, 
which IS to be taken up into perception , as act it is, like all that has 


1 Cf the humorous portrayal m G Rumelm, Beden nnd Aufsat^e, pp 47-60, 
i'reiburg, 1888 

2 Without any directly visible influence from Leihuiz, his conception of the 
relation of the different knowing faculties asserts itselt here in contrast with 
the x^aiitian separation Only it is to be noted that this history of the devel- 
opment of reason ” is, with Leibniz, determined causally, with Fichte teleologi- 
cally What Hamann and Heider (cf above, p 676) demanded as a requirement 
of the unity of intelligence m the Leibnizian sense, Fichte and Schelling had 
meanwhile performed in qu^te another sense 
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no ground^ wficonscious^ In tins consists its givcnness, by viitue 
of which, it appears as foreign and coming “from without/’ In 
place of the thing-in-itself comes, therefore, the unconstious self 
limitation of the I Pichte calls this activity the pi oductive imagmor 
tion It IS the world-producing activity of the reason. 

Por sensation theie is then no ground which determines it, it 
IS there with absolute freedom, and determines on its part all 
knowledge as regards content Hence it can be comprehended only 
through its end — in the practical Wissenschafislehre, which has 
to investigate to what end the self limits itself This is only to 
be understood if we regard the I or self, not as resting Being, but 
as m its nature infinite activity or impulse. For since all action is 
directed toward an object in connection with which it develops, 
so the self, which finds its object not given to it, as is the case 
with the empirical will, must, in order to lemain impulse and action, 
set objects for itself This takes place in sensation sensation has 
no ground, but only the end of creating for the impulse of the self 
a limit beyond which the self passes in order to become object for 
itself. The actual world of experience, with all its things, and with 
the “Beality” which it has for the theoretical consciousness, is 
only the material for the activity of the practical i eason 

The inmost essence of the ego, therefore, is its action, directed 
only toward itself, determined only by itself, — the autonomy of the 
ethical reason. The system of reason culminates in the categorical 
impel ative The I is the ethical will, and the world is the material 
of duty pgtit into sensuous form It is there, to the end that we may 
be active in it. It is not that Being is the cause of doing, but 
Being is brought forth for the sake of the doing All that is, is 
only to be understood or explained from the point of view of that 
which it ought to be {soli) 

The demand of the Wissenschaftslehre, so paradoxical for the 
ordinary consciousness,^ amounts, accordingly, to robbing the category 

1 The paradox of the “unconscious activities of consciousness” lies in the 
expression, not in the thing. German philosophers have frequently been very 
unfortunate in their teimniology, most unfortunate precisely where they wished 
to give German words a new meaning Pichte not only uses consciousness 
and aelf-consciousness promiscuously, but he understands by consciousness, 
on the one hand, the actual idea or mental presentation of the individual or the 
empirical ego (hence m this sense “ unconscious,” hewusstlos), and on the 
other hand, the functions of the consciousness m general,” of the transcen- 
dental apperception or the “universal ego oi self” (m this sense he speaks of 
“ history of consciousness ”). In these verbal relations rests a good part of the 
difficulty of JFichte^s exposition and of the misunderBtandmg which it has 
called forth. 

^ In this spirit !Fr H. Jaoohi protested against this knitting, not indeed of the 
stocking, but of the knitting (W , HI. 24 £). Cf , on the other hand, 0 Port- 
lage, Beitrdge zur Bsychologu (Leips, 1875), pp* 40 1 
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of substantiality of tlie fundamental significance whicli it has in the 
naive, sensuous view of the world In this a something that “ is/' 
a “Being” (“/Seicndes ”) is always thought as support and cause of 
activities , in Fichte’s thought the “ doing ” or action is conceived 
as the original, and Being is regarded as only the means posited for 
that end This antithesis came sharply to light m the atheism 
controversy, which had so important consequences for Fichte per- 
sonally The WissenschaftsleU'i e could not allow Qod to be regarded 
as “substance”, in this case he would necessarily be something 
derived , it could seek the metaphysical conception of God only in 
the “Universal Ego or Self” (allgemeinen Ich)^ m the absolutely 
free, world-creating action, and in clear contrast to the natura 
natwans of dogmatism it calls God the Moral Worldrorder,^ the 
01 do Oldmans 

Accordingly, the chief philosophical discipline for Fichte is moral 
science Projected before Kant's Metaphysics of Morals, Fichte's 
system takes from the same the categoiical imperative in the 
formula “act according to thy conscience,” for the staiting-poiut of 
a strictly earned out science of duties, which develops the general 
and particular tasks of man from the opposition appearing in the 
empirical self between the natural impulse and the moial impulse 
At the same time, the Kantian rigour is softened by the fact, that 
man's sensibility, also, is permitted to assert its rights as product 
of reason The dualism still survives, but it is already on the way 
toward being overcome, and in the thought that the purposeful 
connected whole of the reason assigns each of its members a voca- 
tion prescribed by its natural manifestation, ethical theory is brought 
to an elaboration of the “material foi the fulfilment of duty,” which 
is much more penetrating and gives a deeper value to the data of 
experience This shows itself in Fichte's exposition of professional 
duties, in his nobler conception of marriage and family life, m the 
finer penetration of his ethical investigations into the manifold 
relations of human life 

The like is true, also, of Fichte's treatment of the problems of 
public life A youthful energy masters the Kantian fundamental 
thoughts here, and gives them a much more impressive formulation 
than they could receive from Kant himself, who undertook the 
systematic carrying out of these thoughts, only in his old age. The 
reciprocal limitation of spheres of freedom in the outer social life of 
individuals is, for Fichte also, the principle of Natural Eight As 
“primitive rights” he regarded the claims of the individual to 


1 Fiohte, W , V, 182 fi., 210 fE. 
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freedom of his body as the organ for performance of duty, of his 
property as being the external sphere of operation to this end, and 
finally of his self-pieservation as personality But these piimitive 
rights become efficient as compulsory rights oi laws only through 
the authority of (positive) laws in the state The idea of the com- 
pact which IS at the basis of the state, Pichte analyses into the 
citizen, the property, and the detence contract It is interesting in 
this connection to see how these thoughts culminate in his politics 
ill the principle, that the state has to make piovision that eveiy one 
may be able to live by his work, — the doctrine, named after him, of 
the so-called light to woiJc ^ Woik is the duty of the moral person- 
ality, the condition of existence of the physical , it must uncondi- 
tionally be fuinished by the state Hence the regulation of the 
relations of labour must not be left to the natural working of supply 
and demand (as according to Adam Smith), and the profits of laboui 
must not be left w the mechanism of society's war of interests, but 
the rational law of the state must enter heie From the point of 
view of this thought, with a careful consideration of the conditions 
given by expeiience,® Fichte projected his ideal of the socialistic state 
as “the complete mdustiial state” (geschlossenen Handelssiaates) , 
which itself takes m hand all production and manufactuiing, and all 
tiade with foreign countries, in oidei to assign to each citizen his 
woik and also the full revenue for his work The powerful idealism 
of tlie pliilosop)her did not shrink from a deep system of compulsion, 
if he could hope to assuie to every individual thereby a sphere for 
the free fulfilment of duty 

3 Tlie problem of conceiving the universe as a system of reason 
was solved in the main m the Science of Knowledge by the method 
of deducing the external world of the senses as a product, appearing 
in tlie empiiical ego, of the “ consciousness in general ” , in this 
sense Fichte’s doctime, like Kant's, was later characterised as “ sub- 
jective idealism ” Fichte’s meaning in this, however, was through- 
out that “ Nature,” which it was his intention to have posited as an 
organic whole,® should possess the full significance of an objective 
product of reason, m contiast with the ideas of individuals , to set 
this forth he lacked the penetrating knowledge of his subject which 
he possessed in the case of the relations of human life Thus it was 
a supplementing of this woik, that was welcome to Fichte also. 


1 mturrechU § 18 , W , III 210 ff , GenM Hanrlelsat , I 1 , W , III 400 ff 
^ Cf. G Hchmoller, Studie uber J Gr Fichte in Hildebrand’s Jahvb f Nat 
u. Stat , 180t), also W Windelband, Fichte'*s Idee des dmtschen Staates (Frei- 
burg, 1890). ^ 

^Fichte, W,IV 116 
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when Schelling undertook to solve the othei part of the problem and 
took up in earnest the thought of constructing or deducing JSfature 
as the ohjectioe system of reason Accoiding to the Science of 
Knowledge and Kant’s Philosophy of Katuie this was possible only 
if Kature could be successfully comprehended as a connected whole 
of forces, having then ultimate end in a service toward the realisar 
tion of the reason’s command The starting-point foi this construc- 
tion was necessarily Kant’s dynamic theory, which deiived the 
existence of matter fiom the relation of the forces of attraction and 
repulsion (cf § 38, 7), and its goal was given by that manifestation 
of Nature in which alone the practical reason evinces itself — the 
human organism Between the two the whole wealth of Nature’s 
forms and functions must be spread out as a life in unity ^ whose 
rational meaning was to be sought in the organic growth of the final 
goal out of the mateiial beginnings Nairn e is the ego, or self, in 
process of becoming — ^this is the theme of Scliellmg’s Philosophy 
gf Natui e This task, which had its basis in philosophical premises, 
seemed at the same time set by the condition of natural science, 
which had once again reached the point where scattered detail-work 
ciaved a living conception of Nature as a whole. And this craving 
asserted itself the more vigorously, as the progress of empirical 
science gave little satisfaction to the highly pitched expectations 
which had been set upon the principle of the mechanical explanation 
of Natui e after the seventeenth century The deiivation of the 
oiganic from the inoiganic remained, as Kant stated, problematical, to 
say the least, a genetic development of organisms on this basis 
was a vexed question , for the theory of medicine, which was then 
passing through a great movement, no key had as yet been found by 
which it could be fitted into the mechanical conception of the world, 
now came, also, the discoveries of electric and magnetic phenomena, 
for which at that time it could not be anticipated that it would be 
possible to subsume their peculiar mysteiious qualities under the 
point of view of the Galilean mechanics In contrast with this, 
Spinoza had made his powerful im^iression upon the minds of men 
just because he thought all Nature, man not excluded, as a con- 
nected unity, in which the divine Being manifests itself in all 
its fulness, and for the development of German thought it became 
of decisive importance that Goethe made this conception his own 
The poet, indeed, as we find it best expressed in his splendid apho- 
risms Die Natur, reinterpreted this view in his own way , in the 
stead of the mathematical consequence ” and its mechanical neces- 
sity he set the concrete idea of a living unity of Nature, in which the 
Weltanschauung of the Eenaissance was revived, though without a 
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formulation in abstract thought Thispoeiic Spinozism'^ became an 
essential link in the development of the idealistic systems 
All these motives come into play in Schelling^s Philosophy of 
Natute as a result its central conception is life^ and it makes the 
attempt to consider Nature from the point of view of the oi gamsm, 
and to understand the connection of its forces from the ultimate 
end of the production of organic life Nature is not to be described 
and measured, but the meaning and significance which belong to its 
particular phenomena in the purposeful system of the whole are to 
lie understood The "categories of Natuie” are the forms or shapes 
in which the reason sets itself as objective to itself , they form a 
system of development in which every particular phenomenon finds 
its logically determined place In cairying out this idea Schelling 
was of course dependent upon the condition of the natural science 
of his time Of the connection of forces, of their transformation 
into each other, which was the principal point of interest for his 
purpose, ideas at that tune were still very imperfect, and the 
philosopher did not hesitate to fill out the gaps of knowledge by 
hypotheses, which he took from the a p'iiori construction of the 
teleological system In many cases these theoiies proved valuable 
heuristic principles (cf above, p 566), in others they proved false 
paths by which investigation could attain no useful results. 

The element in the Philosophy of Mature, which is of historical 
significance, is its opposition to the dominance of the Deinocritic- 
Galilean principle of the purely mechanical explanation of Nature. 
Quantitative determination is here again regarded as only external 
form and appearance, and the causal mechanical connection as only 
the mode of representation which conforms to the understanding 
The meaning of the structuies of Nature is the significance which 
they have m the system of the development of the whole If, there- 
fore, Schelling turned liis look toward the relationship of forms in 
the organic woild, if he used the beginnings of comparative mor- 
phology 5 in which Goethe played so important a role, in order to ex- 
hibit the unity of the plan which Nature follows in the succession of 
animate beings, yet this connected system was not for him, or for 
his disciples such as Oken, properly a causal genesis m time, but the 
expression of a gradually succeeding fulfilment of the end In the 
different orders of animate beings we see in separate forms, accord- 
ing to Oken, what Nature intends with the organism, and what she 
first reaches completely in man. This teleological interpretation 


msVr ^ oonTersationB on Spmoza’s 
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does not exclude a causal relation in tune, but, with. Schelliiig and 
Okeii at least, it does not include it It is not their point to ask 
whether one species has arisen from another, they only wish to 
show that one is the preliminary stage for that which the other 
accomplishes ^ 

From this we can understand why the mechanical explanation of 
Natuie, which has again attained the victory in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, IS wont to see in the period of the Philosophy of Nature, only 
a fit of teleological excess, now happily oveicoine, which checked 
the quiet work of investigation But the ohionicles of the contro- 
versy, which since the time of Demociitus and Plato has fiPed the 
histoiy of the mode of conceiving Nature, aie not yet closed, even 
to-day. The reduction of the qualitative to the quantitative, which 
presses forward victoriously under the flag of mathematics, has 
repeatedly encountered the need which seeks behind motions m 
space a reality of lational meaning This felt need of a living con- 
tent of Nature Sohelling’s theory aimed to meet, and for this reason 
the great poet, who endeavouied to demonstrate as the tiue leality 
in the chaiming play of colours not a vibration of atoms, but a some- 
thing that is originally qualitative, felt diawn tow aid it. This is 
the philosophical meaning of Goethe’s Theory of Colours ” 

With Schelling the system of Nature is ruled hy the thought that 
in it the objective reason struggles upward fiom its material modes 
of manifestation, through the multitude of foims and transiorina- 
tions of forces, up to the organism in which it conies to conscious- 
ness ^ Sensitive beings form the termination of the life of Nature , 
with sensation the system of the Science of Knowledge begins. 
The devious way which Nature pursues to this goal is frequently 
altered in details in the various remodellings which Schelling gave 
to his Philosophy of Nature, but m its mam outlines it remained 
the same In particular, it was the conception of duality^ of the 
opposition of forces which negate each other in a higher unity, that 
formed the fundamental schema of his constiuction of Nature,” — 
a conception due to the Science of Knowledge, — and fiom this 
point of view the polarity in electric and magnetic phenomena which 


1 The “ interpretation ” of phenomena was, to be sure, a dangerous principle 
from a scientific point of view , it opened the gates of the Philosophy ot Nature 
to poetic fancy and brilliant flashes These guests forced their way in even 
with Schelling, hut still more with his disciples, such as Nomlis^ Steffens^ and 
Schubert In the case of Novahs especially we have a magical, dreamy sym- 
bolism of Nature in a play which is admirable m poetry but questionable in 
philosophy 

2 The poetry of this fundamental thought was expressed m most character- 
istic form by Schelling himself in the beautiful veises which are printed in 
Sch Lehen in Brief en^ I 282 ff. 
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busied Sohelling’s contemporaries as a newly found enigma was 
particularly significant for him 

4 When Schelliiig wished to place beside his Philosophy of 
^Nature an elaboration of his own of the Science of Knowledge, 
under the name ot ‘‘ Tianscendental Idealism,” an important change 
had taken place in the common thought of the Jena idealists, to 
which he now gave the first systematic expression The impetus 
to this came fioin Schtlle'i, and iiom the development which he had 
given to the thoughts of the Cntique of Judgment It had become 
plainer step by step that the system of reason must become perfected 
for idealism in the aesthetic function, and m place ol the ethical 
idealism which the Science of Knowledge taught, and the physical 
idealism which the Philosophy of Nature presented, appealed now 
cestlwtic }dealism 

The re-shaping, so iich in results, which Kant’s thoughts experi- 
enced tliiough Schillei, by no means concerned meiely the aesthetic 
questions which lay nearest the poet, but likewise the ethical ques- 
tions and those pertaining to the history of philosophy, and theie- 
with the whole system of leason For Schillei’s thoughts, even 
before his acquaintance with Kant, — as is shown among other 
things by his poem, Die Kunstlei\ — had been turned to the prob- 
lem of the significance of art and the beautiful in the whole con- 
nected system of man’s rational life and its historical development, 
and by solving this problem with Kantian conceptions he gave to 
the idealism ot the Science of Knowledge a decisive turn 

This began with the new Forms which Schiller found for Kant’s 
conception of beauty The synthesis of the theoretical and the 
practical in the aesthetic reason (of § 40, 2) could perhaps find no 
moie fortunate expression than m Schiller’s definition of beauty as 
freedom m phenomenal appearance^ It asserts that aesthetic con- 
templation appiehends its object without subjecting it to the lules 
of the cognising understanding , it is not subsumed undei concep- 
tions, and we do not ask for the conditions which it has in other 
phenomena It is perceived as if it were free Schopenhauei after- 
wards expressed this in the form that the enjoyment of the beautiful 
IS the contemplation of the object m independence of the principle 
of sufficient reason Schiller later laid still more weight upon the 
point that the eesthetic process is as independent of the practical 
reason as of the theoretical The beautiful (in distinction from the 
agreeable and the good) is as little an object of the sensuous as it 


of February, 1793, also the sketch on 
punted with the letter of the 20th of June of that 
y r ah fxagiuents of the dialogue Kalhas which was not completed 
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IS of the moral impulse , it lacks that quality of want or need winch 
helongs to the life of empirical impulse, ]ust as it lacks the earnest- 
ness of the practical reason In the aesthetic life the play impulse 
unfolds itself , ^ every stirring of the will is silent in disinterested 
contemplation In this, too, Schiller was followed by Schopenhauer, 
■when the latter found the happiness of the aesthetic condition in the 
overcoming of the unhappy will to live, in the activity of the pure, 
willess subject of knowledge ^ 

Fiom this Schiller concluded in the first place that wherever we 
have to do with educating man, subject to his sensuous nature, to a 
condition where he shall will moially, the aesthetic life offers the 
most effective means to this end Kant had designated the “lever- 
sal of motives ” as the ethical task of man (cf above, § 39, 6) , for 
the transition from the sensuous to the ethical deteiiiiination ot the 
will he offered man, as an aid, religion, Schiller offered art^ Faith 
and taste cause man to act legally, at least, when he is not yet ripe 
for morality In inteicourse with the beautiful the feelings become 
refined, so that natural rudeness vanishes, and man awakes to his 
highei vocation Art is the fostering soil for science and morality 
Such was the teaching of Schiller in the AitistSj his Lettas 
on the JEsthetie Education of the Human Race go deeper The 
aesthetic condition, oi state {Staat)^ because it is the completely 
disinterested state, destroys the sensuous will, also, and thus makes 
loom for the possibility of the moial will, it is the necessary point 
of transition from the physical state, ruled by needs, into the moral 
state In the physical state man endures the power of Nature , m 
the aesthetic state he frees himself from it , and in the moral state 
he controls it 

But already in the AHists the beautiful had been assigned a 
second higher task of ultimately giving also the culmination and 
completion to moral and intellectual caltivation, and in building this 
thought into the critical system the poet passes over from supple- 
menting to transforming the Kantian doctrine The two sides of 
human nature are not reconciled if the moral impulse is obliged to 
overcome the sensuous impulse, In the physical and in the “ moral” 
state one side of human nature is always suppressed in favour of the 


^ The attempt which Schiller makes in his Letteis tonmmng ASthestic 
Education (11 f ) to lay a basis for this in transcendental psychology remind 
us strongly of the nemhold-Tichte time when “Jena whirred with the buzz 
of Form and Matter ” 

2 World as Will, etc , I §§ 36-88 In this connection Schopenhauer no 
doubt claims the same value for scientific knowledge Cf § 43, 4 

8 Cf the conclusion of the essay, Uie&er den moralischen Rutzen asthetischer 
Sitten. 
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other We have a complete manhood only where neither of the two 
impulses prevails over the other Man is truly man, only where he 
plays, where the war within him is silent, where his sensuous nature 
IS exalted to so 'mhle a sentiment or sensibility that it is no longer 
needful for him to will loftily The Kantian rigorism holds where- 
ever sensuous inclination stands over against duty but there is the 
higher ideal of the sclione Seele ” — the beautiful soul — which does 
not know this internal conflict because its nature is so ennobled that 
it fulfils the moral law from its own inclination And just this 
ennobling is gained by man, only through aesthetic education 
Through it alone is the sensuous-supei sensuous discord in human 
nature abolished , in it alone does complete, full manhood come to 
realisation 


5 In the ideal of the sclione Seele the virtuosoship of 
Shaftesbury overcomes the Kantian dualism. The completion of 
man is the aesthetic reconciliation of the two natures which dwell 
within him, cvUwe is to make the life of the individual a work of 
art, by ennobling what is given through the senses to full accord 
with the ethical vocation In this direction Schiller gave expres- 
sion to the ideal view of life characteiistic of his tune m antithesis 
to the rigorism of Kant, and the cesthetic Humanism which he thus 
wrested from abstract thought found besides Ins, a wealth of other 
characteristic manifestations In them all, howevei, Qoetlie appeared 
as the mighty personality, who presented in living form this ideal 
height of humanity in the sesthetio perfection of his conduct of life, 
as well as in the great works of his poetic activity 
In this conception of the genius Schiller was first joined by Wil- 
liam von Humboldt ^ He sought to understand the nature of great 
poems fiom this point of view , he found the ideal of man’s life in 
the harmony of the sensuous and the moral nature, and in his treatise 
which laid the foundations for the science of language ^ he applied 
this principle by teaching that the nature of language is to be under- 
stood fiom the organic interaction of the two elements 
An attitude of sharper opposition to the Kantian rigorism had 
already been taken, in the Shaftesbury spirit, by Jacobi m his 
romance patterned after Goethe’s personality, ^^AllwilVs Briefsamm- 
lung ” The moral genius also is exemplary” j he does not subject 
himself to traditional rules and maxims, he lives himself out and 
thereby gives himself the laws of his morality This ethical 
Nature ” is the highest that the circuit of humanity affords. 


j Bom 1707, died 18S5 Works, 7 vols, (Berlin, 1841 ff Aside from 
the eo^espondence, especially that with SohiUer, cf principally the 
f Ijm Also Bud Haym, W v B, 

J\awi-Sprnchp (Berlin, 1836). ^ i 
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Among the Romantic School this ethical geniality m theory 
and practice came to its full pride of luxuriant efloiescence. Here 
it developed as an oestlietic aristocracy of culture in opposition to the 
democratic utility of the Enlightenment morals The familiar word 
of Schiller^s as to the nobility in the moral world was interpreted 
to mean, that the Philistine, with his work ruled by general prin- 
ciples, has to perform his definite action determined by ends, while 
the man of genius, free from all external determination by purposes 
and rules, merely lives out his own important individuality as a 
something valuable in itself, — lives it out in the disinterested play 
of his stirring inner life, and in the forms shaped out by his own 
ever-plastic imagination In his morals of genius, the sensibility 
{Sinnliclikeit) in the narrowest significance of the woid is to come 
to its full, unstunted light, and by aesthetic enhancement is to become 
equal in rank to the finest stirrings of the inner nature, — a sublime 
thought, which did not prevent its carrying out in SchlegePs Lu- 
cinde from running out into sensual though polished vulgarity 

ScJileiermacher's ethics brought back the Pomantic morals to the 
purity of Schiller’s intention ^ It is the complete expression of the 
life-ideal of that great time All ethical action seems to it to be 
directed toward the unity of Eeason and Nature. By this is deter- 
mined in general the moral law, which can be none other than the 
natural law of the reason’s life , by this is also deteiniined in detail 
the task of every individual, who is to bring this unity to expression 
in a special way, proper only for him In the systematic carrying- 
out of this thought, Schleiermacher distinguishes (according to the 
organic and the intellectual factors of intelligence, cf. § 41, 6) the 
organising and the symbolising activities, according as the unity 
of Nature and Reason is procured by striving, or is presupposed, 
and thus result in all four fundamental ethical relations, to which 
correspond as goods, the state, society, the school, and the Church 
From these the individual has to develop in self-activity to a 
harmonious life of his own. 

Finally, Serbartf also, reduced ethical theory to the sesthetic reason 
in a completely independent manner, for him, morals is a branch 
of general sesthetics Besides the theoretical reason, which contains 
the principles for knowledge of Being, he recognises as original only 
the judging oi estimation of the existent in accordance with aesthetic 
Ideas This estimation has to do with the will and the needs of 
the empirical self as little as has the knowing activity, “Judgments 
of taste ” hold necessarily and universally with direct self-evidence. 


1 Cf also Schleiermaolier’s Vertrmte Bntfe aber die Lucinde (1800) 
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and always refei to the relations in the existent these have an 
original pleasure or displeasiue inherent in them The application 
of these jirinciples to the narrower field ot the aesthetic is only 
indicated by Heibart ethics, on the contiaiy, is regarded by him 
as the science of the judgments of taste pronounced upon the rela- 
tions of human will It has not to explain anything — that is the 
business of psychology , it has only to settle the norms by which 
the judgment mentioned above is passed As such norms, Heihart 
hrids the five ethicalldeas^ — Freedom, Att’ection, Benevolence, Eight, 
and Equity, — and according to these he seeks to ariange the sys- 
tems of the moral life, while for his genetic investigation he always 
employs the piniciples of the associational psychology, and thus 
in the statics and mechanics of the state undertakes to set foith 
the mechanism of the movements of the will, by which the social 
life of man is maintained 

6 Fiom ScJulki’s sesthetic morals resulted, also, a philosophy of 
hstoiy^ which made the points of view of Eousseau and Kant appear 
in a new combination The poet unfolded this in an entirely char- 
acteristic manner in his essays on Mblve and Sentimental Poetiy, 
hy gaming the fundamental aesthetic conceptions from bringing 
forward historical antitheses, and constructing a general plan of 
their movement The different ages and the different kinds of poetry 
are characterised, in his view, by the different relations sustained 
by the spirit to the realm of FTature and the realm of Freedom 
As the » Arcadian state, we have that where man does ivhat is in 
accordance with the moral order instinctively, without command- 
ment, because the antithesis of his two natures has not yet unfolded 
m consciousness ’ as the Elysian goal, we have that full consumma- 
tion m which his nature has become so ennobled that it has again 
taken up the moral law into its will Between the two lies the 
struggle of the two natures, — the actual life of history 

Poetry, however, whose proper task it is to portray man, is every- 
where determined by these fundamental relations If it makes the 
sensuous, natural condition of man appear as still in harmonious 
unity with his spiiitual nature, then it is naloe, if, on the contiary, 
it sets forth the contradiction between the two, if in any way it 
makes the inconsistency between the reality and the ideal in man 
appear, then it is sentimental, and may be either satirical or elegiac 
or, also, in the form of the idyl. The poet who is himself Nature 
presents Nature naively ; he who possesses her not has the senti- 
mental interest in her of calling back, as Idea in poetry, the Nature 
that has vanished from life. The harmony of Nature and Beason 
is given in the former, set as a task m the latter —there as reality, 
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here as ideal This distinction between the poetic modes of feeling 
IS, according to Schiller, characteiistic also loi the contrast between 
the ancient and the modern The Greek feels naturally, the modern 
man is sensible of Nature as a lost Paradise, as the sick man is 
sensible of convalescence Hence the ancient and naive poet gives 
Natuie as she is, without his own feelings, the modem and senti- 
mental only m relation to his own leflection the former vanishes 
behind his object, as the Creator behind his works , the latter shows 
111 the shaping of Ins material the power of his own personality 
striving tow'ard the ideal. Theie realism is dominant , here ideal- 
ism , and the last summit of art would be the union in which the 
naive poet should set foith the sentimental mateiial So Schiller 
sketched the form of his great friend, the modem Greek 

These principles were eagerly seized upon by the RomanticiHs 
Virtuosos of the reviewei’s art, such as were the ScMegels, rejoiced 
in this philosophical schema for criticism and characteiisation, and 
introduced it into their comprehensive treatment of the history of 
literatuie In this Fredei ick Schlegel gave Schillei’s thoughts the 
specifically romantic flavour, for which he knew how to use Pichtean 
motifs with ready superficiality While he designated the antithe- 
sis propounded by Schiller with the new names classic and i^oniantic, 
he remodelled it matexially, also, by his doctiine of iiony The 
classic poet loses himself in his mateiial, the romantic poet lioveis 
as a soveieign personality above it , he annuls mattei by the foim. 
In going with his free fancy beyond the mateiial which he posits, 
he unfolds, m connection with it, merely the play of his genius, 
which he limits in none of its creation Hence the romantic poet 
has a tendency to the infinite, toward the never complete he him- 
self IS always more than any of his objects, and just m this the 
irony evinces itself Por the infinite doing of the ethical will, of 
which Pichte taught, the Homanticist substitutes the endless play 
of the fancy, which creates without purpose, and again destroys. 

The elements in Schiller^s doctrine that concern the philosophy 
of histoiy found their full development in Fichte^ from whom they 
boil owed much As the lesult of their influence he allowed the 
antitheses of Ins Wissensclmflslelire to become reconciled in the 
aesthetic leason Alieady in his Jena lectures on the Nature of 
the Scholar, and in the treatment which the professional duties 
of the teachei and the artist found in the System of Ethics we 
hear these motifs , in his Erlangen lectures they have become the 
ruling theme When he proceeded to draw the “ CharacteQ isUcs of 
the Present Agef he did it in the pithy lines of a construction of 
universal history As the first (“Arcadian”) state of mankind 
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appears that of laUonal instinct or instinctive reason Q^Vemunftin- 
stincV^)^ as the repiesentataves of which a noimal people is assumed 
In this age the universal consciousness is dominant over and m 
individuals with immediate, uncontested certainty of natural neces- 
sity ; but it IS the vocation of the free individual ego to tear himself 
loose from this government of custom and tiadition, and follow 
his own impulse and judgment With this, howevei, begins the 
age of sinfulness This sinfulness becomes complete m the intel- 
lectual and moral ci ambling of social life, m the anarchy of opin- 
ions, in the atomism of private interests With clear strokes this 
complete sinfulness is chaiactensed as the theory and practice of 
the Enlightenment The community of mankind has here sunk to 
the state based upon needs Q^Notlistaat^’), which is limited to 
making it externally possible for men to exist together, — and 
ought to be so limited, since it has nothing to do with any of man’s 
higher interests, — morality, science, art, and religion, — and must 
leave them to the sphere of the individual’s freedom But for this 
reason the individual has no living interest m this actual” state, 
his home is the world, and peihaps also at any moment the state 
which stands at the summit of civilisation ^ This civilisation, how- 
ever, consists m the subordination of individuals to the known law 
of reason Out of the sinful, arbitrary free-will of individuals must 
rise the autonomy of the reason, the self-knowledge and self-legisla- 
tion of the universally valid, which is now consciously dominant in 
the individual With this the age of the rule of reason will begin, 
but it will not be complete until all the powers of the rationally 
matured individual are placed at the service of the whole in the 
true state,” and so the commandment of the common conscious- 
ness is again fulfilled without resistance This (^^Elysian”) final 
state is that of ’laiional art or aHistic reason {^^VernunftkunsV’f 
It IS the ideal of the *^schbne Seele^^ earned over to politics and 
history To bring about this age, and in it to lead the community, 
the '^kingdom,” by reason, is the task of the teacher,” the scholar, 
and the artist.^ 

The beginning of the rule of reason” Eichte’s vigorous idealism 
saw just where sinfulness and need had risen to the highest point 
In his Addresses to the German Nation^^ he praised his people 


^ The classical passage for the cosmopolitanism of the culture of the eighteenth 
century is found in Pichte, W, VII. 212 

» In the religious turn which Fichte’s thought takes at the close, this picture 
of the ideal civilised state of the future ts&es on more and more theocratic 
fe^ures the scholar and artist have now become the priest and seer* Cf. W., 
IV* 46a ff„ and Nachuel Wethe, m, 417 
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as the only one that still preserves its originality and is destined 
to create the true civilised state He cries to his people to bethink 
itself of this its vocation, on which the fate of Euiope is hanging, 
to raise itself from within by a completely new education to the 
kingdom of leason, and to give back freedom to the world. 

7. The point of view of the mthetzc reason attained full mastery 
in the whole system of the idealistic philosophy thiough Schelling 
In his working out of the “ Transcendental Idealism ” he developed 
the Fichtean antithesis of the theoretical and practical Wissen- 
schafislehre by the relation between the conscious and unconscious 
activity of the self (cf above, No 2) If the conscious is de- 
termined by the unconscious, the self is theoretical , in the reverse 
case it IS practical But the theoretical self, which looks on at the 
productiveness of the unconscious reason, manifested in feeling, 
perceiving, and thinking, never comes to an end with this, and the 
practical self, also, which re-shapes and transforms the unconscious 
reality of the cosmos in the free work of individual morality, of 
political community, and of historical progress, has the goal of its 
activity in the infinite. In neither senes does the whole essential 
nature of the reason ever come to its fuU realisation This is 
possible only through the unconscious-conscious activity of the artistic 
genius, in which the above antitheses are abolished. In the un- 
designed appropriateness of the creative activity, whose product 
is freedom in phenomenal appearance, the highest synthesis of all 
activities of reason must be sought Kant had defined genius as 
the intelligence that works like Nature, Schillei had characterised 
the sBsthetic condition of play as the truly human; Schelling 
declared the sesthetic reason to be the capstone of the idealistic 
system The work of art is that phenomenon in which the reason 
attains purest and fullest development , art is the true organon of 
philosophy It is in art that the spectator thought has to learn 
what reason is. Science and philosophy are one-sided and never 
completed senes of the development of the subjective reason; only 
art IS complete in all its works as entirely realised reason 

After he had written the Transcendental Idealism Schelling 
delivered in Jena his lectures on the Philosophy of Art, which 
carried out this fundamental thought with an intelligent apprecia- 
tion for artistic character and mode of production, that showed 
admirable fineness and acuteness especially in its treatment of 
poetry. These lectures, not printed at that time, determined the 
whole subsequent development of aesthetics by their influence upon 
the Jena circle. As published later they present that form which 
ScheHmg gave them some years after, when delivering them in 
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Wurzburg In this later form ^ the change in general point of view, 
to winch the philosophei had meanwhile advanced, asserts itself 
still more 

8 The aesthetic motif was active also, at least formally, in that 
a common systematic basis was sought foi the Philosophy of iNature 
and the Tianscendental Philosophy The formei treated the objec- 
tive, the latter the subjective leason, the two, however, must be 
indentical m their ultimate essence, whence this phase of idealism 
IS called the System of Identity {Identitat system) Accoiding to 
this, a common punciple is lecpiiied lor Nature and the self In 
the tieatise which Scliplliiig entitled ^ Exposition of my System 
of Philosophy,” this common principle is called the Absolute 
Reason^^ or the ^^Indifference of Nature and Spirit, of object and 
subject”, for the highest principle can be determined neither as 
real nor as ideal, iii it all antitheses must be obliterated The 
Absolute” IS heie as uiidetei mined in its content,^ with Schellmg, 
as m the old negative theology,” oi as in Spinoza^s substance ” 
With the latter conception it has in common the property,* tliat its^ 
phenomenal manifestation diverges into two series, the real and the 
ideal, Nature and Spirit or Mind This kinship with Spinoza as 
regards his thought, Schellmg stieiigthened by formal lelationship, 
imitating in his Kiposition the schematism of the Ethics 
Nevertheless this idealistic Spinozism is difterent throughout from 
the original m its conception of the world. Both desire to set forth 
the eternal transmutation of the Absolute into the universe, but 
in this Spinoza regaids the two attributes of materiality and con 
sciousuess as completely sepaiate, and each finite phenomenon as^ 
belonging solely to one of the two spheres Schellmg, hoWer, 
requires that «Eeality ” and Ideality” must be contained in every 
phenomenon, and construes particular phenomena according to the^ 
degree in which the two elements are combined The dialectical 
principle of absolute idecdism is the quantitatvop difference between the 
real and the ideal factors , the Absolute itself is just for tbis reason 
inditterence-l. The veal senes is that in which the objective 
factor predominates ubenmegt^") ^ it leads from matter through 
light, electiieity, and chemisiu to the oryamsm — the relatively 
spiritual manifestation of Nature In the ideal senes the subjective 
tactoi predominates In it the development proceeds from morality 


i In the coll works, V, 353 , fiist printed 1869 

the liSu byW example of the magnet, m 

tag uStie? ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ magnetism are present ^ v^- 



and science to the woik of art ^ the relatively most natuial appear- 
ance in the realm of Spiiifc And the total manifestation of the 
Absolute, the universe , is, therefore, at once the most peifect organ- 
ism and the most perfect work of art ^ 

9 In this system Schelling would comprehend the entire issue of 
the investigations which had previously diverged in various direc- 
tions The different stages of the self-diffeientiation of the Absolute 
he termed at first, potencies,” but soon introduced another name, 
and at the same time another conception of the matter This was 
connected with the religious turn which the thinking of the Hoiiian- 
ticists took at about the close of the last and the beginiiiiig of the 
present centuiy. The incitement to this came from Schleieimacher 
He proved to the ‘ Gultiued Despisers of Heligion,” that the system 
of leasoYi can become complete only in leligion In this, too, was a 
victory for the cesthetic reason For what Schleierinacher then 
preached as religion (of § 41, 6) was not a theoretical or practical 
behaviour of man, hut an aesthetic relation to the World-ground, the 
feeling of absolute dependence Therefore, religion, too, was in Ins 
view limited to pious feeling, to the complete permeation of the 
individual by this inward relation to the universal, and put aside all 
theoretical form and practical organisation For the same reason 
religion was held to be an individual matter, and positive religion 
was traced back to the religious genius ” of its founder In view 
of this kinship we can understand the influence which Schleier- 
macher’s Reden ” exercised upon Koinanticism to this is due the 
inclination of the latter to expect from religion the unitary solution 
of all problems of mankind, to desire to bring m it the separated 
spheres of the activity of civilisation into inner and intimate union 
again, and, finally, to seek the eternal welfare of all in that lule of 
religion over all spheres of life, which obtained in the Middle 
Ages As Schiller created an idealised Greece, so the later Roman- 
ticists created an idealised Middle Ages 

Schelling followed this line of thought with great acuteness and 
fineness of feeling Like Spinoza, he now named the Absolute “ God ” 
or the Infinite,” and likewise as Spinoza had inserted the attri- 
butes and the infinite modes” (cf p 409 f ) between ‘^substance ” and 
the particular finite realities, so the potencies ” are now regarded as 
the eternal forms of the phenomenal manifestation of God, while 
the empijj^ical particular phenomena are the finite copies of these 
But when in this sense they were also termed by Schelling 
Ideas (in his Bi'uno and in his Method of Academical Study) 


iW,I 4,423 
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another influence still comes to light iii this Schleiermacher and 
Hegel, the latter of whom had exerted a personal influence upon 
Schellmg since 1801, both pointed to Plato , but the philosophical 
knowledge of that time ^ still saw Plato’s doctiiue through the spec- 
tacles of NeO‘PlatoniSTfi^ which conceived of the Ideas as God^s msioi 
or intuition of himself (Selbstanschauung Gottes) And so Schelling’s 
doctrine turned back into a Neo- Platonic Idealism, according to 
which the Ideas” formed the intermediate link through which 
the Absolute became transformed into the world 

This religious idealism of Schelling’s doctrine of Ideas has a 
number of parallel and succeeding phenomena The most interest- 
ing of these personally is Fichte^s later doctrine, in which he paid to 
the victory of Spinozisin the tribute of making the infinite impulse 
of the I proceed forth from an absolute Being ” (Sein) and be di- 
rected toward the same Por finite things, he held fast to his deduc- 
tion of them as products of consciousness , but the infinite activity 
of this consciousness he now deduced from the end of “imitating” 
an absolute Being, the deity, and hence the vocation and destiny of 
man appeared to him no longer the restless activity of categorical 
imperative, but the “ blessed life ” of sinking into a contemplation 
of the divine original, — a mystical dying note of the mighty 
thinker’s life, which makes the victory of the aesthetic reason 
appear in its full magnitude 

The religious motif was followed still farther by Schellmg’s dis- 
ciple Krause He wished to combine the pantheistic Weltanschauung 
of idealism, which Schellmg even at that tune still defended (in 
Spmozistic fashion), with the conception of divine personality. He, 
too, regards the world as the development of the divine essence,” 
which IS distinctly stamped ont in the Ideas , hut these ideas are 
the intuition which the supreme personality has of himself Essence 
{Wesen) — this is Krause’s term for Grod — is not indifferent Eea- 
son, but the personal, living ground of the world In his farther 
carrying out of the system, which was characterised as “Panen- 
theism,” Krause has scarcely any other originality than the very 
objectionable one of presenting the thoughts common to the whole 
idealistic development in an unintelligible terminology, which he 
himself invented, but declared to be pure German. He carries 
out, especially, his conception of the entire life of reason from the 
pomt of view of the “ GliedhaiP^ (in German, organism) . He not 
only, like Schelling, regards the universe as a ^^Wesengliedhm^^ 


which becomes clear 

just in antithesis to that of Schelling and Hegei, see above, p. 684, note 1 
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(divine organism), but also regards the structures of society as 
continuations of the organic vital movement beyond the individual 
man , every union {Band) is such a Ghedbau/' and mseits itself 
again into a higher organism as a membei (Glied)^ and the course 
of history is the process of the production of more and more peiiect 
and comprehensive unions 

For the Romantic cestlietics^ finally, Schelhng^s new doctrine gave 
rise to the result that the ITeo-Platonic conception of beauty, as 
phenomenal manifestation of the Idea in the sensuous, became again 
recognised as authoritative The relation of inadequacy between 
the finite appearance and the infinite Idea agreed with SchlegeTs 
principle of irony, and these thoughts Solger, especially, made the 
basis of his theory of art. 

10. The consummation of this whole rich and varied development 
IS formed by HegeVs logical idealism signifies in the mam 
a return from Schelling to Fichte, a giving up of the thought th^_ 
the living wealth of the world can be derived or deduced from the 
“3S[othing”^ of absolute indifference, and the attempt to raise this 
empty substance agam to spint,^ — to the self-determined subject 
Such knowledge, however, cannot have the form of intuition or 
immediate perception {Anschauung)^ which Fichte and Schelling 
had claimed for the Ego or the Absolute, but only that of the co?^- 
ception or notion {Begriff) If all that is real or actual is the mani- 
festation of spirit 01 mind, then metaphysics coincides with the 
logic® which has to develop the creative self-movement of spirit as 
a dialectical necessity The conceptions into which mind or spirit 
takes apart and analyses its own content are the categories of reality , 
the forms of the cosmic life , and the task of philosophy is not to 
describe this realm of forms as a given manifold, but to comprehend 
them as the moments of a single unitary development The dialec- 
tical method, therefore, serves, with Hegel, to deteimine the 
essential nature of particular phenomena by the significance which 
they have as members or links in the self-unfolding of spirit 
Instead of Spirit {Qeist) Hegel also uses Idea or God It is the 
highest task that has ever been set philosophy, to comprehend the 
world as a development of those principles or determinations which 
form the content of the divine mind 


1 Hegel, Bhanomen Forn, W , II, 14. 

® \_Geisti as in § 20, has the connotation of both “mind” and “spirit ” 
The former seems more appropriate where logical relations are under considera- 
tion, though the latter is usually retained for the sake of uniformity ] 

® This metaphysical logic is of course not formal logic, but in its determining 
principle is properly Kant’s transcendental logic. The only difference is that 
the “phenomenon” is for Kant a human mode of representation, tor Hegel an 
objective externalising of the Absolute Spirit. 
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In tins, Hegel sustains not only to the German philosophy, but to 
the whole earlier nitellectual movement, a relation similar to that 
of Proclus to Greek thought ^ m the schema of trinities of Posi- 
tion, Negation, and Sublation or Reconciliation, all conceptions with 
which the human mind has ever thought reality or its particular 
groups, are woven together into a unified system Each letains its 
assigned place, m which its necessity, its relative justification, is said 
to become manifest but each proves by this same treatment to be 
only a moment or factor which leoeives its true value only when it 
has been put in connection with the rest and introduced into the 
whole It is to be shown that the antitheses and contradictions of 
conceptions belong to the nature of mind itself, and thus also to the 
essential nature of the leality which unfolds from it, and that their 
truth consists just in the systematic connection in which the cate- 
goiies follow from one aiiothei “The phenomenon is the arising 
and passing away, which itself does not arise and pass away, but 
‘ IS ^ in-itself, and constitutes the reality and movement of the life 
of truth ^ 

HegePs philosophy is, therefore, essentially historical, a systematic 
elahomtwn of the entiie material of histoiy He possessed both the 
necessary erudition and also the combining power and fineness of 
feeling for the discoveiy of those logical relations which were of 
importance for him The interest in his philosophy lies less in the 
individual conceptions, which he took fiom the intellectual labours of 
two thousand years, tlian in the systematic combination which he 
bi ought about between them and just by this means he knew how 
to portray in masterly manner the meaning and significance of indi- 
vidual details, and to thiow a surprising light upon long-standing 
structures of thought He, indeed, displayed in connection with 
his data the aibitranness (Willkm) of constructive thought, 

which presents the actual reality, not as it offers itself empirically, but 
as it ought to be in the dialectical movement, and this violation of the 
actual matter of fact might be objectionable where the attempt was 
made to bring empirical material into a philosophical system, as in 
the philosophy of Nature, the history of philosophy, and history in 
general All the more brilliant did the power of the thinking sat- 
urated by the historical spirit piove in those fields where it is the 
express province of philosophical treatment, merely to reflect on 


1 Cf above, § 20, 8 

2 This Meraeltteamsm, which was inherent already in Tichte’s doctrine of 
action (cf* above, p« 594 f ), found its most vigorous opponent in Herbart’s 
Eleaticiain (cf, § 41, 7 f.) This old antithesis constitutes the essential element 
m the xeiation of the two branches of German idealism (cf above, p. 684, note). 
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undoubted data, but not to give any account of einpiiical leality 
So Hegel gave as aesthetics a historical structure built up ot the 
aesthetic ideals of manhind Following Schiller’s method, and attach- 
ing himself also materially to Schiller’s results, he displayed all the 
fundamental systematic conceptions of this science in the well- 
arranged series of the symbolic, the classic, and the romantic, and 
likewise divided the system of the arts into aichitecture, sculpture, 
painting, music, and poetry So, too, from the fundamental concep- 
tion of religion as being the relation of the finite to the absolute 
Spiiit m the form of imaginative representation (y'oistellung) his 
philosophy of religion develops the stages of its %iositive q ealisation 
in the natural religion of magic, fire worship, and animal symbolism, 
in the religion of spiritual individuality of the sublime, the beautiful, 
and the intellectual, and finally m the absolute religion which repre- 
sents God as what he is, the triune Spirit Here, with a deep-going 
knowledge of his material, Hegel has everywhere drawn the mam 
lines in which the empiiical treatment of these same sub]ects latei 
moved, and set up the philosophical categories foi the general con 
sideration of historical facts as a whole 

The same is true, also, of his treatment of universal history 
Hegel understood by Objective Spii it the active and iniiuential living 
body of individuals, which is not created by these, but rather forms 
the source fiom which they proceed as regards their spiiitual life 
The abstract form of this body is called Right , ^ it is the Objective 
Spirit “in itself” The subjection of the subjective disposition of 
the individual to the commands of the common consciousness the 
philosopher calls morality while he retains the name of ^^Sittlich 
[[social morality or the moral order] for the realisation of the 
common consciousness in the State In the immanent living activity 
of the human reason the state is the highest, beyond this are only 
art, religion, and science, which press forwaid to the Absolute 
Spirit The state is the realisation of the ethical Idea ; it is the 
spiiit of the people become visible, it is m its Idea the living work 
of art, in which the inwardness of the human reason comes forth 
into outer manifestation. But this Idea, from which the system of 
the forms and functions of political life derives, appears in the 
actual world only in the individual structures of the states which 
arise and pass away Its only true and full realisation is univeisal 
history, in which the peoples enter successively, to live out their 
spirit in the work of state formation, and then retire from the stage 


1 Hence Hegel treats the doctnne of Objective Spirit under the title Rhiloso* ^ 
jphy of Right \Bechtsphilosophie). 
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So every epoch is characterised by the spiritual predominance of a 
definite people, which imprints the sign of its peculiar character 
upon all the activities of civilisation And if it is the task of his- 
tory as a whole to understand this connected ordei, politics^ too, 
must not suppose that it can construct and decree a political life 
from abstract requirements, it must, rather, seek in the quiet 
development of the national spnit the motives of its political move- 
ment So in Hegel, the ^^Philosopher of the Bestoration/^ the 
histo’i iml Weltanschauung turns against the revolutionary doctrinair- 
ism of the Enlightenment 

Hegel is less successful in the treatment of questions of natural 
philosophy and psychology, the energy of his thought lies in the 
domain of history The external scheme of his system, as a whole, 
IS in large the following the Spirit m itself (Geist an sic/i), t e in 
its absolute content, is the realm of the categories , this is treated 
by the Logic as the doctrine of Being, of Essence, and of Concep- 
tion or ISTotion Spirit for itself (G&ist fur sich)^ i e m its otherness 
and self -estrangement or externalisation, is Nature, the forms of 
which are treated in Mechanics, Physics, and Organics The third 
main part treats, as Philosophy of Spirit^ the Spirit in and for itself 
(an tmd fur sich)^ %e in its conscious life as returning to itself, 
here three stages are distinguished, viz, the Sub]ective (individual) 
Spirit ; the Objective Spirit as Eight, Morality, State, and History ; 
finally, the Absolute Spirit as pure perception (Anschauung) in 
Art, as imaginative representation (Vorstellung) in Eeligion, as 
conception (Begnff) m the History of Philosophy. 

He repeats, in all these parts of bis philosophy, not only the 
formal dialectic of the construction of his conceptions, but also 
the material which constitutes the contents of the successive con- 
ceptions So the Logic in its second and third paits develops 
already the fundamental categories of the Philosophy of Nature 
and of Spirit , so the development of the aesthetic ideals constantly 
points toward that of the religious VorsteUungen 3 and so the whole 
course of the Logic is parallel to his History of Philosophy Just 
this relation belongs to the essential nature of the system of reason, 
which here embraces not only, as with Kant, the Eornis, but also 
the content, and aims to unfold before its view this content in the 
variety of the forms of the actual world of reality,’^ although this 
content is ultimately everywhere the same with itself The course 
of development is always the same, viz, that the ^^Idea,^^ by dif- 
ferentiating and becoming at variance with itself, comes to itself 
Henoe the categories progress from the Being which has no content 
to the inner Essence, and from there to the Idea which understands 
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itself , hence the forms of the empirical world ascend from matter 
to the imponderables, then to the organism, consciousness, self- 
consciousness, reason, right, morality, and the social morality of the 
state, successively, to apprehend the Absolute Spirit in art, religion, 
and science , hence the history of philosophy begins with the cate- 
gories of material existence, and becomes complete after all its 
fortunes in the dootiiiie of the self-comprehending Idea, hence, 
finally, the entrance into this “ system of the reason,” also, will best 
be found by making it clear to one’s self how the human mind 
begins with the sensuous consciousness, and by the contradictions 
of this IS driven to an ever higher and deeper apprehension of itself, 
until it finds its rest in philosophical knowledge, in the science of 
the conception The inter-relation of all these developments Hegel 
has set forth with obscure language and many mysterious and 
thoughtful intimations, m his Phenomenology 

In this system of reason every particular has its truth and reality 
only in its being a moment in the development of the whole Only 
as such is it real m concrete, and only as such is it comprehended 
by philosophy But if we take it abstractly, if we think it in its 
isolation, in which it exists not 'iealiter, but only according to the 
subjective apprehension of the understanding, then it loses that 
connection with the whole, in which its truth and actual reality 
consists then it appears as accidental and without reason But 
as such, it exists only in the limited thinking of the individual 
subject. Bor philobophical knowledge, the principle holds, that 
what IS reasonable is real, and what is real is reasonable.^ The 
System of Reason is the sole reality 

§ 43 The Metaphysics of the Irrational 

The “dialectic of history” willed it that the System of Reason 
should also change into its opposite, and that the insight into the 
insurmountability of the barriers which the attempt to deduce all 
phenomena from one fundamental principle necessarily encounters, 
caused other theories to arise close beside the idealistic doctrines 
already treated; and these other theories found themselves thereby 
forced to maintain the unreason of the World-gi ound The first to 
pass through this process was the many-sided agent of the main 
development, the Proteus of idealism, Schelling. The new in this 
movement is not the knowledge that the rational consciousness 
always has ultimately something for its content, which it simply 


1 Vorrede zuv BeOitsphilos , W , VIII. 17 
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finds present witliin itself^ without being able to give any account 
of It such limiting conceptions were the transcendental JX" as thing- 
in-itself, with Kant, as differential of consciousness, with Maimon, 
as a free act without rational ground, in Fichte The new was, 
that this which could not be compiehended by the reason, and 
which resisted its worh, was now also to be thought as something 
in ational 

1, Schellmg was forced upon the path of iriationalism, remarka- 
bly enough, by taking up the religious motif into his absolute ideal- 
ism (§ 42, 9) If ‘Hhe Absolute” was thought no longer merely 
in Spinozistic fashion, as the universal, indifferent essence of all 
phenomena, if the divine and the natural principle of things weie 
distinguished, so that the eternal Ideas as the Forms of the divine 
self-perception were assigned a separate existence beside finite things, 
then the transmutation of God mto the world must again become a 
pioblem This was leally HegePs problem also, and the latter was 
light when he taught later that, in his view, philosophy has the same 
task as theology He aided himself with the dialectical method 
winch aimed to show in the foim of a higher logic, how the Idea 
agieeably to its own conceptional essence leleases itself to “other- 
ness” {Anderssein), i e to Nature, to finite phenomenal appearance. 

Schellmg sought to solve the same problem by the method of 
theosophy, z e. by a mystico-speoulative doctime, which transposed 
philosophical conceptions into religious intuitions His happening 
upon this method was due to the fact that the problem met him 
the form of an attempt to limit philosophy by religion He obligated 
himself, in a vigorous reaction against this in the name of philoso- 
phy, to solve the religious problem also This, indeed, could only 
be done if philosophy passed over into theosophical speculations 

A disciple of the System of Identity, Eschenmayer,^ showed that 
philosophical knowledge can indeed point out the reasonableness of 
the world, and its agreement with the divine reason, but cannot show 
how this world attains the self-subsistent existence with reference 
to the deity, which it has in finite things Here philosophy ceases 
and religion begins In order to vindicate this domain also for 
philosophy, and restore the old unity between philosophy and relig- 
ion, Schellmg lays claim to specifically religious intuitions as philo- 
sophioal conceptions, and so re-shapes them in accordance with this 
claim that they appear usable for both disciplines . in doing which 
he makes a copious use of KanFs philosophy of religion 


-PAiZosop/iie in ihrem Uebergange zur JShcht- 
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In fact,^ there is no continuous transition from the Absolute to 
the concrete reality, the origin of the world of sense fioin God is 
thinkable only by a leap {Bpiung), a breaking off from the condition 
of absoluteness A giound for this — Schellmg still teaches here — 
is to be found neither in the Absolute nor in the Ideas • but in the 
nature of the latter the possibility at least is given. Eor to the 
Ideas as the antitype ” or counterpart of the Absolute, in which it 
beholds itself, the self-subsistence of the archetype communicates 
itself, — the/^eedom of that which is in itself {^In-mh-selhsUseins^^) 
In this lies the possibility of befalling away of the Ideas fiom Q^od, 
of their assuming metaphysical independence, by which they become 
actual and empirical, i e finite But this falling away is not neces- 
sary and not comprehensible it is a fact without national ground , 
not, however, a single event, but as timeless and eternal as the Abso- 
lute and the Ideas We see that the religious colouring of this doc- 
trine comes from Kant’s theory of the radical evil as a deed of the 
intelligible character, while the philosophical, on the contiary, comes 
from Bichte’s conception of the free acts of the ego, which have no 
rationale. On this apostasy, therefore, lests the actualisation of the 
Ideas in the world Hence the content of the actual reality is rational 
and divine , for it is God’s Ideas that aie actual in it their heing 
actual) however, is apostasy, sin, and unreason This reality of the 
Ideas external to God is Ahto e But its divine essence strives back 
to the original ground and archetype, and this letuin of things into 
God IS history^ the epic composed in the mind of God, whose Iliad 
IS the farther and farther departuie of man from God, and whose 
Odyssey is his return to God Its final purpose is econciliation 
of the apostasy) the reuniting of the Ideas with God, the cessation of 
their self-subsistence Individuality also experiences this change 
of fortunes its selfness {Ichheit) is intelligible freedom, self-deter- 
mination — bieaking loose from the Absolute its deliverance is a 
submergence in the Absolute 

In similar manner Fiedenck jSchlegePmB.de the ^^tnplicity” of 
the infinite, the finite, and the return of the finite to the infinite, 
the principle of his later theory, which professed to maintain the 
contradictions of the actual as a fact, to explain them from the 
fall, and to reconcile them through subjection to divine revelation, 
but merely concealed, with great pains, the philosophical impotence 
of its author under the exposition employed 


1 Sotiellnig, BeUgion und Fhilosophie) W , I 6, pp 38 ff 

2 In the FMlosophische Vo^ilesungeji) edited by Windischmann (1804-1806), 
and likewise later in the Fhilosophie des Lebens and the Fhilosophie der 
Geschichte (1828-1829) 
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2 The subtlety of Schellxng^ on the contrary, could not free itself 
from the once-discovered problem The monism, which had always 
controlled his thought, forced him to the question, whether the 
ground of the falling away was not ultimately to be found in the 
Absolute itself and this could be af&rmed only if the irrational 
was transferred to the essence of the Absolute itself From the point 
of view of this thought, Schelling became friendly to the mysticism 
of Jacob Boehme (cf p 374 f ) This was brought near to him by 
his intercourse with Franz von Baadei The lattei himself had 
received his stimulus both fiom Boehme and from Boehme’s French 
prophet St Martin,^ and, holding fast to the Catholic faith, had 
elaborated his mysticism with obscure fantastic genius and un- 
methodical appropriation of Kantian and Fichtean thoughts The 
original idea that stirred within him was, that the couise of the 
life of man, who is the image of God, and who can know of himself 
only so much as God knows of him, must be parallel to the self- 
development of God Since, now, man^s life is determined by the 
fall as its beginning and redemption as its goal, the eternal self 
generation of God must consist in God’s unfolding himself out of 
his dark, irrational, piimitive essence, through self-ievelation and, 
self-knowledge, to absolute reason 

Under such influences Schelling also began in his treatise ® on 
freedom (1809) to speak of an Uig'imd, Uhgrund, oi Abgrund [pri- 
mordial ground, unreason, or abyss] in the divine natuie, which is 
depicted as mere Being, and absolute primordial accident Uizii- 
falV^)t as a dark striving, an infinite impulse It is the uncon- 
scious will, and all actual reality is in the last instance will This 
will, directed only toward itself, creates as its self-revelation the 
Ideas, the image in which the will beholds itself — the reason 
Out of the interaction of the ever dark and blind urgency and its 
ideal self-beholding proceeds the world, which as Nature permits 
us to recognise the conflict between purposive formation and irra- 
tional impulse, and as historical process has for its content the 
victory of the universal will revealed in reason, over the natural 


^ MaHin (1743-1803), “Le philosophe inconnu,” the stern opponent of 
the Emlghtenment and of the Revolution, was seized through and through hy 
Roehme^s teachings, and translated his Au)*otg Of his writings, the most 
important axe r£fommc de Msii (1790), Le ITouvel Jffomme (1796), and Be 
I cm Ghnsea (1801) , the most interesting perhaps is the strange work, 
Le Crocodile, on gxierre du bien et du mal arnvSe sous la reqne de Louis XV, 
poeme epwomagigue (ip9) Cf. A Fianck, La Philosophie Mystique en France 
^ ^ ^ Osten-Sacken, Fr Baader und JSt MaHin (Leips 1860) 

Phis later doctrine of Schellmg’s is accordingly usually called the Doctrine 
of Fmdom, 08 the earlier is called the System of Identity, Schelling, Unters. 
uber die FreiheU, W., L 7, 376, ^ 
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tHireason of the paiticular will In this way the development of 
the actual leads from the unreason of the primordial will {d&us 
implicitus) to the self-knowledge and self-determination of reason 
(deus exphcitus) ^ 

3 Thus at last religion became for Schellmg the "organon of phil- 
osophy/^ as art had been eailiei Since the process of God’s self- 
development goes on in the levelations, with which in the human 
mind he beholds himself, all momenta of the divine nature must 
appear in the succession of ideas which man m his liistoiical 
development has had of God Hence in the Philosophy of Mytliol 
ogy and Eevelation, the work of Schelling’s old age, the "knowledge 
of God IS gained from the history of all religions in the progress 
from the natural religions up to Christianity and its different forms 
the self-revelation of God makes its way from daik pnmoidial will 
to the spirit of reason and of love God develops or evolves in 
and by revealing himself to men ^ 

In its methodical form this principle remuids us strongly of 
Hegel’s conception of the history of philosophy, in which "the Idea 
comes to itself,” and the happy combination and fineness of feeling 
with which Schellmg has grouped and mastered the bulky material 
of the history of religions in these lectures shows itself throughout 
akin and equal in rank to the Hegelian treatment But the funda- 
mental philosophical conception is yet entirely different Schellmg 
terms the standpoint of tins his latest teaching, metaphysiccd ewi- 
pii icism His own earlier system and that of Hegel he now calls 
negative philosophy this philosophy may indeed show that if God 
once reveals himself, he does it in the forms of natural and historical 
reality which are capable of dialectical a piion construction But 
that he reveals himself and thus transmutes himself into the world, 
dialectic is not able to deduce This cannot be deduced at all , it is 
only to be experienced, and experienced from the way in loliich God 
9 emals himself in the religious life of mankind To understand from 
tins process God and his self-evolution into the world is the task of 
positive philosophy. 

Those who both immediately and later derided Schellmg’s Phil- 
osophy of Mythology and Hevelation as " Gnosticism ” scarcely 
knew, perhaps, how well founded the comparison was They had 
in mind only the fantastic amalgamation of mythical ideas with 
philosophical conceptions, and the arbitrariness of cosmogonic and 
theogonic constructions. The true resemblance, however, consists 


1 Cf above, p 290 f 

2 Cf. Constantin Erantz, Schellmg^ s Positvoe Philosophie (Co then, 1879 f )- 
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in tins, that as the Gnostics gave to the warfare of religions, in the 
midst of which they were standing, the significance of a history of 
the univeise and the divine powers ruling in it, so now Schelling 
»set forth the development of human ideas of God as the develop- 
ment of God himself 

4 Irrationalism came to its full development in Schopenhaue'i by 
the removal of the leligioiis element The daik urgency or instinct 
diiected only toward itself appeals with him undei the name of 
the vnll to live, as the essence of all things, as the thmg-m-itself 
(cf § 41, 9) In its conception, this will, directed only towards 
itself, has a foimal resemblance to Pichte^s infinite doing,” 311st as 
was the ease with SchlegePs iiony (cf, § 42, 5) but in both cases 
the leal difference is all the greatei The activity directed solely 
toward itself is with Fichte the autonomy of ethical self-determina- 
tion, with Schlegel the arbitiary play of fancy, with Schopenhauer 
the absolute umeason of an objectless will Since this will only 
creates itself perpetually, it is the never satisfied, the unhappy will 
and since the world is nothing but the self-knowledge (self-revelation 
— objectification) of this will, it must be a world of misery and 
sufteiing 

Pessimism, thus grounded metaphysically, is now strengthened 
by Schopenhauer^ by means of the hedonistic estimate of life itself 
All human life flows on continually between willing and attaining 
But to will is pain, is the ache of the “ not-yet-satisfied ” Hence 
pain IS the positive feeling, and pleasure cormists only m the lemoval 
of a pain ^ Hence pain must preponderate in the life of will under 
all circumstances, and actual life confirms this conclusion Compare 
the pjleasure of the beast that devouis with the torture of the one 
that is being devoured — and you will be able to estimate with 
approximate correctness the proportion of pleasure and pain m the 
world in general Hence man^s life always ends in the complaint, 
that the best lot is never to be born at all 

If life is suffering, then only sympathy can he the fundamental 
ethical feeling (cf § 41, 9) The individual will is immoral if it 
increases the hurt of another, or also if it is merely indifferent 
toward it j it is moral if it feels another's hurt as its own and seeks 
to alleviate it From the standpoint of sympathy Schopenhauer 
gave his psychological explanation of the ethical life But tins 
alleviation of the hurt is only a palliative , it does not abolish the 
will, and with the will its unhappiness persists The sun burns 
Tfi® misery of life lemains always the samiT^ 


1 World OB Win and Idea, T §§ 56 ff , IT ch 46 , Parerqa, TT ch 11 f 
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only the form in which it is represented m idea alters The special 
shapes change, but the content is always the same Hence there 
can be no mention of a progress in history , intellectual perfecting 
alters nothing in the will which constitutes the essential natuie of 
man History shows only the endless sorrow of the will to live, 
which with an ever-new cast of characters constantly presents the 
same tragi-coraedy before itself ^ On this ground the philosophy of 
Schopenhauer has no interest in history , history teaches only indi- 
vidual facts , there is no rational science of it 

A deliverance from the wretchedness of the will would be possible 
only through the negation or denial of the will itself But this is 
a mystery For the will, the iv Kal ttSv — the one and all — the only 
Real, IS indeed in its very nature self-affirmation , how shall it deny 
itself ^ But the Idea of this deliverance is present in the mystical 
asceticism, in the mortification of self, in the contempt of life and 
all its goods, and in the peace of soul that belongs to an absence 
of wishes This, Schopenhauer held, is the import of the Indian 
religion and philosophy, which began to be known in Euiope about 
his time He greeted this identity of his teaching with the oldest 
wisdom of the human race as a welcome confirmation, and now 
called the world of idea the veil of Maia, and the negation of the 
will to live the entrance into Ni'ivana But the unreasonable will 
to live would not let the philosopher go At the close of his woik 
he intimates that what would remain attei the annihilation of the 
will, and with that, of the woild also, would be for all those who 
are still full of will, certainly nothing, but consideration of the life 
of the saints teaches, that wdnle the world with all its suns and 
milky ways is nothing to them, they have attained blessedness and 
peace In thy nothing I hope to find the all 

If an absolute deliverance is accoidmgly impossible, — were it 
ever possible, then m view of the ideality of time there could be no 
world whatever of the affirmation of the will, — there is yet a rela- 
tive deliverance from sorrow in those intellectual states in which 
the pure willess subject of knowing is active, viz in disinterested 
contemplation and disinterested thought The object for both of 
these states he finds not in particular phenomena, but in the eternal 

1 Hence the thought of giaftmg the optimism of the Hegelian development 
system on this will-irrationalism of Schopenhauer’s after the pattern of Schel- 
Img’s Doctrine of Freedom was as mistaken as the hope of leachmg speculative 
results by the method of inductive natural science And with the organic 
combination of the twro impossibilities, even a thinker so intelligent and so deep 
and many-sided in his subtle investigations as Edward von Hmtmann^ eovxo. 
have only the success of a meteor that dazzles for a bnef period (Die Philoso- 
phie des Unbewussten, Berlin, 1869) [Eng. tr The Philosophy of the TTwouscaous, 
by E C Coupland, Lond 1884], 
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!Forms of the ob]ectification of the will — the Ideas This Platonic 
(and Schellingian) element, however (as is the case also with the 
assumption of the intelligible character), fits with extreme difficulty 
into Schopenhauer's metaphysical system, according to which all 
particularising of the will is thought as only an idea in space and 
time , but it gives the philosopher opportunity to employ Schiller's 
principle of disinterested contemplation in the happiest manner to 
<3omplete his theory of life The will becomes free from itself 
when it is able to represent to itself in thought its objectification 
without any ulterior purpose The misery of the irrational World- 
will is mitigated by morality ; in art and science it is overcome. 



PART VII. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OP THE NINETEENTH CENTUKY. 

M J Benknohtiingen del neueien Zeit Bonn, 1879 

A Franck, Philosophes Model nes, J^t7 angers et jPran^ais Pans, 1878, 

R Eucken, Geschichte und Kntik de7 Giundhegnfe der Gegenwart Eeips, 
1878 2d ed 1892 

E V Hartmann, Kritisohe Wanderung dwell die Philosopliie der GegenwarU 
Leips 1890 

W Dilthey, Arc/ui? fur Geschichte der Philosophic Vol, XI pp 651 fi 
H Siebert, Geschichte dei neueien deutsclien Philosophic seit Hegel Gbt- 
tmgen, 1898 

Ph Damiron, Essai sui VHistoire de la Philosophic en Prance au 19* Slide, 
Pans, 1834 

H Tame, Les Philosophes Glassiqiies Fianqais au 19* Slide Pans, 1867. 

F Ravaisson, La Philosophic en France au 19* Slide Pans, 1868. 

It Perraz, Histoire de la Philosophic en Fiance au 19* ^S'lecZe, 3 vols. Pans, 
1880-1889. 

P Janet, Les Maitres de la Pensle Moderns Pans, 1883 

E Be Roberty, La Philosophie du Slide Pans, 1891 

Ch Adam, La Philosophic en Fiance^ pr Moitie du 19* Slide Pans, 1894, 

L. Liard, Les Logmens Anglais Coniempoi ains Pans, 1878 
Th Ribot, La Paychologie Anglaise Contempoi aine Pans, 1870 
D Masson, Becent English Philosophy^ 3d ed Lond 1877. 

Har Hoffding, Einleitung tn die englische Philosophic der Gegenwart Leips 
1890 

L. Fern, Essai sur VSistoiie de la Philosophic en Italic au 19* Slide Pans, 
1869 

K WgttiqVj Die italienische Philosophic des 19 Jahrhundeits Vienna, 1884 
[O Pfleiderer, The Developme^it of Bational Theology since Kant Lond and 
NY 1891] 

[L Stephen, The English UiihtariaiiSi 3 vols Lond and N Y 1900 ] 

[J T Merz, A History of European Thought in the 19th Century ^ Vol L 
1896] 

The history of philosophical principles is closed ■with, the develop- 
ment of the German systems at the boundary between the eighteenth 
and the nineteenth centimes. A survey of the succeeding development 
111 which we are still standing to-day has far more of literary-his- 
torical than of properly philosophical interest For nothing essen- 
tially and valuably new has since appeared The nineteenth century 
is far from being a philosophical one ; it is^ in this respect perhaps, 
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to be compared with the thud and second centuries b c or the four- 
teenth and fifteenth a d To speak in HegePs language, one might 
say that the WeUgeist of our tune, so busy with the concrete reality 
and drawn toward the outer, is kept fiom turning inward and to 
itself, and fiom enjoying itself in its own peculiar home’- The 
philosophical liteiature of the nineteenth century is, indeed, exten- 
sive enough, and gives a variegated play of all the colouis, the seed of 
Ideas, which has been wafted over to us from the days of the flower of 
the intellectual life, has giown luxunantly in all spheres of science 
and public life, of poetry and of art , the germinaait thoughts of history 
have been combined in an almost immeasurable wealth of changing 
combinations into many structures of personally impressive detail, 
but even men like Hamilton and Comte, like Eosmini and Lotze, 
have their ultimate significance only in the energy of thought and 
fineness of feeling with which they have surveyed the typical con- 
ceptions and pimciples of the past, and shaped them to new life and 
vigour And the geneial course of thought, as indicated by the 
problems which interest and the conceptions that axe formed in our 
century,^ moves along the lines of antitheses that have been trans- 
mitted to us through history, and have at most been given a new 
form in their empirical expression 
For the decisive factor in the philosophical movement of the 
nineteenth century is doubtless the question as to the degree of 
importance which the natural-science conception of phenomena may 
claim for our view of the woild and life as a whole The influence 
which this special science had gained over xihilosophy and the 
intellectual life as a whole was checked and lepiessed at the begin- 
miig of the nineteenth century, to grow again afterwards with all 
the greater power The metaphysics of the seventeenth, and there- 
fore the Enlightenment of the eighteenth century, were in the main 
under the dominance of the tlunlcing of natural science The con- 
ception of the universal conformity to law on the part of all the 
actual world, the search for the simplest elements and forms of 
occurrence and cosmic processes, the insight into the invariable 
necessity which lies at the basis of all change, — these determined 
theoretical investigation The natural” was thus made a general 
standard for measurmg the value of every particular event or expe- 


^ Hegel, Serliner Antnttsredey W , VI , XXXV. 

hterary-histoncal interest m this field, which is so hard to master 
on accost of its xmiltiphcity, the author has been devoting the labor of many 
years. permitted 'to hope soon to present as 

(supplementary) volume of bis Geschichte der neueien 
Fkuo^pMe (2d ed. heips 1899) In this can be carried out m detail and 
proved what here can only be bnefly sketched 
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rience The spread of this mechanical way of regarding the world 
was met hy the German Philosophy with the fundamental thought, 
that all that is known m this way is but the phenomenal form and 
vehicle of a purposefully developing inner world, and that the tiue 
compiehension of the particular has to deteimine the significance 
that belongs to it in a purposeful connected whole of life The 
histoncoL Weltanschauung was the result of the woik of thought 
which the System of Eeasoii desired to tiace out 

These two forces contend with each other in the intellectual life 
of our century And in the waifare between them all arguments 
from the earlier periods of the history of philosophy have been pre- 
sented in the most manifold combinations, but without bunging any 
new pimciples into the field If the victory seems gradually to 
incline toward the side of the principles of Demociitus, there are 
two mam motifs favourable to this in our decades. The first is of 
essentially intellectual nature, and is the same that was operative 
in the times of intellectual life of pievious centuries it is the 
simplicity and clearness to peiception oi imagination {amchanliche 
Einfachheit), the certainty and definiteness of the natuial-science 
knowledge Formulated mathematically and always demonstrable 
in experience, this promises to exclude all doubt and opinions, and 
all trouble of interpretative thought But far more efficient in our 
day IS the evident utility of natural science The mighty trans- 
formation m the external lelations of life, which is taking place 
with lapid progress before onr eyes, subjects the intellect of the 
average man irresistibly to the control of the forms of thought to 
which he owes such gieat things, and on this account we live under 
the Sign of Baconianisni (cf above, p 386 f ) 

On the other hand, the heightened culture of our day has kept 
alive and vital all questions relating to the value which the social 
and historical life has for the individual The more the political 
and social development of European humanity has entered upon the 
epoch when the influences of masses make themselves felt in an 
increasing degree, and the more pionomiced the power with which 
the collective body asserts its influence upon the individual, even 
in his mental and spiritual life, the more does the individual make 
his struggle against the supremacy of society, and this also finds 
expression in the philosophic reflections of the century The con- 
test between the views of the world and of life which spring respec- 
tively from history and from natural science, has gone on most 
violently at the point where the question will ultimately be decided, 
in what degree the individual owes what makes his life worth living 
to himself, and m what degree he is indebted, to the influences of the 
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environing whole Universalisiii and individualism, as in the time 
of the Eenaissance, have once more clashed in violent opposition 
If we are to bring out from the philosophical literature of this 
century and emphasise those movements in which the above charac- 
teiistic antithesis has found its most important manifestation, we 
have to do pnmaiily with the question, in what sense the psychical 
life can be subjecfced to the methods and concepts of natural science , 
for it is in connection with this point that the question must first be 
decided of the right of these methods and concepts to absolute sov- 
eieigiity in philosophy For this reason the question as to the task, 
the method, and the systematic significance of psychology has never 
been more vigorously contested than in the nineteenth century, and 
the limitation of tins science to a purely empirical treatment has 
appeared to be the only possible way out of the difficulties Thus 
psychology, as the latest among the special disciplines, has com- 
pleted its separation from philosophy, at least as regards the funda- 
mental principles of its problem and method 
This procedure had more general presuppositions In reaction 
against the highly stiained idealism of the G-erman philosophy, a 
bioad stream of nmtenalistic Weltanschauung flows through the nine- 
teenth century This spoke out about the middle of the period, not 
indeed with any new reasons or information, but with all the more 
passionate emphasis Since then it has been much more modest in 
its claims to scientific value, but is all the more effective in the garb 
of sceptical and positivist caution 
To the most significant ramifications of this line of thought 
belongs without doubt the endeavour to regard the social life, the 
historical development, and the relations of mental and spiritual exist- 
ence, from the points of view of natural science Introduced by the 
unfortunate name of Sociology^ this tendency has sought to develop 
a peculiar kind of the philosophy of history, which aims to extend 
upon a broader basis of fact the thoughts which were suggested 
toward the close of the philosophy of the Enlightenment (see § 37) 
But on the other hand, the historical view of the world has not 
failed to exercise its powerful influence upon natural science The 
idea of a history of the organic world, which was postulated in the 
philosophy of nature, early m the century, has found a highly 
impressive realization in empirical investigation The methodical 
principles, which had led to the philosophy of ITature, extended as 
if spontaneously to other fields, and in the theories of evolution the 
historical and the scientific views of the world seem to approximate 
as closely as is possible without a new philosophic idea, which shall 
reshape and reconstruct* 
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Fiom the side of the individual, finally, the suggestions 'which 
were mheient in the problem of civilization as this was tieated by 
the eighteenth centuiy, temporarily brought the question as to the 
woith of life into the centie of philosophic interest A pessimistic 
tempei had to be oveicome in older that from these discussions the 
deepei and cleaier question as to the nature and content of values in 
geneial should be separated and bi ought to cleai recognition And 
fao it was that philosophy, though by a remarkably devious path, was 
enabled to letuin to Kant’s fundamental problem of values which 
aie umvei sally valid 


From the philosophical literature of the nmeteenth century the following 
main points may he emphasized — 

In France Ideology divided into a more physiological and a more psycho- 
logical branch In the line of Cahanis worked principally the Paris physicians, 
such as Ph Pinel (1745-182(3, Nosogmphie JPhilosophique^ 1798), F 3 Y 
Broussais (1772-1838, Traite de Fhysiologie^ 1822 f , TiaiU de V Irritation 
et de la Folie, 1828), and the founder of Fhienology^ Ft Jos Gall (1768-1828 , 
Eecherches sur le Systeme Nei'veux en ginh al et hut celut du Geweau en •partv- 
culm, 1809, winch was edited in conjunction with Spurzheim) — The an- 
tithesis to this, physiologically, was formed hy the school of Montpellier 
Barthez (1734-1806 , JYouneaux J^Uments de la Science de V Homme, 2d ed , 
1806) Associated with tins school were M F X Bichat (1771-1802, 
Eecherches Physiologiques sui la Vie et la Moit, 1800), Bertrand (1795-1831, 
Tiaite du Somnamhulisme, 1823), and Bmsson (1766-1806, De la Dimsion 
la plus Natmelle des Phenomhies Physiologiques, 1802) Corresponding to 
this was the development of Ideology with Daube (Essai O^Idkologie, 1803), 
and especially with Pierre Laromigmbre (1766-1837 , Lemons de Pliilosophie, 
1815-1818) and his disciples, Fr Thurot (17(58-1832, De VEntendement et de 
la Eaisoii, 1830) and J J Cardaillac (1766-1846 , Etudes EUmentaires de 
Philosophie, 1830) — Cf Picavet, Les Ideologues (Pans, 1891) , 

A line of extensive historical study and of deeper psychology begins with 
M J Deg^rando (1772-1842 , De la Generation des Connaissances Humames, 
Berlin, 1802, Histoire Gompaih des Systemes dc Philosophie, 1804) and has 
Its head m Fr P Gonthier Maine de Biran (1766-1824 , De la Decomposition 
de la Pens^e, 1805 , Les EappoHs du Physique et du Moral de V Homme, printed 
1834; Hssaisur les Fondements de laPsychologie, 1812 , (Euvi es Philosophiques, 
edited by V Cousin, 1841 , OSuvres Incites, edited by E Naville, 1869 , Nou~ 
nelles (Fuvres Inedites^ edited by A Bertrand, 1887) The influences of the 
Scottish and German philosophy discharge into this line (represented also by 
A M Ampfere) through P Provost (1761-1839), AnciUon (1766-1837), 
Royer-CoUard (1763-1845), Jouffroy (1796-1842), and above all, Victor 
Cousin (1792-1867 , Introduction h VHxstmre Ghierale de la Philosophic, 7th 
ed , 1872 , Dti Vrai, du Beau et du Bien, 1846 , complete woiks, Pans, 184(3 ff , 
pf E Fnohs, Die Philos V C ’a, Berlin, 1847 , J mrnx, La Philosophie de M 
Cousin, Pans, 1864) The nuraeious school, founded by Cousin, which was 
especially noted through its historical labours, is called the Spii itualistic or 
Eclectic School It was the official philosophy after the July Revolution, and is 
in pai t still such To its adherents who have been active in the historical field, 
where their work has been characterised by thoioughness and literary taste, 
belong Ph Damiron, Jul Simon, E Vacheiot, H Martin, A Chaignet, Ad 
Franck, B Haureau, Ch BartholmSss, E Saisset, P Janet, E Caro, etc, F 
Ravaissoti has risen from the school to a theoretical standpoint which is in a 
certain sense his own (Morale et metaphysique, in the Eevue de Met, et deMor 
1893) 

Its principal opponents were the philosophers of the Church party, whose 
theory is known as Traditionalism Together with Chateaubriand (Le G^nie 
du Ohnstiamsme, 1802), Jos de Maistre (1763-1821, Essai sur le Principe 
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Ghi&rateur des Constitutions JPohtiques^ 1810, Soiriesde JSt JPetershourg^ 1821 , 
Du JPape^ 1829, cf on him Fr Paulhan, Pans, 1893) and J Frayssinons 
(1765-1841, Defense (hi Gfiustianwne, G A de Bonald (1753-1841, 

Theone du Pouvoir Politique el Behgieux, 1796 , JSssai Analytique $ur les Lois 
Natnielles de VOtdre Social, 1800, Du Divoice, 1801, De la Philosophic 
Morale et Politique du 18^ siecle^ complete woiks, 16 vols , Pans, 1816 ff ) 
stands here in the toregrouiid The traditionalism of P S Ballanche is 
presented in a strangely tantastic fashion (1776-1847 , Essai siir les Institutions 
SocinUs, 1817 , La Palingenhie SotiaUj complete woiks, 5 vols, Pans, 188 J) 
In the beginning H F U de Lamennais (1782-1854) also suppoited this line in 
his Essai Hur Vliidij) hence en Matihe de Religion (1817) , latex, having fallen 
out with the Clnuch {Paiole d'un Oroyant, 1834), he piesented m the Esquisse 
d'*une Pkilosophie (4 vols , 1841'-1846) a comprehensive system of philosophy, 
which had tor its piototype partly the Schellingian System of Identity and 
paitly the Italian Ontologism 

Among the philosophical supporters of Socialism (cf L Stem, Geschichte 
der soLialen Bexoequng in Fianheieh, Leips 1849 ft ) the most important is 
Cl H de St Simon (1760-1825 , Inti oduction aux Travaux Scientijiques du 
29^ nede, 1807 , Reorganisation de la Socike Euiop^enne, 1814, Systeine In- 
dustnel, 1821 f , Nouveau Chi istianisme, 1825 , CEuvres Oioisies^ 3 vols , 1859) 
Of his buccessoie, may be mentioned, Hazard {Doctnne de St Simon, 1829), 
B Enlantiu (1796-1864, La Religion St Smomeune, 1831), Iherre Leroux 
(1798-1871 , Refutation de VEclettiawie, 1839, De VHummite, 1840), and Ph 
Buohez (1790-1800, Essai d'un TraiU Complet de Philosophic au Point de 
Fue dll Oatholioibme et du Ptogies, 1840) 

Aug Comte occupies a most interesting position apart lie was bom in 
Montpellier in 1798 and died alone m Pans in 1857 Cow? a du Philosophic 
Positive (6 vols , Pans, 1840-1842) [Eng ti , oi rathei a condensation and repio- 
duction by H Martiiieau, The Positive Philosophy of A 2 vols,, Lond 

1851] , Systhne de Politique Positive (Pans, 1851-1854) , The Positive Polity 
and certain eailier works, trans by vaiious authors, 4 vols , Lond 1876-1878 
Gatechisine Positiviste (1853) , cf Littr^, C et la Pkilosophie Positive, Pans', 
1868 , J S Mill, 0 and Positivism, Lond, 1865 , J Kia;, A G La Philosoplm 
Posiliw Besumee, Pans, 1881 , E Gaud, The Social Philosophy and Religion 
of C , Glasgow, 1886 

111 the following period Comte’s position became more influential and in part 
coiitrollirig E Xiittid (1801—1881 , La Science au Point de Phe Philosophique, 
Pans, 1873) defended his positivism m systematic foim, A fieer adaptation of 
positivism was made by such writers as H Tame (1828-1893 , Philosophie de 
PArt, 1865 , De V Intelligence, 1870 , ct on him G Barzellotti, Rome, 1896) 
and Ernest Renan (1823-1802, Questions Qontemporaines, 1868 , VAvemi 
de la Science, 1890) Under Comte’s influence, likewise, has been the develop- 
ment of empirical psychology Th Hibot, editor of the Revue Philosophique, 
IS to be legarded as the leadei in this held lEn addition to his historical works 
on English and German psychology, his investigations with regard to heiedity 
and abnormal conditions of memory, will, personality, etc , may be noted 


In part also Sociology stands under Comte’s influence, as R Worms, G 
Tarde, E Durkheim, and others have striven to work it out (cf Annee Sociolo-- 
pub since 1894) Finally, evolutionary theories belong m this connection, 
which have been especially carried out by J M Guyau (1854-1888 , Esquisse 
dune 1885, Virreligion de Vavenir, 1887, DaiLau point de vue 

socwlomque, 1889) IProblemes de VEsthHique Contemporame, 1897] 

By far the most important among the present representatives of philosophy m 
^ Renouvier ^orn 1818, Essais de Critique Ginerale, 2d ed , 
1876-96; dune Classification Systematique des Doctrines Philoso- 

1880, La PInlosophie Analytique de VJSistoire, 1896; La Nouvelle 
Monadologie, 1899) The synthesis of Kant and Comte which he has sought to 
effect has its literary organ in the Ann^e Philosophique (published since 1889). 

In England the Aaaooiational Psychology continues tbrouffh Thomas 

0/“^ mernenta of theWlosophy 

of the Buman Mnd, 1801 ), John Foam (Fir«{ Lines of the Evrmn Mud, 
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1820), and many others , finds support here also m physiological and phreno- 
logical theories as with G Combe (id System of Ph enoloqy, Edin 1826), Sam 
Bailey {Essays on the Pursuit of Ttulh, 1829, The Theory of Ueasoning^ 
1861 , Lette'is on the Philosophy oj the Human Mind^ 1856) and HanietMar- 
tineau {Letters on the Laws of Man's Nature and De^elopment^ 1861), and 
leaches its full development thiougli James Mill {Annh/sis of the Phenomena 
of the Human Mind^ 1829), and his son, J Stuart Mill (1806-1873 , System 
of Logie Ratiocinatvoe and /ndwctme, 1841, PriiwipUs of Political Eiononiy, 
1848, On Libeity, 1859, Utilitarianism, 1863, Examination of Sii W 
Hamilton's Philosophy ^ 1865, Autobiography ^ 1876, Posthumously, Essays on 
lielu/ion^ 1874, GoUected Dissertations and Discussions, N Y, 1882 , Useful 
ed ol Ethical Writings by Douglas, Edin 1897 C± H Tame, Le Pontivisme 
Anglais^ Pans, 1864 [Eng ti by Ilaye , Couitney, Life ofM^ and Meta- 
physics of J S M , Bam, J S M 1882], Douglas, J S M, A Study of his 
Philos , Edm 1895) Closely connected with this hue of thought stands Alex 
Bam {The Senses and the Intellect, 18«56, Od ed 1808, Mental and Moral 
Science, 1868, 3d ed 1872, Pt 11, 1872 , The Emotions and the Will, 1859, 3d 
ed 1876 , Mind and Body, 3d ed 1874 

The related Utilitarianism is represented by T Cogan ( Philosophical Ti eatise 
on the Passions, 1802, Ethical Qriestions, 1817), John Austin (1790-1859, 
The Philosophy of Positive Law, 1832), G Cornwall Lewis (id Treatise on the 
Methods of Observation and Reasoning in Politic^ 1852) [As lepiesentativea 
ot Utilitarianism, m addition to Mill, and Bam, op cit above, H Sidgwick, 
Methods of Ethics, Lond 1874, 6th ed 1901, and T Fowler, Pr maples of 
Morals, Lond 1886 f , should also be mentioned 

Scottish Philosophy, after Dugald Stewart and James Mackintosh (1764- 
1832, Dissertation on the Progress of Ethical Philosophy, 1830), had at first 
unimportant supporters like Abercrombie (1781-1846, Inquiry concerning the 
Intellectual Powers, 1830, Philosophy of the Moral Feelings, 1833) and 
Chalmers (1780-1847), and was especially as academical instruction brought 
into affiliation with the eclecticism of Cousin by Heniy Calderwood (Philoso- 
phy of the Infinite, 1854), S Morell (An Historical and Critical View of the 
Speculative Philosophy off Europe in the 19th Century, 1846), also H Wedg- 
wood ( On the Development of the Understanding, 1848) 

The horizons of English thought were widened by acquaintance with the 
Geiman liteiatuie, to which Sain Tayl Coleridge (1772-1834), W Words- 
worth (1770-1850), and especially Thomas Carlyle (1795-1881, Past and 
Present, 1843 [the ai tides on various Geiman thinkers and the Sartor Resartm 
belong here also]) contributed In philosophy this influence made itself felt 
primarily through Kant, whose theory ot cognition influenced J Herschel (On 
the Study of Natural Philosophy, 1831), and especially W Whewell (Phi- 
losophy of the Inductive Sciences, 1840) 

111 intelligent reaction against this influence, Scottish philosophy expeiieuced 
a valuable re-shaping at the hands of Sir William Hamilton (1788-1856 , Dis- 
cussions on Philosophy and Literature, 1852 , On Truth and Error, 1856 , Let- 
tur es on Metaphysics and Logic, 1859 , Editions of Reid?s and Stewart's Works , 
ct J Veitch, /S' W H, The Man and his Philosophy, Edm and Loud 1883 
[Memoir in 2 vols , 1869, by same author]) In his school Agnosticism pioper, 
supported pimcipally by H L Mansel (1820-1871 , Metaphysics or the Phi- 
losophy of Consciousness, 1860), is separated from a tendency mohmng toward 
eclectic metaphysics J Veitch, 11 Lowndes (Introduction to the Philosophy 
of Pimary Beliefs, 1866), Leechman, McCosh, and others 

Following a suggestion from one aspect of Hamilton’s thought, a movement 
arose which sought to develop formal logic as a calculus of symbols 'I’o this 
movement belong G Boole ( The Mathematical Analysis of Logic, 1847 , An 
Analysis of the Laws of Thought, 1854) , De Morgan (Formal Logic, 1847) , 
Th Spencer Baynes (An Essay on the New Analytic of Logical Forms, 1850) , 
W Stanley Jevons (Pure Logic, 1864, Principles of Science, 1874) ; J Venn 
(Symbolic Logic, 1881 , Logic of Chance, 1876 , Principles of Logic, 1889) 
[C S Peirce, Algebra of Logic, 1867 , Ladd and Mitchell, m Studies m Logic, 
ed by Peirce, Boston, 1883] Compare on this A Riehl (VierteVjahrsschr f 
wiss Philos 1877) and L Liard (Les Logiciens Anglais Contemporains, 1878) 
The combined influence of Kant and the later German theism impressed the 
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philosopher of religion, James Martmeau (who is also the most prominent 
recent repiesentative of intmtionust ethics [Type^ of Ethical Theory^ 1885 , A 
Study of BeUgion, 1888 , Seat of Authority in Mel , 18U0], cf A W Jackson, 
J M, Boston, 1000), and likewise F W Newman {The Soul, etc , 1849, The- 
zsm, 1858), A C Fiaser and others Since Hutchinson Stirling {The Seaet 
of Hegeh 1805 , What is Thought ? 1900) German idealism in its whole develop- 
ment and 111 Its metaphysical aspect, paiticulaily in the Hegelian toim, has called 
forth a vigoious idealistic movement, of which the leading repiesentative was 
the late Thomas Hill Green (1830-1882), Piofessor at Oxfoid [His Intiod 
to Ilume was followed by criticisms on Lewes and Spencer and (posthumously) 
hy the Prolegomena to Ethics, 1883, and complete works (except the Mioleg ), 
3 vols , Loud and N Y 1885, 188G, 1888 , cf W H Fairbiothei, The Phi- 
losophy of T H G , Lond 1896 ] In sympathy with this idealistic and moie 
or less Hegelian iiiteipretation of Kantian principles aie F H Bradley {Logic, 
Lond 1883, Ethwal Studies, 1876, Appearance and Reality, 1893), B Bosan- 
quet {Logic, 2 voh, 1888, JSist of ^Esthetics, 1892 , Philos of the State, 1899, 
etc ) , J Caird {Introduction to the Philosophy of Beligion, 1880) , B Caird 
(C7 j itical Phi! of Kant, 2 vols , 1889 , Essays, 2 vols , 1892 , Evolution of Beliqion, 
1893), Seth and Haldane {Essays in Phil Criticism, 1883) , J Mackenzie 
{Sotial Philosophy, 1800) Cf A Seth, Hegelianism and Personality, 1887, 
and the review of tins m Mind, by D G Ritchie 

These movements above noted stand under the principle of Evolution, the 
same principle became authoritative for the investigation of organic nature 
thiough Charles Darwin {Ongin of Species hy Means of Natural Selection, 
1859, Descent of Man, 1871, The EJc.piession of the Emotions, 1872) The 
same principle was foiinulated in inoie general terms and made the basis of a 
compiehensive System of Synthetic Philosophy by Herbert Spencer (bom 
1820), First P) inciples, 1802, 6th ed 1901, Pnnciples of Psychology, 1855, 5th ed 
1890, Pnnciples of Biology, 1804-1867, 4th ed 1888, Pnnciples of Sociology, 
1876-1896 , Pnnciples of Ethics, Cf on him 0 Gaupp, Stuttgart, 

1897 [T H Green, m Woiks , F H OoWm^, Epitome of the Synthetic PhUoso- 
phy, 1889 ] Huxley, Wallace, Tyndall, G H Lewes {Problems of Life and 
Mind, 3d ed 1874), belong m the mam to this tendency 

[Other works m evolutionaiy ethics are, L Stephen, The Science of Ethics, 
Loud. 1882, S Alexander, Moial Older and Pi ogress, Lond 1889, C M 
Williams, The Ethics of Evolution, Lond and N Y 1893 This last contains 
useful bummaries ot the chief works ] 

[In America idealistic hues of thought were introduced (in opposition to the 
prevalent Scottish philosophy) through the medium of Coleridge’s mteipretation 
of Kant, by James Marsh (1829) and Henry’s trans of V Cousin’s Lectuies on 
Locke (1834), more directly iiom Geimany hy L P Hickok {Rational Psy- 
cholagy, 184S , Emp Psych , 1854 (rev ed by J H Seelye, 1882) , Moi'al 
Science, 1853 (xev, ed by J H Seelye), etc ) W T Harris, in the Joui 
Spec Philosophy, and elsewlieie, has done an impoitant woik m the same line 
Ot more recent writeis, J, Royce {The Beligious Aspect of Philosophy, 1886 , 
Spirit of Modern Philos, 1892, The World and the Individual, 1900), J 
Dewey {Psychology, 188b , Outlmes of Ethics, 1891), are closer to the school 
of Green, while G T LadcL {Phys Psychology, 1887 , Introd to Phil , 1891, 
Psychology Descriptive and Explanatoi^, 1894 , Philos of Mind, 1895 . Philos 
of Knowledge, 1897 , A Theoiy of Beality, 1809) and B P Bowne {Meta- 
phifsics, Psychological Theory, Ethical Theory, etc ) stand nearer to Lotze 
Ormond {The Foundations of Knowledge, 1900) combines idealistic motives 
with those of Scottish thought The extremely suggestive work of W James 
( Psychology, 2 vols , 1890) should also be mentioned, and as representatives 
op the modern treatment of this science, in addition to the woiks of Ladd and 
Dewey cited above, J. M. Baldwin {Psycholo(iy, 2 vols., 1890 f , Mental Devel- 
opment, 1896-1897) and G S Hall (m Am Joui Psychology) may be named 
as American writers, and Jaa Ward (ait Psychology m Enc Bnt ), S H 
Hodgson and Space, 1805 ; The Philosophy of Reflection, 1878 , Meta- 

phynm of mpenence, 1898), James Sully {The Human Mind, 2 vols , 1892), 
O. F» Stout {Analytic Psychology, 1896) as Englishmen. Darwin, 
Homanem, and XiXoyd Morgan have treated comparative psychology The 
IHctiomry of Psychology and Philosophy, ed by J. M Baldwin with cobperar 
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tion of British and American writers, will give histoucal material as well as 
definitions (m pi ess) ] 

The Italian philosophy of the nineteenth centuiy has been determined still 
more than the French by political motives, and in the content ot the thoughts 
that have been worked over for these ends, it has been dependent partly upon 
French, partly upon German, philosophy At the beginning the hncyclop®- 
dists’ view of the woild, both m its practical and its theoretical aspects, was 
dominant in men like Gioja (176(1-1820) oi his friend, Romagnosi (1701- 
1835), while as early as Pasquale Galuppi (1771-1840 , Biumo Filonojita huUa 
Gntica delU Conoscenze Umane, 1320 it , Filosojia cMla Volonta, 183i ff ) 
Kantian influences assert themselves, — to he suie, undei the psycliologistic 
form of the Leibniziaii virtual innateness 

At a later peiiod philosophy, which was mainly developed by the clergy, was 
influenced essentially by the political alliance of the Papacy with demoeiatic 
Liberalism, inasniucli as Rationalism wished to unite itself with levealed faith 
The most characteristic repiesentative ot this tendency and the most attractive 
peisonally was Antonio Rosmim-Serbati (17‘)7-lt>jo, N'?i(nu) Baggio bulV On- 
gine delle Idee^ 1830 , Printijni della Bnmsa Monde^ 18 >1 , Posthuni, Ten^rfiay 
1859 tt , Baggio Btonco-Critico sulle Categone e la DialeUita^ 1884) [Eng tr 
of the fiist, Origin oj Ideas, d vols , Loud 188H ; also 2? ’« Philos by 

T Davidson, with int bibhog , etc , Lond 1882 , Psyrholngy, 3 vols , Loud and 
Boston, 1884-1889] Gf on him F X Kraus (D^wisc/ir* iihtnd&c/iflfw, 1890) The 
combination of Platonic, Cartesian, and Scliellingian ideas pioceetls in still 
more pionounced hues to an Outologism, le an a pnon science of Being, 
m Vincenzo Gioberti (1801-1852, Degli Prion Filosoftco di Bosmim, 3842, 
Inti oduzione alia Filosofia,\SA.Qi , Piotologia,\hol Cf B bpaveiita, La 
sofiadi G , 1863) Terenzo Mamiam passed tlnnugh this entire development 
(1800-1883 , Confessiani di un 3£etafisico, 1865) , Luigi Fern (1826-1806), 
Labanca, Bonatelh, and others followed it, though mfluenced also by German 
and French views 

As opponents this tendency found, on the one hand, the rigid Orthodoxisni 
of Ventura (1792-1801), Tapparelli and Lxberatore {Pella Conostenza Intel- 
letnale, 1865), and, on the other hand, politically radical Scepticism, as repre- 
sented by Giuseppe Ferrari (181 1-1 8()6 , La Filosofla delle Bevohizioni, 1851) 
and Antonio Prancki {La Pehgione del 19 Becolo, 1853) Ihe Kantian 
philosophy was intioduced by xVll Testa (1784-1800, Pella Critua della 
Ragione Pura, 1840 f£ ), and more successfully by C Cantoni (born 1840 , cf 
above, p 632), F, Tocco, S Tuibiglio, and otlieis Hegel’s doctrine was intio- 
duced by A Vera (1813-1885), B, Spaventa (1817-1883), and Fr Fioienlmo, 
and Comte’s positivism by Cataneo, Aidigo, and Labriola [Ct for this Italian 
thought the App. m Ueberweg’s Hist Phil , Eng ti , Vol II 401 ff ] 

In Germany (cf J E Erdmann, Histoi'y of Phil [Eng tr. Vol III ] 
§ 331 ff ) the first development was that of the gieat ])hilosophic schools in the 
third and fourth decades of the century Herbart’s following proved the most 
complete in itself and firmest m its adherence In it weie prominent M 
Drobrsch {Beligmispliilosophie, 1840 , Psychologie, 1842, Z>ie moiahsche 
Statistik und die vnenscliliche WiUensfreiheit, 1867), B Zimmermann {^s- 
thetik, Vienna, 1865), L Strumpell {^Hauptpinilte der Metaphgsil, 1840; 
Einleitnnq in die Philosoplue, 1886), T Ziller {Einleitung in die AXlgemmie 
Padagogik, 1866) A special divarication of the school is formed by the 
so-called Volkerpsychologie [Comparative or Folk-Psychology], as opened by 
M Lazarus {Leben der Seele, 1856 f ) and H Stemthal der Bpiach’- 

wissenschaft, L, Einleitung in die Psychologie und JSprackwissenscJia/i, 1871) , 
cL their common programme in Vol I of the Eeilschnft fur Volkerpsychologie 
und Bprachwissenschaft, 

The Hegehan School had rich experience in its own life of the blessing of 
dialectic , it split even in the Thirties upon religious antitheses, The important 
historians of philosophy, Zeller and Prantl, Erdmann and Knno Fischer, 
went their way, not confused by this Betvreen the two parties, with a consid- 
erable degree of independent thinking, stand K Rozenkranz (1806-1879, 
Wissenschaft der logischen Idee, 1858 f ) and Friedrich Theodor Visohex (1807- 
1887 , JEsthetik, 1846-1868 , Auch Miner, 1879) 
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The “right wing” of the Hegelian school, which resisted a pantheistic inter- 
pretation of the master, and emphasised the metaphysical importance of per- 
sonality, atti acted those thinkers who stood m a treei relation to Hegel, and 
maintained Fiohtean and Leibnizian motifs Such were I H Fichte (son of 
the creator of the Wissenschaftslehre^ 1797-1879, BmUage zur Oharactenstilc 
del neueren JPhilosophie, 1829 , Ethil, 1850 ff , Anthropologie, 1856), C Fort- 
lage (1800-1881, System del* Psychologies 1855), Christ Weisse (1801-1866, 
Sf/stem der JEsthetilj 1830 and 1871 , Gmndzuge Her Metaphysiks 1835 , I)as 
philOHophische Pioblem der Gegenmrt, , Philosophie des GhnstenthumSs 
1653 ff ), H Ulnci (1800-1884, Das Qnindpnncip der F/izZo&opMe, 1845 f , 
Gott rind die Natu)\ 1861, Gott und der Menschs 1866), further, E Trahn- 
dorf (1782-1863 , JSsthetils 1827), Mor Carriere (1817-1895 , uEsthetik, 1859, 
3cl ed 1885, Die KunU %m Znsammenhang der Kultwenkoickelungs 5 vols) 
Related to these was, on the one side, R Rothe (1797-1867 , Theologische 
Etiiils 2d ed 1867-1871 , cf on his speculative system, H Holtzmann, 1899), 
who mteiwove many suggestions from the idealistic development into an oiigi- 
nal mysticism, and on the othei side A Trendelenburg, who set the concep- 
tion of “ Motion” in the place of Hegel’s dialectical pnuciple, and thought 
theieby to combat Hegel’s philosophy. Ills meiit, however, lies m the stimulus 
winch he gave to Aiistotelian studies (1802-1872 , Logische Untersuchungens 
1840, Mitim echtt 

To the “ Left” among the Hegelians belong Arnold Huge (1802-1880 , joint 
editor with Echterineyer of the Dalle'* sche Jahrbucheu 1838-1840, and of the 
Deutsche Jahihuchevs 1841 f , colh writings in 10 vols., Mannheim, 1846 ff), 
Ludwig Feuerbach (1804-1872, Gedankem uher Tod und TJnsterhliclikeits 1830, 
Philosophic und Chi iHentlmms 1839 , Wesen des QhristeiithumSj 1841 , Wesen 
del Religions 1845, TheogomCs 1857, Works, 10 vols , Leips 1846 ff ) Cf K 
Grun (L F, Leips 1874), David Fiiedrich Strauss (1808-1874, Das Lehen 
Jesus 1835, Chiistlithe Glauhenslehres 1840 f , Der Alte und der neue GlauhCs 
1872, Works, 12 vols, Berlin, 1876 ff ) Cf A Hausrath, D F Str und die 
Theologie seiner Zeit (Heidelberg, 1876 and 1878) 

From the IMatenalism controversy are to be mentioned K Moleschott 
(^Ki eislanf des LehenSs 1852), Rudolph Wagner {Ueher Wissen und Glauheiis 
1854, Der Kampf urn die Seele, 1857), C Vogt (K ohlerglaube und Wissen- 
achafts 1854 , Vorlesungen nbei den Menscheus 1863), L Buchner {Krajt und 
Staffs 1855) [Force and Mattel ^ Lond] 

Related to tins materialism was the development of the extreme Sensualism 
m the foim m which It was piesented by H Czolbe (1819-1873, Neue Dai- 
stellung des Sensualimuss 1855, Giundzmfe der extensionalen ErkennUiiss- 
theoriCs 1875), and by F Ueberweg (1826-1871), who was originally more 
closely lelated to Beneke (cf A Lange, History of Matenahms II ) In a 
similar xelation stood the so-called Monism which E Haeckel (horn 1834 , 
Natal liche Schopfungsgesehichtes 1868 , Welti athsels 5th ed 1900 cf Loofs, 
Anti-Haeckels 1900, and Fr Paulsen, E H als Fhilosoph Preuss Jahih 
1900) has attempted to develop, and ffnally the socialistic Philosophy of His- 
tory, whose founders are Fi "Engels {Ludwig Feuei bach und dei Ausgang der 
klassisehen deutsihen Philosopliies 1888, Dei Ursprung der Families des Pii- 
vateigenthuma und des StaateSs 1884) and Karl Marac {Das Kapitdls 1867 ff , 
Capital, 1891), cf on Engels and Marx, B Stammler, Wiithschajt und Mechts 
1896 , L Wolfmann, Der histoiische MatenahsmuSs 1900, 

By far the most important among the epigones of the German Philosophy 
was Rudolph Herm Lotze (1817-1881 , Metaphysiks 1841 , Logiks 1842 , Medi- 
mitsehe Psychologies 1842 , Mikrokomuss 1856 ff , System der Philosophies I 
Logiks 1874, II Metaphysiks 1879) [MiciocosmuSsir by Hamilton and Jones, 
Edin and N Y 1885 , Logie and MeiaphysicSs 2 vols each, tr ed by B Bosan- 
quet, Oxford, 1884, also 1888 , OutlineSs ed by G T Ladd, Boston, 1886 ff ], 
Cf 0. Caspar!, H L. in seiner Stellung zur deutsehen Philosophic (1883), 
E V Hartmann, L'^s Philosophic (Berlin, 1888), H Jones, PhtloSs of L , 1895. 

Interesting side phenomena are G T.Fechner (1801-1887 , Nannas 1848, 
Phyaiccd und philo% Atomenlehrcs 1855 , Elcmente der Psychophysiks 1860 , 
Dm Motive des QlaubenSs 1863 , Vorschule der ^sthetiks 1876 , Die Tagesan- 
sieht gpyenuher der Nachtanaichts 1879) and Bug Diihring (born 1833 , Nature 
liehe Dmlektiks 1865 , Werth des Lebenss 1865 , Logxk und Wissenschaftstheories 
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1878) —The following from the Catholic side have taken part m the develop- 
ment of philosophy Fr Hermes (1775-1831 , Einleitu 7 ig in die chvistkatho- 
lische Theologie, 1819), BeniU Bolzano (1781-1848 , Wis^enschamiehre, 
1837), Anton Gunther (1786-1863, Ges Scimften, Vienna, 1881), and Wil- 
helm Rosenkrantz (1824-1874, Wis^enschajt des Wisse 7 is, 1866), 

Philosophic interest m Germany, which was much crippled about the middle 
of the centmy, has strongly revived, owing to the union ot the study of Kant with 
the demands of natural science The formei, called forth by Kuno Fischer’s 
work (1860), evoked a movement which has been characterized in vaiious aspects 
as Neo-Kantiamsm To it belong, as principal membeis, A Lange (1828- 
1875 , History of Materialism^ 1866) and O Liebmann (bom 1840 , Amihisi^ 
der Wi^klichJceit^ 3 Aufl, 1900), In theology it was repiesented by Alb 
BitBchl {llieologieundMetaphysikA^^'i-) [A T Swing, Iheol of A li 1!)01 ] 
Theoretical Physics became Significant for philosophy thiough the work prin- 
cipally of Rob Mayer (^Benieikungen ubei die Kiufie dei unhelebtem Hatur, 
1845, Ueber das meckamsthe ^Equivalent der Waime^ 1850, cl on him A 
Riehl m the Sigwa7 t-Abhnndlungenj 1^00) and II Helmholtz {Physiol ogistfie 
Optik^ 1886, iSen^ations of Tone^ 1875, Thatsa( hen dei y^ahinclimiinq^ 1879) 
Beginning with physiology, Willhelm Wundt (bom 1837) has developed a 
comprehensive system of philosophy Fioin his numeious wiitmgs may be men- 
tioned Qrundzage der physioloqischen Psychologies 1873 f , 4th ed 1893 {Outlines 
of Physiological Psychology^ Eng ti in prep by E Titchenor] , Logiks 1880 f , 
Ethils 1886 [Eng tr by Titchenor, Washburn, and Gulliver] , The Facts of 
the Moral LifCs Ethical Siistemss 1897 , Principles of Morality^ 1901 , System 
der Philosophies 1889, Giundiissdei Psychologies 1897 [Eng tr. by Jndd, Out- 
lines of Psychology s 1897], Vollei psychologies 1900 

The Kantian theory of knowledge was met by Reahsm in J v Kiichmann 
{Philosophic des Wissenss 1804), and by Positivism in C Goring {System dei 
kntischen Philosophies 1874 f ), E Laas {Idealismm unO Positivismuss 18791f ), 
and in part too m A Riebl {Der philosophi^ithe Kiitin^imSs 1876 fi [Eng 
ti ot Part III by A Fairbanks, 1894, Science and Metaphysics]) A similar 
tendency was followed by R Avenarius {Kntik dei reinen Eifahmng, 1888- 
1890, Der menschlicheWelthey riffs 1891) 

As m the fiist-named authors the concepts of natural science were especially 
authoiitative, so on the othei hand the interests of the hi&toucal view ot the 
world have noimative value foi investigators such as Rudolf Eucken {Die Ein- 
heit des GeisteslehenSy 1888 , Dei Kampf urn einen geiHtigen Lebeminhalt, lb96), 
11 Ologau {Abiiss dei philosophischen Grnndwissenschaftens 1880), and W 
Dilthey {Einleitung in die Geisteswibsenschafteiis 1883) 

A mediating standpoint is taken by Christian Sigwart (^Logiks 2d ed 1893 , 
[Eng tr by Helen Dendy, 1895]) 

Two authors who occupy a position m closer relation to general literature 
aie — 

E V Hartmann (born 1842) , who excited geneial attention by his Philosophy 
of the UnconsciouSs 1869 [Eng tr by Coupland, 1884] This was tollowed 
by a long senes of writings, of which the most impoitant aie Das Unbetoiitste 
vom Standpunkt dei Descendenztheones 1872, Phanomenologie des sittJiehen 
Bemusstseinss 1879, Die Beliqion des Geistess 1882 , JEsthetiks 1886 f , Katego- 
nenlehies 1897, Geschichte der Metaphysik, 1900 These works repiesent a 
more and more completely scientific standpoint As representing a popular 
philosophy, in part pessimistic, m pait mystical, may be named as typical, 
Mainlander {Philosophic der Eilosungs 1874 f ) on the one hand, and on the 
other, Duprel {Philosophic der Mystik, 1884 f ) 

Fr Wilh Rietzsche (1844-1900), whose development in its changnig stages 
is characterised by the following selection from his numerous writings, of which 
the complete edition is published in Leipsic, 1896 ff Die Geburtdei Tiagodie 
aus dem Geiste der Musik» 1872 , Unzeitgemasse Betrachtungeus 1873-1876 , 
Menschhches — AllzumenschlicheSf 1876-1880 , Also spiach Zaiathusti Us 1883 f , 
Jenseits von Gut und BosCs 1886 , Zur Genealoqie der Morals 1887 , Gotzendam-- 
merungs 1889 [Eng tr, by A Tille, 1896 ff , Thus spake Zarathustra , Beyond 
Good and Bad ^ Genealogy of il/oraZs] Cf Ah Riehl, Nietzsches Stuttgart, 
2d ed 1897 [P Cams m The Monists IX 572 ft , G, N Dolson in Cornell 
Cont to Phil , III ] 
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§ 44 The Controversy over the Soul 

A characteristic change in the general scientific relations during 
the nineteenth century has been the constantly progressing loosening 
and separation of psychology pom philosophy^ which may now be 
regarded as in principle complete This followed from the rapid 
decline of metaphysical interest and metaphysical production, which 
appeared in Geimany, especially, as a natural reaction from the high 
tension of speculative thought Eobbed thus of a more geneial base 
of support, in its effort to give itself a firm footing as purely empir- 
ical science, psychology had at first but little power of resistance 
against the inroad of the method of natural science, accoiding to 
which it should be treated as a special province of physiology or 
general biology About this question a number of vigorous move- 
ments grouped themselves 

1, At the beginning of the century a brisk interchange of thought 
obtained between the French Ideology and the later developments 
of the English Enlightenment philosophy which had split into asso- 
ciational psychology and the common sense doctrine in this inter- 
change, however, France bore now the leading part Here the 
antithesis which had existed in the French sensualism from the be- 
ginning between Condillac and Bonnet (cf p 458), came out more 
sharply With Destutt de Tracy, and even as yet with Laiomigui^re, 
it does not come to a sharp decision On the other hand, Cabanis is the 
leader of the matenalisUc, line his investigation as to the interconnec- 
tion of the physical and the psychical (moial) nature of man, after con- 
sidering the various influences of age, sex, tempeiament, climate, etc., 
comes to the result that the psychical life is every wheie determined by 
the body and its pihysical relations With the organic functions thus 
leduced solely to mechanical and chemical processes, at least in prin- 
ciple, it seemed that the soul, now superfluous as vital force, had also 
outlived its usefulness as the agent and supporter of consciousness 

In carrying out these thoughts other physicians, for example 
Broussais, gave to materialism a still sharper expression the intel- 
lectual activity is ^^one of the results of the braiu functions. 
Hence men eagerly seized upon the strange hypothesis of phre- 
nology, with which Gall professed to localise at definite places in 
the brain all the particular “ faculties,^’ which empirical psychology 
had provided up to that time It was not merely an interesting 
diversion to hear in public that a more or less vigorous development 
of special psychical powers could be recognised in the skull ; the 

1 Cf. W, Wmdelband, mUr den gegemodnigen Stand dev psychologischen 
Forschung (Leips 1876). 
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thought was connected with this, especially among physicians, that 
now the materiality of the so-called soul-life was discovered, with- 
out doubt In England especially, as is shown by the & access of 
Combers writings, the phrenological superstition called out very 
great interest and promoted a purely physiological psychology, in 
the line of that of Hartley It was John Stuait Mill who first 
brought his countiymen back to Hume’s conception of associational 
psychology Without asking what matter and mind are in them- 
selves, the student should proceed from the fact that the corporeal 
and mental states form two domains of experience, completely inca- 
pable of comparison, and that psychology as the science of the laws of 
mental life must study the facts of the latter in themselves, and may 
not reduce them to the laws of another sphere of existence Alex- 
ander Bam, attaching himself to Mill’s standpoint, developed the 
associational psychology farther His especial contribution was to 
point out the significance of the muscular sensations, in which the 
fundamental facts of the mental life which correspond to spontane- 
ous bodily motion aie to be found This associational psychology 
has thus nothing in common with a materialistic view of the soul , 
nevertheless the mechanism of ideas and impulses is the only prin- 
ciple recognised for the purpose of explaining the mental processes. 

2 The opposition to the materialistic psychology comes much 
more sharply to the fore in those lines of thought which emphasise 
the activity of consciousness as a unity Eollowmg de Tracy’s 
example Laromigui^re^ s Ideology distinguished carefully between 
the “ modifications,” which are the mere consequence of bodily exci- 
tations, and the “ actions ” of the soul, in which the soul proves its 
independent existence, even in perception In the school of Mont- 
pellier they still believed in the “vital force.” Baithez regarded 
this as separate from body and soul, as a something completely 
unknown Bichat distinguished the “animal” from the “organic” 
life by the characteristic of spontaneous “reaction ” This element 
in psychology came to full development through Maine deBwan 
The acute, subtle mind of this philosopher received many suggestions 
from English and German philosophy , with reference to the latter 
his acquaintance with Kant’s and Eichte’s doctimes — though only 
a superficial one — and with the virtualism of Bouterwek, who was 
named with remarkable frequency in Pans, is to be emphasised ' 

1 The lines of communication were here not merely literary (Villers, 
Beg^rando, etc), but m a strong degree personal Of great importance among 
other things was tfie presence of the Schlegels in Pans, especially the lectures 
of Prederiok Schlegel In Pans itself the society of Auteuil, to which also the 
Swiss embassador Stapfer, a promment medium of influence, belonged, was of 
importance. 
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The fundamental fact on which Maine de Biraii bases his theory, 
latei called hptiiiualism, that in the to i?? we immediately experi- 
ence at once our otvii activity and the resistance of the Non~Moi^^ 
(pnmanly our o\mi body) The leflection of personality upon this 
its own activity foiins the staiting-point of all philosophy inner 
expeiienee furnishes the foiin, experience of that which resists fur- 
nishes the inattei From this fundamental fact the conceptions 
foice, substance, cause, unity, identity, fieedom, and necessity are 
developed Thus Maine de Biian builds upon psychology a meta- 
physical system, which fiequently leininds of Descartes and Male- 
bran che, but replaces the cogxto ergo sum, by a volo eigo sum, just 
for this reason he exeits himself especially to fix securely the 
boundary lines between psychology and physiology, and particularly 
to exhibit the conception of ume? expejiexice (sens intime) as the 
clear and self-evident basis of all mental science, of which the self- 
consciousness of the willing and choosing personality appeared to 
him to be the fundamental principle These significant thoughts, 
diiected against the natuialistic one-sidedness of the eighteenth 
century, were supplemented by Maine de Biran for his own faith 
by a mystical turn, which finds the highest form of life in the 
giving up and losing of personality in the love of G-od This sup- 
plementation was made especially toward the close of his life His 
scientific doctrine, on the contraiy, found further points of contact, 
111 pait with the Scottish, and in part with the German philosophy, 
through his friends, such as Ampere, Jouffroy, and Cousin In this 
piocess, much of the original character was lost in consequence of 
the eclectic appropriation of material This was shown externally 
in the fact that his theory, as thus modified, especially in the in- 
structional foim which it leceived thiough Cousin, was freely called 
Spiritualism In fact, the original character of the theory, which 
might better have been called Voluntarism, was changed by the 
intellectualistic additions which Cousin especially brought to it 
from the German philosophy of identity At a later tune, Havais- 
Bon, and in a still more independent fashion, closely related to the 
Kantian criticism, Eenoiwier, sought to hark back from eclecticism 
to Maine de Biran,^ 

3 V oluntansm has been on the whole, perhaps, the most strongly 
marked tendency of the psychology of the nineteenth century It is 
the form in which empirical science has appiopriated Kant^s and 


^ A Similar position is occupied in Italy by Gallupi, Among the “facts of 
consoiousneas” winch he makes the basis of philosophy, he regards the au- 
tonomy of the ethical will as the determining factor, while Bosmini has retamed 
the older mtellectualism. 
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Fichte’s transfer of the standpoint of philosophy fi om the theoretical 
over to the piactical reason In Germany the principal influences on 
this side have been Fichte’s and Schopenhauei’s metaphysics Both 
these authors make the essential nature of man to consist in the will, 
and the colouiing ■which such a point of view gives to the whole the- 
oiy of the world could only be strengthened by the course of German 
history in our centuiy, and by the transfoiination in the popular 
mind which has accompanied it The iinpoitance of the piactical, 
which has been enhanced to the highest degiee, and the repies&ion 
of the theoretical, which is not without its dangeis, have appeared 
moie and more as the characteristic featuies of the age 
This tendency made its appearance in a scientific foiin with 
Benele, who m spite of his dependence in part upon English philos- 
ophy and in part upon Herbart, gave a peculiar turn to his exposi- 
tion of the associational psychology (cf above, p 586) by conceiving 
the elements of the mental life as active piocesses oi impulses 
(T7iehe) He called them “elementaiy faculties” (Uiveimog&i)y 
and maintained that these, oiiginally set into activity by stimuli, 
bring about the apparently substantial unity of the psychical natuie 
by their peisistence as traces {Spwen)y and by their reciprocal adjust- 
ment in connection with the continual production of new foices The 
soul IS accordingly a bundle — not of ideas, as with Hume, but — 
of impulses, foices, and faculties” On the other hand, all real 
significance is denied to the faculties m the older sense of classifica- 
tions of the mental activities (cf above, p 577), To establish this 
doctiine inductively by a methodical elaboration of the facts of inner 
peiception is regarded by Beneke as the only possible presupposition 
for the philosophical disciplines, such as logic, ethics, metaphysics, 
and the philosophy of religion In this procedure he passes on to a 
tlieoiy of the values which belong to stimuli (the so-called “things”), 
on account of the increase or diminution of the impulses 
Fortlage gave metaphysical form to the psychological method and 
theory of Beneke, by incorporating it into Fichte’s Science of Know- 
ledge He, too, conceives of the soul and all things in their relations 
as a system of impulses or forces, and perhaps no one has carried 
through so sharply as he the conception that the source of substantial 
existence is the activity of the will, — an activity which is devoid of 
any substrate ^ He regarded the essential nature of the psychical pro- 
cesses as follows From original functions aiise contents which grow 
into synthetic union, remain, become established, and thus produce 
the forms of psychical reality He thus pointed out once more the way 


1 Cf C Fortlage, Beitrage zur Psychologie (Leips. 1875), p 40 
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by which alone metaphysics can be freed from the schema of mateiial 
processes which are conceived as movements of unchangeable sub- 
stances, such as atoms But, at the same time, there weie m these 
theories suggestions for the thought that the processes of ideation, 
of attention, and of evaluation in judgments, must be regarded as 
functions of the « impulse which issues in question and assent or re- 
jection. In the later development, indeed, the psychological analysis 
of the thinking piocess has penetrated even to the realm of logic, 
and here has often averted attention from the propei problems of 
that science In the last decades especially, psychology as method 
and theory has had a luxurious development similai to that in the 
eighteenth century, and in its degenerate forms it has led to the 
same manifestations of the most superficial popular philosophy 

4 In England, also, the traditional psychological method and 
standpoint remain in control, nor was this dominance essentially 
affected by the transfoiniation which Hamilton gave to the Scottish 
tradition under the influence of German philosophy and particularly 
of Kant He, too, defends the standpoint of innei experience and 
regards it as affording the standard for all philosophical disciplines 
Necessity and nniveisality are to he found only in the simple, imme- 
diately intelligible facts of consciousness which are present in every 
one But m these facts — and to these belong also all individual 
perceptions of the presence of an external thing — it is only the 
finite, in finite relations and conditions, which comes to our knowl- 
edge. It IS in this sense, and without reference to the Kantian con- 
ception of the phenomenal, that human knowledge is regarded by 
Hamilton as limited to experience of the finite Of the Infinite and 
Absolute, ^ e , of God, man has only a moral certainty of faith Sci- 
ence, on the contrary, has no knowledge of this “Unconditioned,’^ 
because it can think only what it first distinguishes from another in 
order then to relate it to another (cf Kant’s conception of synthesis) 
Mansel brought this “ Agnosticism ” into the service of revealed 
theology, making a still stronger and more sceptical employment of 
the Kantian theory of knowledge He shows that religious dogmas 
are absolutely incomprehensible for human reason, and maintains 
that just on this account they are also incapable of attack The 
unknowableness of the “Absolute” or the “Infinite,” as Hamilton 
had taught it, still plays an important rfile in other philosophical 
tendencies in England j e.p. in Herbert Spencer’s system (cf, below', 
§45> 

As set o'ver against psychology, which has to do only ■with the 
facts of consciousness, Hamilton treats logic, esthetics, and ethics, 
which correspond to the three classes of psychical phenomena, as the 
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theory of the laws under which facts stand , yet he does not attain 
complete clearness as to the normative chaiacter of this legislation, 
and so the philosophical disciplines also leinain entangled m the 
method of psychology In working out his system, Hamilton’s 
logical theory became one of the most clearly defined produc- 
tions of formal logic The problem of logic for him is to set foith 
systematically the lelations which exist between concepts, and he 
limits the whole investigation to relations of quantity, going quite 
beyond the pimciple of the Aristotelian analysis (cf above, pp 135 f ) 
Every judgment is to be regarded as an equation, which declaies 
what the relation is between what is comprised in the one concept, 
and what is comprised m the other For example, a judgment of 
suboidination, “the rose is a flower,” must take the form “ All S 
= some P,” “all roses = some floweis ” The peculiaiity of this is 
that the predicate is “ quantified,” wheieas previous logical theory 
has quantified the subject only When all judgments were thus 
reduced to the form of equations, obtaining between the contents of 
two concepts, inferences and conclusions appeared to be operations 
of reckoning, performed with given magnitudes This seemed to 
be the complete carrying thiough of the principle of the termmis- 
tic logic, as it was formulated by Occam (cf above, p 342), Hobbes 
(p 404), and Condillac (p 478) The new analysis or logical cal- 
culus has spread since the time of Hamilton, and become a bioad 
field for the intellectual gymnastics of fruitless subtlety and ingenu- 
ity For it is evident that such a logic proceeds from only a single 
one among the numerous relations which are possible between con- 
cepts and form the object of judgments Moreover, the relation in 
question is one of the least impoitant, the most valuable lelations 
of logical thought are precisely those which fall outside this kind of 
analysis But the mathematical exactness with which this logic has 
seemed to develop its code of rules has enlisted m its behalf a senes 
of vigorous investigators, and that not merely in England They 
have, however, overlooked the fact that the living, actual thought 
of man knows nothing of this whole formal apparatus, so neatly 
elaborated 

S In the debates over these questions in France and England the 
religious or theological intefest m the conception of the substance of 
the ^oul IS naturally always a factor • the same interest stood in the 
foreground in the very violent controversies which led in Germany 
to the dissolution of the Hegelian school They turned essentially 
about the personality of Qod and the immortality of the soul Hegel- 
ianism could not continue as “Prussian state-philosophy” unless it 
maintained the “identity of philosophy with religion.” The am- 
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bigaous mode of expression of the master, who had no diiect interest 
in these questions, enveloped as it was in the dialectical foimalism, 
favouied tins contest as to the orthodoxy of Ins teaching In fact, 
the so-called “ right wing of the school, to which prominent 
theologians like Gabler, Goschel, and Hmiichs belonged, tried to 
keej) this oithodoxy but while it perhaps might lemain doubtful 
how far tlie coming-to-itself of the Idea was to be interpreted as 
the personality of God, it became clear, on the other side, that in the 
system of peipetual Becoming and of the dialectical passing over 
of all foims into one anothei, the finite peisonality could scarcely 
raise a plausible claim to the character of a substance ” and to 
iinmoitality in the religious sense 

This motive forced some philosopheis out of the Hegelian school 
to a theihtic^^ view of the world, which, like that of Marne de Biran, 
had for its centre the conception of with regard to 

finite personalities inclined to the Leibnizian Monadology The 
youngei Fichte termed these mental oi spiritual realities Uipositionen 
[piime-positions] The most important cairymg-out of the thought 
of this group was the philosophical system of Chr Weisse^ in which 
the conception of the possible is iilaced ontologically above that of 
Being, to the end of deriving all Being fiom freedom, as the self- 
production of personality (Fichte) 

In the relation between the possible and the actual, we have here 
repeated the antithesis set up by Leibniz, between the vhiUs ^tei- 
nelles^ and the defmt, and likewise the problems which Kant 

brought together m the conception of the specification of Kature ” 
(cf above, p 566) Within the “ possibilities which cannot be 
thought away, the actual is always ultimately such that it might be 
conceivably otheiwise, ie it is not to be deduced, it must be re- 
garded as given through freedom Law and fact cannot be reduced 
to each other 

Carrying out this view m a more psychological manner, Ulrici 
regarded the self as the piesupposition foi the distingmshing activ- 
ity, with which he identified all consciousness, and out of which he 
developed ins logical, as well as his psychological, theory 

6 The orthodoxy, which at the time of the Bestoration was grow- 
ing in power and pretension, was attacked by the counter-paity with 
the weapons of Hegelianism, and in this contest Huge served as 
leader in i)ublic support of both religious and political liberalism 
How pautheistically and Spinozistically the idealistic system was 
apprehended by this wing is best seen from Feuerbach’s Thoughts on 
Death and Immortality^ where the divine infinitude is praised as the 
ultimate ground of man^s life, and man’s disappearance m the same 
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a& the true immoitahty and blessedness Eroin this ideal pantheism 
Feiieihach then lapidly advanced to the most radical changes of his 
doctiine He felt that the panlogistic system could not explain 
the individual things of Natuie though Hegel had called Nature 
the realm of the accidental or contingent, which is incapable of 
keeping the conception puie This inability, thought Feuerbach, 
inheres rather in the conception which man makes to himself of 
things the general conceptions in which philosophy thinks are no 
doubt incapable of understanding the real nature of the individual 
thing Therefore Feuerbach now inverts the Hegelian system, and 
the result is a nominalistic materialism The actual reality is the 
individual known to the senses , everything universal, everything 
mental or spiiitual, is but an illusion of the individual Mind or 
spirit is “ Nature in its otherness ” In this way" Feuerbach gives 
his purely aiith opological explanation of religion Man regards his 
own generic nature — what he wishes to be himself — as Qod 

This theory of the wish,” is to free humanity from all supersti- 
tion and its evil consequences, after the same fashion as the theory 
of Epicuius (cf above, p 188) The epistemology of this ^^philoso- 
phy of the future” can be only sensualism, its ethics only eudae- 
momsm the impulse to happiness is the principle of morals, and 
the sympathetic participation in the happiness of anothei is the 
fundamental ethical feeling 

After materialism had shown so illustnoiis a metaphysical pedi- 
gree, others employed for its advantage the anthropological mode of 
argument which had been in use in French liteiature since Lainettrie, 
and which seemed to become still stronger thiough the pi ogress of 
physiology Feuerbach had taught man is what he eats (ist tvas er 
isst) ^ And so once more the dependence of the mind upon the body 
was interpreted as a materialising of the psychical activity , thinking 
and willing were to be regarded as secretions of the brain, similar to 
the secretions of other organs A companion for this theory appeared 
in the guise of a purely sensualistic theory of knowledge, as it was 
developed by Czolbe independently of metaphysical assumptions; 
although at a later time Czolhe himself reached a view of the world 
which bordered closely upon materialism For, since he regarded 
knowledge as a copy of the actual, he came ultimately to ascribe to 
ideas themselves spatial extension, and, in general, to regard space 
as the supporter of all attributes, giving it the place of Spinoza’s 
substance 

So the materialistic mode of thought began to spread in Germany 
also, among physicians and natural scientists, and this condition of 
affairs came to light at the convention of natural scientists at Got- 
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tmgen in 1854 The contradiction between the inferences of natural 
science and the “ needs of the heait ” {Gemuth) became the theme of 
a controversy which was coutiimed in writing also, in which Call 
Vogt championed the absolute sovereignty of the mechanical view of 
the world, while Rudolph Waqnei, on the contraiy, professed to gam 
at the bounds of human knowledge the possibility for a faith that 
rescued the soul and its iinnioitality This effort/ which with 
extreme unaptness was termed book-keeping by double entry/^ had 
subsequently its chief effect in creating among natuial scientists who 
saw through the one-sidedness of materialism^ but could not befriend 
the teleology of idealism, a growing inclination toward Kant, into 
whose thing-m-itself they thought the needs of the heart and soul 
might be pei nutted to make their escape When, then, in 1860, 
Kuno Fischei’s brilliant exposition of the critical philosophy ap- 
peared, then began the return to Kant^^ which was afterwards 
destined to degenerate into literary-historical micrology To the 
natural-science teinpei, out of which it arose, Albeit Lange^s Eistory 
of Matenalism gave expression 

Many misunderstandings, to be sure, accompanied this move- 
ment when even great natural scientists like Helmholtz ® confused 
transcendental idealism with Locke’s theory of signs and doctrine 
of piimary and secondary qualities Another misunderstanding 
appeared somewhat later, when a conspicuous school of theology, 
under the leadership of Ritschl, adopted the doctrine of the “ thing- 
in-itself,” m a form analogous to the position of English agnosticism 

The philosophical revival of Kantianism, which has permeated 
the second half of the century, especially since Otto Liebmann’s 
impressive book, Kayit and the Epigones (1865), presents a great 
vaiiety of views, m which we find repeated all shades of the oppos- 
ing interpretations which KanVs theory met at its first appearance 
The empirical and the rationalistic conceptions of knowledge and 
experience have come again into conflict, and their historical, as well 
as their systematic, adjustment has been the ultimate ground of the 
pragmatic necessity which has brought about gradually a return to 
Fichte. To-day there is once more an idealistic metaphysics m 
process of formation, as the chief representative of which we may 
regaxd Rudolf Eucken 


without interest to note the fact that this motif was not far removed 
materialists. Of Cahanis and of Broussais we have expressions, 
^ ^heiT life, which are in this spint, and even of a mystical 

espeoiaJly, The Facts of 
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But in all these forms, this ll^Teo-Kantian movement, with its 
earnest woik upon the pioblem of knowledge, hab had the result of 
rendering the superficial metaphysics of mateiialism evidently inad- 
equate and impossible, and hence has led to its i ejection Even 
where Kant^s doctnue was given an entiiely einpiucal, and indeed 
positivistic turn, or even m the fantastic reasonings of so-called 
solipsism,” the thought of regarding consciousness as an accessory 
function of matter was rejected as an absurdity Bather we find 
the opposite one-sided view that piimary reality is to be asciibed 
only to inner peiception, in contiast with outei perception 

Materialism was thus overcome in science, it lives in populai expo- 
sitions, such as Buchner’s “ Force and Matter ” {Kraft und Stqff), or 
in the more refined form of Strauss’s “Old and Mew Faith” ^ {Alter 
undneuer Olauhe), xt lives on also as theory of life in just those 
circles w^hich love to enjoy the “results of science” from the most 
agreeable hand. For this superficial culture, materialism has found 
its characteristic exposition in Haeckel’s works and his so-called 
“ monism ” 

For psychology as science, however, it became necessary to re- 
nounce the conception of a soul-substance for the basis as well as 
for the goal of its investigation, and as a science of the laws of the 
psychical life to build only upon inner or outer experience So we 
came by our “ psychology without a soul,” which is free from all 
metaphysical assumptions — or means to be 

7 A deeper reconciliation of the above antitheses was given by 
Lotze from the fundamental thoughts of Geiman idealism The 
vital and formative activity which constitutes the spiritual essence 
of all this real world has as its end, the good The mechanism 
of nature is the regular form in which this activity works in the 
realisation of its end Natural science has doubtless no other prin- 
ciple than that of the mechanical, causal connection, and "this principle 
is held to apply to organisms also ; but the beginnings of metaphysics, 
like those of logic, he only in ethics. In carrying out this teleological 
idedlisrn, motifs from all the great systems of German philosophy 
accord to a new, hai'momous work, every individual real entity has 
its essential nature only in the living relations in which it stands to 
other real entities j and these relations which constitute the con- 
nected whole of the universe are possible only if all that is, is 
grounded as a partial reality in a substantial unity, and if thus all 


1 The evidence of descent from the Hegelian dialectic is seen also in this, the 
most ingenious form which materialism can find, — L Knapp’s Becht^hiloso- 
phie ( 1867 ) might perhaps be classed with it,— for all higher forms of mental 
life are treated as the striving of nature to go beyond herself. 
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that takes place between individuals is to be apprehended as pur- 
poseful leali&ation of a common life goal By the poweiful uni- 
versality with which he masteied the iiiateiial of facts and the foims 
of scientific elaboration in all the special disciplines Lotze was 
specially fitted to cany out fully this fundamental metaphysical 
thought, and lu this lespect, also, his personality as well as what he 
taught, joins woitluly on to the preceding epoch His own attitude 
IS best characteiised by its conception of knowledge as a vital and 
purposive interaction between the soul and the other substances ” 
The ^^leaction” of the soul is combined with the excitation which 
proceeds from things ” On the one side, the soul develops its own 
nature in the forms of perception, and in the general truths which 
come to consciousness with immediate clearness and evidence on the 
occasion of the stimulus from things, on the other hand, the partici- 
pation of the subject makes the world of ideas a phenomenal appear- 
ance But this appearance oi phenomenal manifestation, as the 
purposive inner life, is by no means mere illusion It is rather a 
lealm of worths or values, in which the good is realising itself The 
coming to actual reality of tins world of consciousness is the most 
impoitant result of the interaction of substances It is the ulti- 
mate and truest meaning of the world-process From these funda- 
mental thoughts, Lotze, in his Logic, has conceived the senes of 
forms of thought as a systematic whole, which develops out of the 
pioblems or tasks of thinking In Ins Metaphysics, he has developed 
and defined hib view of the woild with fineness and acuteness in his 
treatment of conceptions, and with most caieful consideiation in all 
directions. The view is that of teleological idealism The third 
part of the system, the ethics, has unfortunately not been completed 
in tins more iigorous form As a substitute, we have the convic- 
tions of the philosopher and liis mature comprehension of life and 
history presented in the fine and thoughtful expositions of the 
Microcosmus 

8 Another way of escape from the difficulties of the natural- 
science treatment of the psychical life was chosen by Fechner He 
would, look upon body and soul as the modes of phenomenal mani- 
festation — completely separated and different in kind, but m constant 
■correspondence with each othei — of one and the same unknown 
reality ; and follows out this thought in the direction, that every 
physical connection has a mental series or system of connections 
corresponding to it, although the latter are known through percep- 
tion only m the case of our own selves. As the sensations which 
correspond to the excitation of particular parts of the nervous sys- 
tem, present themselves as surface waves in the total wave of our 
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individual consciou&ness, so we may conceive that the consciousness 
of a single person is m turn but the surface wave of a moie geneial 
consciousness, — say that of the planetary mind and if we continue 
this line, we come ultimately to the assumption of a imwenal total- 
consciousness in God, to which the univeisal causal connection of the 
atoms corresponds Moreover, accoiding to Fechnei, the connection 
of inner and outer expeiience in our consciousness makes it possible 
to investigate the laws of this coriespondence The science of this 
is psych o-phyvcs It is the first problem ot this science to find out 
methods foi memui ing psychical quantities, in ordei to obtain laws 
that may be foiniulated mathematically Fechner bungs foiwaid 
principally the method of pist peiceptihle dijfe? which defines 
as the unit of mass the smallest difterence that is still peiceptihle 
between intensities of sensation, and assumes this to be equal 
everywhere and in all cases 

On the basis of this assumption, which to be sure is quite arbi- 
tT'ary, it seemed possible to give a mathematical formulation to the 
so-called Weber-Fechnei law ” This was stated as follows The 
intensities of different sensations are to each other as the logarithms 
of the intensities of their stimuli The hope was thus awakened 
by Fechnei that through the indirect measurement of psychical 
magnitudes a mathematical statement could be given hy scientific 
methods for the psycho-physical, peihaps even for the xisychological 
laws, and in spite of the numeious and serious ob]ections which it 
encounteied, this hope has had great success in piomotmg experi- 
mental study dining the past decades in many laboratories estab- 
lished for this purpose Yet it cannot be said that the outcome foi 
a new and deeper comprehension of the mental life has kept pace 
with the activity of experimentation ^ 

The revival of the Spinozistic paiallelism has likewise met greater 
and greater difficulties With Fechner it w^as dogmatically intended 
since he claimed complete metaphysical leality foi the contents of 
sense-peiception He called this view the “day view,” and set it 
over against the “ night view ” of the phenomenalism which is found 
m natuial science and philosophy Others, on the contrary, con- 
ceived the parallelism in a more critical fashion, assuming that 
mind and body, with all their states and activities, aie only the 
different manifestations of one and the same leal unity But as 
a result of the vigorous discussions which this question has awak- 


1 With reference to controversies upon these points, it is simplest to refer to 
Fechner hmiselt, Rpmsion der HaiiptpnnKte der Fsychophysik (Leips 1882) 
In addition we may refer especially to H Munsterberg, Ueber Aufgaben und 
Methoden der Psychologic (Leips 1891) IPsychologie, 1900]. 
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ened,^ it has become increasingly evident that such a parallelism is 
untenable in any form 

This IS seen in the case of the investigator who has been most 
active in the extension of psycho-physical study, Wilhelm Whindt 
He has gone on in the development of his thought from a “ Physio- 
logical Psychology ” to a System of Philosophy This latter 
vvoik legards the woild as an intei connected "whole of active indi- 
viduahties which are to be conceived in terms of will W undt employs 
in his metaphysics the conception of activity without a substiate, 
which we have met in Fichte and Fortlage, and limits the applica- 
tion of the conception of substance to the theories of natural science 
The interaction between the activities of these wills produces in 
oiganic beings higher unities of will, and at the same time, various 
stages of central consciousness, but the idea of an absolute world- 
will and world-consciousness, winch arises from these premises in 
accordance with a regulative principle of our thought, lies beyond 
the bounds of the capacity of human knowledge 

9 Toliuitarism has thus giown stronger and stronger, especially 
in Its more geneial inteipretation, and has combated the mtel- 
lectualism which was regarded as a typical feature m the most 
brilliant period of German neo-humanism As a lesult of this con- 
flict we find emerging the same problem as to the relative primacy 
of the will or the intellect which occupied so vigorously the dia- 
lectical acuteness of the scholastics (cf above, § 26) That this 
problem actually arose from the antagonistic development within 
the system of idealism was seen most cleaily by Edumd von Hart- 
mann His Philosophy of the XJnconscious pioceeds from a 
synthesis of Hegel, on the one hand, with Schopenhauer and the 
later thought of Schell mg, on the other Its purpose was to bung 
together once more the rational and irrational lines of idealism 
Hartmann attempts by this means to ascribe to the one World-Spirit 
both will a7id idea (the logical element), as coordinated and inter- 
related attributes In calling the absolute spirit the Unconscious,^^ 
Hartmann attributes to the concept of consciousness an ambiguity 
hke that which Schopenhauer ascribed to the will , for the activities 
of the Unconscious are functions of will and ideation vrhich are 
indeed not given m any empirical consciousness, but yet presuppose 
some other consciousness if we are to think of them at all This 


thft literature on the question is given byE Basse m 
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kiglier consciousness, winch, is called Unconscious, and is to form the 
common ground of life in all conscious individuals, Hartmann seeks 
to exhibit as the active essence in all processes of the natural and 
psychical life, it takes the j)lace of Schopenhauer’s and Schelhng’s 
Will in Hature, and likewise of the vital force of former physi- 
ology and the Entelechies ” of the System of Development The 
Unconscious unfolds itself above all in the teleological inter-rela- 
tions of organic life In this respect Haitmann has controverted 
materialism very efficiently, since his theory everywhere points to 
the unitary mental or spiritual ground of things To this end he 
employed a wealth of knowledge in the fields of natural science, 
and that too in the most fortunate manner, although it was an illu- 
sion to suppose that he was winning his speculative results by the 
inductive methods of natural science ” At all events, the interest 
which he borrowed fioin the natural sciences in combination with 
an attractive and sometimes brilliant exposition, contributed much 
to the extraordinary, though transient, success of the “ Philosophy 
of the Unconscious ” , its greatest attractiveness lay in the treatment 
of pessimism (cf below, § 40), and along this line it was followed 
by a tram bf popular iihilosopliical literatuie which was for the 
most part of very inferior quality 
Hartmann himself made extensive historical studies, and with 
their aid extended his fundamental metaphysical thoughts to the 
fields of ethics, aesthetics, and philosophy of religion , then he pro- 
ceeded to work out a rigoious dialectic system in his Theonj of the 
Categories This is the most systematic woik of a constructive char- 
acter in the field of abstract concepts which has appeared during 
the last decades in Germany, — a work which has been supplemented 
by a histoiical and ciitical basis in his History of Metaphysics^ 

The Theo'iy of the Categones, which is no doubt Hartmann’s main 
work from a scientific standpoint, seeks to gam a common formal 
basis for the disciplines of philosophy by tracing all the relating 
principles employed by the intellect, whether in perception or in 
reflection, through the subjective ideal field of the theory of knowl- 
edge, the objective real field of the philosophy of nature, and the 
metaphysical realm In the fineness of its dialectical references, 
and m the wealth of interesting outlooks upon the fields of reality, 
it presents a nniq[ue counterpart to Hegel’s Logic As Hegel devel- 
oped dialectically the whole process m which the Idea changes over 
mto Nature, in which the concept leaves itself and becomes other,” 
so Hartmann shows, in the case of every category, the transforma- 


1 Geschichte der Metaphymk (2 parts, Leips. 1899-1900) 
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tion winch the logical ” experiences by its relation to the non- 
logical” element of leality, which aiises from the Will Here, too, 
the world appears as divided within itself, as the conflict of Reason 
against will 

§ 45 Nature and History 

The dualism of the Kantian Welto/tischauung is reflected in the 
science of the nineteenth centuiy by the peculiar tension in the rela- 
tion between science of Nature and science of mind. At no earhei 
time has this antithesis been so cm rent as respects both material 
and methods, as m ours, and fiom this circumstance a number of 
promising new shiftings have arisen If from the domain of mental 
science we take, as has been shown, the contested province of psychol 
ogy, we then have remaining ovei against ^^Katme,” what coi re- 
sponds still more to Kantian thought — the social life and its historical 
development in its full extent in all directions The thinking of 
natural science, pressing foiward m its vigorous career of annex- 
ation, from the natuie of the ease easily found points in the social 
phenomena as it had previously found in the psychological, where it 
might set the levels of its mode of consideration, so that a struggle 
became necessaiy upon this field, similar to that which had taken 
place on account of the soul , and thus the earlier antithesis culmi- 
nated 111 that between nafuml science and liistoiical science 

1 The first form iii which the struggle between the natural science 
and the historical Welta>nschmiin(j was fought out, was the successful 
opposing of the Revolution Philosojihy by the Ftench Tiaditionalmn 
After St Mai tin and de Maistre had set forth the Revolution as the 
judgment of God upon unbelieving mankind, de Bondd proceeded to 
oppose to the social theoiies of the eighteenth centuiy, which he too 
held responsible for the horrors of the Reign of Terror, the theory of 
the cleiical-legitiixiist Restoration Unschooled in abstract thought, 
a dilettante, especially in his predilection for etymology, he was in- 
fluential by the warmth of his iiresentation and by the weight of the 
principle which he defended It was the mistake of the Enlighten- 
ment, he taught, to suppose that the reason could from its own re- 
sources find out truth and organise society, and to leave to the liking 
of individuals the shaping of their social life But in truth all intellec- 
tual and spiritual life of man is a product of historical tradition Ror 
it is rooted in language. Language, however (and just here Condil- 
lacjsm IS most vigorously opposed), was given man by God as the first 
revelation; the divine is the source of all truth. Human 

knowledge is always only a participating in this truth ; it grows out 
of conscience, in which we make that which holds universally, our 
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own But the bearei of the tradition of the divine word ib the 
Church her teaching is the God-given, unioeibcd reason, piopagated 
on thiough the centuiies as the gieat tree on which all the geiiiiiiie 
fiuits of human knowledge iipen And theiefore this revelation is 
the only possible foundation of society The airogance of the indi- 
viduals who have lebelled against this has found its expiation in the 
dissolution of society, and it is now in point to build society once 
moie upon the eternal basis this was also the thought which held 
loosely together the obscure and stiange fancies of Ballanche 

2 The philosophical factoi in this chuich-political theory was, 
that the generic reason realising itself in the histoiical development 
of society was recognised as the giound of the intellectual and spir- 
itual life of individuals if the theological views were distracted 
from this Traditionalism, the leader found himself haid by HegeVs 
conception of the Objective Spii it Hence it was extremely humoi- 
ous when Victor Consm, while adopting Geiman philosophy on just 
this side, to a ceitain extent took from the Ultra-montanes the cream 
of their milk Eclecticism also taught a universal reason, and was 
not disinclined to see in it something similar to the Scottish “ com- 
mon sense,” to which, however, it still did not deny a metaphysical 
basis, fashioned accoiding to Schelling and Hegel When, there- 
fore, Lamennais, who at the beginning had been a traditionalist and 
had then jiassed through the school of the German philosophy, treated 
the doctrine of Ideas in his JEJsquisse dhive Philosophies he could fully 
retain the above theory of the conscience, so fai as its real content 
was concerned 

Quite another foiin was assumed by the doctrine of Objective 
Spiiit, where it was apprehended purely psychologically and empiri- 
cally In the mental life of the individual, numerous processes go 
on, which rest solely upon the fact that the individual never exists 
at all except as member of a psychical interconnected -whole This 
interacting and overreaching life, into which each one grows, and 
by virtue of which he is what he is, evinces itself not by conformity 
to natural lai\s, as do the general foiins of the psychical processes 
it is rather of a historical chaiaoter, and the general mind which lies 
at the basis of individual life expresses itself objectively in language, 
in customs and morals, and in public institutions Individual psy- 
chology must be bioadened to a social psychology by a study of these 
This principle has been piopounded by Lazarus and Steiiithal, and 
the eminently historical chaiaoter which this must have when car- 
ried out they have indicated by the otherwise less fortunate name 
of Vbllcerpsychologie [Folk or Comparative Psychology] 

3 One must take into account the fundamental social thought of 
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Traditionalism to understand the religions colouring which is char- 
acteristic of French socialism since St Simon, in contrast with the 
social-political tlieones of the last century St Simonas theory, 
however, stands not only under the jiiessuie of the religious zeal 
winch was growing to become a new social and political power, but 
also in lively lelations to German philosophy, and indeed to its 
dialectic All this passed ovei to his disciple, Auguste Comte, 
whose thought passed thiough an extremely peculiar course of 
development 

He aims at nothing more or less than a complete reform of human 
society Pie, too, regards it as an evident conclusion that with the 
Revolution, the Enlightenment, which was its cause, has become 
bankrupt Like the Traditionalists, he fixes the responsibility for 
this upon the independence of individuals, upon free investigation 
and autonomy in the conduct of life Erom these follow anarchy 
of opinions and anarchy of public life The salvation of society is 
to be sought only ni the dominance of scientific knowledge We 
must find once more, and along securer lines, that subordination of 
all the activities of life beneath a universally valid principle which 
was approximately attained in the grand but prematuxe catholic sys- 
tem of the Middle Ages. In place of theology we must set positive 
science, which tolerates freedom of faith as little as theology toler- 
ated It in the Middle Ages. This Romantic element determined 
Comte’s theory throughout It is shown not only in his philosophy 
of history by his enthusiastic portrayal of the mediaeval system of 
society, not only in his projected ^^Eeligion of Humanity ” and its 
cultus, but above all in his demand for a concurrent spiiitual and 
secular authority for the new social order The new form of the 
social order was to proceed from the creative activity of the pouwvr 
spirituel, and Comte made fantastic attempts toward this by estab- 
lishing his Western Committee ” As he thought of himself as the 
chairman of this committee, so he trusted to himself the establish- 
ment of the new teaching But the positive philosophy on which 
the new social order was to arise was nothing othei than the ordered 
system of the positive sciences. 

Comte’s projected positive system of the sciences first of all pushes 
Hume’s and Condillac’s conception to the farthest point. Hot only 
IS human knowledge assigned for its province to the reciprocal rela- 
tions of phenomena, hut there is nothing absolute whatever, that 
might he unknown, as it were, at the basis of phenomena The only 
absolute principle is, that aU is relative To talk of first causes or 
ultimate ends of things has no rational sense But this relativism 
<or, it has later been termed, eorrelativism”) is forfeited at once 
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to tlie miiversalistic claim of the thinking of mathematical natural 
science, 'when science is assigned the task of ex]Dlaming all these 
lelations from the point of view that in addition to individual facts 
we must discover and establish also the older of these facts as they 
repeat themselves in time and space This ordei we may call ^'gen- 
eral fact,” but nothing more Thus positivism seeks by-laws” — 
this IS Comte^s usual name for general facts — not to explain the 
particular facts, but only to establish their recunence Fioin this 
IS supposed to come foresight for the future, as the practical outcome 
of science, — savoii pour pr^voir, — although such foiesight is quite 
unintelligible and unjustifiable under his presuppositions This con- 
ception of Oomte’s has found assent not only with philosophers like 
0 Goung, who appropriated it especially for his theory of causality, 
but also to some degree among natural scientists, iiaiticularly with 
the lepiesentatives of mechanics, such as Kuchhqff ^nd Mach Their 
tendency is to exclude the conception of efficient agency from the 
scientific theory of nature, and to reach the elimination of “ force ” 
on the basis of a mere description ” or discovery of the most ade- 
quate image” This has been attempted by H Hertz in Ins Piiitr 
ciples of Mechanics Similar thoughts have been spun out into the 
unspeakably tedious terminologies of Ins by 

Richaid Avenanus^ who has employed the generalisations of an ab- 
stract dialectic, and seeks to demonstiate all philosophical conceptions 
of the world to be needless variations of one original woild-concep- 
tion. of pure experience, which is to be once more restored 

4 Phenomena, according to Comte, both individual and general, 
are in part simple, m part more oi less complicated Knowledge of 
the simpler must precede that of the more complex Foi this reason 
he arranges the sciences m a hierarchy which proceeds step by step 
from the simple to the complex Mathematics is followed by 
astronomy, then by physics, chemistry, biology which includes 
psychology, and finally by sociology ” This relation, nevertheless, 
IS not to he conceived as if eveiy following discipline was supposed 
to be deduced from the pieceding discipline or disciplines; it 
merely presupposes these in the sense that their more complicated 
facts include within themselves the more elementary facts; the 
completely new facts add their own peculiar combination and nature 
to those more elementary facts. So, for example, biology presupposes 
physical and chemical processes, but the fact of life is something 
completely new, and incapable of deduction from these processes , 
it IS a fact which must be verified by biological observation Such, 
too, is the relation of sociology to the five preceding disciplines, 
Folio wmg this principle Comte’s social statics declines with charac^ 
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tenstic emphasis to derive sociality from the individual, as was done 
in the Enlightenment philosophy The social nature is an original 
fact, and the first social phenomenon is the family Still more inde- 
pendent is his social dynamics, whieli without psychological explana- 
tion sets itself the task of discovering the natmal law of the history 
of society Comte finds this in the principle of the three stages, which 
society necessaiily passes through (an apei gu, which had been antici- 
pated by d^Alembert and Turgot as well as by Hegel and Cousin) 
Intellectually, man passes out of the theological phase, through the 
metaphysical, over into the i^ositive In the first he explains phe- 
nomena by supernatural poweis and beings thought m anthropo- 
morphic guise, in the second by general concepts [c g force, etc ] 
which he constructs as the essence working behind phenomena, in 
the positive stage he comprehends the particular only by the actually 
demonstrable conditions, fioni which it follows according to a law 
verifiable experimentally To this universal law of the mental life 
are subject all special processes into which the same divides, and 
likewise the movement of human histoi^y as a whole Moreover, the 
intellectual process is accompanied by a coriesponding couise of 
development in the external organisation of society, which passes 
out of the priestly, warlike condition, through the rule of the jurists 
(legistes), to the industrial ” stage 

The very circumstantial philosophy of history which Comte heie 
carries out, interesting in paiticular points, but on the whole com- 
pletely arbitrary and often distorted by ignorance and prejudice, is 
to be estimated solely as a construction undertaken for his ref orma- 
toiy purpose The victory of the positive view of the world, and at 
the same time of the industrial order of life, is the goal of the his- 
toiical development of European peoples At this goal ^^the great 
Thought, VIZ, positive philosophy, will be wedded wuth the great 
Power, the proletariate ” ^ 

But as if the law of the circuit of the three phases was to be first 
verified in the case of its author, Comte m the last subjective 
period of his thinking fell back into the theological stage, making 
mankind as GrandrUre the object of a religious veneration or wor- 
ship, as whose high priest he imitated the whole apparatus of worship 
of the saints, with a positivist remodelling Among these phantastic 
products of the imagination the history of philosophy can at most 
consider only the motive which guided Comte in his later course 
He best set this forth in the Oeuerctl Vieio of Positivism, which is 


f Cf. on Comte, among recent works, Tsohitscherin, JPhilosophiscne Por 
nchungen^ tr, from the Russian (Heidelberg, 1899) 
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reprinted in the first volume of the Positive Polity This shows him 
turning aside from the outspoken individualism which had shown 
itself ill his eailiei conviction that positive science as such would be 
sufficient to bung about the reform of society. He has now seen 
that the positive philosophy may indeed teach how the new oider of 
things IS to appear, but that the work of bringing about this new 
01 del can be achieved only by the “ affective piinciple” — ‘(h.Q feeling. 
Whereas he had formerly taught that the specifically human, as 
it develops m history, is to be sought in the predominance of the in- 
telligence over the feelings, it is from the predoirunance of the 
heart over the intellect that he now expects the fulfilment of his 
hopes which he formulates as V amour pour pi mc^pe, Voi di e pow hasey 
le pi ogi^s pour hut ^ And since Gall has shown that the preeminence 
of heart over intellect is a fundamental characteiistio of the biain of 
woman, Comte bases on this his worship of woman, which be would 
make an essential constituent in the religion of humanity He who 
had begun with the proud announcement of a positivist papacy ended 
with an appeal to the p^ioletanate and the emancipation of woman 
5 It IS in accord with the practical, i e political, ends which 
Comte followed, that in history also general facts or laws appealed 
to him more important than particular facts He believed that in 
the realm of history a foiesight {pi^voyance) should guide and 
diiect action Eut apart fiom this theory and in spite of the oiie- 
sidedness of his education along the lines of mathematics and natu- 
lal science, Comte was yet sufficiently bioad-iiiiiided to understand 
and to preserve the distinctive chaiacter of the diffeient disciplines, 
and as he had already attempted to secure for biology its own dis- 
tinctive methods, he expressly claimed for his sociology the his- 
torical method In the biological field the series of successive 
phenomena in a race of animals is only an external evolution which 
does not alter or concern the permanent charactei of the race (hence, 
Comte was throughout an opponent of Lamarck’s theory) In 
sociology we have to do with an actual transfoimation of the human 
race This has been brought about through the changing vicissi- 
tudes of generations and the persisting cumulation of definite life 
processes which has been made possible thereby The historical 
method is to return to general facts, and thus observation is to be 
guided by theory, so that historical investigation will yield only a 
construction based upon a philosophy of history It was thus per- 
haps not quite in Comte’s meaning, but nevertheless it was a con- 
sequence of his teaching, when the effort was made here and there 


i “ Love for the pnnciple, order for the basis, progress for the end 
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to raise history to the plane of a natural science John Stuart Mill 
called attention to this in his methodology Schopenhauer had 
denied to history the chaiacter of a science on the ground that it 
teaches only the particular and nothing of the universal. This 
defect seemed now to be remedied in that the effort was made to 
press forward beyond the description of particular events to the 
general facts The most impressive attempt of this soit was made 
by Comte’s English disciple, Thomas Buckle In his History of 
Cmhsation in England (1857), Buckle defined the task of historical 
science as that of seeking the natural laws of the life of a people 
For this purpose Buckle found in those slow changes of the social 
conditions which are recorded in the statistical tables, much more 
usable and exact material than in the recital of particular events to 
which the old chiomcle forms of historical writing had been limited 

Here the propei sense of the antithesis is disclosed on the one 
hand the life of the masses with the changes taking place conform- 
ably to general law — on the other hand the independent value of 
that which presents itself but once, and is determined within itself 
In this lespect the essence of the historical view of the world has 
been by no one so deeply apprehended, and so forcibly and warmly 
presented, as by Carlyle, who worked himself free from the phi- 
losophy of enlightenment by the assistance of the German idealism, 
and laboured uiiweanedly for the recognition of the archetypal and 
creative personalities of history, — for the comprehension and ven- 
eration of “ heroes ” 

In these two extremes are seen anew the great antitheses in the 
conception of the world which were already prevalent m the Renais- 
sance, but which had not at that time attained so clear and methodi- 
cal an expiession We distinguished m that period a historical 
century, and a century of natural science, in the sense that the new 
investigation of nature emerged from the conflict of traditions as 
the most valuable outcome (cf Part I Y ) From the victory of the 
methods and conceptions of natural science resulted the great meta- 
physical systems, and as their sequence the unhistorical mode of 
thought characteristic of the Enlightenment In opposition to this 
the German philosophy set its historical view of the world It is to 
be noted that the almost complete counteipart of this antithesis is 
found in the psychological realm in the antithesis between Intelleo- 
tualism and Voluntarism On this account the attempt which has 
been made during the last decade to introduce the so-called scien- 
tific^ method into history^ is not in accord with the development of 

i {:^atumissemQMftliQU In English the term << science’^ is so commonly 
used as the equivalent of natural science’’ that the confusion objected to in 
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psychology during our century It is indeed not the great histo- 
rians who have fallen victims to this mistake, but here and there 
some who have eithei been too weak to stand against the watch- 
words of the day, oi have made use of them foi popular effect In 
this so-called scientific^ treatment of historical structures or pro- 
cesses the misuse of comparisons and analogies is especially unde- 
sirable — as if it were a genuine insight to call society an organism , ® 
01 as if the effect of one people upon another could be designated as 
endosmose and exosmose ’ 

The introduction of natural-science modes of thought into history 
has not been limited to this postulate of method which seeks to as- 
certain the laws of the histoiical process, it has also had an influ- 
ence upon the contents. At the time when Eeuerbach’s Mateiiahsm, 
which was a degenerate product of the Hegelian dialectic (of above, 
§ 44, 6), was yet in its vigoui, Marx and Engels created socialism's 
materialistic philosoj>liy of history^ in which motives from Hegel and 
from Comte cross in peouliai manner The meaning of history they 
too find in tjie processes of social life ” This collective life, how- 
ever, IS essentially of an economic nature The determining foices 
in all social conditions are the economic relations , they form the 
ultimate motives for all activities Their change and then develop- 
ment are the only conditioning forces for public life and politics, and 
likewise for science and religion All the different activities of 
civilisation are thus only offshoots of the economic life, and all 
histoiy should be economic history 

6 If history has had to defend its autonomy against the destruction 
of the boundary lines which delimit it from the sciences, the natiual 
science of the nineteenth centuiy has conversely contamed an emi- 
nently historical factor which has attained a commanding influence, viz 
the evolutionary motive In fact we find the natural science of to-day 
in its general theories, as well as m its particular investigations, de- 
termined by two great principles which apparently stand in opposition 
to each other, but which m truth reciprocally supplement each other, 
VIZ the principle of the conservation of energy and that of evolution. 

The former has been found by Eobert Mayer, J oule, and Helm- 
holtz to be the only form in which the axiom of causality can be used 
by the physical theory of to-day. The epistemological postulate that 
there is nothing new m nature, but that every following phenomenon 


the text is all the more likely to occur. Of course the author is objecting not to 
scientific methods, hut to the assumption that the scientific method for natural 
science is the proper scientific method for history.] 

2 [But cf on this, Kant, Critique of Judgment^ § 66. Cf also Lapie in Pov 
de Met et de la Morale, May, 1896 "| 
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IS only a transformation of that which piecedes, was formulated bj 
Descartes as the law of the Conservation of Motion (cf above, p 411), 
by Leibniz as the law of Gonseivation of Force (p 421), by Kant as 
that of the Conservation of Substance (pp 545 f ) The diseoveiy of 
the mechanical equivalent of heat, and the distinction between the 
concepts of kinetic and potential energy, made possible the formula^ 
tion that the sum of energy in nature is quantitatively unchangeable, 
and only qualitatively changeable, and that in eveiy material system 
which IS regarded as complete or closed within itself, the spatial 
distribution and direction of the kinetic and potential energy at any 
time IS absolutely determined by the law 3 ust stated It is not to be 
overlooked that in this statement the exclusion of other than mate- 
rial forces from the explanation of nature is made still more sharply 
than with Descartes , on the other hand, however, signs are already 
multiplying that a return to the dynamic conception of matter has 
been thereby introduced, such a conception as was demanded by 
Leibniz, Kant, and Sohelling (of above, § 38, T) 

7 The principle of evolution had many lines of preparation in 
modern thought In philosophic form it had been projected by 
Leibniz and Schelling, although as a relation between concepts, and 
not as a process taking place in time (so with Aristotle , of § 13) , 
and among Schellmg’s disciples it was Oken who began to regard the 
ascending of classes and species in the realm of organic life as a pro- 
cess in time. With the aid of comparative morphology, to winch 
also Goethe’s studies had contributed, Oken dared that adventure ” 
in the archaeology of nature ” of which Kant had spoken (p 565) 
All organisms are regarded as variously formed protoplasm {Ur- 
schkim)i and the higher have proceeded from the lower by an 
increasing multiplication of protoplasmic vesicles At the same time 
(1809), m his PhilosopJm Zoologique^ Laniaick gave the first system- 
atic exposition of the theory of descent He explained the relation- 
ship of oigamsms by descent fiom a common original form, and their 
differences, in part by the direct effect of environment, and in part 
by the indirect effect of environment which operates by calling for 
a greater use of some organs and a less use of others. This use 
modifies structures, and the modifications in structure are inherited. 
The variations m species which become stable were thus explained 
by the alternating influences* of heredity and adaptation. To these 
factors of explanation Charles Darwin added the decisive factor of 
natural selection. Organisms tend to increase at a far higher rate 
than the available means of nutrition Hence the struggle for exist* 
ence. Those plants or animals which vary in a direction that favours 
them in this struggle will survive 
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The presuppositions of the theoiy, theiefore, are the two princi- 
ples of heredity and variability, an additional element was the 
assumption of great periods of time for the accumulation of indefi- 
nitely small deviations, an assumption which was made possible by 
contempoianeous geological investigations 
This biological hypothesis at once gained more general signifi- 
cance in that it promised a purely mechanical explanation of the 
adaptations or purposive elements which constitute the pioblems of 
organic life, and it was believed that thereby the necessity of the 
progress of nature to highei and higher forms had been understood. 
The puiposive ” had been mechanically explained m the sense of 
that which is capable of survival — that is, of that which can main- 
tain and propagate itself — and it was supposed that the same 
explanation could be applied to everything else which appears pur- 
posive in other relations, especially to that which is purposive in a 
normative respect So the theory of selection following Darwin’s 
own suggestions was very soon applied on many sides to psychology, 
sociology, ethics, and history, and was pressed by zealous adherents 
as the only scientific method Few were clear on the point that 
natw e was thereby jplaced under a category of Justoi y, and that this 
category had experienced an essential change for such an applica- 
tion For the evolutional y theory of natural science, including the 
theoiy of natural selection, can indeed explain alteiation but not 
pi ogress, it cannot give the rational ground for regaiding the lesult 
of the development as a “highei,” that is, a moie valuable form 
8 In its most universal extent the pimciple of evolution had 
already been proclaimed befoie Darwin by his countryman Herbert 
Spencer, and had been made the fundamental conception of the lat- 
ter’s System of Synthetic Philosophy, iii which many threads of 
English philosophy are brought togethei He pioceeds fioin agnos- 
ticism in so far as he declares the Absolute, the Unconditioned, the 
Unitary Being, which he is also fain to call Force, to be unknowable 
Eeligion and philosophy have laboured m vain to conceive this in 
definite ideas , for ns it is by the very nature of the case incapable 
of determination Human knowledge is limited to an interpretation 
of phenomena, that is, to the manifestations of the Unknowable 
Philosophy has only the task of generalising the results of the 
particular sciences, and putting these generalised results together 
into the simplest and most complete totality possible 
The fundamental distinction in phenomena Spencer designates as 
that of the vivid” and the “faint” manifestations of the Un- 
knowable, % 6. of impressions and ideas This indicates an attach- 
ment to Hume which is not fortunate (cf above, p 463). From this 
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starting-point, although Spencer rightly rejects the reproach of 
materialism, he yet introduces a turn in his view of the world which 
directs pieemment inteiest to the chaiacter of physical phenomena 
For an examination of all the particular sciences is supposed to 
yield the result that the fundamental form in which the Absolute 
manifests itself is evolution And by evolution Spencer under- 
stands — following a suggestion of the scientist, von Baer — the 
tendency of all natural structures to pass over fiom the homoge- 
neous to the heterogeneous This active variation in which the 
ever-active force manifests itself consists in two processes, which in 
cooperation with each other constitute evolution, and which Spencer 
designates as differentiation and integration On the one hand, by 
virtue of the plurality of effects which belong to every cause, the 
simple passes into a manifold, it differentiates and individualises 
itself, it divides and determines itself by virtue of the fulness of 
relations into which it enters On the other hand, the thus sepa- 
rated individual phenomena come together again to form firm com- 
pounds and functional systems, and through these integiations new 
unities aiise which are higher, richer, and moie finely articulated 
than the original So the animal oiganism is a higher unity than 
the cell, society is a higher individuaP’ than a single man 
This schema is now applied by Spencer to all material and spir- 
itual processes, and with tireless labour he has sought to enforce it 
m the case of the facts of all the particular sciences Physics and 
chemistry are refractoiy, they stand under the law of the consei- 
vation of energy But astrophysical theory shows the differentia- 
tion of the original gas into the suns and the peiipheral structures 
of the planets with their satellites, and likewise the corresponding 
integration in the articulated and ordered system of motion which 
all these bodies maintain It is, however, in biology and sociology 
that the system attains full unfolding Life is regarded by Spencer 
as a progressive adaptation of inner to outei relations From this 
the individualising giowth of a single organism is explained, and 
from the necessary vaiiations of the latter according to the method 
of the theory of selection is explained the alteration of species 
Social life also in its whole historical course is nothing other than 
the progressive adaptation of man to his natural and plastic environ- 
ment The perfecting which the I’ace wins thereby rests upon the 
dymg out of the unfit and upon the survival of the fit functions 
From the standpoint of this doctrine Spencer seeks also to decide 
the old strife between rationalism and empiricism upon both the 
logical and ethical fields. As against the associational psychology 
he admits that there are for the individual immediatdy evident 
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principles, and truths which aie innate in the sense that they cannot 
be explained by the expeiience of the individual But the strength 
with which these judgments asseit themselves so that consciousness 
finds it impossible to deny them, lests upon the fact that they are 
the intellectual and emotional habits acquired by the race, which 
have proved themselves to be adapted to further the race, and have 
maintained themselves on this ground The a prion is every where 
an evolutionary product of heredity So in particular foi morals, 
everything in the form of intelligent feeling and modes of will sur- 
vives which IS adapted to further the self-preservation and develop- 
ment of the individual, of society, and of the race 
Finally eveiy particular development reaches its natural end when 
a condition of equilibrium has been gained in which the inner rela- 
tions are everywhere completely adapted to the outer, so that the 
capacity for further articulation and variation has been exhausted 
It IS, therefore, only by external influence that such a system can be 
destroyed and disturbed, so that its individual parts may enter into 
new processes of evolution On the coiitiary Spencer strives against 
the assumption of the possibility that the whole universe, with all 
the particular systems which it contains, can evei come to a perfect 
and therefore permanent condition of equilibrium He thus con- 
tradicts those investigators who have regarded as theoretically possi- 
ble such a distribution of energies as to exclude all alterations , tins 
IS due ultimately to the fact that Spencer regards the Unknowable 
as the ever self -manifesting force, and regards evolution itself as 
the most universal law of the manifestation of the Unknowable 
9 Taken all m all Spencer’s development of the principle of 
evolution is throughout of a cosmological character, and in tins is 
shown just the alteration in this controlling principle which is due 
to the prevalence of natural science in oui century This is seen 
most cleaily by comparing Hegel and Spencei. With the former, 
evolution is the nature of the self-revealing spiiit , with the latter, 
it IS the law of the successive manifestations of an unknowable 
force To speak in Hegel’s language (cf p 611). the subject has 
again become substance In fact the Unknowable of Spencer 
resembles most that indifference of real and ideal ’ which Sohel- 
Img designated as the Absolute This analogy would lead us to 
expect that the cosmological form of the principle of evolution will 
not be the final one, and that the historical standpoint and method, 
as the appropriate home of this principle, will give the permanent 
form which it will take in philosophy In England itself, and still 
more in America, a decided turn toward Hegel is to he noticed since 
the impressive book of Hutchinson Stirling and Wallace’s excellent 
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introduction of HegePs logic In G-ermany, Kuno Fischer’s exposi 
tion of Hegel’s doctrine, which is now just reaching completion, will 
dissipate prejudices which have hitheito stood in the way of its just 
valuation, and by stripping off the terminology which has become 
foreign to us, will cause this great system of evolution to appear in 
full clearness 

The same tendency to win back the historical form for the thought 
of evolution is found in the logical and epistemological efforts which 
have as their goal what Dilthey has denoted with a fortunate expres- 
sion, a critique of the histoiical reason ” The aim is to break 
through that one-sidedness which has attached to logic since its 
Greek origins, and which prescribes as the goal and norm of logical 
laws in their formal aspect the relation of the universal to the par- 
ticular (cf § 12), and for the content and material of those laws the 
knowledge of nature Under these presuppositions stand not only 
the extreme of mathematical logic (cf § 44, 4), but also the impor- 
tant works of John Stuart Mill and Stanley Jevons, which aie to 
be characterised essentially as the logical theory of natural science 
Over against this, the elaborations of logical science by Lotze and 
Sigivart, especially in the latter’s second edition, show a much more 
universal stamp, and in connection with the movement of histoiical 
idealism which has its attachments to the Fichtean view of the world 
(cf § 44, 6), a deepei comprehension of the logical forms of histori- 
cal science is on the way , such, for example, as we find in Eickert’s 
investigations regarding the limitations of the concepts of natural 
science ^ 

§ 46 The Problem of Values. 

While the end of the century finds us m the yet unadjusted strife 
between the historical and the natural-science standards, we see just 
in this continuation of an inherited antithesis how little the philoso- 
phy of this period has been able to win a real progress in its princi- 
ples Its great and varied industry has been rather at the periphery, 
and m the work of adjusting relations with the special sciences, 
while the central development falls prey to a certain stagnation 
which must be simply put up with as a fact easily comprehensible 
historically The exhaustion of metaphysical energy and the high 
tide of empirical interests give a completely satisfactory explana- 
tion. For this reason we can readily understand that the philoso- 
phy of the mneteenth century shows a rich development along the 
bounding provinces in which it comes in contact with the empirical 
disciplines, as in psychology, philosophy of nature, anthropology, 

' 1 H. JEtickert, Qremen der natumissenschaftlichen BegnffsMdung^ 1896. 
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philosophy of history, philosophy of law and philosophy of reli- 
gion, while on the contrary it makes the impression of an eclectic 
and dependent attitude in the fundamental disciplines Surely this 
IS the inevitable consequence of the fact that it suffers fioin the 
repressive wealth of traditions which have attained complete histori- 
cal consciousness It is in accord with this that no earlier time has 
seen such a luxiiiiant and fruitful growth in the study of the history 
of philosophy But there is need of a new central reconstruction if 
philosophy is to meet in satisfactory manner the wants which in 
lecent time come once more for satisfaction from the general con- 
sciousness and fioin the special sciences ^ 

The direction in which the solution of this problem is to be sought 
IS determined on the one hand by the predominance of that volun- 
tarism which extends from psychology into general metaphysical 
theories (§ 44), and on the other by the circumstance that the two 
forms of the principle of evolution (§45), viz the histoiical and 
that of natural science, are distinguished from each other by their 
different attitudes toward the deteiminations of value In addition 
the mighty upward sweep in the conditions of life which Europeans 
have experienced in this centuiy has worked at once destructively 
and constructively upon general convictions Civilisation, caught in 
this movement of rapid enhancement and extension, is urged on by 
a deeper demand for comprehension of itself, and fiom the x^ioblem 
of civilisation which made its appearance in the Enlightenment (cf 
§ 37) a movement has developed for which the ‘^tiansformation and 
re-valuation of all values” (JImwertung aller Werthe) has become the 
watchword 

1 The characteristic trait in this is that in the foreground of all 
ethical considerations the relation of the individual to society stands 


iThat the Catholic Chuich has sought to solve this problem by a revival of 
Thonusm is well known, and does not need to be further set forth here Nor on 
this account do we need to cite the numerous Thomists (mostly Jesuits) in Italy, 
France, Germany, Belgium, and Holland In theoiy they represent no new 
piinciples, but at most seek to build out the old doctrine in details so that it may 
appear m some manner adapted to modern knowledge, in paiticular to modern 
science of nature. But the freei tendencies of Catholic philosophy, which are 
usually called Ontologism, have created nothing new and fruitful Ihey attach 
themselves for the most part to the Platonism of Malebranche, and point back to 
Augustme, so that the antagonism which we noted m the Middle Ages and in the 
Benaissance is repeated again (cf pp 364, 416) The finest presentation of 
Ontologism was found m the Italians, Rosmmi and Gioherti , the former gave 
it a sort of psychological basis , the latter a purely metaphysical form (JuMe 
crea Venstente) In Germany Gtmther introduced into it certain elements of 
the idealistic speculations, especially of Fichte’s doctrine , in France, Gratry 
from this standpoint combats especially the eclecticism of Cousin, and m this 
eclecticism he combats Hegelianism and the “pantheism” which he finds in 
both (cf itude sur la Sophistiqm Contemporaine^ lettre di M, Vacherotf 
Pans, 1861). 
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forth in much more conscious and explicit form than ever before, — 
whether in the positive foim that the suboidi nation of the individual 
to society is presented and grounded in some manner as the norm of 
all valuation, or whether it be in the negative form that the resist- 
ance of the individual to the oppressing weight of the species is 
praised and justified 

The first form is that which has been transmitted from the phi- 
losophy of the Revolution and from Utilitarianism, especially in the 
stamp given to it by Benthani (of p 522) This Utilita nanism goes 
through the popular literature of the century as a broad stream in 
which the standard of the public good is taken as a matter of couise 
without deep analysis of its meaning It is characterised foi the 
most part by limiting its care for the greatest happiness of the 
greatest numhei ” to man’s earthly welfare , the mental and spiritual 
goods are not indeed denied, but the measure of all valuation is 
found m the degiee of pleasure or pam which a circumstance, a 
relation, an act, or a disposition may call foith Theoretically, this 
doctrine rests on the unfoitunate inference of the associatioiial psy- 
chology, that because every satisfied desiie is accompanied with 
pleasure the expectation of the pleasure is, therefore, the ultimate 
motive of all willing, and every particulai object is willed and valued 
only as means for gaining this pleasure This formal eudsemonism 
was earlier foiced either to legard the altruistic impulses as equally 
original wnth the egoistic, or to make them proceed fiom the egoistic 
through the experiences which the individual undergoes in social life 
In contrast with this the noteworthy tiansformation which Utili- 
tarianism has experienced in recent time consists in its combination 
with the principle of evolution, as has already been mentioned in the 
case of Spencer’s doctrine (cf § 46, 8) The valuation of altruism 
from the standpoint of social ethics appears according to this new 
point of view to be the result of the process of evolution, inasmuch as 
only those social groups have maintained themselves in the struggle 
for existence whose individual members have achieved £-ltriustic 
thought and action m a relatively high degree^ The history of 
morals is a struggle of values or '^ideals,’’ from which we may in 
part explain the relativity of historical systems of morals, and in 
part their converging development to a universal human ethics. 
These fundamental thoughts of evolutionary ethics have been car- 
ried out in many detailed expositions , among their representatives 


London, X896, has attempted to determine 
the nature ox religion sociologically by considering the part which ideas of the 
played in this evolutionary process^a genuinely English 
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may be mentioned, m France, Fouillee, in Germany, Paul Kee, whose 
evolutionary theory of conscience excited attention for a time, and 
G H Schneider 

[Before passing to the continental representatives of Utilitarian- 
ism it will be instructive to consider more fully the changes which 
have been effected in British theories both within and without the 
so-called Utilitarian school ^ These changes affect the standard of 
value, the motives to which ethical appeal is made, and the relation 
which the individual is conceived to sustain to the social body , their 
nature shows the influence of the close relation which ethical theory 
in England has always sustained to social and political conditions 
During the century England has seen an almost continuous effort 
toward social and political reform This movement has aimed at 
an extension of political privilege, and at making possible a higher 
standard of living for the less fortunate membeis of society It has 
thus been democratic in so far as it has insisted upon the widest par- 
ticipation in the goods of civilisation , but by emphasising not merely 
material comforts, but also political nghts, social ]ustioe, and educa- 
tional opportunities, it has tended to measure human welfai'e, not so 
much in terms of feeling as in terms of dignity and fulness of 
life or self-realisation ” The movement along these two direc- 
tions has been due in part to the influence of German idealism as 
transmitted through Coleridge, Oailyle, and later through Green and 
others, but the immanent forces of social progress have had a deci- 
sive influence in the same direction 

As has been pointed out (pp 513 f ), a general tendency of British 
theory has been to unite a social standard or criterion of moral value 
with an individualistic, and even egoistic theory of motives This 
seemed the more possible to Bentham, because in the individualistic 
language of his day the community was defined as a fictitious body 
composed of individual persons who are considered as constituting, 
as it were, its members ” The interest of the community, then, “ is 
the sum of the interests of the several members who compose it ” 
Hence it might seem that one way to promote the interest of the 
community would be for every man to seek his own interest. If, 
however, it should be necessary to bring piessure to bear upon the 
individual in ordei to keep him from interfering with the interests 
of otheis, Bentham conceived that the principal reliance should be 
placed npon what he called the four sanctions, which he specified 
as the physical, political, moral, and religious, meaning by these the 


^ The material from this point to the paragraph numbered “ 2 ” on p 670 has 
been added by the translator 
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pleasures and pains derived from physical sources, from the penal 
ties of law, from public opinion, or from belief m divine rewards and 
pimisliments It is for pam and pleasure alone to point out what 
we ought to do, as well as to determine what we shall do,” and the 
ambiguity in the terms pain ” and “ pleasure,” accoiding to which 
they mean iii the one case pleasure or pain of the community, and in 
the othei case pleasuie or pain of the agent, permits Benthain to 
suppose that he is maintaining a consistent hedonistic theory But 
there were two other iinpoitant qualifications in this hedonistic and 
individualistic theory In the first place he intimates that the indi- 
vidual may seek public pleasure as well as private,^ thus giving the 
theoretical statement of the principle which governed his own life, 
directed as it was toward the public interest In the next place, the 
maxim which Bentham used to interpret the phrase, greatest good 
of the greatest numbei,” was, “eveiybody to count for one, nobody 
for more than one ” This, while appaiently a principle of extreme 
individualism, was really a recognition of individual rights, and was 
based upon fairness rathei than upon a puiely hedonistic standpoint 
It IS thus essentially a social principle, and a demand that the 
pleasuie winch “detei mines what we should do” shall be not merely 
a maximum, but a particular kind of pleasure, legulated not by con- 
siderations of quantity, but by principles of fairness and justice A 
further inadequacy of Bentham’s theoiy to account for Bentham 
practice appears in his famous definition that m estimating pleasuies 
and pains we must consider quantity only, — push-pin is as good 
as poetry ” But Bentham’s own activity, if not primarily directed 
toward poetry, was at least as little directed toward push-pin foi 
himself or for others His whole life-work was given toward pro- 
moting legislative and social reform, toward securing rights and 
justice, and although he had little appreciation of certain of the 
finer values of art and culture, he was at least as little as his suc- 
cessor, Mill, to be explained by the hedonistic formula 
The theoretical individualism of the hedonistic standard for meas- 
uiing the values of human life and the motives for moral action 
found vigorous and successful opposition in the work of Coleridge 
and Carlyle The former exerted his influence primarily in the 
religious field, and in special opposition to the theories of motive 
and obligation propounded by Paiey (p 514, above), which had wide 
currency in educational and religious circles According to Paiey, 
the only difference between prudence and duty is that in the one we 


1 “Such pleasures seek, if private he thy end. If it he public,” etc C£ 
J Dewey, Studii of Ethics 
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consider the gain or loss m the piesent woild, in the other, we con- 
sider also gam or loss in the world to come Obligation, accoiding to 
Paley, means to be urged by a violent motive, resulting from the 
command of another Against these positions Coleridge uiged that 
while man as a meie animal, or as a being endowed merely with 
understanding,” may know only motives which spiing from the 
calculations of pleasuies and pains, man as rational may heai another 
voice and respond to higher appeals It is, in fact, in just this 
distinction that we find the difteience between piudence and true 
moiahty The written works of Colei idge were few and f ragmen 
tary, but his personal mfiuence upon the hteraiy, leligious, and 
philosophical thought of his own and the succeeding period, m both 
Britain and America, has been powerful and fai-ieachmg 
The criticism of Carlyle was directed against Benthamism ” Its 
individualism of motive seemed to Carlyle adapted to aggravate 
rather than to heal the disease of the age The economic develop* 
ment had been steadily in the direction of greater individualism It 
had substituted the wage-system foi the older personal relation 
What Gaily le felt to be needed was the deeper sense of social unity, 
a stronger feeling of responsibility Now the pursuit of happiness 
is essentially an individualising force, — “the man who goes about 
pothering and uproaring for his happiness, he is not the man that 
will help us to get oui knaves and dastards arrested , no, he is ratlier 
on the way to increase the number — by at least one unit” A true 
social organisation can be secured only if the individualistic and 
commercial theory of interests is abandoned This leads at once to 
the other point of Carlyle’s attack, — measurement of value in terms 
of pleasure and happiness Instead of a “ greatest haijpmess prin- 
ciple,” a “greatest nobleness piinciple” must be substituted Man 
cannot be satisfied with the results of attempts to give him pleasure 
if these aim simply at pleasure “ Man’s unhappiness comes of his 
greatness , it is because there is an infinite in him which he cannot 
quite bury under the finite The shoe-black also has a soul quite 
other than his stomach, and would require for his permanent satis- 
faction and saturation God^s Infinite Universe ” It is to the heroes 
that we must look for our ideals of human life It is in woik rather 
than m pleasure that the end of human life is to be achieved 
It was m the thought of John Stuart Mill that the fusion of utili- 
tarian and idealistic principles found its most instructive illustration. 
The social philosophy of Comte and a personal character actuated by 
high ideals of duty and ardent for the promotion of public welfare 
conspired with the mfluences already named to secure this lesult 
Educated by his father, James Mill, in the principles of associational 
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p&> cliology, associated with Bicardo, the representative of an indi- 
\ idualistio economic theory, and with Bentham, he inherited thus a 
theory of human nature and a method of analysis from which he 
never completely fieed himself, but on the other hand he introduced 
into the scheme a new content which led him to transcend the hedo- 
nistic position ^ First as regaxds the dbje(^ of desire It had been the 
position of the assoeiationalists that the individual desires originally 
pleasure, and pleasure only This is the only mtimsic good It was 
held that other objects, however, might become associated with the 
individual’s happiness, and thus become independent objects of 
desire In this theoiy it would be the purpose of moral training so 
to associate the public good with the private good of the individual 
that he would come to desire the public welfare Taught by his own 
experience that such ^external associations had no permanent motive 
power, Mill was led to reject this theory, and to state the hedonistic 
paradox that to find pleasure one must not consciously seek it Of 
greater significance for oui present purpose is Mill’s theory of the 
motives to moral action On the one hand he retains so much of 
the eighteenth century atomistic view of conduct as to affirm that “ the 
motive has nothing to do with the morality of the action, though 
much with the morality of the agent ’’ He still retains the doctrine 
of the external sanctions without stating explicitly that however 
useful these may be to control the non-moral or immoral, until other 
motives get a foothold, they are not moral motives But on the 
other hand he laj s far greater stress upon the “ internal ’’ sanctions 
of duty This feeling of duty, m turn, though strengthened by edu- 
cation and association, has as its ultimate foundation the “social 
feelings of mankind ” It is because man naturally never conceives 
himself otherwise than as a member of a body ” that the interest of 
the community is the interest of the individual The principle of 
sympathy which had served alternately as a means of psychological 
analysis and as a term for the broader social impulse, was given its 
most important place as that on which rests “ the possibility of any 
cultivation of goodness and nobleness and the hope of their ultimate 
entire ascendency ” 

Finally, Mill transcends the hedonistic cntenon of value While 
maintaining that the mental pleasures are superior to the bodily 
pleasures on purely quantitative grounds, he asserts that, quite 
apart from questions of quantity, some kinds of pleasure are 
more desirable and valuable than others The test for pleasure, 


^ In addition to the JJuUtananism^ ih^Autohiography^i^^s^ essays on Bentham 
and Colettdge and On Liberty are of special interest. 
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whether we seek to measure its lutensity or its quality, must in any 
case be subjective , and the question as to which of two pleasures 
IS the better must be decided by those who have had expeiience of 
both Instead, therefore, of using pleasure as the standard for 
value. Mill, like Plato, would appeal to “ experience and wisdom 
and reason ” as judges Instead of pleasure as standard, we have 
rather a standa'id foi pleasu’ie If, then, we ask what these ^^com- 
petent judges will assign as the highest values, we may find differ- 
ent names, such as love of liberty and love of power, etc , but the 
most ^^appropriate appellation is the sense of dignity^’ '‘It is 
better to be a human being dissatisfied than a pig satisfied , better 
to be Socrates dissatisfied than a fool satisfied And in the fur- 
ther development of this principle of valuation Mill even goes 
beyond Carlyle’s position by declaring that to do without happiness 
IS now done involuntarily by nineteen-twentieths of mankind, and 
often has to be done voluntarily by the hero or the martyr, who m 
sacrificing his own happiness foi that of others displays the “ high- 
est virtue which can be found in man ” 

A similai conflict between hedonistic and other standards of value 
IS evident in the ethical system of Herbeit Spencer On the one 
hand, following the tradition of a hedonistic psychology, Spencer 
maintains that life is good or bad according as it does or does not 
bring a surplus of agreeable feeling The only alternative to this 
test IS to reverse the hypothesis and suppose that pain is good and 
pleasuie is bad No other standard of value can be admitted 
Tins position is foii;ified by the biological law that if cieatures 
should find pleasure in what is hurtful, and pain m what is advan- 
tageous, they would soon cease to exist On the other hand, Spen- 
cei propounds also a standard of value winch does not easily 
conform to the test of pleasure and pain According to this 
standard the highest conduct is that which conduces to '' the great- 
est breadth, length, and completeness of life ” , the highest stage in 
evolution is that leached when "conduct simultaneously achieves 
the greatest totality of life in self, in offspring, and in fellow-men ” 
The subjective standard of pleaswcible feeling and the objective 
standard of fulness of life are thus set over against each other. The 
attempt is made to bring them together by showing that the bio- 
logical development has necessarily brought about a harmony 
between pleasure and progress, but on the other hand it is admitted 
that a condition of progress involves a lack of adaptation between 
the individual and the environment. It would therefore seem that, 
however well-suited pleasure might be as a test for the static mdi- 
viduai, it cannot be regarded as a test of value for the guidance of 
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a progressive being Hence SiDencer maintains that the perfect 
application of his test supposes an ideal humanity A consistent 
hedonism would requiie that the test of such an ideal humanity 
he solely the continuity and intensity of pleasurable feeling 
attained, but the numeious lecognitions of more objective fac- 
tois make it improbable that Spencer would legard merely sen- 
tient beings deprived of all active faculties as the highest type of 
evolution 

The employment by Spencer of the principles of evolution as 
affording a moral standard leads to an interesting complication of 
the pioblems considered under § 45 with the problem of the indi- 
vidual in relation to society On the one hand, as already noted 
(p 662), the social sentiments and i elated moral principles are 
regarded by Spencer as hnding then basis in the evolutionary pro- 
cess These social qualities subserve the welfare of the family or 
species, and aid it in the struggle for existence On the other hand, 
it IS maintained that the fundamental law of progress is that each 
individual shall take the consequences of his own nature and 
actions survival of the fittest being the lesult Among giegaiious 
creatures the freedom of each to act has to be restricted by the pro- 
vision that it shall not interfere with similai freedom on the part 
of others Progress is therefore dependent upon giving the greatest 
possible scope to individual freedom With Bentham and Mill the 
maxim “ everybody to count foi one, nobody for more than one 
had represented a socialising of the criterion and ideal In Spen- 
cer’s opinion this represents an undue emphasis upon equality, 
from this to communism the step is only one from theory to prac- 
tice “ Inequality is the primordial idea suggested ” by evolution ; 
equality, as suggested m the need of lestriction, is secondary 
From this individualistic inteipi etation of evolution Spencer opposes 
not only communism in property, but the assumption by the State 
of any functions beyond that of seeming justice” to the indi- 
vidual The State should keep the individual from interfering 
with the freedom of othei individuals The State is thus essentially 
negative in its significance Man in his corporate capacity may not 
realise a positive moral value in the pursuit of common good But 
while agreeing thus with the views of Gundling and von Humboldt 
(cl p 520), Spencer insists that, in denying the possibility of reach- 
ing positive values through the State, he aims to secure these values 
more efficiently by voluntary and private action* Beneficence ” 
belongs to the family virtues, justice” to the State ^ 


^ Cf, Ethics, Yol II , The Man vs the State^ and Essays, Yol III 
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The relation of evolutionary processes to the problem of moral 
values has been most sharply formulated by Huxley ^ In opposi- 
tion to certain philosophical writers who find in the evolutionary 
process a moial standard, Huxley points out with gieat vigoiu and 
incisivene&s the distinction between the ^‘cosmic process” and 
the ‘‘ ethical process ” The attempt to find m the “ cosmic pro- 
cess ” an ethical standard is based upon the ambiguity m the 
phrase “ survival of the fittest ’’ Fittest^ it is scarcely necessary to 
say, is not synonymous with ethically best If the temperature 
of the eaith should be reduced, the suivival of the fittest would 
mean a return to lichens and diatoms 

The ethical pi oeess must find its standard not in the cosmic i^ro- 
cess, but in the moral ideals of man Its principle is not that of 
the suivival of the fittest, but that of fitting as many as possible 
to survive The duty of man is not to confoim to the cosmic pro- 
cess, but to combat it In a sense it may be admitted that the moral 
process is a pait of the cosmic process, but the important point is 
that the moral process cannot take its standaids from the non-moral 
parts of the cosmic process, and the theory of government which 
Spencer would derive fiom this is characterised by Huxley as 
“administrative nihilism ” ^ 

The opposition to an ethical theory based upon the conceptions of 
natural science, has leceived its most thorough-going expression in 
the work of T H Green Previous English syinpathiseis with 
German idealism had for the most part appropi rated results 
without attempting foi themselves the “ labour of the notion ” 
Believing tha.t curient theoiies of evolution and ethics were 
repeating the fallacies of Hume m another form, Green set himself 
the task of criticising those fallacies and of re-stating the conditions 
under which any experience, and especially any moial experience, 
IS possible The central, fundamental, and determining conception 
IS found m self-consciousness Questions as to fieedom, desire, and 
ideals must be stated in terms of self-consciousness, and not m 
physical concepts, if they are to be intelligible Hor can self- 
consciousness be explained in terms of the unconscious, or as 
developing from the unconscious It seems rather to be compre- 
hensible only as the reproduction in man of an eternal conscious- 
ness This has an important bearing on the determination of the 
moral ideal In the first place it requires that the end or ideal 
shall always be some desirable state of self In this it seems to 

1 In his Romanes lecture, 189S Reprinted as E'ooliition and Elhics^ 1894. 
Cf J Dewev, Evolution and Ethics, Momst, VIII 821 ff 

^ Critiques and Addresses 
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approach hedonism, but wheieas hedonism holds that pleasure makes 
a state or an object desirable, Green insists that the pleasure follows 
the attainment of desiie, and that what a being desires is deteimined 
by the natuie of the being Man desiies the full realisation of him- 
self, and m it alone he can satisfy himself ” The good is therefore 
a personal good It is also a common or social good ^‘Without 
society, no persons While therefoie it may not be possible to 
state definitely the specific characteristics of the best state of 
man,” history shows that man has bettered himself through insti- 
tutions and habits which make the welfare of all the welfare of 
each, and through the aits which make nature the friend of man ” 
It IS in political society that self-consciousness finds fullest develop- 
ment The institutions of “ civil life give reality to the capacities 
of will and reason and enable them to be really exercised ” ^ 

The ultimate justification of all rights is that they serve a moral 
end in the sense that the powers secured in them are essential to the 
fulfilment of man’s vocation as a moral being, t e as a being who in 
living for himself lives for other selves With Green’s definition 
may be compared Spencer’s formulation of the ideal as “ complete- 
ness of life ” It is a striking illustration of the strong relation 
which British ethical theory has always maintained to British life, 
that two thinkers from such opposite standpoints should approach 
so near in actual statement 

2 Turning now to continental theories, we note that] the con- 
ception of life which corresponds to this utilitarian social ethics is 
throughout an optimistic affirmation of the world Life as an 
evolutionary process is the sum total of all goods, and the progress 
to the more perfect is the natural necessity of the actual world , the 
strengthening and broadening of life is as well the moral law as the 
law of nature This consequence has been earned out with the most 
refinement and warmth, and not without a religious turn by Guyau 
He finds the highest meaning and enjoyment of individual existence 
in the conscious unity of life with society, and beyond this with the 
universe. 

But even without the evolutionary supplement, naturalism and 
materialism had asserted their joyous optimism and directed it 
against every kind of morals which avoids or renounces the world, 
especially against the religious forms of such ethical theories. This 
was shown already in the case of Feuerbach^ who set for his philo- 
sophical activity the task of making man a ^^free, self-conscious 


^ These principles are further developed by B Bosauquet, The Philosophical 
Theorn of the State, 1899. ^ 
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citizen of the earth The will is for him identical with the 
impulse to happiness, and happiness is nothing else than ‘^life, 
noimal, sound, without defect ” Hence the impulse to happiness is 
the foundation of morals , the goal, howevei, consists in the vital 
and active combination of the striving toward one’s own happiness 
with that towaid the happiness of others In this positive action of 
willing the welfare of others lies the root of sympathy also Virtue 
stands in contradiction with only that form of happiness which seeks 
to he happy at the expense of others On the other hand, virtue has 
a certain degree of happiness as its indispensable presupposition, for 
the pressure of want forces the impulse to happiness uresistibly 
and one-sidedly toward the egoistic side Just on this account 
human morality can be furthered only by the improvement of man- 
kind’s external situation — a thought from which Feuerbach proceeds 
to very far-reaching demands His moral sensualism is supported 
by the firm conviction that historical development lies along the 
line of his postulates, and with all his pessimistic and often bitter 
estimate of the present he combines a strongly hopeful optimism for 
the future, Man, as a bodily personality, with his sensuous feeling 
and willing, is for him the sole truth, when set over against this 
truth all philosophic theories, echoes as they are of theological 
theories, collapse into nothing 

Another optimistic materialist is Eugen Duhmigj who has made 
a peculiar “philosophy of reality” the basis of his estimation 
of the “ worth of life ” The anti-religious character of this kind of 
world-affirmation appeals here much more clearly than in the case of 
Feuerbach Duhring sees in the pessimism of the 60’s and 70’s, which 
he has opposed with bitter relentlessness, the romantic continuation 
of the attitudes of Christianity and Euddhism, which are hostile 
to the world He regarded the “ superstitious ” ideas of the “ other 
world,” or the ^ beyond,” as the real ground of the lack of apprecia- 
tion for the actual world of reality, only when all superstitious 
belief in supernatural beings has been banished will the true and 
immanent worth of life be completely enjoyed, in his opinion. True 
knowledge apprehends reality exactly as it is, just as it lies imme- 
diately before human experience , it is delusion to seek still another 
behind it. And even as with knowledge, so also with values, they 
must be found in what is given , the only rational is reality itself. 
Already in the conceptions of infinity Diihring detects — not so 
incorrectly — a going beyond what is given ; for him, therefore, the 

1 Cf. particularly the fragment published by K. Grhn, L* Feuerbach in 
Seinem Bnefwechsel und Nachlass , 11. 263 ff , in which Eeuerbach declares his 
position as against Schopenhauer 
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actual world is hunted m magnitude and number But it bears 
within itself all the conditions of self-satisfying happiness. Even 
the view that there is a lack of sufficient means of life, on which 
Darwin grounded his doctiine of the struggle foi existence and his 
theoiy of selection, is controverted by Duhiing in a most vigorous 
fashion, although he is not hostile to the theory of descent and the 
pimciple of evolution On the basis of these conceptions Duhring 
seeks to refute pessimism by demonstrating that man’s enjoyment 
of life IS spoiled only by the bad arrangements and customs which 
owe their origin to ideas of the supematuial It is the mission of 
the philosophy of reality alone to produce healthy life from healthy 
thought, and to create the satisfaction of a disposition based on a 
noble humanity, capacities for which have been given by nature 
herself m the sympathetic affections Although Duhring has de- 
claimed thus sharply and with iiritation against the present social 
system, he has enlisted himself energetically in defence of the 
reasonableness of the actual world as a whole As he has theoreti- 
cally maintained the identity of the foims of human perception and 
thought with the laws of reality, so he has also convinced himself 
that this same reality contains all the conditions for ultimately 
realising the values presented in the rational consciousness Eor 
this lational consciousness of ouis is in the last analysis nothing 
more than the highest form of the life of nature 
3 All these kinds of positivistic optimism make the most instruc- 
tive variations in the Hegelian principle of the identity of the real 
and the rational (p 615) , all of them show besides a trace of that 
faith in the goodness of nature which was characteristic of Kousseau, 
and in their hope for a better futuie of the human race they incline 
to give an evolutionary stamp to the thought of man’s unlimited 
capacity foi perfection, which the philosophy of the Erench Revolu- 
tion had produced (cf p 526) All the more characteristic is it 
that the last factor has given an essentially altered form to the 
opposite conception, viz pessimism 
In themselves optimism and pessimism, as answers to the hedonic 
question, whether the world contains moie pleasure or pam, are 
equally pathological phenomena This is true especially in the form 
in which, these enter as factors into general literature For science 
this question is as unnecessary as it is incapable of answer. The 
controversy gams philosophic significance only because it is brought 
into connection with the question as to the rationality or irrationality 
of the world-ground, as it had already been brought by Leibniz along 
one line and by Schopenhauer along another. But in both cases it 
was completely impossible to make the hedonistic nwgin of the 
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problem disappear by the inetaphysical transformation which was 
given to it 

The pessimistic temper which pievailed m Geimany in the tirst 
decade ot the second half of oui century had its easily recognibable 
grounds in political and social lelations, and the eager reception and 
welcome of Schopenhauer’s doctrines, suppoited by the biilhant 
qualities of the writer, are usually legaided as easily intelligible for 
that reason It is inoie remarkable and seiious that this tenipei has 
outlasted the year 1870, and indeed that precisely m the following 
decade it unburdened itself in an unlimited flood of tiiades of a 
popular philosophical sort, and for a time has completely controlled 
general literatuie Considered from the standpoint of the history of 
civilisation, this fact will be legaided as a manifestation of relaxation 
and surfeit, the part which the history of philosophy has iii the 
movement is connected with the brilliant and misleading ^‘Philos- 
ophy of the Unconscious” Ednaid von Hmtnmnn found a witty 
synthesis between Leibniz and Schopenhauer on the basis of lus 
metaphysics, which legarded the world-ground as a complex lesultant 
of the iriational will and of the “logical element” (cf § 44, 9) This 
synthesis was that tins world is indeed the best of all possible 
worlds, but neveitheless that it is still so had that it would have 
been better if theie had been none at all The mixture of teleologi- 
cal and dysteleological views of nature which had jia^ssed by inheri- 
tance fiom Schelhng to Schopeuhauei (pp 618 f£ ) appears here with 
Haitmann in grotesque and fanciful development , and the contra- 
diction IS to be solved by the theory that after the irrational will 
has once taken its false step of manifesting itself as life and actual 
existence, this life-process goes on m a piogressive development 
whose ripest meaning is the insight into the unieason of the “ will to 
live” The rational element in this life-process will then consist m 
denying that unreason, in retiacing the act of world-origination, and 
in redeeming the will from its own unhappy realisation 

On this account Hartmann found the essential nature of the 
“ rational ” consciousness to lie in seeing through the “ illusions ” 
with which the irrational piessuie of the will produces just what 
must make it unhappy, and out of this relation he developed the 
ethical task that each one should co-operate to save the world-will 
by the denial of illusions He developed also the thought of funda- 
mental importance for the philosophy of history that all work of 
civilisation should he directed toward this goal of salvation The 
development of the ii rational will ought to have the annihilation of 
this will as its rational goal , hence Hartmann approves all work of 
civilisation because its ultimate end is the annihilation of life and 
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the redemption of the will fiom the unhappiness of existence In 
this respect he comes into contact with Mainlander, who with him 
and after him worked out Schopenhauei^s theoiy to an ascetic ^^Phi- 
losophy of Salvation ” , but with Hartmann these thoughts take on 
the colouring of an evolutionary optimism which shows a much 
deeper intelligence for the earnestness and wealth of historic 
development than we find with Schopenhauer And as von Hait- 
mann has anonymously given the best criticism of his “ Philosophy 
of the Unconscious,” from the standpoint of the theory of descent, 
so in his own development the shell of pessimism has been gradually 
stripped ofP and the positive principle of evolution has emerged as 
the essential thing in him, too, Hegel has triumphed over Schopen- 
hauer 

4 All these theories of life, whose typical extremes were here set 
over against each other, vary indeed with regard to their lecognition 
and gradation of individual values and goals, hut they coincide in 
recognising on the whole the prevailing moral code, and in particular 
the altruism which is its chief constituent Their differences con- 
cern rather the general formulation, or the sanction, or the motive 
of morality, than morality itself Even the more radical tendencies 
seek only to free human ethics from the perversions which it is said 
to have experienced in certain histoiical systems, or in their sur- 
viyals and then after effects , and through all the doctrines already 
mentioned goes a strongly democratic tendency which sets the weal 
of the whole above everything else, and estimates the worth of the 
individual much lower than was the case in the great period of Ger- 
man philosophy A tendency to hero-worship, like that of Carlyle 
(cf, p 654), is quite isolated in our century, far more prevalent is 
the tlieoiy of the milieu or environment which Tame brought into 
circulation for the history of the mind, and which is inclined to 
minimise the part which the individual bears in the historical move- 
ment as contrasted with the influence of masses 

We cannot fail to recognise tha^ such theories correspond com- 
pletely to certain political, social, literary, and artistic conditions 
and obvious manifestations of modern life; hence it is easier to 
understand why, here and there, the reaction of individualism in 
an especially passionate form has made its appearance. We must 
insist, in the first place, that over against that type of assiduous 
staving which permits itself to be driven by every tide of influence, 
the individualistic idea of culture which belongs to that great period, 
now somewhat depreciatingly denoted Romanticism, has in no wise 
so completely died out as is supposed. It lives on in many highly 
developed personalities who do not find it necessary to make a dis- 
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play with, it in hteratuie, for the theory of this ideal has been 
expressed by Fichte, Schiller, and Schleieimaclier And 3 List foi 
this reason it does not make common cause with the aitificial para- 
doxes which radical individualism loves to present on occasion 
The most robust example of such paradoxes came fioin the He- 
gelian left,” in the fantastic book of M Stirner (Kaspar Schmidt, 
1800-1856), The Individual and his Piopertij^ {1S^4:) Stirner is re- 
lated to Feuerbach as Feuerbach is to Hegel he draws the conclu- 
sion which would completely invert the piemises Feueibach had 
looked upon “spirit” or the “idea” as the “other-being of Ma- 
ture,” and as abstract and unreal as the theological ghost He had 
declared the only leality to be man, living man of flesh and blood; 
but his ethics aimed toward humanity, active love to humanity. 
What IS mankind^ asks Stirnei A general idea, an abstraction — 
a last shadow of the old ghost which is still walking, even in Feuer- 
bach’s system The true coiiciete reality is the individual — the 
autocratic personality Such a personality makes its world both in 
its acts of ideation and in its acts of will, theiefore its ownership 
extends as far as its will extends It recognises nothing above 
itself, it knows no other weal than its own, and serves no alien law 
or alien will Foi in truth there is nothing for it except itself 
Thus by reversing Fichte’s doctrine of the “ universal ego,” Stirner 
attains to “ egoism ” in both the theoretical and the practical sense 
of the word He plays the “solipsist”^ and pi caches unscrupulous 
self-seeking, — Ich hah’ mein’ Saeh’ auf nichts gestelU^ All this 
sounded like an artificial cynicism, and it was a matter of doubt 
whether the book was intended to be taken seriously. At all events 
it soon lost the interest which it momentarily excited, and fell 
into an oblivion from which it has only recently been lescued But 
when, as now, there is a disposition to see in it a first cry of distress 
from the individual repressed by the mass, it ought not to be ignored 
that the “ individual ” who was here seeking to emancipate himself 
from the community did not give any indication of a pecnliai value 
which would have justified him in any such emancipation His sole 
originality consisted in the courage of paradox 

5 Another bizarre form of individualism was developed from 
Schopenhauer’s metaphysics of the will, by Julius Bahnsen, Here 
the “ unreason ” of the will is taken with complete seriousness, but 
the pantheistic aspect of the “one only will” is stripped away 


1 Der Hivzigeund sein Eigenthmi 

2 Cf above, p 471 ® I care for nothing 

* Beitraqe sur Gkarakterologie (1867), Der Widerspruch im Wissen und 
Wesen der Welt (1881-1882) 
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We know only individuals who will, and Balmsen sees in them the 
independent elementm y potencies of reality, beyond which no higher 
principle is to be assumed The separate and self-sufficient exist- 
ence ot finite personalities, which Bahnsen also calls Henads,” has 
never been so sharply formulated as in this atheistic atomism of the 
will Each of these wills ” is, moreover, divided within itself into 
two, and in this consists its unieason and its unhappiness This 
contradiction belongs to the essence of the will , the will is the ‘^as- 
serted contiadiction,” and this is the tiue dialectic, “the real dialec- 
tic ” This contradiction, however, cannot be grasped by logical 
thinking, hence all the effort which the will makes to know the 
Avorld IS in vain Logical thinking which excludes contradiction is 
incapable of understanding a woild which consists of intrinsically 
contradictoiy wills The oontradiction between the world and the 
intellect makes impossible even the partial salvation which Schopen- 
hauer admitted,^ and the indestructible individual will must there- 
fore endure foiever the suffering of self-laceiation in ever new 
existences At so high a price is the metaphysical dignity pur- 
chased, which personality heie leceives as its “intelligible charac- 
ter’’ The living out of this “intelligible charactei,” purposeless 
and futile as it really is, foims the principle of all values 
Since the theoiy of knowledge involved in this “ real dialectic ” 
maintains that logical thinking and reality with its contiadictions 
have no common measure, the fantasies of this “ miserableism ” make 
no claim to scientific validity , they are only the expression of the 
gloomy mood of the individual who is caught m the conflict of his 
own will They form the melancholy counteipart to the pert frivol- 
ity of Stirner’s individual Both show what result may be expected 
if “ philosophy ” takes moods which constitute the peculiar nature 
of pessimism and optimism as a basis for seribus conclusions 
This IS still more recognisable in the case of the great influence 
which has been exercised in the last decade upon the view of life 
and its literal y expiession by the poet, Fried) ich Nietzsche Many 
factors combine to form this influence the fascinating beauty of 
language which ensnaies and intoxicates even where the content 
passes over into enigmatic suggestions, a mysterious symbolism 
which, in “Thus spake Zarathustra,” permits the author to level m 
obscurity and indefimteness , the aphoristic form of expression 
which never requires the reader to think coherently in scientific 
terms, but rather leaves him to determine for himself how much 
stimulus and suggestion he will utilise, and thus decide the degree 


1 Cf p. 821 
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111 which he will expect himself to enjoy the surprising hits, the brill- 
iant formulations, the happy comparisons, and paradoxical combi- 
nations But all these elements aie unimpoitaiit in coinpanson with 
the immediate impression of the peisonality of the writer Wp meet 
an individual of the highest culture, and of a thoioughly original 
stamp, who experiences all the tendencies of the time, and siitfeis 
fiom the same unsolved contiadictions by which the time itself is 
out of joint Hence the echo which his language has found, 
hence the danger of his influence, which does not heal the sickness 
of his age, but increases it 

The two factors of the inner antagonism of his own nature 
Hietzsclie himself has called the “Dionysus^’ and the ‘‘Apollo” 
It is the antithesis between voluntarism and intelleetualism, be 
tween Schopenhauer’s will and Hegel’s idea. It appears here in 
an individual of the highest intellectual culture and aesthetic pro- 
ductiveness, who is able to apprehend histoiy and life with the 
greatest delicacy and to reproduce them poetically with equal fine 
ness of feeling But science and art have not saved this individual 
fiom the dark “will to live”, deep within stiis a passionate, com- 
pelling impulse toward wild deeds, toward the achieving and unfold 
mg of power. His is the case of a nervous professor who would 
fain be a wild tyrant, and who is tossed back and forth between the 
quiet enjoyment of the goods of the highest culture on the one hand, 
and that mysterious, burning demand foi a life of passion on the 
other Kow he luxuiiates m serene blessedness of sestlietic contem- 
plation and artistic production, now he casts all this aside and 
asserts his impulses, his instincts, his passions Sensual enjoyment, 
as such, has never been a value for him — this is shown in the 
height and purity of his nature The enjoyment which he seeks is 
either that of knowing or that of power In the struggle between 
the two he has been crushed — the victim of an age which is satisfied 
no longer by the impersonal and siiperpersonal values of intellec- 
tual, aesthetic, and moral culture, but thirsts again for the bound- 
less unfolding of the individual in a life of deeds Caught in the 
struggle between its reason inherited from the past and its passion 
thirsting for the future, it and all of value that it possesses are torn 
and ground The artistic expression of a nature thus rent and torn 
IS the charm of Kietzsche’s writings 

In his first period, which contains the following in germ, the 
conflict between the two motive forces has not yet come to open 
outbreak , rather we find him applying Schopenhauer’s fundamental 
thoughts to the origin of Greek tragedy and to Eichard Wagner’s 
musical drama, and thus presenting art as the source of salva- 
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tiou from the torture of the will But even at that time it was his 
thought that out of this tiagic temper a new, a higher culture 
should be brought forth, a pioudei race should emerge, of bold and 
splendidly audacious will which would victoriously burst the bonds 
of the present intellectual and spiiitual life, and even at that peiiod 
this bent toward originality and independence threw overboaid the 
ballast of the historic period No condition and no authority is to 
repress this artistic civilisation , sesthetic freedom is to be cramped 
neither by knowledge nor by life 

It IS not difficult to understand that when these thoughts began to 
clarify themselves the philosophic poet followed for a time along 
the path of intellectuahsm Science is the fiee spirit which casts 
off all fetters and recognises nothing above itself, but she is such 
only when she makes the real man fiee, placing him on his own 
feet, independent of everything that is above the senses or apart 
from the senses This science which Nietzsche would now make 
the bearer of the essence of culture is positive science, — no meta- 
physics, not even the metaphysics of the will , hence he dedicates 
his book ‘^for free spirits'^ to the memory of Voltaire, and while 
he had earlier turned Wagner from Feuerbach to Schopenhauer, 
now he himself goes the leverse way He comes into agreement 
with the utilitarian ethics of Paul R^e, he believes m the possi- 
bility of the purely scientific culture He even goes so far as to 
see in knowledge the highest and best aim of life Knowledge is 
for him the true joy, and the whole freshness of delight in the joys 
of the world and of life which is found in deojpLa (contemplation) — 
an enjoyment of the present actual world which is at once aesthetic 
and theoretical — is the fundamental note of this period, the most 
fortunate period which was gi anted to him 

Then the Dionysus element of passion came to expression as an 
uncontrollable longing for strong, masterful, unsympathetic living 
out of personality, ■which throws down all that would stand in its 
path. The strongest impulse of man is the wUlfoi power It is for 
him to assert this But this unconditional assertion bursts the 
system of values in “which our civilisation, up to this time, has 
enmeshed itself , the new ideal is in this sense beyond good and 
bad/^ ^ The will for power knows no bonds which prescribe what is 
^‘permitted”; for it, everything is good which springs from power 
and increases power ; everything is bad which springs from weak- 
ness and weakens power. So also in our judgments, in. knowledge 


^ JenseUs von Grut and Bdsc, the title of one of Nietzsche^s books, translated 
by A. TiWe 
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and in conviction, the important thing is not whether they are 
true,” but whether they help us, whethei they furthei our life and 
strengthen our mmd They havewoith only if they make us strong 
Hence, conviction also may and must change as life unfolds its 
changes (as was the case in part with Nietzsche himself) Man 
chooses what he needs , the value of knowing also lies beyond true 
and false Here begins, therefore, the overturning and re-valuation 
of all values (Umwe'itkung aller We^ithe) Here the philosopher be- 
comes a reformer of moials, the legislator the creator of a new civih 
sation In the third period of his development Nietzsche was full 
of the consciousness of this task 

From this standpoint he sets up the ideal of the over-man (Ueber 
mensch) in contiast with the ordinary, everyday man of the com- 
mon herd Will for power is will for mastery, and the most 
important mastery is that of man over man Hegel once said that 
of all great things which the world’s history shows, the greatest is 
the mastery of one free will over others It recalls this saying 
when Nietzsche develops his new idea of civilisation fiom the 
antithesis between the “ morals of masters ” and morals of slaves ” 
All the brutality of trampling down those who may be in the way, 
all the unfettering of the primitive beast in human nature, appear 
here as the right and duty of the strongs The strong man unfolds 
and defends the energy of living as against the scantiness and 
meagieness of renunciation and humility The morality of slaves, 
therefore, coincides essentially with the ascetic nature of the super- 
naturalism which Nietzsche had formerly combated, and the positive 
connection of the transition period with his third period consists in 
the ^‘joyous ” assertion of a world-couquenng thirst for living. 

Nevertheless the ideal for the ‘^over-man” remains veiled in 
poetic dimness and indefiniteness- According to the original ten- 
dency, the ovei-man is the great individuality which asserts its 
primitive rights over against the mass The common herd of the 
far too many ” ( F^eZ-2:w-Fie?€) exists only to the end that out of it as 
rare instances of fortune may rise the over-men These, from century 
to century, recognize each other as hearers of all the meaning and ^ 
worth that is to be found in all this confused driving of disordered 
forces The genius is the end and aim of history, and it is in this 
that his right of mastery as over against the Philistine has its root 
But according to another tendency the over-man appears as a higher 
type of the human race, who is to be bred and trained — as the 
strong race which enjoys its strength of mastery m the powerful 
unfolding of life, free from the restraints and self-disturbing ten- 
dencies of the slavish morality In both cases Nietzsche’s ideal of 
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the ovei-man is alike anstociatic and exclusive, and it is a sharp 
penalty for the poetic indefiiiiteness and symbolic ambiguity of his 
aphorisms that his combating of “slavish morality” and of its 
supernatural foundations has made him popular with ]ust the very 
ones who would be the fiist to strike fiom the over-man the head by 
which he towers above the common herd of the “ too many ” 

Between the two lines along which the ideal of the over-man 
develops, the author has not come to a clear decision. Zarathustra 
mingles them together, with wavering lines of tiansition. It is clear 
that the one form is an echo of the romantic ideal of the genius as 
the othei borrows fiom sociological evolution But the thought 
of an elevation of the human type through the agency of philosophy 
reminds us of the postulates of German idealism 

The remark is quite just that from this conception of the doctrine 
of the over-man the step to Fichte would not have been a long one 
That Nietzsche could not take it was due to the fact that he had in 
his nature too much of Schlegel’s “ genius,” which treats all expe- 
riences from the standpoint of irony (p 606) This made him unable 
to find his way back from the individual mind to the “ universal 
ego” — to the conception of values which assert their validity over 
all. 

7 The revolt of boundless individualism culminates in the claim 
that all values are relative Only the powerful will of the over-man 
persists as the absolute value, and sanctions every means which it 
brings into service For the “higher” man there is no longer any 
form or standard, either logical or ethical The arbitraiy will of the 
over-man has superseded the “autonomy of leason”-— this is the 
course from Kant to Nietzsche which the nineteenth century has 
described 

Just this determines the problem of the future Relativism is 
the dismissal and death of philosophy Philosophy can live only as 
the science of values which are universally vahd. It will no longer 
force its way mto the work of the particular sciences, where 
psychology also now belongs Philosophy has neither the craving 
to know over again from her standpoint what the special sciences 
have already known from theirs, nor the desire to compile and 
patch together generalisations from the “more general results” 
of the separate disciplines Philosophy has its own field and 
its own problem in those values of universal validity which are 
the organismg principle for all the functions of culture and civili- 
sation and for all the particular values of life. But it will de- 
scribe and explain these values only that it may give an account 
of their validity; it treats them not as facts but as nmns Hence 
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it will have to develop its task as a giving of laws ” — not laws of 
aibitrary caprice which it dictates, but rathei laws of the reason, 
which it discoveis and compiehends By following the path toward 
this goal it seems to be the aim of the present movement, divided 
within itself as it often is, to win back the important conquests of 
the gieat period of Geimaii philosophy Since Lotze laised the con- 
ception oj value to a place of piominence, and set it at the summit of 
logic and metaphysics as well as of ethics, many suggestions toward 
a “theory of values,’^ as a new foundation science in philosophy, have 
arisen It can do no harm if these move in part m the psychologi- 
cal and sociological realm, provided it is not foi gotten that in estab- 
lishing facts and making genetic explanations we have only gained 
the material upon which philosophy itself must perform its task of 
ciiticism 

But a no less valuable foundation for this central work is formed 
by the liistoiy of philosophy, which, as Hegel first lecognised, must 
be regarded lu this sense as an integrant pait of philosophy itself 
!For it presents the process in which European humanity has 
embodied in scientific conceptions its view of the world and judg- 
ment of human life. 

In this piocess particular experiences have furnished the occasions, 
and special problems of knowledge have been the instrumentalities, 
through which step by step reflection has advanced to greater clear- 
ness and certainty respecting the ultimate values of culture and 
civilisation In setting forth this piocess, therefoie, the history of 
philosophy presents to our view the gradual attainment of clearness 
and certainty respecting those values whose universal validity forms 
the problem and field of philosophy itself 
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P. 12 Line 16 Add — 

On the pragmatic factor, cf C Der pmgmali^che Zusammenhang 

in der Geschichte der Philoaopliie (Dresden, 1863) 

P 12 Line 10 from foot of the text Add as foot-note, affixed 
to the word ‘^positive” — 

A similar, hut quite mistaken attempt has been leceiitly made in this direc- 
tion by Fr Brentano, Die vm Phahen in de^ Philosophic und ihi (fcqmmrtiqer 
Stand (Vienna, 1895) Heie belong also the analogies, always moie or lets 
aitificial, which have been attempted between the coai*be of development in the 
ancient and that in the modem philosophy Ct e g v Beichlin-Meldegg, Ber 
Pai allelismus der alien und neueien Philosophie (Leips and Heidelb 1805) 

P 16. Line 6 from foot of text, add — 

In all pievious expositions of the histoiy of philosophy, whether upon a larger 
or smaller scale, a chronological arrangement has been adopted, following the 
order and succession of the more important philosophies and schools These 
various arrangements have differed only in details, «and these not always impoi- 
tant Among the most recent might be named in addition, that of J, Bergiuaim, 
whose treatment shows taste and insight (2 vols , Beihw, 1892) A treatment 
marked by oiiginality and fineness ot thought, in which the usual scheme has 
been happily broken tliiough by emphasis upon the great movements and inter- 
relations of the world’s history, is presented by K Eucken, Die Lehensanschan- 
ungen der grossen Benker (2d ed , Leips 1898) 

P 23 To the foot-note, add — 

Windischmann, earlier {Die Philosophic wx Fo’itgang der Weltgeschichte^ 
Bonn, 1827-1834), and recently V Deussen (AUgcmeine Geschichte der Philoso- 
phie^ I 1, Leips 1894) have made a beginning toward the work of relating this 
Oriental thought to the whole history of philosophy, 

P 24 Line 8 Affix as foot-note — 

E Rohde has set forth with great insight and discrimination the rich sugges. 
tions for philosophy in the following period, which grew out of the transformar 
tions of the religious ideas (Psyche, 2d ed , 1897) 

P 27 To the lit on the Period, add . — 

A. Fairbanks, The First Philosophers of Greece, Y 1898. 

P 30 Line 30 To the notice of Heraclitus, add — 

He was apparently the first who, from the standpoint of scientific insight, 
undertook to reform the public life and combat the dangers of anarchy Him- 
self an austere and rigorous personahtv, he preached the law of order, which 
ought to prevail m human life as in nature 
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P 30 Line 19 from the foot To the notice of Anaxagoras, add — 

His scientific employments were essentially astronomical m their nature 
Neglecting earthly interests, he is said to have declared the heavens to be his 
fatheiUnd, and the observation of the staxs to be his life work Metrodorus and 
Archelaus die named as his disciples 

P 42 Foot-note 1 Relating to the vous of Anaxagoras, add — 

Cf , however, M Heinze m the Bet d Sachs Ges d TFi&s , 1890 

P 46 Last line of text To the word curved,” affix as foot- 
note — 

The tradition (Anst , toe cit ) shows this collocation , whereas, from the 
cosmology of the Pythagoreans and likewise from that of Plato and Aristotle, we 
should expect the reverse ordei 

P 55 To the notice of Diogenes of Apollonia, add — 

lie was the most important of the eclectics of the fifth century So little is 
known as to 1ns life that it is even doubtful whether Apollonia was his home 
Of hib wiifcings, even Simplicius had only the vipl <f)6(r€w before him (Phys.y 
32 V 151, 24 D) 

P 62. Add to foot-note 1 — 

because in this phase of Greek thought they lun along as yet mix elated lines of 
thought, bide by side with the theories of natural science Only the Pythago- 
reans seem as yet to have begun the combination between theology and phi- 
losophy, which later became through Plato a controlling influence 

P 68 Prefix to par 4, which begins with ^^But while,” the 
following sentence — 

A prepaiation for this transition was made by the circumstance 
that even in the investigation of natuie, inteiest in fundamental 
principles had grown weakei after the first creative development, 
and science had begun to scatter her labours over special fields 

P 71 To the personal notice of Socrates, add — 

He considered this enlightenment of himself and fellow-citizens a divine voca- 
tion (Plato’s Apology), giving this work precedence even ovei lus care of his 
family (Xanthippe) He gatheied about him the noblest youth of Athens, such 
as Alcibiades, who honoured m him the ideal and the teacher of virtue He 
appeared thus as leader of an intellectual aristocracy, and ]ust by this means 
came mto opposition to the dominant demociacy [K Joel. Ber echte u, d 
Xenopkontische SokrateSf Vol I , Berlin, 1893 Vol II m 2 pts , 1901 Kralik, 
Sol rates, 1899] 

P 96 Line 23 Insert after Plato — 

And of their materialism which he so vigorously opposed 

P 102. At close of par 4, insert . — 

This personal influence he himself regarded as the most important part of his 
activity Poi scientific investigation was only one side of his rich nature The 
demand for ethical teaching and foi political and social efficiency had a still 
stronger life within him He had an open vision for the evils of his time He 
united an adherence to the aristocratic party with an activity m the direction 
indicated by Socrates, and never quite gave up the hope of reforming the life of 
his time through his science. To this was added as a third element in his per- 
sonality that pre-eminent artistic disposition which could clothe his ideals with 
poetic exposition m the most splendid language 
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P. 103 To references on Plato, add — 

P Lutowslawski, Origin and Growth of Plato's Logic (1897) 

[B L Nettleship, Philos Lectures^ ed by Bradley and Benson, 1897, W. 
Wmdelband, Plato^ Stuttgart, 1900 ] 

P 104 After first par , insert — 

In comparison ■with the high flight of Plato, the personality and life-work of 
Aristotle appeal throughout of coolei and soberei type But if he lacks the 
impulse toward an. active influence in public life, and also the poetic chaim of 
diction and composition, he has, instead, all the inoie effective a substitute m 
the power of thought with which he surveys and masteis his held, in the clarity 
and purity of his scientific temper, in the certainty and power with which he 
disposes and moulds the results gathereil from the nitellertual labouis of many 
contributors Aiistotle is an incarnation ot the spirit of science such as the 
world has never seen again, and in this direction his incomparable influence has 
lam He will always remain the leading thinker in the realm of investigation 
which seeks to comprehend reality with keen look, unbiassed by any interest 
derived from feeling 

P 104 Line 10 After knowledge/’ insert — 

The recently discovered mam fragment of his HoXtrela rtav *A9y)val<av is a valu- 
able example of the completeness of this pait, also, of his literaiy work In the 
main only his scientific, etc 

P 104 [Especially valuable in the recent literature upon Aristotle are H 
Meier, 2)^e Syllogistih des AnUoteles Vol 1,1896, Yol II in2pts,1900, G 
Bodier, Arutote^ Traite de VAme, tiad H annotee '2 vols ,Paris, 1900 Cf, also 
W A Hammond, A 's Psychology The Le Anima and Pai va Nat , tr with 
Int and Notes, Lond and N Y 1901 , H Siebeck, A , Stuttgait, 1899 ] 

P 112 As note to close of first pai , attached to words in tlie 
middle” — 

Cf , however, on this, A Goedeke-Meyer, Die Nainyphilosojihie Epikw's in 
ihrem VeOialtnisb zti Demokiit, Btrassburg, 1897 

P 119. Line 17 After “ back,” insert — 
according to the general laws of association and reproduction 
(Phaedo, 72 ff) 

P 123 Insert after the first par under 6, the following par — 

This completely new attempt on Plato’s part was supported by the 
theological doctrines which he was able to take from the Mysteries of 
Dionysus Here the individual soul was regarded as a “ daimon ” or 
spirit which had journeyed oi been banished from another world into 
the body, and during its earthly life maintained mysterious emo- 
tional relations to its original home Such theological ideas were 
brought by the philosopher into his scientific system, not without 
serious difficulties 

P 135. Note attached to the word “not” in line 11 (from 
foot) — 

Per Aristotle means nothing else, even where, as is frequently the case in the 
Analytics, he expresses the relation hy saying that the question is whether the 
one concept is affirmed or predicated (Karnyopeiv) of the other. 
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P 142 After the first sentence m the last par , insert — 

The subordination of the single thing under the general concept 
IS for him too^ not an arbitrary act oi the intellect in its work of 
comparison, it is an act of knowledge which takes us into the 
nature of things and reproduces the actual relations which obtain 
there ” 

P 148 Line 3 After “ world,” insert — 

Every element has thus its “natural” motion in a certain direc- 
tion and its “ natuial ” place in the universe Only by collision with 
others (J^ic^ is it turned aside or crowded out 

P 162 Before second par , insert — 

♦‘In the history of the Stoa we have to distinguish an older period which was 
predominantly ethical, a middle period which was eclectic, and a later period 
which was religious ” 

P 162 To references on Stoicism, add , — 

A Schmekel, Die mittlei e Stoa (Berlin, 1892) 

P 162 Line 6 from foot To lefeiences on Lucretius, add — 

R Hemze’s Com on 3d Book (Leips 1877) 

P 163 Line 20 Add -- 

Cf E Pappenheim (Berlin, 1874 f , Leips 1877 and 1881). 

P 163 To leferences on Scepticism, add — 

V Brochard, Lea Sceptiques Grecs (Pans, 1887) [M M Patrick, Sextus 
Empiricus and Greek Scepticism (contains trans of the “ Pyrrhonic Sketches,” 
Camh and Lond 1899) ] 

P 163 Line 35 After “ principle,” insert * — 

Ciceio stands nearest to the position of Probabilism as maintained by the 
Academy See below, § 17, 7 

P 163 To the material before § 14, add — 

A popular moral eclecticism was represented by certain preachers of morals 
who were more or less closely related to the principles of the Cynics These 
scourged the social and moral conditions of the Hellenistic and later of the 
Roman world with harsh and outspoken criticism Among them were Teles (cf 
V Wilamowitz-Mollendorf, T^hilologische Unterauchungen, IV , 292 ff , Frag- 
ments, ed by O Hense, Freiburg, 1899), Bion ot Borystheues (o± R Hemze, 
de Horatio Bionis Imitatore^ Bonn, 1889) of a later period, Demetrius, Oeno- 
mao«3, and Demonax, Cf J Bernays, Lukian und die Kyniker (Berlin, 1879) 
In tins connection Dio Chrysostomos is also to be named Cf H v Arnim 
(Berlin, 1898) 

P 174 Line 8 Add to this paragraph — 

In many cases, however, notably in the Imperial age of Eome, 
this maxim appears as the easily intelligible principle of the honour- 
able man who finds himself repelled by the corruption and partisan 
self -seeking of political life, and can have nothing to do with it 
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P. 181, Add to the second par. the following (m part new) . — 

Nevertheless, inasmuch as they, like Heraclitus, treated the neces- 
sary course of events and providence as equivalent terms, the Stoic 
formulation of the principle of sufficient reason e that everything 
which comes to be has a ground or reason) may also be expressed in 
the foim that not even the least thing m the world can be otherwise 
than in accord with the decree of Zeus 

P 186 Line 8 from foot of text, after « Heraclitus ” insert — 

^^and m part to the later philosophy of nature as influenced by 
him (Pseudo-Hippoc irtpl StatVi^s , cf , above p. 67, note 1 ) 

P 189 Line 12 fioin foot, add the following — 

Finally this web of syncretistic theology received the metaphysi- 
cal strand, to which the Older Academy with Pythagorean tenden- 
cies (especially Xen cerates) had begun to attach the hierarchy of 
mythical forms (cf § 11, 5) The combination of all these theo- 
logical tendencies was completed in the middle, eclectic Stoa, espe- 
cially thiough Posidonius 

P 204 Note 4, add — 

Hence Epicurus did not regard it necessary to decide on theoretical grounds 
between different modes of explaining particular phenomena the one mode was 
no more valid (ot fiaWop^ than the other, to use the sceptical phrase. 

P 210 Line 20. Add — 

trans as Harnack’s Histoi ij of Doctrine^ by N Buchanan, Lond 1894 

P 210 Add to references — 

Er Susemihl, GeschichU der griechische^i LiUeratuf in der Alezandrinerzeit 
(2 vols , Leips 1891) 

P 216 Line 26, To the lit., add — 

H V Arnim, Dion von Prusa (Leips 1896), pp 4-114 

P " 216 Line 16 from foot To the notice of Gralen, add — 

He was frequently referred to as philosophical authority in the humanistic 
literature of the Renaissance His treatise, De placitis Hippocratis et Platonis^ 
has been edited by J Mdller (Leips 1874), the Proirepticus, by G Kaibel (Leips. 
1894), the eiffaytay^ 5ta\e/cnKi^, by C KaibfLeisch (Lexps. 1896). J Miiller has 
discussed the irepl 

P 217 Line 3. Add -- 

Of the new Berlin ed of Philo, by L. Cohn and P Wendland, Vols. I. and IL 
have appeared (1896-1897) 

P 217. Line 14 To the lit on Justin Martyr, add: — 

H. Veil (Strassburg, 1893). • 
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P 217 Line 20 from foot To the notice of Tertullian, add — 

He was a partisan whose hot-headed fanaticism did not shrink from any para- 
doxical consequence 

P 217 Line 3 from foot To the notice of Clement, add • — 

With non will and tireless activity he united the peaceful and conciliatory 
spirit of scientific culture, with which he sought to exercise an influence in the 
passionate ecclesiastical controversies of his time 

P 218 Line 15 To the notice of Plotinus, add — 

A fine, noble nature, m whom the deep inwardising and spiritualising of life, 
which was the most valuable result of ancient civilisation, found its best embodi- 
ment 

P 218 Lme 29. Add — 

Porphyry’s E^<ra7ti>7i) eZs rb.% Kari/jyoplas was usually known m the Middle Agee 
by the title de quinque vocihus 

P 224 Line 3 Add a foot-note — 

Similarly in the Epistle to the Hebrews, the relation of Jesus to the angels 
is set forth m the manner in which it is presented by Philo 

P 234 Lme 3 from foot of text, add — 

This transition is also connected with the fact that in the Chris- 
tian view the activity of consciousness just described was considered 
less from the theoietical than from the practical standpoint The 
freedom of the will is here the central conception The Oriental 
Chuich fathers in part stood nearer the intellectualism of the Hel- 
lenistic philosophy, or at least made concessions to it, on the other 
hand, among the western teacheis of the Church who were in closer 
touch with Kome the will was most strongly emphasised in both 
psychology and theology Among the latter the tendency is domi- 
nant to regard the spiritual or immaterial principle as passive and 
determined by its object in so far as it is knowledge, but as active 
and determining m so far as it is will 

P 238 After line 6, insert the following paragraph — 

In this connection the conception of the infinite underwent a 
transfoimation which gave it a radically different value (cf. Jon 
Cohn, Qeschichte des Unendliclikeitspi ohlems^ Leips 1896). The mind 
of the Greeks, directed as it was upon measure and definite limitar 
tion, had originally looked upon the infinite as the incomplete and 
imperfect, it was only with reluctance that when considering the 
infinitude of space and time metaphysics had allowed itself to 
ascribe to the infinite a second subordinate kind of reality, as was 
done by the Pythagoreans, the Atomists, and Plato — aside from 
the isolated case of Anaximander, whose influence lay in another 
direction. Now^ infinitude had become the only predicate which 
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could be ascribed to the highest reality or to the deity as over 
against the finite things of the ■world Even the “negative theology 
could permit this expression The name “ infinite must be applied 
to the divine power which in the Stoic and Neo-Pythagorean phi- 
losophy of nature was legarded as the essence pervading and 
informing the world with its workings, to the One from which 
Neo-Platonism regarded worthy of the world’s forms as flowing 
forth, to the creative divine will which, according to Christian 
teaching, had called forth the world from nothing, and thus shown 
its freedom from all limitation , and finally to this supreme person- 
ality himself in contrast with finite persons Thus through this 
final development of ancient philosophy the conception of the in- 
finite became the constituent mark of the highest metaphysical 
reality; it belongs not only to the universe as extended in space, 
but also to the inmost essence of things, and, above all, to the deity 
This latter fusion became so fixed and sure that to-day it appears 
entirely a matter of course in the sphere of thought, as well as in 
that of feeling, to conceive of the supreme being as the Infinite, in 
contrast with all finite things and relations. 

P 256 Line 11 To the phrase “ drama of universal history ” 
affix the following foot-note — 

This expression has in this connection, as we see, a broader meanmpf, and 
one which conforms much more to the meaning of the words, than in its ordi- 
nary use 

P 263 To the literature of the period, add — 

B Haurdau, Notices et Ext) aiU de quelqiies Manuscripts de la Biblwtheque 
Nationale 6 vols , Pans, 1890-1893, H Denifle and E Chatelain, Charlnla- 
num Unive‘i siUitis Parmensis 2 vols, Pans, 1800-1894, H Demfle and Fr. 
Ehxie, -drc/i f Litt u Kuch Gesch d Mittelalto s, ISSb t 

P 273 Line 13. To the notice of Augustine, add — 

His youth was in part wild and irregular His father, Patncius, belonged to 
the old religion , his mother, Monica, to Christianity To a deeply passionate 
natuie he joined not only dialectical skill and keen intelligence, hut also phil- 
osophical subtlety and a wide intellectual and spiritual vision, which was 
narrowed only at the last by ecclesiastical partisanship He was made bishop 
391 

P 274 Line 19. 

“ Ermgena ” is given as first form of the name, with “ Erigena” and ** Jeru- 
gena ” as variants 

P 274 Line 17, from foot, add * — 

Recently bis authorship has been doubted and the work assigned to a Bern- 
hard Silvestns (also Bernhard of Tours) 

P 274 Line 14, from foot, add * — 

Cf, A. Clerval, LesJS coles de Chartres au Moyen-dge (Chartres, 1895). 
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P 275 Line 5 To the notice of Abelard, add — 

The dialectical virtuosoship to which he owed his success and his fame de- 
ceived both him and his time as to the slightness of his knowledge On the 
other hand, the freer and bolder convictions which he had gamed in the ethical 
and religious held by the keenness of his intellect could not overcome the coun- 
ter-tendency of his age, because they did not find sufficient support in his vain 
and weak personality In addition to the ed. in two vols of his work, Cousin 
has edited also Outages inMits (Pans, 1836) Cf S M Peutsch, JP A ein 
hitischer Theolog des 12 Jahrhunderts (Leips 1883), A Hausrath, JPeter 
Abalard (Leips 1893) 

P 313 Line 26 To the ht on the Amalncans, add * — 

Cf. the Treatise against the Amalncans^ ed by Cl Baumker (Jfahih f Philos, 
u spec Theol , VII , Paderborn, 1893) 

P 313 Line 15 from foot To the lit. on Albert, add — 

V Hertling, A M Beitragem seiner Wuidigung (Coin, 1880). 

P 316. To the general lit add — 

[T J. de Boer, Gesch d Philos, in Islam (Stuttgait, 1901).] 

P 317 Add to third par — 

Cf T de Boer, Die Widen spruche d Philosophie nach Algazallx und ihr Aus- 
gleich du7 ch Ihn Moschd (Strassburg, 1894) 

P 320 Line 11, add — 

But the “ natural man finds that even among a highly developed 
people the pure teaching of the natural religion meets in most cases 
only misunderstanding and disfavour. He turns back to his isola- 
tion with the one friend whom he has gained (cf. Pocock’s ed 
pp 192 ff ) 

P 330 Line 3 from foot To Scotus,^^ affix the reference — 

Cf n Siebeck, Die Willenslehre bei Duns Seotus u semen Nachfolgern. 
Zeitsekrf Philos Vol 112, pp 179 

P 331 Line 9 fiom foot, add — 

It was a great service on the part of Buridan that, in order to 
grasp the problem more exactly, he sought to state the question 
once moie in purely psychological terms He sought to do justu^e 
to the arguments on each side, and made it his purpose to develop 
the conception of ethical freedom, in winch indiffeientism should 
lose the element of arbitraiy caprice, and determinism should lose 
the character of natural necessity Nevertheless, he did not succeed 
in completely clearing up the complication of problems which inhei'e 
in the word freedom ” 

P. 333 Poot-note on word synteresis,^^ add • — 

Cf., however, recently, H Siebeck mArch f. Gesch d. Philos, X. 620 fi. 

P 339, Poot^note 1. For and the pseudo, read: — 

and perhaps the pseudo.*^ 
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P 342 Line 24 Affix to “Occam/^ the reference* — 

Cf H. Siebeck, Occam's Eikmntnisslehre m ihier historischer Stelluna 
(Arch jt Gesch d Philos , X, 317 ff ) 

P 348, To the lit., add — 

W Windelbaud, Geschichte d neue'ien Philosophic^ 2ded Vols I II 1899 , 
H HofEding, History of Modem Philosophy (Eng ti by B Meyei, Lend and 
N y 1900) , K Lasfewitz, Geschichte der Atomisiik vom Mittelaltei bis Newton. 
2 vols, Hambuig, 1889-1890 [W Graham, English Political Philosophy from 
Hobbes to Maine, Lond and N Y 1900] 

P 352 To the lit , add . — 

W Dilthey, Auffassang unci Analyse des Menschen in 15 and 26 Jahr 
(Aith /. Gesch d Philos, IV , V,), 

P 356 Line 5, add — 

H Maiei, M als Philosoph (Arch f Gesch d Philos , X , XL). 

P 356 Line 22, from foot, insert — 

The unsettled character of his life was m part due to his own character He 
combined a proud flight of imaginative thought and an enthusiastic devotion to 
the new tiuth — especially to the Copernican system — for which he had to 
suffer, with unbridled passionateness, ambitious boastfulness and keen pleasure 
in agitation On his Italian and Latin wiitings, of recently, F Tocco (Florence, 
1889, and Naples, 1891) , cf also Dorn Berti, G* H, sua Vitae siia Hottrine 
(Rome, 1889) 

P 357, Line 3 To the notice of Campanella, add — 

In him, too, we And learning, boldness of thought, and desire of innovation 
mingled with pedantry, fancifulness, superstition, and limitation Cf Chr. 
Sigwait, KJeine Sch'uften, I (Ereib 1889) 

P 362 Line 1 After also,” insert * — 

Popular Stoicism had a considerable number of adherents among 
the Renaissance writers on account of its moral and religious doc- 
-trines, which were independent of positive religion 

P 367 Note 1 Add — 

Indeed, the humanistic reaction favoured Stoicism directly as against the more 
mediaeval Keo-Platonism 

P. 378. To the lit , add — 

W Dilthey, Das naturliche System der Gexsteswissenschaften tn 17 Jahrh 
(Aich f Gesch d Philos , V , VI , VII ) 

P 379 Last line To the notice of Galileo, add , — 

His quiet, unimpassioned advocacy of the investigation of nature, which had 
been newly achieved and given its oonceptional formulation by himself, could 
not bhield him from the attacl^ of the Inquisition He purchased peace and the 
right to further investigation, which was all that he cared for, by extreme sub- 
jection Cf C, Prantl, Galileo und Kepler als Logdeer (Munich, 1876). 

P 380, Line 9. To lit on I. Newton, add . — 

F. R Rosenberger, L N und seme physikalischen Pnncvgien (Leaps 1896) 
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P. 380. Line 18 To the lit add * — 

E Mach, I>u Meehanik in ihier EntwicUung (Leips 1883), H. Hertz, Die 
Prineipien der Mechamk^ Introd , pp 1-47 (Leips 1894), 

P 380 To the notice of Bacon, add — 

The unfavourable aspects of li is personal character, which had their oiigin in 
political rivalry, fall into the background m comparison with the insight which 
filled his life, that man’s power, and especially his power over nature, lies only 
in scientific knowledge In a grandiloquent fashion, which was in conformity 
with the custom of his time, he proclaimed it as the task of science to place 
nature with all her forces at the service of man and of the best development of 
social life 


P 380 To the notice of Descartes, add — 

A complete edition of his works is appearing under the auspices of the Pans 
Academy The mam characteristics of his nature are found in the passion for 
knowledge, which turns aside from all outer goods of life, m his zeal for self- 
instructioii, m his struggle against self-delusion, in his abhorrence of all public 
appearance and of the conflicts connected therewith, m the calm pre-eminence 
of the purely intellectual life, and in the complete earnestness which springs 
from sincerity 

P. 381 To the notice of Spinoza, add — 

In proud independence, he satisfied his modest needs by his earnings from 
the polishing of optical glasses Untroubled by the hatred and opposition of the 
world, and not embittered by the untrustwoithmess of the few who called them- 
selves his friends, he lived a life of thought and disinterested intellectual labour, 
and found his compensation for the transitory joys of the world, which he 
despised, in the clearness of knowledge, m the intelligent comprehension of 
human motives, and m the devoted contemplation of the mysteries of the divme 
nature [J Freudenthal, Lehensgeschichte Sp ’s, Leips 1899 , v d Linde, 
B Sp. Bibliographies Giavenhage, 1871 ] 

P. 381 Line 24 To the lit on Pascal, add — 

G Droz (Pans, 1886) i 

P 381 Line 36 To the lit on Geulincx, add — 

J P N Land, Arn. Geulincx und seine Philosophie (The Hague, 1896) 

P 413 To the foot-note, add — 

Descartes’ conception of these perturbations reminds us m many wajs of 
Stoicism, which was brought to him by the whole humanistic literature of his 
time Just on this account the modern philosopher fell into the same difBcul- 
ties respecting theodicy and freedom of the will which had vexed the Stoa 
Cf. above, § 16 His ethics was likewise lelated to that of the Stoics 


P. 425 Under § 32 As lit on this topic — 

T H Gieen, Principles of Political Obligations Wks , Vol. II , and sepa- 
rately, 1895 , D G Ritchie, Natural BightSs Loud and N Y. 1896 , J H 
T^fts and H B Thompson, The Individual and his Pt elation to Society ots re- 
fiected in British Ethics (Chicago, 1898) 


P. 440 To the notice of Locke, add — 

Plain good sense and sober charity are the mam traits of his intellectual per- 
sonality , but corresponding to these there is also a certain meagreness of 
thought and a renunciation of the philosophical impulse in the proper sense 
In spite of th^, the courage of his triviality made him popular, and so made 
him leader of the philosophy of tlie Enlightenment 
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P 441 To the notice of Shaftesbury, add • — 

He was one of the foremost and finest representatives of the Enlightenmen 
Humanistic cultuie is the basis of his intellectual and spiritual nature In tins 
rests the freedom of his thought and judgment, as well as the taste with which 
he conceives and presents his subject He himself is a conspicuous example 
for his ethical teaching of the worth of personality [B Band has recently pub- 
lished The Life^ Letters^ and Philosophical Eegimen, Lond and N Y 1900 
The Regmen consists of a senes of exeicises or meditations patterned after 
those of Epictetus and Maicus Aurelius It shows a closer dependence upon 
ancient, particularly Stoic, thought than is manifest in the Gharactenstics ] 

P 441 To the lit on Adam Smith, add — 

[Hasbach, UntersiKhunqen uher Adam Smith (Leips 1891), Zeyss, A S 
(Leips 1889) , Oncken, Smith und Kant (1877) , Schubert, m WundVs Sin- 
dien^ VI 552 If ] 

P 441 To the notice of Hume, add — 

Cool and leflective, clear and keen, an analyst of the first rank, with un- 
piejudiced and relentless thought, he piessed forward to the final presupposi- 
tions upon which the English philosophy ot modern times rested And this is 
the reason why, m spite of the caution of his utterances, he did not at first find 
among his countiymen the recognition which he deserved 

P 441 To the lit on English Moral Philosophy, add — 

[Selby-Bigge, British Moialists (Clai Press, 1897), contains reprints of the 
most mipoitant ethical writings of nearly all the writers of this period, with 
Introd ] 

P 442 To the lit on the Scottish School, add — 

McCosh, The Scottish Philosophy , on the preceding development, E Giimm, 
Zur Geschichte des Erkenntniss-prohloms von Bacon Hume (Leips 1890) 

P 442 To the notice of Voltaire, add — 

For the history of philosophy, the most important elements in Voltaire’s 
nature are his honest enthusiasm for justice and humanity, his fearless cham- 
pionship for reason in public hte, and, on the other hani the incomparable 
influence which he exercised upon the general temper of his age through the 
magic of his animated, striking style G Besnoiiesterres, V et la Sotiele an 
18 Siecle (Pans, 1873) 

P 444 To the notice on Leibniz, add — 

Leibniz was one of the gieatest savants who have ever lived Theie was no 
department of science in which he did not work, and that with suggestiveness 
This umversahsm asserted itself everywhere m a conciliatory tendency, as the 
attempt to reconcile existing oppositions This, too, was his work m political 
and ecclesiastical fields 

P 445 Line 4 Add — 

On Platner’s relation to Kant, cf M Hemze (Leips 1880) , P, Rohr (Gotha, 
1890) , P Bergemann (Halle, 1891) , W, Wreschnei (Leips 1893) 

P 445. Line 11 from foot. To the lit. on Empirical Psychology, 
add — 

M Dessoir, Geschichte der neneren deutschen PsychoJogie Vol I (Berlin, 
1894 New ed inpiiS'^ 
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P 452 To the foot-note, add — 

In the field of demonstrative knowledge, Locke makes far-reachmg conces- 
sions to lationalism, as it was known to him from the Cambridge school , e u 
he even regarded the cosmological argument for the existence of God as possible 

P 488 Line 24 After world ” insert — 

This theory was, m his case, none other than the imaginative view 
of Nature which had been taken over fiom the Italian Renaissance 
by the English Neo-Platonists In his Pantlmsticon^ Poland pio- 
]eeted a sort of cultus for this natural religion, whose sole priestess 
should be Science, and whose heroes should be the great historical 
educators of the human mind 

P 502 To the lit under § 36, add — 

J H Tufts, Thelndwidual and Ins Belatxon to Society as ufiected in British 
Bthics Pait H (Chicago, in press ) 

P 517 Line 7 

[The conception of “ sympathy ” in the Treatise is not the same as 
iwtYiQ Inquuy In the Timtise it is a psychological solvent like 
Spiuoza^s “ imitation of emotions,” and = “contagiousness of feeling ” 
In the Inqiai'y it is opposed to selfishness, and treated as an impulse 
s=: benevolence, cf on this. Green, Int, Selby-Bigge, Inquiry'] 

P 521 Line 6 from foot To the words “ human rights,” add the 
reference , — 

G Jellinek, Die Erklaiung cler Menschenrechte (Heidelb 1896) , [D G 
Hitch le, Natural Rights^ Loud and N Y , 1895 , B Bosanquet, The Philos 
Theoiy of the State^ Lond, and N Y , 1899 ] 

P 522 Foot-note 3 

Cf Qomte 'lendu des Stances ties Ecoles Normales Vol 1. 

P 527 Line 11 from foot of text, add •— 

By this definition of history the principles of investigation in natural science 
and those appiopnate to history were no longer distinguished, and the contiasts 
between mechanical and teleological standpoints were obliterated in a way 
which necessarily called out the opposition ot bo keenly methodical a thinkei as 
Kant (Cf hib review of Heidei’s book, Ideas toward the Philosopluj of the 
Bistory of Mankind, in the Jen Allg Lilt Ztg*, 1785 ) On the other hand, a 
harmonibing thought was thus won toi the theory of the world, quite in accord 
with the Leibnizian Monadology, and this has remained as an influential postu 
late and a regulative idea for the further development of philosophy 

P. 529 To the lit , add — 

E von Hartmann, Die deutsehe Aeethetik snt Kant (Berlin, 1886) oulian 
Schmidt, Qeschichte der deutschen Litteratur von Leibniz hxs auf unserer Zeit 
[Kuno Francke, Social Porces %n German Literature, 2d ed , N Y 1897 ] 

P. 630, Line 8, add , — 

Through this participation in the work of the highest culture, m which litera- 
ture and philosophy gave each to the other furtherance toward the bnlhant cre- 
ations of the tune, the German people became anew a nation. In this it found 
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race more the eMence of its genius , from it sprang intellectual and moral f oices 
through which, during the past centuiy, it has been enabled to assert in the 
world the mfluence of this, its newly won nationality 

P 532. To the lit, add — 

Pr Paulsen, / KaiiU sein Leben und seme Lehre^ Stuttgart, 1898 

P 535 To the notice of Kant, add — 

His activity as a teacher extended not only over philosophical fields, hut also 
to anthropology and physical geography, and just in these, by his suggestive, 
disonm mating, and brilliant exposition, his influence extended far beyond the 
bounds of the university In society he was regarded with respect, and his tel- 
low-citizens sought and found in him kindly instruction in all that excited gen- 
eral Intel est 

P 536 To the ht , add — 

Among the publications of Kant’s Lectures the most iinpoi*tant are the 
Anthiopologte (1798, and by Starcke, 1831) , Loqik (1800) , Phi/smhe Geoora- 
phie (1802-1803) , Padagogik (1803) , Metaphysik (by Politz, 1821). [On this 
last, which IS valiidble tor Kant’s development, 1770-1780, see B Kidmann in 
Fhilos Monatshefte^ Vol XIX, and M llemze, Jt ’s Votehuriqen iiber 
Leips 1894 ] A critical complete edition, such as has long been needed, is being 
published by the Beilm Academy of Sciences [This appeals in foui parts, 
comprising, I Woiks, published by Kant hiinselt , II Correspondence, HI Un- 
published Manuscripts, IV Lectures Vols I and II of the Coirespondence 
have appealed, ed by Reicke (Berlin, 1900) ] The Kant Studiet^ ed by U 

Vaihinger (1896 ), gives the most complete information regarding recent 

literature [Recent translations are Kanfs Cosmogony (Glasgow, 1900), by W 
Hastie, D) earns of a Spirit See) (Lend and NY , 1900), by Goerwitz, The 
Inaiigwal Disseitation of 1770^ by Eckholi (N Y , 1894) ] 

P 637 To the ht, add — 

E Adickes, KanVs Systematik ah sfj^tembildender Factor (Berlin, 1887), and 
Kantstudien (1894) , E Arnoldt, Kntiathe Excurse im Gebiet der Kantforschung^ 
Koiugsberg, 1894 * 

[J G Seburmann in Fhilos Jieview, Vols. VII , VIII ] 

P 551. To the ht , add — 

A Hegler, Die Psychologie in KanVs Ethik^ Freiburg i Br. 1891. 

W Forster, Der Entwuklungsgang der kantischen Ethik^ Berlin, 1894 

P 557 Line 18 from foot, insert as a new paragraph — 

“The Communion of Saints,’^ on the contiary, the ethical and 
religious union of the human race, appears as the true highest good 
of the practical reason This reaches far beyond the subjective and 
individual significance of a combination between virtue and hap- 
piness, and has for its content the realisation of the moral law in the 
development of the human race — the Kingdom of God upon earth 
(Cf Critique of Judgment^ §§86ff, Mdigion within the Bounds of 
Mere Meason, 3d part (I 2 ) 

P 559 To the lit. under § 40, add — 

[V, Basch, Essai critique siir VEsthiiique de Kant^ Paris, 1896.] 
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P 564 Last line To fine art/* attach as note — 

On the historical connections of the theories here developed by Kant within 
the framework of his system, cf P Schlapp, Die Anfange de'i Kritik des 
G'eschmacks nnd des Genm (Gottingen, 1899) 

P 569 Line 14 from foot of text, add — 

Jacobi was in youth a friend of Goethe He was a typical personality for the 
development of the German life of feeling in its transition from the time of 
“ IStorm and Stress,” over mto the Romantic movement He was the chief rep- 
resentative of the principle of leligious sentimentality Cf on his theory Kr 
Harms (Berlin, 1876) 

P 570 Line 6 Add 

On Beck, cf W Dilthey in Aich f Qescli d Philos , II 692 ff On Maimoc, 
cf A Molzner (Greifswald, 1890) 


P 570. Line 18 To the notice of Reinhold, add — 

He was an ardent, but not an independent, man His capacity to appreciate 
and adopt the work of another, and a certain skill m formulation, enabled him 
to render the Kantian philosophy a great service which was not, however, with- 
out Its drawbacks In this consisted the importance of Ins Jena period 

P 570 Line 33 To the lit on Schiller, add — 

G Geil, Sch 's Verhaltniss zur lantisclien Etliilc, Stxassbiirg, 1888 , K 
Gneisse, Sch ’s Lehve von dei asthetischen Wah^ nehmung^ Berlin, 1893 
K Bergei, Die Entwitlhinq von Sch^s Aesthetik, Weimar, 1893, E Kuhne- 
mann, Kant's und Sch ’s Begtiindung der Aesthetik, Munich, 1895 


P. 570 Line 14 from foot To the notice of Fichte, add. 

As he worked Ins own way out of difficult conditions with great energy, so 
Ilia whole life was filled with a thirst for achievement and for the improvement 
of the world He seeks to reform life, and especially the life of students and 
universities, by the principles of Kant’s teaching It is as orator and preacher 
that he finds his most eflhcient activity High-flying plans, without regaid to the 
actual conditions and often, perhaps, without sufficient knowledge ot the data 
form the content of his restless efforts, in which his “Philosophy of the Will ” 
incorporates Itself The dauntless and self-forgettul character of his idealism is 
evidenced above all m his “Addresses to the German Nation” (1807), in which 
he called his people with ardent patriotism to return to their true inner nature 
thereby to political freedom [To the Eng tr has been 
added the Science of Ethics, by Kroeger, 1897 J ^ 


P 671 Line 8 To the notice of Schelling, add * — 

In his personality the predominant factor is the combining capacity which is 
s own by an imagination that received satisfaction and stimulation on every 
Slue Religion and art, natural science and history, presented to him the rich 
he was able to vitalise the systematic form which Kant 
^d Fichte had constructed, and to bring it into living and fruitful connection 
with many other interests But this explains the fact that he seems to be involved 
la a continuous reconstruction of his theory, while he himself supposed that he 
was retaining the same fundamental standpoint from the beginnin*^ to the end of 

Rosenkranz, Danzig, iSs) L. 

dfe Philos der Bomantik, Berlin, 1869, E v Hartmann. Sch ’s positive 
Zimmemann, Sch '8JPhtlosophiederMmt,yiejmfi, 
J Philosophic, Cotben, 1879 f. , Fr Schaper 

Sch. s Philos der Mythologie und der Ofenbarung, Nauen, 1893 f. ^ 
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P 571 Line 33. Insert — 

J J Wagner (1776-1841, System der Idmlphilo^iophie, 1804, Oiqanon der 
mensihhchen JSrkenntmss^ 1830) 

P 571 Line 4 from foot To tne notice of Hegel, add — 

Hegel was of a thojoughly didactic nature, with a tendency to schematise 
An extiemely rich and thoiough knowledge, which was deeper and inoie com- 
prehensive in the realms of history than in those of natural science, was ordeied 
and ananged in his thought according to a great systematic plan Iinagmatiou 
and practical ends fall far into the backgiouud in his life, in comparison with 
the purelj intellectual need of coinprehenihng all human knowledge as a histori- 
cal necessity and a connected whole This didactic unifoimity appears also in 
the construction of his teiininology, and has both its good and its bad side Cf 
H Uliici, Uebe^ Tnntip und Met/wde dei II St hen Philos (Leips 1841), 
P 'RMh, Dip Gebthichlsphilok if (Leijis 1800) [Recent tiansUt ions of Phi- 
losophy oj Miiuh by W Wallace, Clar Press, 1804 , Philosophy of Peliyion^ by 
Speirs and Sandeison, Lond 1895 , Philosophy of Bights by 8 W Dyde, 1896 
Cf J MacTaggart, Studies in the HetiPlian Dialettic^ 1890 , G Hoel, La Loq- 
ique de if, Pans, 1897 ] Kuno Fischer’s woik on Hegel is now m piess as> the 
8th vol ot the “ Jubilee Edition ” of his Oeschichte dei neueien Philosopihiei 
and has progressed in its brilliant exposition so far as to include the Logic 

P 572 To the notice of Schleiemacher, add — 

Schleiermacher’s kindly nature, which was particularly skilful in fine and 
delicate adjustments, is developed especially m the attempt to harmonise the 
esthetic and philosophical culture of his time with the religious consciousness 
With delicate hand he wove connecting thieads between the two, and removed 
in the sphere of feeling the opposition which prevailed between the respective 
theories and conceptions Cf 1) Schenkel, A't/i, Elberfeld, 1808, W Diltliey, 
Lehen Sdil's^ Bd I Berlin, 1870, A Ritschl, Sch \ Beden ub d Bel ^ Bonn, 
1875, F Die EntwickUinq dei^ Bthil Schl 's, Leips 1892 [Eng tr 

of the On Beligion^ by Oman (Lond 1893} ] 

P 572 To the notice of Heibart, add — 

Herbart’s philosophical activity was conspicuous for its keenness in concept- 
ual thought and for its polemic energy Whatever he lacked in wealth of per- 
ceptual material and in esthetic mobility was made up by an earnest disposition 
and a lofty, calm, and clear conception of life His rigorously scientifac maimer 
made him for a long time a successful opponent of the dialectical tendency in 
philosophy. 

P 573 Line 4 To the notice of Schopenhauei, add — 

Of the recent editions of lus woiks the most carefully edited is that of E. 
GnsebacU Schopenhauer’s peculiar, contiadictory peisonahty and also his 
teaching have been most deeply appiehended by Kuno Fischer (9th vol of the 
Geseh d neneien Philos ^ 2ded , 1898), 

His capiiciously passionate character was joined with a genius and freedom 
of intellectuality which enabled him to survey and comprise within one view a 
great wealth of learning and information, and at the same time to present with 
artistic completeness the view of the world and of life which he had thus found. 
As one of the greatest philosophical writers, Schopenhauer has exercised the 
strongest influence through his skill in formulation and his language, which is 
free fiom all the pedantry of learning, and appeals to the cultivated mind with 
brilliant suggestiveness If he deceived himself as to his historical position iix 
the Post-Kantian philosophy, and thereby bi ought himself into an almost 
pathological solitariness, he has nevertheless given to many fundamental 
thoughts of this whole development their most fortunate and effective form 
Cf W Wallace, Sch (London, 1891), R Lehmann, Sch,^ ein Beitrdq stir 
Psychologic der Metaphijsih (Berlin, 1894) [W Caldwell, S'^s System in its 
Philosophical Significance (Lond, and NY. 1896) J Volkelt, Sch, (Stuttgart, 
1900) ] 
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P 573 Lme 14. After the paienthesis, insert — 

— to Schelhng of J P. V Troxler (1780-1866, Naturlehre des menscklicken 
JUrkennens, 1828) 

P 585 Foot-note 2, add — 

Cf A School, £[ ’s Philos Lehre von der Behgion (Dresden, 1884) 

P 686 Note 3 Lme 7 Insert — 

The theory thus given its scientific foundation and development by jr^erbart 
became the point of departure for the whole pedagogical movement in Germany 
during the nineteenth ceutuiy, whether the diiection taken was one of friendly 
development oi of hostile ciiticism A literature of vast extent has been called 
out by It, for which histones of pedagogy may be consulted 

P 588. Line 14 from foot Affix to this the reference : — 

Cf Schopenhauer’s essay On the Fourfold Root of the Pi intiple of Sufficient 
Reason^ and bis Criticism oj the Kantian Philosofihy (in Vol II of the Eng tr ), 

P 592 Lme 9 from foot of the text Affix the reference . — 

Cf E V. Hartmann, Ueher die dialektische Methods (Beilm, 1868). 

P. 599 Lme 21 

See Jac. Stilling m the Strassburger Groethevoitriigen (1899), pp. 149 & 
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Note — Figures enclosed m parentheses indicate pages of the text to which 
supplementary matter has been added m the Appendix Thus, undei “ Abe* 
lard,” 690 (276) indicates that on page 690 will be found material supplement- 
ary to that on page 275 


Abbt, 446 

Abelard, life and writings, 274, 690 
(275) , theory of universals (concep- 
tualism), 272, 294, 298 f , rational- 
ism and independence, 800 f , 807 , 
psychology, 306 f , ethics, 308 f , 
religion, 819 
Abercrombie, 629 

Absolute, applied to the Ideas, Plato, 
128 , to the pure Form, Aristotle, 
L45 f , to the One, Plotinus, 238 , 
to God, Anselm, 293 f , Schelling, 
608, 617 f , unknowable, Hamilton, 
638 , and Spencer, 667 
Absolutism, political, 432 f. 

Abstract ideas, see Ideas 
Abubacer, 817, 820 
Academicians, 164 

Academy, Older, 101, 103, 169, 687 
(189) (see also under names of its 
adherents) , Middle, 103, 161 f , 207 
(see also Arcesilaus and Carneades) , 
New, 103, 1G2 
Achillini, 355 
Acosmism, 38 

Actual vs the potential, 140, 144, 146, 
423 f 

Adaptation, 480 and note, 656, 658 f. 
Ad^iaid of Bath, 274, 297 
dStdi^ojoa in Stoicism, 168, 173 
JEgydius, 814 

jEnesideinus (the Sceptic), 160, 163; 

Ins “ tiopes,’’ 200 , a{) 0 ii 8 B, 206 
^‘-®nesidemus,” see Schulze 
jEons, Gnostic, 244, 267 f 
JEschines, 82 

-Esthetic, transcendental, of Kant, 538- 
541 

jEsthetics (see also Beauty), beginning 
of, m Aristotle, 153 , ftotmus, 248 ; 
of Baumgarten, 484 , Diderot, 493 f , 
Shaftesbury, 510 , Horae, 610 f , 
Burke, 511 , Sulzer, 611 , influence 
on philosophy of Geiman idealism, 
630 , Kant’s, 660-564 , Schiller’s, 
600-602 , Schelhng’s, 607 , of Ro- 


manticists, 611; Hegel’s, 613, Scho- 
penhauei’s, 600, 622 , Nietzsche’s, 
677 f 

Agnosticism, of Hamilton and Mansel, 
638 , of Spencer, 657, 669 , see also 
Negative Theology and of 646-550, 
642 

Agncola, 354 f , 360 
Agnppa (the Sceptic), 160, 163 , his 
tropes, 201 

Agnppa of Nettesheim, 357, 373 
Alanus, 275* 

Albert of Bollstadt (Albertus Magnus), 
311, 318, 321, 326, 333, 340, 343 f , 
487, 090 (813) 

Alchemy, 373 f 
Alcidamas, 74 
Alcmseon, 40, 64, 67, 160 
Alcuin, 273 

d’Alembert, 442, 477, 662 
Alexander Aphrodisias, 161, 234, 338 1, 
359 

Alexander of Hales, 313, 344. 
Alexander, S , 630 

Alexandria, 158, 213 , Catechists, school 
of, 214, 217 

Alexandrian Philosophy, 213 if , see 
also Neo-Pythagoreanism, Philo, Plo- 
tinus, etc 

Alexandrists, 354 f , 859 
Alexmus, 71, 89 
Alfarabi, 317 
Alfred de Seieshel, 341 
Algazel, 317 
Alhacen, 344 
Alkendi, 317 

Allegorical interpretation, 221 fc 
AWiAuffis and T€fii4>opi as kinds of 
39 

Althus, 382, 433 f 

Altruism, Cumberland on, 486 ; ongi- 
nal or derived, 608 ff. ; evolutionary 
view of, 659, 662 , Feuerbach, 671, 
676 , see Egoism. 

Araainc, Amalncans, 313, 339, 690 
(313). 
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Ainehus, 218 
Ammonius Saccus, 218 
Ampfeie, 027, 036 
Analogies of Experience, 646 
Analytic, transcendental, of Kant, 
633 f , 638, 542 ff 
Analytics of Aiistotle, 104, 132-138 
dvdMvijo'ts (recollection), with Plato, 118, 
685 (123) , Augustine, 278 
Anaxagoras, life, 30, astronomical in- 
terest, 684 (30), 41, 64 , theory of ele- 
ments, 41, 62 , of the wOs, 41 f , 64, 
62 f , 684 (42), 185 , influence of this 
on Plato, 128 , and on Stoics, 187 , 
teleolofiiy, 42, 64, 98 note , theory of 
cognition, 60, 62 f , 65 , cf 29, 91, 
128, 186 

Anaximander, 27 ff , 33 ff , 49, 60, 688 
(238) 

Anaximenes, 27, 29, 32 f , 48 
Ancillon, 627 
Andronicus, 104, 159 
Anniceris, 70, 87 

Anselm, 272, 295 , life and writings, 
274 , ontological argument, 292 f , 
321, 331 

Anticipations of perception, 545, 
Antinomy, between thought and ex- 
perience, 1 1 , Zeno’s antinomies, 44, 
65 f , , Kant’s doctrine of, 660 
Antiochus, 103, 161 f 
Antisthenes, 70, 72, 83 f , 94, 96 , see 
also Cynics 

Apathy, Stoic doctrine of, 168 

dTTftpop, see Infinite 

Apelles, 258 

Apollodorus, 162 

Apollonius, 213, 215 

Apologists, 214, 217, 222 fl , 231, 237, 

A posta 101 % see A priori 
Apperception, distinguished from per- 
ception, hy Leibniz, 463, transcen- 
dental, of Kant, 645 , Herbart’s doc- 
trine of, 587 

Aprioi% Leibniz’s conception of, 398 , 
Wolff, 460 , Kant, 533, note 2, evo- 
lutionary explanation of, 659, 662 
Cf also 106 jff , 292 f 343 ff , 388 ff., 
638 It , 651 fi 
Apuleius, 218, 216, 228 
Arabian Philosophy, 16, 316 f, 319, 
337 ff , 690 (316 f ) 

Arcesilaus, 103, 160 f 
Archelaus, 76, 684 (30) 

Arohytas, 31, 103, 123, 216, 

Ardigo, 681 
Aiistarchus, 162. 

Aristides, 217 

Aristippus, 70, 72, 86 , 93, 166, 170 , 

see also Cyrenaics. 

Aristippus the Younger, 70, 72, 86. 
Aristobulus, 216, 220 f' 

Anstophaues, 8l. 


Anstotelianism (see Peripatetics), m 
Middle Ages, 269 f , 288, 302 f , 311 ff , 
31b f , 324 ti , 329, 333, 338 , m the 
Renaissance, 353 f , 367-359, 364 
Aristotle, conception of philosophy, 2 , 
completer ot Gieek science, 25, 99 f , 
on Oavpd^etv and 31 f , as source 
for Sophistic doctrine, 88 , life and 
writings, 103 f , 685 (104) , logic, 132- 
138,643, 685 (135 note), 686 (142), his 
central principle, 139, 656, doctiine 
of cause, 141 ff , categories, 142 , re- 
lation to Plato’s Ideas, 139, 142 f , 
his personality compared with Plato’s, 
685 (104), doctrine ot matter, 144, 
of Being or essence, 139 f , 145 f , 
monotheism, 145 f , cosmology, 147 , 
cosmical elements, 686 (148), psy- 
chology, 149 , ethics, 161 ff , politics, 
162 f, poetics, 163 f, influence on 
Stoics, 176, 181 , immanence and 
transcendence in his doctrine, 178 f , 
on freedom, 191 f , on law in nature, 
195 , evil due to mattei, 190 , influ- 
ence of his monotheism, 211 , recep- 
tion of his doctrine the decisive factor 
in Scholasticism, 269, 311 f , cf also 
229, 236, 255, 320, 331, 340, 354, 398, 
402, 420 , see also Anstotelianism 
Anstoxenus, 169, 161 
Anus Didymus, 162, 216 
Arnauld, 381 
Arnobius, 214, 217, 224 f. 

Arnold, 445 
Arnan, 210 

Ai s mvpmendi^ 383-387 
Alt, Its influence on philosophy, 530, 
608, 677 f , foi theories of its origin, 
purpose, and function, see ^Esthetics 
Art of Lull , see Lullus 

of cosmologists, 32 fi , the Ideas 
as dpx^ with Plato, 118 , four princi- 
ples, Austotle, 138, 141 
Asceticism, 230, 620 f 
Aseity, of God, 292 , of substance, 408 , 
of individuals, 676 

Assent, as characteristic of the judg- 
ment, 207, 394, as ethical factor, 
308 

Association (see also Psychology), in 
recollection, Plato, 685 (119), John 
of Salisbury, 307 , Hobbes, 413 , Hait- 
ley, 465 , laws of, with Hume, 473 , 
explains ideas of substance and cau- 
sality, acc to Hume, 473-476 , of 
nineteenth century, 628 f , Mill and 
Bain, 635 , in ethics, 662, 666 , in 
Herbart’s Pedagogics^ 686, in aes- 
thetics, 611 
Astrology, 373 ff. 

Astronomy, of the Pythagoreans, 46, 
56 f , of Anaxagoras, 64 , of Plato, 
180 f , of Aristotle, 147 f , 
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Ataraxy, 166, of Epicurus, 166, of 
Sceptics, 167 , of Stoics, 168 
Atheism, 86, 493, 641, 675 
Athenagoras, 217, 224 
Atom, conception of, with Leucippus, 
43, of Demociitus, 107, llOff , with 
Epicuius, 184 , compared with monad 
of Biuno, 371 , Button’s, 480 
Atomism, of Leucippus, 42 , of Democii- 
tus, 108, 110 tf , of Epicuius, 183 f , 
m Ethics, see Individualism 
A to mists, 29, 42 It , 54, 088 (238), see 
also Leucippus, Democritus 
Atti Unites, the two, of Descaites, 405 f , 
with bpmoza, 408 f , 419 
Augustine, 264 If , 268, 270 , life and 
works, 273, 689 (273), doctrine, 270- 
287 , influence of his theoiy of the 
will, 311 f , 329 ff , 394, 416 , his em- 
phasis on personality and inner ex- 
peiience, 303, 340, 344, 364 , influence 
on Reformers, 337, 353, 304 , cf also ' 
324, 326, 333, 337, 391, and Augus- 
tinianism 

Augustmianism, contiasted with Aris- 
totehanism, 303 ff , 324, 326, 329 ff , 
334, 341, 344, 304, 661 note 
Austin, 629 

Authoiity as philosophical principle, 
2l9ff, 602 f ,ol4f 

Autonomy of piactical reason, 553 , cf 
675, 680 , see Will and Voluntarism 
Avempace, 317 
Avenarius, 633, 651 
Aveuoes and Averioisiii, 317 ff , 320, 
321, 320, 331, 330, 338 If , 354 f , 359 
Avicebron, 318, 832, 338 f , 341 
Avicenna, 299, 317, 340, r344. 

Axioms of perception, 545 

Baader, 571 
Babeuf, 523 

Bacon, Francis, 379 , life and writings, 
380, 692 (380) ; his method, 383-388 , 
“idols,” 383, aim, 386 f , attitude 
toward religion, 400 , on final causes, 
401 , “ the New Atlantis,” 387, 429 
Cf also 406, 412, 477, 494, 625 
Bacon, Roger, 314, 319, 333, 341, 344 f , 
307 

Baer, von, 668 
Bahnsen, 675 f 
Bailey, 629 
XSam, 629, 635 
Baldwin, 630 
Ballancbe, 628, 649 
Barbaro, 355 
Bardesanes, 217, 239 
Barthez, 627, 616. 

B.irtholni^ss, 627 
Basedow, 446, 520 
Ba&ileides, 214, 217, 243, 268 f 
Basso, 365, 371, 406 


Batteux, 466 
Baumgaiten, 444, 484 
Bayle, 439, 442, 477, 491, 494, 495, 504 f 
Baynes, 629 
Bazard, 628 
Beattie, 442, 537 
Beautiful soul, as ideal, 602 
Beauty, its relation to the good with 
Plato, 125, first treated indepen- 
dently by Plotinus, 248 f , ot the 
univeise emphasised in Renaissance, 
358, 367 ff , and by Shattesbiuy, 489 ; 
factoi in ethics, 509, Home, Burke, 
Sulzer on, 510 i , Kant, 560-563 , 
Schiller on, 600 f Cf ^Esthetics 
Beck, 570, 579, 696 (570) 

Becker, 398 

Becoming , see Cosmic processes 
Bede, 273 

Being, early Gieek conceptions of, 31- 
47 , as world-stuff with Milesians, 32 , 
as coipoieahty or space-hUing sub- 
stance, Parmenides, 37 , plurality of, 
assumed, 39 ff , = atoms, 42 f. , plu- 
rality of, denied by Zeno, 44 , found 
m numbers, Plulolaus, 45 , identified 
with the good by Euclid, 96 , equiva- 
lent to atoms with Deniocntus, 108, 
to Ideas with Plato, 100, 118 , to 
essence with Aristotle, 130 , and fui- 
ther to puie thought, 115, to spiiit 
with Neo-Platomsm and Patristic 
thought, 232 , with Plotinus, 246 , 

! sought in the universal by John 
I Scotus, 28{) ff , treated as an attn- 

j bate of vaiying intensity, 291 f , and 
by Descartes, 495 , God as mhnite, 
bodies and minds as finite, 405 , to 
be thought only as a kind ot con- 
sciousness, 579 , coinprebensible only 
as a product of reason, Fichte, 581 , 
Eleatic conception of, in Herbait, 
584 , only a means, Fichte, 595 , de- 
rived from freedom, Weisse, 633 , see 
also Reality, Substance 
Bekker, 401 

Belief, Hume’s theory of, 475, 477 

Bellarmin, 382 

Belsham, 028 

Beneke, 573, 577, 037 

Bentham, 441, 513, 522, 662-665, 666 

Bereiigar, 275, 297. 

Bdngard, 356 

Berkeley, 439 f , 452, 469 f , 476 note 
Bernaid of Chartre*', 272, 274, 294 
S02 f , 357, 689 (274) 

Bernard of Clairvaux, 273, 275, 301 
305 

Bernhard of Tours, 689 (274), 
Bernhard Silvestns, 689 (274) 
Bertrand, 627. 

Bessanon, 354, 358 f 
Bias, 24 
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Bicliat, 627, 636, 

Bilfinger, 444 
Bioii, C8b (163) 

Biian, Maine de, 627, 636 f 
Bodies, as portions of space, Pythag- 
oreans, 40 f , Plato, 129, Descartes, 
404 , as complex of ideas, Berkeley, 
470, as f 01 ce, Leibniz, 421 , phenom- 
ena, Kant, 545 f 
Bodm, -582, 427 , 431, 433, 520 
Body and Soul, SOI f , see Soul 
Boehme, 354, 357, 367 f , 369 f, 871, 
374 f , 403, 618 
Boerbave, 454 f 
Boethius, 270, 273, 288, 296. 
Bolingbioke, 441, 623 
Bolzano, 633 
Bonald, 628, 648 
Bonatelli, 631 

Bonaventura, 313, 333 f , 341 
Bonnet, 442, 458, 634 
Boole, 629, 

Bosanquet, 630, 670 
Bossuet, 486, 627 
Bouilld, 350, 368, 372 
Bouterwek, 573, 587, 635 
Bowne, 630 
Boyle, 380 
Bradley, 630 

Broussais, 027, 634, 642 note 
Blown, Peter, 440, Thomas, 440 
Biucker, 10, 445 

Bruno, 354, 866, 360, 367 , 389, 397, 

402, 409, 422, 592, 691 (356) 
Buchanan, 433, 

Biichez, 028 
Buchner, 632, 643. 

Buckle, 664 
Budde, 444 
Butfon, 442, 480, 

Buisson* 627. 

Bundan, 315, 831, 690 (331). 

Burke, 441, 611, 

Butler, 441, 613 f 

Cabanis. 442, 627, 634, 642. 

Cahbala, 317, 372 
Osesalpinus, 356, 369 
Caird, E., 630, J , 630 
Calderwood, 629. 

Calhcles, 76. 

Calhppus, 147 
Calvin, 386, 364 

Cambridge school, see Neo-Platonism, 
English 

Campanella, 356, 370 1, 378, 376 f ,383, 
387, 391, 403, 413, 427, 430, 626, 691 
(357). 

Gantoni, 631, 

Oardaillac, 627 
Oardanus, 366, 872 f , 431. 

Carlyle, 629, 654, 663^66, 067, 674. 
Camead^s, 103, 1601, 194 1, 201, 207, 


Caro, 627 

Carpocrates, 217, 258 
Cdirihie, 632 

Cartesians and Cartesianism, 414 
448, 453, 467 ff , 470, 477, 603 
Cassiodorus, 270 
Cataneo, 031 

Catch questions among the Sophists 
and Megaiians, 89 

Categoiies, Aiistotle’s, 142 , Stoics, 
108 f , of Plotinus, 246 , natural 
categories not to he applied to God, 
accoiding to Augustine, 279 f , ot 
Kant, 542 f , i educed to causality, 
Schopenhauer, 588 , of nature, Schel- 
Img, 598, HegePs doctrine of, 611 , 
Haitmann’s, 647 f 
Causa suij 408 

Cause and causality, Idea as, witli 
Plato, 128 , four causes of Aristotle, 
141 , final and mechanical, 144 , 
emphasised by Stoics, 181 , concep- 
tion of, criticized by Sceptics, 205 f , 
God as final, formal, and efficient 
with Bruno, 367 , God as rational 
ground and efficient cause with 
Boehme, 367 , formal causes empha- 
sised by Bacon, 384 , given a new 

meaning by Galileo and bis succes- 
sors, 399 ff , final, rejected by Bacon, 
Descartes, Spinoza, 401 , sought in 
motion, not in substances, by Gali- 
leo, 410 , God the sole tiue cause, 
Occasionalism, 416, occasional, 416 , 
the central difficulty in the concep- 
tion of causality, 415 , equivalent to 
mathematical consequence with Spi- 
noza, 418 , analysed and declared 
the result of custom by Hume, 474- 
476 , re-exammed by Kant, 642-546 , 
Kant’s unjustifiable use of, 577 f , 
the only category recognised by 
Schopenhauer, 588 , thing-m-itself 
not cause of phenomena, 589 , ex- 
pressed in principle of conservation 
of eneigy, 665 f. 

Celsus, 216 
Cerdo, 268 
Cennthus, 267 
Chaignet, 627 
Chalmers, 629 

Chance and contingent, vnth Aristotle, 
141, 148 , 111 nature, with Hegel, 641 , 
views, with Heihart, 586 , see Contin- 
gency 

Change, as problem of philosophy, 47 ff , 
law of, with Heraclitus, 60 , denied by 
Parmenides, 61 , mathematical analy- 
sis of, Galileo, 388 , as contradiction, 
Herbart, 684. 

Character, intelligible and empirical, 
666, 589, 676 

Charron, 865, 362 f , 876, 391, 
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ChasseboBuf, see Volney. 

Chateaubriand, 627 
Chesterfield, 516 

Christianity, relation to Greek thought, 
212, 223 f , its view of authority and 
revelation, 221 ff , of spiiit and mat- 
ter, 231 ff , of personality of God, 
238, 261 , its view of history, 26G ff , 
the “true” of Deism, 487 ff , with 
Schellmg, 619 , Duhring on, 671 , see 
also Religion, Revelation, Theology, 
God 

Chrysippus, 150, 162, 168, 181, 187, 
198 1, 196, 203. 

Chubb, 441 

Church, conceived as fellowship, 201 , 
Thomas, Dante, Occam, 320-328 , at- 
titude toward Aristotle, 312, 364 , and 
state, theories of, 326, 433 f , 487, 6o7 , 
preserves ancient civilisation and edu- 
cates modern Europe, 263 ff j one of 
the foci of Augustine’s thought, 276, 
283 , doctrine definitively closed, 363 , 
Catholic, revives Thomism, 601 note 
Cicero, 161 f , 163, 377, 204, 223, 361, 
686 (163) 

Civilisation, as factor m history of 
philosophy, 13 , influence on anthro- 
pological penod of Greek thought, 
66 ff , Its worth denied by Cynics, 
84 , affirmed by Cyrenaics, 86 , the 
Hellenistic, 166 ff , preserved by the 
Church, 263 ff , of the Renaissance, 
348 ff , modern, 386 f , pioblem of, 
m Enlightenment, 518 ff , 6(U , Man- 
deville, 624 , Rousseau, 626 , Kant 
on, 559 , Fichte on, 606 f , problem 
of, in nineteenth century, 661 ff , goal 
of, Hartmann, 673 f , individualistic 
views of, 676 ff 

Givitas of Augustine, 286 
Clarke, 441, 490, 604 
Clauberg, 381, 416 
Cleanthes, 159, 162, 188. 

Clearness and distinctness, Descartes, 
392, 398, 450 , Leibniz, 398, 462-464 
Cleidemus, 70 

Clement of Alexandria, 214, 217, 262, 
688 (217) 

Clement of Rome, 269 
Clitoinachus, 161 
Cogan, 629 

Cogito ergo sum^ of Descartes, 891 f 
Goincidentia oppositorurrii of Kicolaus 
Cusanus, 846 j of Bruno, 868; of 
Boehme, 375 , referred to by Schel- 
luig, 692 

Coleridge, 629, 663-666. 

Collective consciousness, 646, 649, 

Collier, 471 

Collins, 441, 496 

Combe, 629, 635 

Comemus, 385 


Common sense, doctrine of, 460, 482 f , 
690, 649 , cf 203 , 509 , see also Scot- 
tish School 

Communism, 428 f , 522 f , 668 , sup 
posed, of Plato, 126. 

Comte, 024, 628, 660-054, 665, 666 
Conception, its importance with Socia- 
tes, 95 f , relation to Idea with Plato, 
118 f , 121 , with Aiistotie, 133, 142 1 , 
deiived fiom sense peiception by 
Stoics and Epicuieaiis, 203, Abe- 
laid’s theoiy, 300 , Locke’s, 461 , 
Berkeley’s, 452 , as knowledge of the 
Absolute, Hegel, 611. 

Concepts, Aristotle’s doctnne of, 137, 
Occam, 342 f , pure concepts of un- 
derstanding, 542 ff , see Concep- 
tion, Universals, Ideas, Realism, 
Nominalism, Terminism 
Conceptualism, 272 , of Abelard, 208 
Condillac, 439, 442, 466 ff , 478 f , 621, 
527, 634, 650 
Condorcet, 443, 627 
Conscience, 234, Abelard’s view of, 
308 , Thomas, 333 , Butler, 614 ; 
Smith, 617 ; as synteresis, 333 , in 
Traditionalism, 648, and Eclecticism, 
649 , R6e, 663 

Consciousness, defined, 234 , as a uni- 
tary function with Aristotle, 1 60 , and 
Bonnet, 468 , oharacteristic ot man, 
with Alcmifion, 64 note 4 ; certainty 
of, as startmg-pomt with Augustine, 
270 f , with Descartes, 391 , one of 
the two attiibutes of all reality, 
Descartes, 405 , all minds modes of, 
406, 408 , modes of denied to God, 
408 , vs unconscious, Leibniz, 462 , 
^Mn general,” of Kant, 646, 663, 
with Beck, 579, self-consciousness 
Fichte’s first principle, 680 f , 503 f ; 
as mtelhgible space, Herbart, 586, 
Maimon’s doctine of, 678. 

Consensus gentium^ 204, 436, 449 f 
Conservation, of motion, 411 , of force, 
421 , of substance, 645 , of energy, 
666 f , cf 37-39 
Constantinus, 302 
Contanni, 356 

Contemplation, 306 , aesthetic, 260, 661, 
600, 621 f , 677 , intellectual, 164, 
286, 338 

Contingency of the finite, 347 , m free- 
dom of the will, 330 , of the individ- 
ual, 341 , of the particular laws of 
nature, 422, 606 ; of the world, 492. 
Contract theory of the state, 174 f , 
328, 432, 618 ff , 668 , see also state. 
Contradiction, in the dialectical method, 
691 f , real, 676 , principle of, 61, 
88, 138, 398, 583 f., 691. 

Contrast, 473 
Copernicus, 369* 
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Copula, 37 
Cordemoy, 38t, 415. 

Cornutus, 21b 

‘ Correspondence concerning the na- 
ture of the Soul,” 454 
Cosmic Processes, early Greek concep- 
tions of, 47 ff , Aristotle’s principle 
for explaining, 140, 144 , see Change 
Cosmogony, poetic, 27 , emanistic, 249 , 
eaily physical, 47 & 

Cosmological argument, 145, 469, 550 
Cosmopolitanism, Stoic and Poman, 
176 f , Pichte, 606 
Cousin, 627, 636, 649, 652, 661 note 
Ciautoi, 103, 164 
Crates of Athens, 103 
Crates of Thebes, 72, 85 
Cratylus, 70 

Cieation, opposed to evolution and 
emanation, 252-254 
Cremonmi, 355 
Cieuz, 446 

Criteria, of truth, 197 ff , Descaites, 
392 , Kant, 543 ft , see also Eation- 
alism and Empiricism of true revela- 
tion, 225 f , moral, 601 ff , 664 f , 
see Value 
Oritias, 76 
Ciitical method, 533 
Criticism, immanent, 18 , of Kant, 
534 tf , Its difficulties, 674 ff , as 
task of philosophy, 681 
Critique or criticism of reason, Kant’s, 
632 ff 

Crousaz, 444, 478 
Crusius, 444, 484 f 
Cudworth, 382, 401 , 435, 449, 603 
Cumbeiland, 382, 435 f , 508, 618 
Cusanus, see Nicolaus 
Custom, explains substance and causal- 
ity with Hume, 475, 476 
Cynics, 70, 82 ff , 90, 94, 96, 164, 166, 
169, 171, 684 (96), 686 (163), 687 
(216). 

Cyienaics, 70, 82, 86 f , 94, 165. 

Czolbe, 632, 641 

\)aimonion (or Daemon) of Socrates, 98 
Dalgarn, 398 
Damascius, 216, 218. 

Damn on, 627 

Dante, 311, 314, 327, 334, 426 
Darwin, Ch , 630, 666 f , 672 
Darwinism, with Empedocles, 53 , see I 
Natural Selection and Survival of the I 
fittest 

Daube, 627. 

Daubenton, 443 
David of Dinant, 313, 839, 410, 
Deduction, Aristotle’s conception of, 
134 , transcendental, of Kant, 644. 
Definition, Socrates, 96 ; Aristotle, 

• 1311 


Degtondo, 10, 627, 635 
Deism and Deists, 488-497, 623. 

Deity, first used as philosophical prin* 
ciple by Anaximander, 34 , as Idea 
of the Good, Plato, 128 , as demiurge, 
Plato, 130 , as pure Porm, with Aris- 
totle, 146 , as pneuma, with Stoics, 
186 f , Epicurus’ view of, 188 , as 
infinite, 689 (238) , above knowledge 
and Being, 835 , distinguished fiom 
God, 335 , as natura natui ans^ with 
Eckhait, 335 f , see also God 
Demetrius, 216, 686 (163) 

Demiurge, Plato’s idea of, 130 , Valen- 
tinus, 264 , Gnostics, 267 ff 
Demociitus, belongs to Systematic Pe- 
riod, 26 f , 99 f , life and writings, 
100 f , grounds metaphysics anew, 
105-108 , his system of materialism, 
109-116 , relation to Plato, 105-108, 
118 f , 130 , to Aristotle, 138 f , 148 
ff , to Epicurus, 166, 183-186, 202 , 
to Stoics, 180 f , revived, 363 , influ- 
ence in Renaissance, 369, 371 f , his 
principle of reduction of qualitative 
to quantitative victorious with Gali- 
leo, 388 , with Bacon, Descartes, 
Hobbes, 401, 403 , influence on Leib- 
niz, 422 , compared with Kant, 541 , 
opposed by fechelhng and Goethe, 
598 f 

Demonax, 213, 216, 686 (163) 

De Morgan, 629 

Dependence, absolute (Schleiermacher), 
682 

Derham, 491 

Descartes, begins a new development, 
379, life and writings, 380, 692 
(380) , method, ^9 ff , '<^ogito ergo 
mm-, 391 f , minate ideas, 892 , 
proofs foi existence of God, 392 f , 
406 , 4511 enifir, 304 , on sense quali- 
ties, 403 dualism of substances, 
404 f , inception of substance and 
attiibute, 406 , doctrine of bodies, 
406 , on conservation of motion, 411 , 
on the passions, 412 , Vdn mind and 
body, 413 f , ethics, 414, 692 (413) , 
cf also 400 f., 410, 467, 636 
Determinism, Socrates, 79 f , Stoics, 
193 f , opposed by Cameades and 
Epicurus, 194 f , intellectuaJistic, 
330 , see also Freedom 
Development, Aristotle’s central pnn 
ciple, 139 ff , Thomas, 324 ; Leib- 
niz, 424 , Robinet, 481 , Schelling, 
697 , Hegel, 611 ff 
Dewey, 630, 669 
Dexippus, 218 
Diagoras, 76 

Dialectic, of Zeno, 44, 65 t ; of Soph- 
ists, 69, 88 ff , of Plato, 120 ; of Aris- 
totle, t, 137 ; of ProcluB, 261 ; of 
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Scholasticism, 271 , opposed by tlie 
Mystics, 272 , of Abelard, 300 , at- 
tacked in Renaissance, 300 , natuial, 
of Ramus, 301 , transceudental, ot 
Kant, 518, philosophy as, Schleiei- 
inacher, 582 , of Fichte and Hegel, 
691, bll f , influence on St binioii 
and Comte, 050-652, as real, with 
Bahnsen, 076 
Dicajare'iu-., 150, 101 
Diderot, 44i, 457, 489, 493, 496, 508 
Didymus, see Arms 
Dilthez, b33, 060 
Dio Chrysostomos, 680 (163) 

Diodoius Cronus, 71, 89 
Diogenes Laeitius, 21o» 

Diogenes of ApoUonu, 32, 55, 62 ff, 
70, 150, 187, 081 (55^ 

Diogenes of Babylun, lb2 
Diogenes of Sinope, 70, 72, 84 f , 94 
Dionysidorus, 89 

Dionysius the Aieopagite, 271, 274 
Dippel, 445 

iQnorantia^ with Nicolaus Cusa- 
nus, 337, 313, 347 

Dogmatism, of Reid, 483 , defined by 
Kant, 534 , by Kichte, 580 
Domuiicans, ‘313, 340 
Doubt, as Augustine’s starting-point, 
277 , of Descartes, ;90 f 
see Opinion 
Drobiscli, 631 

Dualism, of Pythagoreans, 40 , of 
Plato, 120, 130 , overcome by Aris- 
totle, 133 , ethical and leligious, in 
Alexandrian thought, 229 li , 2*35 ff , 
of Gnostics and Manichseaiis, 239 f , 
With Augustuie, 285 f , antlnopo- 
logical, of body and soul, 304 ff , 
metaphysical, 403 ff , of substances, 
with Descaites, 404 f , exception 
made in case of the passions, 413 f , 
controlling view of Enlightenment, 
448 , moral, of Kant, 555 f. 

Duclos, 44S 
Duhrmg, 632, 671 f 

SiJvagis, 140, 179 , see also Potential, 
Power, Dynamic 

Duns Scotus, personality and writings, 
311, 314, separates theology fiom 
philosophy, 322 f , metaphysical 
psychology, 324 f , indeterminism, 
330, 332 f , on relation of intellect 
and will, 334, 090 (330) , on indi- 
viduality, *341 f , gave impetus to 
empirical science, 344, influence on 
Bacon, 384, on Descartes, 394, on 
Leibniz, 420, 423 
Durkheim, 628 
Duty, Stoics, 172 , Kant, 661 
Dynamic conception, Strato and the 
Stoics, 179, 236 , Leibniz, 421, 656 , 
theory of matter, Kant, 546, 666 , 


Sclielling, 597 , recent, 656 ; cf 

djjpafjiis 

Ebeiliard, 446 

Eckhfut, 311, 314, 330, 332, 334 If, 
340, 36a, 376, 583 

Eclecticism, ancient, 161, 684 (55), 080 
(163) , Kieiich iii nineteenth century, 
027, 030, 049, OOl note , see Scepti- 
Gisin 

Economic basis of histoiy, 655, see 
Political Economy 
Ecphantus, 40, 56 

Ecstasy, with Philo, 227 , Neo-PUton- 
ism, 228 t , 250 

Education, ill Plato’s Republic, 127 , 
of the human race tluough levela- 
tion, 226 , accoidmg to Lessing, 498, 
111 Rousseau, 526 , see also i\»da- 
gogics 

TjyefjLoifiKdv^ 172, 179, 187, 339 
Ego, of Fichte, 593 if 
Egoism, with llobbes, 434 f , Lamet- 
tiie, etc ,515, combined with Utili- 
tarianism, 613 ff , 062 f , 071 , Stii- 
nei’s, 671, Nietzsche’s, 078 f , see 
Hedonism, Epicuieanism, Individ- 
ualism 

ef6wXa, 113-115, 188, 468, cf Idols 
Elean-Ei etrian School, 70, 82 
Eleaties, 28, JO, 34 fi„ 51 if , 59 if , 
80 t , 584 note, 685 note , see aKo 
Xenophanes 

Elements, ot Empedocles, 39 f , as 
homoioinenai, with Anaxagoias, 41 , 
of Pythagoieans, 57 , with Ari»totlp, 
147 f 

Emanation, m Alexand nanism, 242 f , 
as eternal necessity, 249 , as a logical 
system, 250 f , with Eiigena, 289-291 
Emotions, ancient conception of, 165 , 
Stoics on, 168, Descartes and Spi- 
noza, 412-414, Hobbes, 413, Ideol- 
ogists, 457 

Empedocles, 29 f , 39 f , 51 ff , 58 ff , 
92 

Empuicism, favoured by Nominalism, 
344 , in Renaissance, 360 f , 302, 
376 f J79 , Bacon’s, 383 ff , influ- 
enced by mathematics, 387 f , Locke’s, 
450 f , of Hume, 476 , Schelhiig’s 
metaphysical, 619 
Empirio-Ciitieism, 651. 
tp Kal irav, 35, 590 , cf Pantheism 
Encyclopaedists, 439, 442 
End, see Teleology 
ipipyeid^ 140, 144 

Eneigy, specific of the sense organs, 
65, 113 , principle of conservation of 
energy, 656 f , see Conservation^ and 

ip^pyeia 

Enfantin, 628 
Engel, Jf J , 440 
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Engels, Fr , 632, 655 
Enlightenment, the Greek, 66 ff , 
pliilos of, 437 ff , Its meaning, S06 f , 
dominated by natural science, 624 , 
cf also 650 

Ens realissmum^ et peijectissimim^ 
292, 393, 408 

Entelechy, of Aristotle, 140 ff , revived 
by Leibniz, 420 
Epichaimus, 66 
Epictetus, 213, 216, 230 
Epicurus and Epicureanism, 158 f , life 
and wiitings, 162 , ethics and theory 
of life, 166 f , 170 f , theory ot the i 
state, 173 ff , 686 (174), 328, view 
of Nature, 180, 182-186, 687 (204 
note) indeterminism, 103 f , logic and 
theory of knowledge, 198, 202 f , 205 , 
cf also 211 f , 229, 252, 363, 369, 
621 

Epistemology, or theory of cognition, 
origin of Its problems, 58 , of Greek 
cosmologists, 68-66 , tieated psycho- 
logically by Protagoras, 91 ff , of 
Aristippus, 93 f , ot Socrates, 94 fl , 
made basis of metaphysics, 101, 
104 ff , of Democritus, 104 ff , 110 ff , 
of Plato, 104ff , 117 ff , the principle 
of Aristotle’s logic, 133 , Stoic, 199, 
207 ff , of Sceptics, 200-202, 205-207, 
of Epicureans, 204 f , of Augustine, 
277-282 , of Occam, 325 , of Mysti- 
cism, 336 ff , of humanistic Renais- 
sance, 370, of Descartes, 392-894, 
403 , of Spinoza, 396, 408 f , of 
Malebranche, 417 , made central in 
philosophy of Enlightenment, 447 , 
general character ot modern is to 
emphasise inner experience, 466 , of 
Locke, 467-469 , of Berkeley, 469 , of 
Colher, 471; of Hume, 472-477, 
of Condillac and Ideologists, 478 ff , 
of Reid, 482 f , of Leibniz, 483, 
Wolff and his successors, 460 ff , 
484 ff , of Kant’s pre-ciitical peiiod, 
465 f , 485 t , general character of 
his critical, 533 , exposition of the 
same, 637-560 , of Kant’s successors, 
67S ff , Fichte, 579 , Schleiermacher, 
582; Herbart, 683 ff , Schopen- 
hauer’s, 588 f*; Hamilton, 638 , 
I^Otze, 644 ; Comte, 660 f , Spencer, 
657-659} Nietzsche, 679, see also 
Knowle^e and Signs 
Erasmus, 360 
Eratosthenes, 162 
Erdmann, 631 
Erie of Aux*, 278, 

Erlgena, John Scotus, 271, 274, 289- 
291, 336, 419, 689 (274) 

Esohenmayer, 616, 

Mmi, in intellectu and ^n re, 293, 393, 
408 contrasted with anbjec* 


tive^ 325 , with formahter^ 326, 393 , 
with nosse and velle^ Augustine, 
280 , Campanella, 370 
Essence, with Aristotle, 189, 141 and 
existence, 293 tt , 393, 408 
Essenes, sect of, 213, 231 
Eternal truths, see Vetiihs 
Eternity, of the woild, Aristotle, 144 f , 
Oiigen, 253 f , Plotinus, 249 , and 
time, 287 

Ethics, piinciple of, first piopounded 
by Heiaclitus, 63, pioblems raised 
by Sophists, 72 ff , mtellectualistic 
and eudsemonistic ot Socrates, 77 ff , 
of Democritus, 115 t , ot Plato, 
123 ff , the basis of his idealism, 
108 f , 117 f , of Aiistotle, 151 ff , of 
the Stoics, 163 ff , of Epicureans, 165 
ff , of Sceptics, 166 ff , of Augustine, 
287, of Abelard, 308, of Thomas, 
332 f , of Descaites and Spinoza, 
414 , individualistic of eighteenth cen- 
tury, 500 ff , three mam questions, 
601 , of Locke, 602 f , intellectual- 
istic, of Clarke, etc , 503 f , Leibniz 
and Wolff, 505 ff , msthetic of Shaf- 
tesbury and Hutcheson, 508 f , utili- 
taiian, of Bentham, 618, 522, 662- 
664,065, of J S Mill, 665 ff, Butler 
and Paley, 514 , egoistic, 516, utili- 
tarian, separated from egoism, Hume, 
516 ff , of Smith, 617 f , of Kant, 
551-667 , as chief philos discipline, 
Fichte, 595 , Schiller’s msthetic, 
600 ff , of genius, Romanticists, 603 , 
branch of aesthetics, Herbart, 603, 
evolutionary theory of, 659, 662, 667- 
669 , Green’s, 669 f , individualistics 
of Nietzsche, 679, see also Virtue, 
Virtues, Good 
Eubuhdes, 71, 89 
Eucken, 633, 642, 

Euclid, 70 f , 89, 96, 102 
Eudsemonism, in Greek ethics, 79 ff , 
87, 161 , opposed by Kant, 652, 559 , 
in Utilitarianism, 662 , see Hedonism, 
Utilitananism 
Eudemns, 161, 198 
Endorub. 216 
Eudoxus, 103, 147, 186. 

Euemerus, 70 
Euripides, 66 
Eusebius, 216, 

Euthydemus, 89 

Evil (see also Theodicy) in the world, 
195-197 , negative with Plotinus and 
= matter, 247 , Patnstic doctrine of, 
252 f , negative with Augustine, 280 , 
reduced to metaphysical and due to 
finiteness, Leibniz, 491, ‘‘radical,” 
Kant, 566 

Evolution, as opposed to emanation, 
243 , Comte on, 653 ; as principle in 
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recent thought, 656-660, two foims 
of, 659, (i61 , m ethics, 059, 662, 607- 
669 , m Hartmann, 674, see also De- 
velopment, Natuial selection, etc 
Existence , see Essence, and also God 
Experience, m opposition to thought, 

58 f , Demociitus and Plato, lOo f , 
110, 114 f , inner and outer, 450 f , 
inner more ceitain than outei, 276 tf , 
345, 362 f , 466 tt , as history of sal- 
vation, 276 f , 305 , as sole basis of 
psychology, 635, as organised sys- 
tem of phenomena with Kant, 545 f , 
Its conditions not themselves capable 
of being expeuenced, 677 , cf also 
Empiricism 

Experiment, with Bacon, 384, with 
Galileo, 388 

Faculty, 461, 677, 634 f , 637 , see also 
Psychology 

Faith, and reason (see Reason), a p}i07i 
ot Kant, 654 ff , Jacobi’s doctrine of, 
574 

Fearn, 628 
Fechner, 632, 644 f 
Feder, 446 

Feeling, with Cyrenaics, 86 , Victorines, 
305 , Ideologists, 457 , emphasized by 
Rousseau, 458 f , made basis of be- 
lief 111 external world and m causality 
by Hume, 475-477 , Herder, 465 , 
basis ot morality with Protagoras, 
74 , Shaftesbury, 509 , and otheis, 
510, recognized as distinct faculty 
by Tetens and Kant, 512, a pnoii^ 
660 , immediate knowing, Jacobi, 
574, as communion with the infinite, 
582 , Comte on, 663, aesthetic, 483 f , 
509 t 

Ferguson, 441, 610 ! 

Fen an, 631 i 

Fern 63 1 ' 

Feuerbach, 632, 640 f , 610 f , 676, 678 
Fichte, J, G , life and writings, 670 , 
his character, 696 (670) , concep- 
tion of philosophy and starting-point, 
679 f , dialectical method, 690 f , 
system, 593-696 , philosophy of his- 
tory, 605 f , latest doctrine, 610 , cf 
also 432, 635-637, 640, 660, 661 note, 
676, 680 

Fichte, I H, 632, 640. 

Ficino, 354, 358, 

Figulus, 216. 

Final causes , see Cause. 

Florentine, 631 

Fire, as first principle, Heraclitus, 36, 
60 

Fischer, K , 13, 681, 642, 660, 

Fludd, 367. 

Fontenelle, 410. 

Force, moving, Empedocles, 40 ; An- 


axagoias, 41 , conseivation of, 421, 
656 , = the absolute, 057, 059 , to be 
eimnnated, 6.51 i , see also Con- 
seivation 

Foreknowledge of God, as aigumeiit of 
detei inimsm, 10 J 
de la Purge, 481, 410 
Form, essential nature of things, with 
Democritus, 107, 111 If^ , with Plato, 
107-109, 129 (see also Idea) , con- 
tiasted with matter by Aristotle, 
139 ff , pure, 144 f , in psychology 
of Scholtistics, 324 i , with Avciioes, 
338, individual Foiiris with Scotus, 
341 , used by Bacon, 384 f , distin- 
guished fiom content in ideas by 
Lambert, 461 , by Kant, 405 f , pure 
P’orms of sensibility, 466 f , 639-642 , 
of the uiideistandmg, 641 f , fui- 
nishod by the subiect, Reinhold, 57G , 
Maimon, 678, from without, Her- 
bart, 583 

Foitlage, 032, 637, 646. 

Fouchei, Siin , 365 
Fouill^e, 063 
Fowlei, 029 
Franck, A , 627 
Fianck, Seb , 356, .365, 368. 

Francke, 445, 487, 583 
Francki, 031 

Francis of Mayro, 316, 342 
P'ranciscans, 313 t , .341. 

Fiaser, 630 
Frayssmons, 628 
Fiedegisub, 274 
Fredexick II of Sicily, 319 
I Frederick II of Prussia, 446, 616. 

I Freedom, ethical, maintained by Socra- 
tes, 191 , distinguished from fieedoin 
of choice by Plato, 191 ; Anstotle’H 
conception of freedom, 192 , Stoics’ 
determinifitic views, 193 , metaphysi- 
cal freedom as mdeterminibm of Epi- 
curus, 1 94 f , central conception with 
Church Fathers, 688 (234), applied 
to God by Patristic thought, 262 , used 
to explain origin of evil, 252 i , both 
maintained and denied by Augustine, 
282-285 , maintained as determinism 
by Thomism, 329 f; as indetermin- 
ism by Scotus and Occam, 330 f.; as 
ethical, Bundan, 331, 690 (331), as 
source of erior, Descartes, 394 , with 
Malebranche, 407 , denied by Hobbes 
and Spmoza, 413 , as postulate, Kant, 
664 f 

Free thought, 448, 486 ff. 

Fries, 573, 676. 

Fulbert, 302 

Gabler, 640. 

Gale, Theophilus, 382« 

Gale, Thomas, 382. 
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Galen, 216, 316, 687 (216). 
ya\ijvi<rfJL6s, 106 , cf 116 
Galileo, 378 f , 388 f , 398 f , 400, 402 f , 
410, 541, 691 (379) 

Gall, 627, 634, 653 
Galuppi, 631, 636 note 
Gaiat, 443, 522 
Gaive, 446 
Gassendi, 355, 391 
Gaumlo, 293 
Gaza, Theod , 354 
yivejLs, with Plato, 106, 120 
Genius, defined by Kant, 564 , Schellmg, 
607 , as the end of history, 679 , m 
morals, 602 f , 679 f 
■Geniiadius, 359 
Gentilis, 382, 431 

Geometiy and geometrical method (see 
Mathematics) made supreme by Car- 
tesians, 395-399, in philos of law, 
432, opposed by liudiger, Ciusms, 
and Kant, 484 f 

Georgius of Trebizond, 354, 369 
Geibert, 272, 275, 302 
GeiJson, 315, 323 
Gersonides, 318 

Geulincx, 379, 381, 396, 410, 415, 417, 
092 (381) 

Gibieut, 381, 416 
Gilbeit, 275, 335 
Gioberti 631, 661 note. 

Gioja, 631 
Glanvil, 474 
Glogau, 633 

Gnostics, 214, 217, 222, 224, 237, 239, 
243, 257 

God (see also Deity, Theology), first 
philob conception of, as matter, 
Anaximander, 34 , as Kal ttcLv, 
Xenophanes, 34 f, his i elation to 
the woild in Hellenistic thought, 
235 ff , exalted above all mind oi 
mattei, 237 (see “Negative Theol- 
ogy ”)> personality ot, in Christian- 
ity, 218, 251 , personality of, i ejected 
by Greek and Neo-Platonic thought, 
238, implicit and explicit, 290, 346, 
619, source of tiiith for Augustine, 
278 f , Anselm’s argument for exist- 
ence of, 292 f , 485 , distinguished 
from deity by Gilbert, 335 , the final, 
formal, and efficient cause of universe 
with Bruno, 367 , self-generation of, 
with Boehme, 375 , Descartes’ proofs 
for, 392 f,, as sole substance with 
Descartes, 405 , as “ raison umver- 
selle ” with Malebranohe, 407 , as 
causa m,” Spinoza, 408 , as “na- 
tura 335 f , 368, 409, as 

central monad, Leibniz, 424, his 
existence demonstratively certain, 
Locke, 469 , arguments for, criticised 
by Kant, 549 f ; as postulate of a 


piiou faith, 666, as identity oi 
thought and Being, Schleiermacher, 
682 , as moial woild-oider, Pichte 
595 , as the Infinite, Schellmg, 609 , 
as Idea, Hegel, 611 , personality of, 
m Hegelian School, 639 f , as general 
consciousness, Fechnei, 646 
Goethe, 366, 530, 597 ff , 699, 698 (599), 
002, 656 
Godwin, 522 
Goiing, 633, 661 

Good, the, Socrates leaves it undefined, 
79 , virtue with Antisthenes, 83 , 
pleasure with Anstippus, 85 , Idea 
ot, with Plato, 122 f , 125 , happiness 
01 well-being with Aiistotle, 161, 
pleasure with Epicuius, 166 f, 170, 
virtue with Stoics, 168 , absoiption 
111 the deity with Neo-Platonists, 260 , 
contemplation with Augustine, 286 f , 
and Thomas, 333 f , love with Scotus, 
334 , intellectual love of God with 
Spinoza, 436 , recognized by God’s 
wisdom, acc to Thomas, 332 , lesult 
of God’s will, Scotus, 332 , high- 
est good = perfection with Leibniz, 
606 , Kant’s doctrine of, 655 , hedo- 
nistic view of, 662 , Carlyle’s, 065 , 
Mill’s, 667 , Green’s, 670 , “beyond 
good and bad,” 678 f 
Gorgias, 30, 69, 71, 89 f 
Goscbel, 640 

Gottfried of Fontaine, 330 
Gottsched, 444 

Grace, realm of, opposed to natme, 
318 ff , 11 resistible with Augustine, 
282, 284 , supported by Thomas, de- 
nied by Scotus, 334 

Grammar, blended with logic with the 
Sophists, 88, 96 , Terimnists, 342 f , 
Humanists, 360 
Gratry, 661 
Gravitation, 388, 402 
Gieen, T H , 630, 663, 669 f. 

Gregory of Nyssa, 254, 261. 

Grimm, 443 
Grate, 71 

Giotms, 382, 427, 431 f , 626 
Gundling, 520 
Gunther, 633, 661 note 
Guyau, 628, 670 

Haeckel, 632, 

Hall, CIO 

Hamann, 510, 569, 576, 693 
Hamilton, 624, 629, 638 f 
Hansch, 444 
Hardenbeig, see Novalis 
Haimony, of the world, according to 
Heraclitus, 36, 49 f , and spheies, 
Pythagoreans, 46, Bruno, 367 f , 
Shaftesbury, 489 , pre-established ac- 
cording to Leibniz, 4X6 note 1, 424, 
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483 , between substances, Geulincx, 
415 , the soul a, 62 
Hams, 0,30 

Hartley, 440, 455, 480, 51,3 
Haitmann, 033, 046~>(j48, 673 f. 

Harvey, 402 
Haur^au, 027 

Heaven, as lealin of older and perfec- 
tion, accoidniiv to Anaxagoras, 41 f , 
54, Pytliagoieans, 57, Aristotle, 
147 

Hedonism and Hedonists, 70, 85 ff , 
01 f , ot Hpicuius, 105 f , 170 f , 
of Pyrrho, 167 , of Laniettiie, etc , 
515, of Jienthain, 662-(>64 , criti- 
cised by Coleridge and Carlyle, 064 f , 
by Green, 670 , tianscended by Mill, 
6()0 t , of Spencei, 667 f , see also 
Cyrenaios, Egoism, Epicureanism, 
Ethics, Utilitaiianism and EadtC- 
monism 

Ileg '1, c mception of histoiy of philoso- 
p u 10 f , 13 , general woik as phil- 
osop'iei, 630, 569, life and writings, 
,571 1 , 6 )7 (571), dialectical method, 
502, 0)8 ( >02) , relation to Plato, 
610 , system, 6 1 1-616, 624, 6 10, 046 f , 
619, 6j2, 655, 650 t , 661, 672, 674, 
677, 681 

Hegelian schonl, 631 f , 639 ff , 675 

Hegesias, 70, 87 

Hellenistic philosophy, 155 ff 

Helmholtz, 631, 642, 655 

Ilelmont, 357 

Ilelvetms, 443, 515 

Hemming, 182 

Hemsterhuys, 610 

Henads, 251, 676 

Henry of Ghent, 314, 330 f , 340 f , 315 
Heiitsch, 445 
llericleides Leinbus, 161 
Heiacleides of Pontus, 103 
Heiaohtus, general character of his 
thought, 28 , life and writing'., 30 , 
as a reformer, 681 (30) , conception 
of the universe, 36 ff , of the cosmic 
piocess, 40 f , 687 (181) , of cogni- i 
tion, 68 f , influence on Protagoras, 
92 , on the Stoics, 186, 209, 087 (186), 
on iEnesidemus, 200, his principle 
active in Fichte, 595, 612 note, cf 
also 72, 118 

Herbart, miscalled a realist, 669 note , 
life and writings, 572, 697 (572) , 
metaphysics, 581-586, 592, psychol- 
ogy, 577, 680f , ethics, 603 f , peda- 
gogics, 586 note 3, 698 (586), Ins fol- 
lowers, 631, 637, 649 
Herbert of Cherbury, 379, 382, 436, 
449f , 495 

Heider, personality and writings, 439, 
446, 570 , psychology, 464 f , influ- 
enced by Shaftesbury, 489, 507 , his 


view of history, 627 f , 694 (627) 
m hteiatuie, 530 , influence on Kant, 
659, ciiticises Kaiit, 576 , influenced 
by Spinoza, 598 
Heiedity, 056 f 
IleieiiniuR (Pseudo ), 277 
Hermes ( rrihmegi*stiis), 216« 

Henries, Fr , 633 
llerinetic waitings, 227, 237. 

Ileimippus, 161 
Hei'.chel, 629. 
lleitz, 051 

lleteioiKiiny in moials, 562 1 
Uicetns, 50 
Hickok, OJl) 

IIiLiOfles, 218 
Hildebert of Lavardin, 276 
lliniichs, 640 
IlippclbUto, 57 
IIippuis, 69, 71, 73 f, 88, 

Hippo, 70 

Hippodainus, 66, 74 
Hippocrates, 07, 316 
Hippolytus, 214, 217 
Histoiy, philosophy of, 19, its woith 
first recognised by Ciceio, 177 , piob- 
lem of, fiiat siiggLbted by Cliiisti- 
ainty, 255 tf , J^itusiic views of, 
256 1¥ , w'lth Augustine, 285 f , 
Lessing’s sense foi, 498 t , worth ot, 
examined by Rousheaii, 525 , piiiloso- 
phy ot, with Vico, 520 , with Heidei, 
527, 694 ( 527), With Kant, 559, with 
Schiller, of)4 f , floiiuiiiticish, 605 , 
Fichte, 605 f , tlepieoiatcd by hclni- 
penhanor, Oil, 654, Comte’s, 050- 
661, materialistic, 654 f, Hart- 
mann, 673, as ceiiUal pimciple with 
Ilcgel, 612, economic basis of, 655 , 
couti listed with nritiiral science, 625, 
048 if, 094 (527), its influence in 
principle of evolution, 026 055 ff , 
057 , Nietzsche’s view of, 070 
Histoiy of i’hilosophy, see Philo-aophy 
Hobbes, life and writings, 381 , method, 
389 , attitude toward religion, 400 , 

I on teleology, 401 , mathematics the 
only rational science, thought a 
leckoning, 404 , mechanical roncep- 
tion, 412, sensuahstic psycliologv, 
413, deteiininism, 411, theoiy of 
state and society, 431-414 , opposed, 
435 , influence on the Enligbleinnent, 
448 f . 502, 512 f , f514, 517, 518 f , cf 
also 403, 406, 411, 467 , 508, 58(> 
Hodgson, 630 

Holbach, 443, 516, see also Stj^tbnp de 
la Nature 
Home, 441, 610 i 
Homoiomeriai of Anaxagoras, 41 
Huet, 396 

Hugo de Groot, see Grotius 
Hugo of St Victor, 276, 305, 324, 334 
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IlTimboldt, 520 

Humaiiism, 349 ff , 362 fl , 360 , aes- 
thetic m Geimany, 602 
Humanity, religion of, 653 
Hume, lite and. writings, 441 , charac- 
ter, 693 (441), ‘'impressions and 
ideas,’’ 453, 657 , theory ot knowl- 
edge, 472-477 , on causality, 474-476 , 
ethics, 616 f , conception of “sym- 
pathy,” 517, 694 (517), on natuial 
religion, 494 f , “h^atural History ot 
Keligion,” 497 , influence on Kant, 
535, o37 note 4, 645 , on Spencer, 657 , 
ct also 416 note 1, 674 note 7, 579, 
615, 650 

Hutcheson, 441, 509 
Huxley, 630, 669 
lluyghens, 380, 421 

Hylozoism, of the Milesians, 32, 44, 48 , 
dynamic, with Strato, 179, matenal- 
istic, in France, 468, 480, 493 

Ihn Tofail, see Ahubacer 
Ideal, aesthetic, 564, 613 , moral, of Soc- 
rates, 79, of Plato, 125, Aristotle, 
151, of the Sage, 164 ff , Green on, 
669, “beyond good and bad,” 678, 
of Heason, Kant, 549 I 

Idealism, Plato’s system of, 116-131, 
psychological and epistemological ot 
Occam, 325 f , Nco-Platomc ot Eck- 
bart, 3S5, subiectne, of Eeikeley, 
470, of Collier, 471, transcendental 
or critical of Kant, 541, 643, deyel- 
opinent by Kant’s successors, 668 fP , 
Fichte’s definition of, 680, his sub- 
jective, 690, 642, 660, Schelling’s 
objective, 597-590 , absolute oi Spmo- 
25istic,608, religious, 609 f , Schiller’s 
aesthetic, 600-602; Hegel’s logical, 
611-615, recent, 642, 660, 680, influ- 
ence on British thought, 629, 664, 663, 
665, teleological of Lotze, 643 f, see 
also Ideas, Neo-Platonism 
Ideas, (1) In Platonic or related senses 
with Plato, 109, 118 If , Aristotle’s 
criticism on Plato’s Ideas, 133 , their 
influence on him, 142 f , Plato’s the- 
ory opposed by Stoics and Epicureans, 
203 , innate, 204 , Plato's Ideas trans- 
formed to thoughts of God by Keo- 
Pythagoreanisixi and Neo-Platonism, 
233 , Philo’s doctrine, 240 f , Ploti- 
nus, 246 , Augustine, 279 , m mediaeval 
thought (see Umversals) ; revived by 
Kant as necessary problems of reason, 
549; ethical of Herbart, 604, Neo- 
platonic of Schelling, 609, 617, as 
God’s intuition of himself, 010 , God 
as Idea, Hegel, 611; state as Idea, 
613 ; Idea as object of cesthetic con- 
templation with Schopenhauer, 621 ; 
a the “logics! factor” m reality, 


Hartmann, 646 , rejected by Feuer- 
bach, 641, 676 , see also Idealism, 
l*lato, Neo-Platomsm, Conception 
, (2) In sense of a mental modifica- 
tion oi content (Gei Voutellunq') 
transition from Platonic usage, 203, 
306, 460 , Locke on, 460 f , copies of 
impressions, Hume, 453, 472 It , and 
Spencei,658f , abstract, how toimed, 
Locke, 451 , a fiction, Berkeley, 452, 
470, innate, of Cicero and Eclectics, 
204 , of Desoaites, 392, 449 , ot Cud- 
worth, 449, as viitu^ determining 
principles, with Leibniz, 463, with 
Kant, 466 f , with Tetens, 466 
Identity, principle of, exaggerated with 
Sophists, 89 f , of thought and being 
with Parmenides, 37 f , with Schleier- 
machei , 682 , system of, 608 
Ideology, 467 ff , 478fl , 627, 634 f 
Idols, Bacon’s doctrine ot, 383 f 
Image, 113-115, 188, 460 
Imagination, 281, 306 f , 644, 547, 563, 
694 

Imitation, as essence of art, 163 f , 483 f 
Immanence and transcendence of God, 
178 f , 235 ff , 242 ff , 246, 337 f , 611 
Immateiialism, Plato’s, 100, 116 ff , 
Leibniz, 421 ff 

Immortality of the soul, m myth, 62 
note 1, 685 (123), problematic with 
Socrates, 79, asseited with Plato, 
124, 686 (123) , and in Platonism, 232 , 
with Aristotle, 160 f, Stoics, 187, 
lost 111 pan-psychism, 339 1 , not de- 
monstrable according to Duns and 
Occam, 322, maintained in Deism, 
495 f , postulate with Kant, 655 1 , 
debated in Hegelian School, 639 ff 
Impenetrability, 404, 467 
Imperative, categorical, of Kant, 551 ff , 
of Fichte, 594 , hypothetical, 551 f 
Imperfection, see Evil and Theodicy. 
Impressions, source of all ideas, with 
Hume, 463, 472 ff , Spencer, 657 
Indeterminism, 194 f , 329 ff , see Free- 
dom 

Indian Wisdom, 621 
Indiffeieutism, 297 , theological, 427 
Individualism, of Democritus, 116 , of 
Greek epigones, 16S ff , of Epicums, 
170 f , of Renaissance political theory, 
432 , of Hobbes and Spinoza, 434 f , 
of the eighteenth century, 500 f , of 
Leibniz, 423, 507, of Shaftesbury, 
608f , of political theory in eighteenth 
century, 520, of Romanticism, 608, 
674 , of Bentham, 663 f , of Spencer, 
668 , of Stirner, Bahnsen, Nietzsche, 
674-680 

Individuality, problem of, 387 ff 
Induction with Socrates, 97 , Aristotle 
on, 137; Bacon’s, 384r-386, con- 
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trasted with Galileo’s method, 388 , .Tamhhchus, 31, 216, 218, 220, 222, 226, 
Descartes’ theory of, 390 250 

Infinite, regarded by Gieeks as impei- James, 630 
feet, 46 , the, of Anaximander, 33 , Janet, 627 
contradictions involved in conception Jansenists, 416 
of, Zeno, 44 , transformation lu the Jaucourt, 443 
conception of, from Greek to Neo- Jesuits, 410, 434, 601 note 
Platonist and modern views, 688 t Jesus, Ins influence, 223; as centre of 
(238) , attribute of the deity, Neo- woild’s history, 256 
Platonism, 236 , of divine will, Oiigen, Jevons, 629, 060 
262 , of God with Cusanus, 346-tl47 , Jewish philosophy, 317 
of the world m the Copeiiucaii system Joachmi ot Floris, 319. 
and with Bruno, 368 f , of the divine John of Biescia, 320 
substance, with Descaites, 405 ff , of John of Damascus, 271, 273. 
attributes and modes, with Spinoza, John of Rochelle, 344 
409 f , felt in religion, according to John of Salisbury, 276, 307, 360. 
Schleiermacher, 582 , as occasion of Jouffioy, 627, 636 
the antinomies, with Kant, 550 , of Joule, 666 

the Ego and its activity, with Fichte, Judgment, Aristotle’s treatment of, 
594 , unknowable according to Ilamil- 135 ff , Stoics, 207 f , with Augustine, 

ton, 638, opposed by Duliimg, 671 278-280, 361, Descartes, 394, with 

Innateness, of ideas, Ciceio and Eclec- Ramus, as an equation, 479, 6.39; 

tics, 204 , Descartes, 302 , Herbert, synthetic a priori^ how possible, 533, 

Cudworth, 449 ff , virtual, 461 f , of 538, 542 , as a faculty, 501 , Kant’s 

moral truths, 501, coutroveited by Critique of, 559 ff , see also Logic 
Locke, 460 , by Heibait, 583 , evolu- Julian, 218 
tiouary explanation of, 058 f Jung, .381, 397 

Intellect, its i elation to will with Jmiiatiirale^Ml ^ see Law, and Right 
Thomists and Scotists, 129 ff , active Justice, as principle of the^ state, with 
and passive with Alexander Apliio- Plato, 127 , Godwin on, 622, as end 

dibias and Avert oes, 339 t , as finite and criterion, with Bentham, 003 f , 

mode, 408 , luhmte mode, 410 , in- Spence t on, 068 
capable of knowing the world, 071), Justin Maityr, 214, 217, 223 237, 

see also Underbtaiuhng, Reason, 259, 087 (217) 

Nous, Will, Intellectu ilisin 

Intellectual ism, of eaily science, 02, liiilokagathia, Socrates, 79, Shaftes- 
of Socrates, 79 f , of Democritus, buiy, 509 

115 f , of Austotle, 131, 134, ot Kant, conception of philosophy, 4 , life 

Augustine, 286 t , of Thomas, 330, and development, o34'-6‘36, 695 (532, 

333 f , of Eckhart, 3 34-337, ot 535) , writings of pre-cnfeical pel lod, 

Clarke, 504 , opposed by Comte, 033 , 443 , of critical period, 536, 695 (533, 

contrasted with voluntaiism, 654, 536) , hispre-ciitic.il thought, 465 f , 

676 If , united with voluntaiism by 474 note 8, 478,479 f ,485 f ,490, criti- 

Haitmann, 646 f , see Voluntarism cal peiiod, general chaiacter, 5 >3 ff , 

Intellectual perception, 581, 591 ff his Critique of Pure Reason, 5J7-550, 

Intuitive knowledge, with Plato, 118 f , 695 (537) , of Practical Reason, 551- 

Oc0am,342f , Descartes, 392 , Locke, 556, 695 (551), philos of religion, 

467 t , Hume, 472 f. 556 f , 695 (557) , of law, 657 f , ot 

Intuitive undeistanding, with Kant, history, 658 f , Critique of Judg- 

547, 667 ment, 500 f , sesthetics, 661 ff , 695 

Iienseus, 217, 221 f, 324, 226,232,259, (539), 696 (564), teleology, 490, 

26 1 685-567 ; influence on succeeding 

Irony, with Socrates, 97 , of the thought, 530, 569, 673 , Ins doctrine 

Romanticists, 605, 611, 620, 680 of thing-in-itself criticized and trans- 

Irrationalism, 615 , Schellmg’s, formed, 573-590; ct also 198, 432, 

616 ff , Schopenhauer’s, 620 ff , 646, 484, 6J6 f , 638, 640, 642, 656, 680 , see 

072 f , Bahnsen’s, 675 f also Neo-Kantians 

Irwing, 445 Kantians, 670, 676 f. ^ - 

Iselin, 627 Kdtfapcrts, Aristotle’s doctrine of, 163 1 

Isidore of Sevilla, 270, 273. Kepler, 378 f , 388, 402. 

Kidd, Benjamin, 662 note, 

Jacobi, 669, 673 ff , 688, 694, 602, 696 Kiichhoil, 651. 

( 569 ). von Kirohmann, 633 
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Knapp, 643 note 

Knowledge, as participation in woild 
consciousness, 63 f , as copy of 
reality, 114, 110, 202, 325, 468, 643 , 
cf also Signs , as recollection, 118 If , 
223 , as impeisonal and super-per- 
sonal function, 339 f , 579 , as rela- | 
tion, with Lotze, 644 , as relation to 
the object, with Kant, 638 ff , limits 
ot, with Socrates, 97 f , with Locke, 
468 , with liume, 476 , with Kant, 
646 f , with Maimon, 679 f , with 
Comte, 050 , in agnosticism, 638, 657 , 
as end in itself, 23, 350 , as set over 
auainst faith, 322 f , 574 , as power, 
Ihicun, 386, 434 f , soveieiguty of, 
650 , pioblems of, see Epistemology 
Knutzeu, 444 
Koppeii, 609 
Krause, 669, 671, 610. 

Krug, 673, 681. 

Kruger, 445 

Laas, 633 
Lahanca, 631 
Labnola, 631 
Labruyeie, 515 
Lactantius, 217 
Ladd, 630 

Lamarck, 480, 653, 666 

Lambert, 445, 461, 480 

Lameiinais, 628, 649 

Ldinettrie, 442, 465 ff., 479 f , 616, 641 

Lanceliu, 522 

Lanfranc, 275 

Lange, 033, 042 

Language, beaimg on philos studies 
by Sophists, 87 f., 96, by Abelaid, 
806 , by Ramus, 361 , Locke on, 461 , 
Condillac, 478 , Humboldt, 602 , de 
Bonald, 648 
Languet, 433 
Laplace, 479 f 
Larochefoucauld, 516 
Laromiguifere, 627, 634 f 
Latitudiiianans, 486 
Law, hrst giasped clearly by Heraclitus, 
37, 60, suggested by mathematics 
and astronomy, Pythagoreans, 66 f , 
relation to Nature, 73, emphasised 
by Democritus, 111 , by Stoics, 181 , 
contrasted with fact, 398, 566 , as 
general fact, Comte, 651 , of Nature, 
as moral authoiity, Stoics, 171 f , 
Cicero, 177 , Abelard, 308 1 , Thomas, 
326 , Renaissance, 435 , Enlighten- 
ment, 503 , in history, 652-654, see 
Nature and Right, cf, 299 note 2. 
Lazarus, 631, 642 
Leechinan, 629, 

Lef^vre, 364 

Leihuis?, writings, 382, 444 , Ufe, 443 i , 
character, 693 C444) ] his method, 


397-399 , distinction between eternal 
and contingent tiuths, 398 f , prin- 
ciple of sufficient reason, 399 , atti- 
tude toward mechanibin and tele- 
ology, 420-426, 694 (527) , dynamical 
btandpoint, 421, 656 , luonadology, 
422 ff , pie-established harmony, 
424, 483, anticipation of pnnciple 
of evolution, 421-424, 666 , on innate 
ideas, 462-464 , on knowledge of ex- 
ternal world, 483 , theodicy, 491 f , 
672 f , optimism, 492, 673 , ethical 
principle of perfection, 505 , influence 
on Kant, 465, 635, 538, 666 , on Eries, 
575 , Reinhold, 576 , Maimon, 678 , 
contrasted with Eichte, 593 , influ- 
ence on Hegelians, 632, 640 , cf also 
379, 483 f , 486 f , 490, 494, 601, 511, 
619, 527, 683 
Leroux, 628 

Lessing, 439, 446, 497, 498 f 
Leucippus, 29 f , 42 f , 62 , 60, 108, 

111, 128 f 
Lewes, 11, 630 
Lewis, 629 
Libeiatore, 631 
Liebmann, 633, 642 

Life, as principle of explanation with 
Ionics, 32 , with Aristotle, 141 , with 
Leibniz, 422 , as limit to mechanical 
theory, 565 , as central conception of 
Schellmg’s philos of Natuie, 598 
Lips, 366 
Littr6, 628 

Locke, leader of English Enlighten- 
ment, 439 , life and writings, 440 
692 (440) , psychology, 460 t , 463 , 
on knowledge of external woild, 
467 f , on existence of God, 469, 
attitude towaid rationalism, 694 (452 
note), on toleiation, 487, ethics, 
602 f , 613 , on the state, 619 , influ- 
ence in France, 456 ff , developed 
by Berkeley, 469 , and Hume, 472 , 
criticised by Leibniz, 462-464, cf 
also 114, 391, 404, 537 
Logic, defined, 20; Sophists, 88 ffi , 
Socrates, 97 f , Plato’s, or dialectic, 
119 ff , Aiistotle’s, 132-138, 686 
(142) , Peripatetics, 197 f. , Stoics, 
198 f , hypostatisation of logical pro- 
cesses by Porphyry and Prod us, 
260 f , main topic of Middle Aires, 
270 f , logical relations identified vs ith 
metaphysical, 290, 686 (142) , tormal 
logic the only possible for empiricism, 
360 f , of Ramus, 361 , terministic 
of Occam, 342 , Hobbes, 404 , Con- 
dillac, 478 f , developed by Hamilton 
and others to an algebraic calculus, 
629, 639, transcendental, of Kant, 
643 , this attacked by Herbart, 683 , 
metaphysical, of Hegel, 611 ffi , 646; 
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recent tendencies, 660 , the logical 
inadequate to explain leality, 143, 
341, 309, 425, 476, 485, 660, 641, 
647 f , 676 , see also Dialectic, Realism 
Logos, doctrine of, with Heraclitus, 
36 f , Stoics, 180 f , 186 , influence 
of Stoic doctiine on Christian, 223 f , 
Philo’s doctrine of, 241 f , Origen, 
254 

Longinus, 218, 233 

Lossms, 446, 461 

Lotze, 624, 632, 643 f , 660, 681. 

Lowndes, 629 

Lucretius, 162, 686 (102) 

Lullus, 315, 321, 397 
Luther, 356, 364 f 
Lyceum, see Peripatetic School 
Lycophron, 74 f 

Mably, 443, 523 
Macchiavelh, 382, 426 f 
Mach, 651 
Mackenzie 630 
Mackintosh, 629 

Macrocosm and microcosm, 187, 366 f! 
422 1 

Magnenus, 366 
Maieutic, 97 
Maigiianus, 355 
Maixnon, 570, 578, 696 (570) 
Maimonides, .318 f , 321 
Mainlandei, 633 
Maistie, Jos de, 627, 648 
Malehranche, 379 , 381, 405, 407, 410, 
416 f , 435, 471, 48G, 6J6, 661 note 
Mam lain, 631 

Man, identified with animal world, 
52 f , 453 f , 455 f , as measuie, 92 , 
as centie of creation and end ot 
history, 261 , as miciocosm, 347, 
360 ff , reverence toi, Kant’s ma- 
terial pimciple, 553 , as object of 
leligious veneration, Comte, 652 f , 
capacity for perfection, 625, 672 
Mandeville, 441, 515 f , 524 f 
Mam and Maniclimism, 2‘39 f , 286 
Mansel, 629, 638 
Marcianus Capella, 273, 296 
Marcion, 221, 258 
Maicus Aurelius, 213, 216, 230 
hltinana, 382 
Maish, 030 

Maisilius of Inghen, 315 
I^Iarailius of Padua, 346, 426, 432 
Martin, 627 
Martineau, H , 629 
Mart mean, Jas , 630 
Maix, 632, 655 

Materialism, of Leucippus, 43 , of 
Democritus, 108, 109 ft , of Epicu- 
reans, 183-180 , of Stoics, 186 , of 
Hobbes, 418 , ot Spinoza’s ^herents, 
464 , of Hartley, etc , 466 f , French, 


456-468, 470 ff , culminates m the 
tiysthne de la Katwie, 481 , m psy- 
chology or nineteenth centuiy, 634, 
of Feiieihacli, 041, 055 , moral, 671 , 
recent, 642 f , as plulos of histoiy, 
655 

Mathematics, with Pythagoreans, 45- 
47, 56 f , in I’lato’s system, 129 , in- 
fluence on modern philos , 372 f , 379, 
387-389, 395-399, on Spinoza, 390, 
418 , on Comte, 651, 653 , distin- 
guished from plulos by Kant, 485 , 
the sole demonstrative science with 
Hume, 473 , how possible, 539 ft , 
see also Geometiical Method 
Matter, cosmic, of Ionics, 32 , Anaxi- 
mander, 33, opposed to form by 
Aiistotle, 139 If , accessoiy cause, 
144 , Non-being oi space with I’lo- 
tinus, 240 f , evil, 217 , regarded as 
self-moved, etc , by Avenoes, 138, 
identified with space by Dtscaites 
and Spinoza, 406, 410, Kant’s dy- 
namic theory of, 546 , contradiction 
m conception of, Ilerbart, 584 
Maupeittus, 442, 478 489 
Maximus Conf , 274 
Maximus ot Tyie, 216 
Mayer, 633, 055 
McCosh, 029 

Mechanics, cieated by Galileo, 388 , in- 
fluence on philos , 400 f , lit of, 692 
(380) , lecent theories, 651 
Mechanism and mechanical view of 
woild, Leucippus, 53 , with Strato, 
179, Epicuius, 183; Galileo, Des- 
caites, bpinoza, 401 , opposed by 
Cudwoitli, etc, 401 f, leconciled 
with teleologv by Leibmz, 420 ff , 
opposed by Bchelhng and Goethe, 
598 f , influential lu this centuiy, 
624 f , in associational psychology, 
635 , see also Materialism, Natuxal- 
ism 

Medici, Cosmo d’, 354 
Medicine, independent oiigin, 2 , setio- 
logicdl, 60 , magical, with Paiacelsus, 
373 

Megaiians, 70 f , 82, 89 
Meier, F , 445 
Meiners, 446 

Melancthon, 356, 359, 864, 426 
Melissus, 28, 30, 44 
Melito, 217 

Mendelssohn, 446, 478, 483, 607, 612, 
521 

Menedemus, 72 

Metaphysics, origin of name, 19 , 
grounded anew by Democritus and 
Plato, 104 , Plato’s teleological, 128 , 
connected with logic, 133 , of Aris- 
totle, 139 tf , of Theophrastus, 178 , 
of Stoics, 180 j religious, 214 ff , of 
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logical genera and species, 271 ff , 
of inner experience, 276 if , logical, 
of Realism, 290 f , ot Noinmalisin, 
296, of psychology, 12 If , Boehme’s, 
374 f , as mathematical physics, Des- 
cartes, .19»3 , Bacon’s clet ot, 401 , 
Spinoza’s, 408 ff , Leibniz, 420 B: , 
Wolfif, 482 , Beikelev, 470 , as basis foi 
morals, 503 f , Kant’s attitude toward, 
465, 478, 486, 537 , of intellectual pei- 
ception, 592 , of the irrational, 616 ff , 
Lotze’s, 044 , lecent idealistic, 642, 
historical with Comte, 652 
Method, inaieutie of Socrates, 97 , 
modifaed by PUto, 118 f , Anstotle’s 
deductive, 137 ff , scholastic, 312, 344 , 
inductive, 97, 118, 137, 344, 384, 
pioblem laised in Renaissance, 378, 
383 , of Bacon, 883 , ot Galileo and 
Keplei, 388, of Descartes, 389 ff , 
of Hobbes, 389, Descartes’ method 
misundei stood by ins disciples, 395 , 
geometrical, supreme with Spinoza, 
396 f, continued by Wolff, 482, 
criticized by liudiger and Crusius, 
484 f , exploded by Kant, 485 , in- 
adequacy of psychological, recog- 
nised by Kant, 633 , critical of Kant, 
533 , dialectical of Tichte and Hegel, 
691 f , historical compared with that 
of natural science, 648, 651, 653 f , 
657, 600 

Metrodoms, 76, 684 (30) 

Metiodorus the Epicurean, 162 
Michael Psellos, 342 
Microcosm, see Macrocosm 
Milesians, 28 f , 32 i , 48 ff 
Mill, James, 629, 665 
Mill, J Stuart, 629, psychology and 
method, 036, 664, 660 , ethics, 066-667. 
Milton, 433 
/ifg-ijiTts, 47, 120 

Mind (see Spirit, Soul, Psychology), 
mode of consciousness, 406 
Minucius Eelix, 214, 217, 224 
Mode, all bodies and minds modes 
of spatiality and consciousness, Des- 
cartes, 406 , infinite and Bmte of | 
Spinoza, 409 f , everything a mode 
of both attributes, 420 
Moderatus, 216 
Moleschott, 632* 

Monad, Bruno’s conception of, 371, 
Leibniz, 423 

Monism, original presupposition, 32 ft , 
metaphysical, of the Eleatics, 37 ff , 
of the spirit, in Neo-Platonism, 240 , 

mthe Renaissance, 867 ff , modem 
so-called, 632, 64E. 

Monotheism, pantheistic with Xeno- 
phanes, 34 ; ot Cynics, 86 j theistic 
with Aristotle, 146 1 ; as final form 
of religion, 497 L 


Montaigne, 365, 362, 376, 403 
Montesquieu, 443, 516 
Moral law, with Kant, 552 , see Ethics 
Morals, Plato’s, 125 ff , ascetic, 230 , m 
eighteenth century, 602 ft , of master 
and slaves, 679 , see Ethics 
Moral sense,” 509, 617 
More, Henry, 382, 402, 404, 436, 460, 503 
Moie, Thomas, 382, 427 ff 
Morell, 629 
Moielly, 443, 623 
Moigan, 441 
Morgan, Lloyd, 680. 

Moiitz, 446 
Motekallemin, 317 

Motion, as basis of mediating attempts, 
39 , the essence of change, 43 ; early 
theoiies of its cause, 52 ff , contra- 
dictious in conception of, Zeno, 65 , 
basis of feelings with Cyienaics, 80 , 
ot peiceptions with Protagoias, 92 , 
with Demociitus, 113 f , 115 f , with 
Aristotle, 147 f , made cause of all 
cosmic processes by Galileo, 388, 410 , 
conservation ot, Descartes, 411 
Motives, Greek theories, 72, 75, 79 f , 
eighteenth century, 501, 614-517 , 
Mill, 666 , see Fieedom, and Will 
Music, theory of Pythagoreans, 46 
Musonms, 216 
Mutazilin, 3 18 
Mysteries, 124, 686 (123) 

Mystics and Mysticism, source in Neo- 
Platonism, 227 , a tactor of Med 
philos , 266 ff , 275, 304 ff., 333, 409, 
487, 583 , of Biian, 636 
Myths, wnth the Sophists, 76 , Plato, 
102, 121, 687 (123) , Stoics, 189 f , 
Gnostics, 243 f , Schelhng, 619 

Naive and sentimental, 604 f 
Nativism, 539 note 1 
Naturalism of Stiato, 179 , of Arabians, 
338 , of Renaissance, 401 ff , of En- 
lightenment, 479 ff , 627 , see also 
Materialism, Mechanism, 

Natural law, see Law, and Right 
Natural leligion, 486 ff ; see Deism, and 
Religion 

Natural selection, 63, 660 f , 672. 
Natural science, among the Greeks, 
27 ff , daughter of Humanism, 351 , 
favoured by Nominalism, 343 f , 376 , 
Its decisive influence on modern 
philos , 378 , how possible, Kaut, 
641 ff, , influence m nineteenth cen- 
tury, 624 f , 648 ff , xts method 
compared with that of history, 648, 
661, 663 f , 667, 660 

Natura N'aturans and N'anim Naturata, 
probably first used by Averroism, 
336, 336 J with Bekhart, 336 f, , with 
Bruno, 368 1 j wifli Spinoza, 409. 
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Nature, first object of philosophy, 25, 
27 f , contiasted with statute, 73 tt , 
with Democritus, 110 , Plato’s phi- 
los ol, 129 f , Aiistotle’s, 140 ff , 
Stoic doctime of life according to, 
171 f , regarded as equivalent to law, 
171 , Strato’s view ot, 179 , Eiiicu- 
reans’ view of, 183 If , Stoics’, 186 f , 
spiiitualisation of, by Plotinus, 249 , 
by Valentinus, 254 , return to, by 
school of Charties, 302 f , relation 
to deity with Eckhart, 335 , return 
to, m lienaissance, J50 1 , 306 , le- 
gaided as God made cieatuial, 308, 
spiritualisation of, in lienai&sance, 
373, despiutuahsed again, 401, lec- 
oguised as one, 4i)2 identified with 
God, Spinoza, 409, opposed to in- 
stitution, 435, Kant’s philos ot, 
646 , purposivonebs ot, 559 ff , 565 ff , 
specification of, 606 , as objectifica- 
tion of will, Schopenhauer, 689 , 
Schelling’fc. philos of, 697 ff , Goellie’b 
view, 597, 599 , as realm of the con- 
tingent, 143, 341, 344, 425, 566, 641 , 
as a3sthetic standard, 493 f , as ethical 
standard, 73 f , 86, 116, 435 f , 024 f , 
668 1 , 072 , state ot, with Cymes, 
83 f , Hobbes, view of, 434 f , Rous- 
seau, 526 , Kant, 558 , Scliillei, 604 f , 
Fichte, 608 
Nausiphanes, 105 

Necessity, mechanical, with Leucippus, 
63 , with Plato, 130 , logical, with 
Aiiatotle, 134, natural, with Stoics, 
181, denied hy Epicurus, 181, two 
kinds, Leibniz, 399 , Spinoza’s, 419 , 
subjective, Tetens, 400 , of evil, Leib- 
niz, 492 , logical, identified with real- 
ity, 637 , of a prion Forms, 639 ff , 
feeling of, attaching to experience, 
Pichte, 579, teleological, of ideal- 
ism, 590 , see also Materialism, Mech- 
anism 

Negative theology, with Philo, Apolo- 
gists, and Neo-Platonists, 237 f , 689 
(238), with Scotus Eiigena, 290, of 
Eckhait, 335 , of Bruno, 368 , of Spi- 
noza, 408 , cf Agnosticism 
Nekkain, Alex , 344 
Neo-Kantianism, 633, 642 f 
Neo-Platonism, dependent on earlier 
Greek conceptions, 123, 157 , per- 
sonality and writings, 216, 218 , phil- 
osophical interpretation of myths, 
222 , on spirit and matter, 23e3 ff , 
doctrine of Ideas, 117 note 6 , 233 
note 2 , on nature of God, 237 ff , 689 

S ; on history, 256, in Middle 
j 268 ff ; influence on Augustine, 
279 f„ 286 , on John Seotus, 289 ff , 
on Bernard of Charties, 294, on 
William of Champeaux, 295 , on 


Malebranche, 417 , on Schelling, 610 
see also Plotinus, Piochis 
Neo-PUtomsts, English, ot Cauibiulge, 
382, 435, 449 f , 490 note, 502 f , 694 
(488) 

Neo-Pythagoreans, 117 note 0, 123, 
213, 215, 220 1 , 230 f , 233, 23T, 
089 (238) 

Newnuii, 630 

New'ton, 378, 380, 091 (380), 402, 421, 
479, 490 

Nicolai, 445, 483, 607, 521 
Nicolas d’Oiesme, 345 
Nicolaus d’Autricun.i, 

Nicolaus Cuban us, 312, 316, 335 f , 337, 
.143, 345 f , 368 t , 371, 402, 405, 409, 
419, 422, 648, 692 
Nicole, 381 

Nicomachus, 21.3, 210 
Nietzsche, 633, 670-080 
Nifo, 366, 360 
Nigidius Figulus, 215 
Nineteenth centiuy, philosophy of, 
023 ff 

NizoliUb, 355, 360, BTC 
Nommali&in, 272 , its origin, 290 , of 
Roscellinus, 296 f , levived 312, 
312 , tavonrs stud> ol iianiial science, 
343 f , 376 , influence on Debcartes, 
Locke, and Hobbes, 403 1 , on Locke, 
451 1 , 468 , on Berkeley, 462, 400 , of 
Peueibach, 041, see also Teimin- 
ism 

Norms, 63, 09, IHl, 279, 680 
Nouns, 471 

Nouinena, Kanr’s theoiy of, 547 f 
povs, of Anaxagoiafci, 42, 684 (42) 64, 
03, as part of soul with Plato, 124, 
with Aristotle, 160, with Theo- 
phiastiis, 178 f , Plotinus, 246 , Au- 
gustine, 279, note 3 , see Reason 
Novalis, Fr v llardenbeig, 571, 599 
Numbeis, with Pythagoreans, 45, 47 , 
with Plato, 122, 129, 131 , in Alex- 
andnanism, 242 ff , in the Renais- 
sance, 372, 387 

Numenius, 213, 210, 220, 223, 232 

Object, of knowledge, Kant, 637 ff , 
674, 576 , indifference of subject and 
object, 608 
Objectification, 589 

Objective, with Descartes, = subjective 
m modern sense, 39.3, objective spirit, 
with Hegel, 61 cf JS^^se 
Occam, see William ot Occam. 
Ocoasionalibm, 416 ff , 474 note 3 
Odo (Odardus) of Cainhray, 296. 
Oinomaos, 216, 686 (103). 

Oken, 671, 598, 608, 656. 

Oldendorft 382 

One (fv), of Xenophanes, 34 f , with 
Parmenides, 38, with Neo-Pythago- 
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reans, 237 f , with Plato, 122 , with 
Proclus, 251 

Ontological argument of Anselm, 292 f , 
restated by Descartes, 393 
Ontologism, 631 061 n 
Ontology, of the Stoics, 199 , possibility 
of denied, 546 ff , cf Metaphysics 
Ophites, 258 

Opinion, opposed to knowledge, 68, 95, 
105-117 , to sense perceptions, 204 , 
lelativity of, 201 

Optimism, religious, 262 , of Bruno, 
368 , of Shaftesbuiy, 489 , of Leibniz, 
492 , Volt All e on, 493 , of Rousseau, 
626 , of utilitarianism and positivism, 
670 tf 

OptiiuHin and pessimism, as moods, 
676 , united, Hartmann, 673 , see 
Pessimism 

Oratory (Fathers of), 416 
Order, Heraclitus, 36, 49 , as noim, 63 , 
Anaxagoras, 42, 64 , moral, Kant, 556, 
666 , as God, with Fichte, 595 
Ordo oidinaiis, 595 

Oi do t ei um = o? do zdearum^ with Spi- 
noza, 396, 419 f 

Oiganism, as piinciple with Aiistotle, 
141 , ButEon’s theory of, 480 , as 
“miracle,” Kant, 480, 665 with 
Schellmg, 599 , as analogue df society, 
656 

Oiganon, of Aristotle, 104, 132 f , the 
new, of Bacon, 380, 88 i ff 
Orient, its philosophy, 23 note, 683 
(23), influence, on Greeks, 27, 211, 
213 ff , on Middle Ages, 310, 316 ff 
Origeii, the Christian, 214, 216 ff , 222, 
233, 285, 253 f , 261, 499 
Ongen, the Neo-Platonist, 218 
Osiander, 356, 366 
Oswald, 442 

oMa^ With Plato, 106 ff , 120-123 , 
Aristotle, 139 ff. , Plotinus, 245 , 
Ongen, 254 
“ Over-man,” 679 f 

Pain, Schopenhauer’s view of, 620 , see 
also Pleasure 

Paley, 441, 511, 514 f , 664 f. 

Pandetius, 101 f , 190 
Panen theism, of Krause, 610 
Pan-psyelusm, 3,40 

Pantheism, suggestions for m Eleati- 
cism, 34 1, 37, Strato’s, 179, of 
Stoics, 180 , m con-junction with the- 
ism^ 236 , logical of Realism, 295 , of 
Aveiroism, 313, 338 ff. , of Amal- 
ricans, 339, tendency of Renaissance, 
368, 367 ff , of Cartesianism, 406 ff, , 
and esp, Spmozism, 408 f , 419 , 
Schellmg’s, 608 , Feuerbach’s, 640 f , 
alleged, of Hogeliamsm, 639 £ , 661 
note. 


Paracelsus, 367 , 368, 370 f , 373 f , 403 
Parallelism, with Spinoza, 419 , mate- 
rialistic interpietatioii of, 463 t , 
psycho-physical, 644-546 , see also 
Soul 

Paralogisms of Puie Reason, 549 
49 1 

Parmenides, 28 ff , 37 ff , 46, 61, 58 ff , 
90, 118, 129 f 
Trapovffla, 120 

Participation, of things m the Ideas with 
Plato, 120 , of finite minds in God, 
Malebranche, 407 
Particular, see Universal 
Pascal, 381, 395, 692 (381) 

Passions, ancient conception of, 166, 
Stoics on, 168 , Descartes and Spinoza, 
412-414 , Hobbes, 413 , Nietzsche, 
677 , ot Emotions. 

Patristics, 214 
Patrizzi, 364, 369 

Pedagogy, of Humanism, 360, of Ba- 
conian doctrine, with Comenius and 
Rattich, 386, Rousseau’s, 526, of 
associational psychology, with Hei- 
hart and Beneke, 698 (380), see also 
Education 

Perception, contrasted with reflective 
thought by cosmologists, 68 ff , Pro- 
tagoias’s theory of, 91 tf , Democri- 
tus, 105, 113 ft , Epicurean theory, 
202, Stoics’, 202, only of our own 
states, acG to Campanella, 870 , with 
Leibniz, 462 f , pure, with Kant, 
639 ff , implies a synthesis, 539 , 
feeling of reality of sensuous, Jacobi, 
674 , intellectual, 581, 592 
Peregnnus Proteus, 216 
Peripatetic School, 103, 159, 161, 164, 
178, 180, 229, 411 , see also Aristote- 
lianism 

P<39 seitas hom, 332, 416 note 2 
Persius, 216 

Peisonality, emphasised in Hellenistic 
thought, 223 , found in spiiit, 232 , 
Christian view of, 261 , emphasised 
by Chiistian thinkers as against Aia- 
bian pan-psychism, 340, worth of, 
Kant, 553 , coliception of in Hegelian 
School, 640 

Pessimism, among the Cyrenaics, 87, 
among Stoics, 169 , in Christian doc- 
trine, 252 , Swift’s, 516 , Rousseau’s, 
625, Schopenhauer’s, 620 ff, 073, 
opposed by Diihrmg, 671 , Geiman 
of nineteenth century, 673, Babn- 
sen’s, 676 

Peter Lombard, 276 
Peter of Poitiers, 276 
Petrus Aureolus, 315. 

Petrus Hispanus, 316, 342 
Phsedo, 72 
Phgedrus, 162. 
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Plialeas, 74 

Piienoinena and phenomenal, objects 
ot sensation oi peiception as, 92 i , 
106, 110, space and tune as, 421 f, ] 
486, 540 t , 585, 588 , “ impressions,” J 
463, 472 If , 657 , opposed to tiue 
1 eality as qualitative to quantitative, 
IlOf , 388 f , as changing and paiticu- 
lai to changeless and universal, 120 tf , 
as spatial to the spiritual oi dynamic, ] 
421 and note 3 , as sensuous to in tel- ] 
hgible, no f , 120 ff , 421 note 3, 483, ] 
480, as = a pnon and necessaiy, ] 
540 ff, opposed to things-in-them- 
selves, 641 f , 646 ff , and to the lualm 
of faith and freedom, 554 f , cl also 
Thing-in-itself, Siipersensuous, lia- 
tionalism, Knowledge 
Pheiecydes, 24, 34 

Philip, or Philippus, of Opus, 103, 123 
Philo of Larissa, 103, 161 1 
Philo of Alexandiia, 214, 21G, 220 ff , 
227, 231, 237, 240 ff , 200, 319, 687 
(217), 688 (224) 

Philodeinub, 162, 198, 342 
l^hilolaus, 29, 31, 45, 60 f , 03, 129, 215 
Philosophy, vaiious conceptions ot, 

1 ft , 1 elation to other sciences, 5, 
657, 680, to civilisation, 6, 18 , extei- 
nal position, 7 , shaie of different 
peoples in, 8, division of, 18 tt , 
souices of, among the Greelts, 23 ft , 
27 if , at hist cosmological, 27 t , then t 
antliiopological and piactical, 68 tt , 
Aiistotle’s division of, 151 , scpa- 
lating of special sciences trom 150 , 
as wisdom tor lite, 157 It , fused with 
religion, 210 ff , relation to Chus- 
tianity, 224 ff , to theology with 
Scholastics, 321 , separation from 
theology, 354, 375, 389, relation of 
modem to lehgion, 399 ff , under 
contiol of natural science, 378 ft , 
as world-wisdom in Enlightenment, 
437 ff , as psychology, 447 ff , as 
criticism, 632 if , influence on litera- 
ture, in Geimany, 094 (530), Fichte’s 
conception of, 579 , Hegel’s concep- 
tion of, 611, 616, of this centuiy, 
62 3 ff , as science of values, 680 f 
Philosophy, histoiy of, defined, 0 , 
Hegel’s view of, 10 f , 12 f , 614, 
081 , Fischei’s view of, 13 , three fac- j 
tors m, 11-14, tasks of, 15, sources 
for, 16 ff, Its significance, 581, and 
see also each of the peiiods and 
writers treated, division of, 21 f , 
additional hteiature of, 683 
Philostratus, 216, 

Phrenology, 617 

as title of early philosophic wnt- 
ings, 29 f , as nature, Xenophanes, 
34, as origin, or primal substance, 


47 ff , opposed to ei<ris^ 74 ff , 435 , 
harmonized with i>6uos with Stoics, 
172, 200, Plotinus, 246 
Phuuiutus, see Coiiuitiit 
Pliysico-theology, with Stoics, 195- 
397, Enlightenment, 489 ff , criti- 
cized hy Hume, 404 t , Kant’s eaily, 
400 , Ins latei criticism on, 550 , see 
Teleology 
Pico, 354, 372 f 
Piene d’Ailly, 315, 333, 345 
Pietism, 446, 487, 683 
Pinel, (»27 
Pittacus, 24 
Pity, see Sympathy 
Platnei, 445, 093 (445) 

Plato, as aiithoiity for Socrates, 7J, 77, 

97 , as systematise!, 99 , geneial 
chtuacier ot pUilo'^ , 101 , hte and 
writings, 102 f ,684 (102), 687 (103), 
grounds inetapliysics anew, 105-109, 
Ideas, 116 ff , doctiiiie of leeollec 
tion, 118, 085 (119), of soul, 6b5 
(121), logic and dialectic, 119 t, 
Idea of Good, 122 , liis psychology, 
123 f , etiucs, 125 , politics, 126 t , 
on education, 127 , teleoloaj , 128 , 
doctime of space, 129, 687 (238), 
importance ot luathematics foi, 120 , 
philos of Nature, 129 f , i elation to 
Aristotle, 133, 139 if , on treed oin, 
191 , influence of liis (Uialisui, 211 , 
regarded as staitiiig-point fni natural 
science, 303 , mflutiice on Moie's 
Utopia^ 428 f , on Bacon’s New At- 
lantis, 429 , on Cambiiclge Platoiiists 
(see Neo-PUtoriibtfa, English), on 
Malebrauche, 601 note , on jMill, 007, 
on Sclielhng through Neo-lMatomsm, 
610, cf also 184, 229, 242, 255, 
420, 540 

Platonism, as a charactei istic of Alex- 
andiian philosophy, 212 , see also 
Academy and Neo-Platomsm 
Play-impulse, 001 

Pleasure and Pam, refen ed to differ- 
ences in motion, 86 , as ethical crite- 
rian, 165, 170 , measurement of, m 
utilitarianism, 513, 666 f , and pessi- 
mism, 072 , ffistlietic as function of the 
faculty of appioval oi judgment with 
Kant, 500, 562 , see also Eudtemo- 
nisin, nedoriisrn, Utilitarianism 
1 Pleroma, of Gnostics, 239 
L Pletho, 354, 358 

L Plotinus, 214 t , 218, 228, 233 ff , 237 f , 

, 244 ff , 290, 335, 307, 510, 088 (218) 

Ploucquet, 444 

Plurality, of substances, 39 , with Her- 
bart, 584, cf , 423 f , denied by the 
Eleatics, 37 f , 44 , of co-existing 
, woilds, in Atomism, 54 , with Bruno, 
, 369. 
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PlutaicU of Char., 176, 213, 216, 22X, 
231 i , 225, 239 
Plutaich of Athens, 215, 234 
Pneimia, Stoic doctrine of, 186 f 
Puiret, 381, 395 
Polemo, 103 

Political economy, 617 f , 622 f , 666 
Politics, see State 
Polus, 75 
Polybius, 176 

Poiriponatius (or Pomponazzi) , 856, 
369 I 

Pope, 447, 608 

Porphyry, cl, 216, 218, 260 f , 288, 688 
(218) 

Porta, 356 

Posidomus, 161 f , 230, 687 (189) 
Positive philosophy, of Schelhng, 619 , 
see Positivism 

Positivism, of Epicureans, 206, influ- 
ential in Renaissance, 361 , ot Hume, 
477 , of Bajle and the Ideologists, 
477 ff , of Comte, 660-663 , cf 628, 
633, 671 f 

Possibility, ^ith Aiistotle, 140, with 
Lpibmz, 426 , as categoi 7 , with Kant, 
543 , as eternal truth, with Weisse, 
040 , cf Potential, Actual, Necessity 
Postulates, of empiiical thought, 645, 
moial, 564 f , cf 590 
Potencies, Schellmg, 609 
Potential 140, U4, 146 I 

Power, with Aristotle, 140 , Locke, 404, 
4b7 , will for, with Nietzsche, 678 , 
see also Potential, Foice , mental, 
see Faculty 

I^ragmatic factor, in history of philoso- 
phy, 11-13, 083 (12), 

Prantl, 031. 

Piedestmation, \vith Augustine, 284 f , 
maintained by Thomas, and rejected ! 
hy SCotus, 8fS4 
du Prel, 633 
Provost, 627 
Price, 440, 603. 

Priestley, 440, 466, 480, 613 
Pt'incipium individuationis, 837, 341, 
589 

Principle of Contradiction, Zeno, 61, 
Protagoras, 88 , Aristotle, 138 , Leib- 
niz, 398 , Herbart, 583 f 
Principle of Identity, Sophists, 89 f 
Principle of Su&cient Reason, 399 
Piinciples, pure, of the Understanding, 
641 f,, 546 f 

Principles, regulative, 649, 

Probabilism, with Carneades, 207 ; Hu- 
inaniats, 361; practical, of Hume, 
477 494. 

Proclus, 215, 218, 220, 222, 226, 228, 
288, 260t 

Prodicu%60, 71^ 73, 76, 88, 96, 
Protagoras,, life* 70 ; ethical andt reli- 


gious views, 74, 76 , peiception the- 
ory, 86, 01 f , influence of this on De- 
mociitus and Plato, 104 f , 117 , 
lelativism, 92, 105, 117 , cf 60 note 
1, 69, 88 

Piotestaiit philosophy, 364 f , 426, 433 f 
Psellos, see Michael 
^ 0 x ^1 see Soul 
Psycho-physics, 646 
Psychology, at first materialistic, 65, 
advanced by the Sophists, 69 , of the 
Cyrenaics, 86 , of Protagoras; 91 fl , 
of Democritus, 113-115, of Plato, 
123 f , of Aristotle, 149 f ; of Stoics, 
168, 187 f , 202-204 , of Epicureans, 
202 , of Plutarch, Oiigen, etc , 232 , 
of Neo-Platonism, 234 , of Augustine, 
280-283 , studied m the Middle Ages, 
303 ff , assoeiational, founded hy 
John of Sahsbuiy, 507 , metaphysical 
psych of Thomas, Scotus, and Oc- 
cam, 324 f , empnical psych of 
latei Scholastics, 344 f , mechan- 
ical, of Descartes and Spinoza, 412, 
414, assoeiational, of Hobbes, 413, 
empnical, made authority for epis- 
temology, 447 , of Locke, 450 f , 

467 f , ot Berkeley, 452, 469 , of 
Hume, 453, 472 ff , materialistic, of 
Descaites’ disciples, 454 , of Plaitley, 
466, ofPiiesQey, 456 , ofLamettiie, 
455 1 , sensualibtic and assoeiational, 
of Condillac and Ideologists, 466- 
469 , as philosophy with boottish 
School, 459 f , lational and empiii- 
cal, of Wolff, 460, Lambeit, 461, 
Leibniz, 462-464, new division ot 
faculties, 612, rational, criticized by 
Kant, 549, “faculty” theory, ciiti- 
cized hy Schulze and Herbait, 677 , 
Herbal t’s, 586 f , as a cential sub- 
ject m this century, 626, 628 f , 634 , 
of Ideologists of this century, 635 t , 
“ without a soul, ’ ’ 643 , social oi com- 
paiative, 631, 649, lit of, 20, 445, 
693 (445), 628 f , 632 
Puffendorf, 382, 307, 432 
Purpose, see Teleology 
Purposiveness, subjective and objective 
= sesthetio and teleological, 669 fi , 
as heuiistic principle, 665 f 
Pyirho, 160, 163, 166 ff , 200. 
Pythagoras, 24, 30 f , 215, 372 
Pythagoreans, 29 ff , 46 fl , 66 f , 60 f , 
72, 106 f , 120, 131, 147, 212 f,684 
(46, 62), 688 (238) , see also Neo- 
Pythagoreans 

Pythagoreanism, 216, 402, 687 (189). 

Qualities, primary vs secondary, 117 , 
all qualitative reduced to quantita- 
tive hy Democritus, 111 , this opposed 
by Aristotle, 148 j occult isplaced, 
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372, 402 , intellectuality of, 403 , pii- 
mary and- secondary , with Descaites 
and Locke, 404, 467 f , distinction 
denied by Bexkeley, 469 , absolute, 
of Heibait, 685 

Quantification of the piedicate, 639 
Quantitative, the only determinations 
lecognised by Bemociitus, 111 , this 
shifted to cosrnio processes and re- 
asseited by Galileo, 388, and by 
Hobbes and Besoartes, 389, 393, 404 , 
opposed by Schellmg and Goethe, 
598 f , in ethics, 513, 664, 666 t 
Quesnay, 443 

Habanus Manrus, 273 
Kamundus Lullus, see Lullus 
Kamuiidus of Sabuiide, 315, 322 
liauins, 155, 301 

nationalism, of Pythagoreans, 45 f , 
of Cosmologists, 60 , of Plato and 
Democritus, 105, 108, 110, of the 
Stoics, 207 ff , of Abelaid, 300, of 
Descartes, 389-393 , ot Spinoza, /^6, 
418 f , of Locke, 694 (462) , ot Wollf, 
482 , theological, of Soounans, 487 , 
of Clarke, in Ethics, 604 , of Bayle, 
504 f , of Kant, 540 
Katticli, 386 note 4 
Ravaisson, 627, 636 

Realism, mediseval, 271 f , of John 
Scotus, 289 , tends to pantheism, 295 , 
modified, 297 , ciitioized by Abelaid, 
298 , of Scotus, 341 , peisists m Des« 
caites, 406 , m Spinoza, 408, 410 
Reality, grades of, 306, 250 f , 291 ff 
Reals, of Ilerbart, 584 f 
Reason, as motive-mattei with Anax- 
agoras, 41 f , active and passive with 
Aristotle, 150 , Stoic doctiine of, 
171 f , 175, 180, 187 f , 223 , opposed 
to revelation by Tatian, Teitulhan, 
and others, 224 f , Philo’s doctrine, 
241 f , and faith with Abelard, 300 
f , with Albert and Thomas, 321 f , 
with Scotus and Occam, 322 f , ac- 
tive and passive with Averroes, 339 , 
God as, with Malehranche, 407 , 
Kant’s criticism of, 532 ff , m nar- 
row sense as a faculty, 649 , practi- 
cal, of Kant, 551 ff , as immediate 
feeling of reality of supersensuous, 
Jacobi, 574, system of, as subject of 
pbilos , 581 , general character of, 
690 f , Eichte’s portrayal of, 69S- 
596, 605 f , ob-jective system of, 
Schellmg, 597-699, 618 f , aesthetic, 
607 f , Schiller’s aesthetic, 600 f , 
Hegel’s system of, 611-615 , opposed 
to will, 648, 677 , contrasted with his- 
torical tradition, 648 f , universal, 
649 , cf wOs, and Revelation 
Reciprocity, 643, 646, cf 414 f, 417, 424. 


Recollection, Plato’s doctrine of, 118 f 
R4e, 663, 678 

Reflection, as souice of ideas with 
Locke, 451 , as idealistic method 
with Pichte, 581 , emotions of, 609, 
614 ’ 

Reid, 442, 459, 482, 537 
Reimarus, 446, 489, 496 f 
lieiuhold, 570, 576 if , 696 (670) 
Relativity of knowledge, Ihotagorean, 
92 f , of Aristippus, 9r3 f , with Scep- 
tics, 200 ff , with Comte, 650 , with 
Spencer, 657 , relativism fatal to pbi- 
los , 680 , see also Knowledge and 
Epistemology 

Religion, relation to plnlos, in eaily 
thought, 27, 683 (24), 685 (123), 
among Cyreuaics, 80 , in Hellenistic 
thought, 158, 210 if , Epicurus’ atti- 
tude toward, 188, Stoics’, 180, 
attitude of Galileo, BtVcon, Hobbes, 
Descaites, Leibniz, 400 , natural, 
Heibert of Cherbury, 430 , Locke on 
toleration in, 487 , natuial religion lu 
eighteenth centuiy (see Deism), as 
postulate foi morality, 400 , history 
of, by Hume, 497 , as education of 
human lace, Lessing, 498 f , Kant’s 
plnlos of, 556 f , based on feeling 
of absolute dependence, Schleier- 
machei , 5S2 , Herbal t’s philos of, 585, 
as Vorstellmni^ Hegel, 013 , as wot// 
luSchelling’s plnlos , hlO , asoiganon 
for philos , 619 , Feuei bach’s expla- 
nation of, 041 , of humanity Comte, 
650, 6521 , see Revelation, (Jhns- 
tiauity 

Remigius, 273 

Renaissance, foreshadowing of, 302, 
307 , philos of, 349 if , its miiovat- 
ing impulse, 352 ff , 387, 429 
Renouviei, 628, 63b. 

Representation, in Leibniz’s system, 
422 ff 

Responsibility, 172, 192-194, presup- 
poses contingency of the will, 330 f , 
cf Fieedoin 
Reuchhn, 357, 372 f 
Revelation, as tradition or ecstasy, 
219 ff , in relation to history, 223, 
250 ff , in relation to reason, 219 ff , 
as equivalent to reason, 223 f , 487 , 
as opposed to reason, 224 f , 322 f , 
399 f , 404 , m harmony with reason, 
321 f , 387, 487 ff, , above reason, 
321, 638, cf. Religion, Christianity. 
Revolution, theory of, 433, 521 ff., 648, 
672 

Bihot, 628 
Ricardo, 666. 

Richard of St Victor, 276, 306 
Richard of Middletown, 314, 331, 833. 
Rickert, 646, 660 
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Riehl, 629, 633 

Right or law, philos of, with Sophists, 
74 f , Socrates, 80 f , Stoics and 
Cicero, 177 , Thomas, 326 , in Re- 
naissance, 426-4o6 , Macchiavelli, 
426 , Protestant and Catholic, 426 , 
More, 427 f , Grotius, 431 , Hobbes, 
431-436, 692 (426) , Thomasms, 520 , 
Kant, 667 f , Pichte, 695 f , Hegel, 
613 

Rights, claim of equal, by Sophists, 74 , 
based on contiact, 432 f£ , oiigmal, 
620 f , 694 (521) , Fichte on, 595 t , 
significance of m utilitaiian develop- 
ment, 663 f , Green on, 070 
Ritschl, 633, 642, 

Robert Pulleyn, 275 
Robinet, 442, 481, 489 
Romagno&i, 031 
Romane'!, 610 

Romantic and classic, 606, 613 
Romanticism and Romantic School, 
671, 603, 605, 609, 611, cf 650, 
674, 680, 096 (569) 

Rosoellinus, 274, 29b f , 298 
Rosenkrantz, 633 
Rosenkranz, 631 

Rosmini, 624, 631, 636 note, G61 note 
Rothe, 632 

Rousseau, life, 443 , emphasis on feel- 
ing, 439, 458 f , 510 , relation to the 
Revolution, 439, 502 , contract the- 
ory, 412, 519, 621 , on civilisation 
and nature,” 502, 525 f , G72 , on 
education, 526 , influence on Herder, 
527 , Kant, 559 , Schiller, 604 , cf 
also Romanticism 
Royce, 630 
Royer-Collard, 627 
Rudiger, 444, 461, 484 
Ruge, 032, 640 

Saad]ah Fajjumi, 318 
St Lambert, 443, 622, 527 
St Maifcm, 459, 528, 618, 648 
St Simon, 628, 650 
SaiS'iet, 627 
Sallust ms, 218 

Salvation, by absorption into the One, 
250 , by grace, 285 , as centre of his- 
tory, 256, 261 f , through art and 
science, 622 , cultuie, 673 f , art, 
677 f , as starting-point foi psy- 
chology, 305 

Sanchez, 355, 362, 376, 383, 403 
Sanction, in morals, 601, 603, 513-517, 
663 f , 666 , see Motive 
Saturninns, 214, 217, 239, 268 
SatyruB, 161. 

Scaliger, 366 

Sceptics and Scepticism, ancient, 160, 
163, 166, 170, 200, 205 f , 686 (163) ; 
Of Renaissance, 361, 376, in Car. 


tesianism, 394 f , of Enlightenment, 
403, 478 , Hume’s so-called, 470 , 
Schulze’s, 577 , of Maimon, 578 f 
Schelling, life and wutings, 571, 090 
(671) , Philos of Katuie, 607-599 , 
Tiansceiidental Idealism, 007 , Sys- 
tem of Identity, 608 , Neo- Platonic 
Idealism, 009 i , ii rationalism and 
theosophy, 010-620 , cf also 432, 
646 f , 649, 656, 659, 673 
Schematism of the categories, 544 
Schiller, as factoi in Geiman idealism, 
630, 668 , life and wutings, 570 , doc- 
tune, 600-602, 604 t , {)06 (570) , 
influence on Hegel, 613 , cf also 484, 
489, 507, 528, 075 

Schlegel, 571, 591, 603, 605, 617, 680 
Schleierraaoher, 609, 572, 697 (572), 
582 f , 6U3, 676 
Schmid, Frh , 570 
Schmidt, Gasp , see Stiiner 
Schmidt, Lor , 445 
Sohneidoi, 603 
Scholastic method, 312 f 
Scholastics, -asm, 229, 266 f£ 

Schools of philosophy, as associations, 
6 f , 66, 70, 100 f , 103, 159 ft , see 
also Academy, Epicurus, Elean-Ere- 
trian, Sociatic, Stoic, Peiipatetic 
Schopenhauei, life and writings, 672, 
697 (572) , theory of knowledge, 588 , 
of will as thing-in-itself, 589 , as un- 
reason, 620 ff , 673 , pessimism, 620 ff , 
673 , aesthetics, 600, 621 f , ethic^, 
690, 620-022 , voluntaristic influence, 
646 f 677 
Schoppe, 355 
Schubeit, 671, 599 
Schulze (JEnesidemus), 669, 577 f 
Schwenckteld, 356, 365 
Science, as equivalent to philosophy, 
2 , created by Greeks, 23 , its essen- 
tial nature, 95 , Comte’s system of 
the sciences, 650 f , i elation ot to 
philos , 684 (68), 657 f , 6bO f , to 
life, 305, 346, 386 f , 521 ff , 626, 
660, 078, see Philosophy, Natmal 
Science 

Science of knowledge, Fichte, 679 ff , 
601 ff 

Scotism, see Buns Sootus 
Scottish School, 442, 693 (442), 459, 
482, 510, 627 f , 636, 638, cf 649 
Scotus Erigeiia, see Erigena. 

Search, 440 
Seelye, 630 

Selection, natural, 666 ff , 672, see 
Darwinism, and Survival of Fittest 
Self, a “ bundle of perceptions,” Hume, 

I 474, contradiction involved in con- 
, ception of, Herbart, 684, as pre- 
supposition for consciousness, Ulrici, 
683, 
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Self-consciousness, Aristotle, 145 , Neo- 
PlatonistK, 234 , Descartes, 390-392 j 
Locke, 467 , see Consciousness 
Self-enjoyuient of personality, 116, 170, 
500, 603, 677 ff 

Self-pieservation, as practical princi- 
ple, 434 f , 605 , of the reals, with 
Herbal t, 686 

Selt-realisation, Aristotle, 161 , Leib- 
niz, 605 f , Shaftesbury, 608 , Pichte, 
594 , Romanticist, 601 , Green, 

669 f 

Self-seeking, as a right of the indivicl 
ual, 675 , see Egoism, and Individ- 
ualism 

Selfish system, 434, 502, 613 fi , 624 
Semler, 445, 498, 628 
Seneca, 213, 216, 230 
Seniiert, 366, 871, 406 
Sensation, view of Cosmologists, 64 f , 
of Sophists, 91 , of Democritus, 112 f , 
of Aristotle, 149 f , Descaites on, 
414 , Fichte, 693 , see also Sensibility, 
Sensualism, Perception, Psychology 
Senses, woild of, as a mixture of Being 
and Non-being, with Plato, 129, with 
Plotinus, 247 , as evil, 229 ft , cf also 
Sensation 

Sensibility, Leibniz’s view of, 46»3 , 
space and time as Foims of, with 
Kant, 465 f , tacuUy of receptivity, 
480 , sepal ation of horn understand- 
ing opposed, 576 

Sensualism, of Ptotagoras, 01 , of Cyn- 
ics, 96 , of Stoics tinil Epicureans, 
202 f , basis for oithodoxy, 225 , as 
a consequence of Nominalism, 297 , 
Cainpanella’s, 377 , of Hobbes, 413, 
449 , of the Enlightenment, 439, 449, 
452, 456 ff , 6 54 , sceptical, 456 , ma- 
teiialistic, 479 , Feuerbach’s, 641, 
671 , in ethics, 614 f , “supra-nat- 
111 al,” of Jacobi, 576 
Sennonism, 272, 298 
Seivetus, 402 
Seven Wise Men, 24 
Sextians, 161, 163 

Sextus Empiricus, 160, 163, 686 (163) 
Shaftesbury, 441, 488 f , 501, 608 f , 
510, 515, 523, 532, 693 (441) 
Sidgwick, 629. 

Sidney, 433 

Signs, theoiy of, 326 f , 343, 403, 451 f., 
478 f , 639 
Sigwart, 633, 660 
Simon of Tournay, 320. 

Simon, Jul 627 
Simplicius, 31 f , 219, 339 
Sm, as error, with Socrates, 80, 191; 
as a falling away, 263 , as problem of 
theodicy, 197, 491 f , as radical evil, 
with Kant, 566 f 

Smith, 441, 517 f , 524, 693 (441) 


Socialism, 428-430, 596, 628, 632, 660; 
Its mateiialistic philosophy of history, 
655 , see also State, and Comiuunibm. 
Social psychology, 631, 649 
Society, utilitarian theoiy of, among 
Epicmeans, 173 1 , need of, 328, 432, 
435, 618 , to be giouiided on reason, 
521 , see Sociology, and State 
Socmianism, 487. 

Sociology, 628, 661 f 
Socrates, general character of his teach- 
ing, 69 f , hte, 71, 684 (71) , ethical 
doctrine, 76-82, theory of knowledge, 
94-98 , influence on Plato, 101 1., 107 f., 
116, 118 t ; doctrine of freedom, 191 , 
cf also bociatic Schools 
Socratio Schools, 70 ft , 82 if , 89, 90. 
Solgei, 571,611 

Solipsism, 448, 471, 688, 643, 675 
Solon, 24, 34 

Sophists, 25 1 , 67 ff , 73 ft , 88 ft , 221 
Sophocles, 74 
Sorbiere 355 
Sotion, 161, 163, 215 
Soul (see also Psychology, Self), fiist 
conceived as moving toice, 62 ff , 
with Democritus, consists of atoms, 
113, pie-existence of, 110, 123, 685 
(123), 230 f , 240, ti an sniigi ation of, 
62, 119, 232, 685 (123), its twofold 
aspect with Plato, 123 1 , 085 (123) , 
immortality of, with Plato, 124 , thiee 
souls with Aristotle, 149 t , Stoic view 
of, 187 f , Epicurean, 188 , coiicepnoii 
analysed by Alexaiidiian tliought, 
232, contiasted with spiiit and vital 
force, 232 1 , divided into higher and 
lower by Plotinus, 24 (j, unity of, 
with Augustine, 278 , as monad, Leib- 
niz, 424 , a blank tablet, Locke, 450, 
with Berkeley, see Spirit , with Hume, 
see ‘‘Self”, substantiality of, criti- 
cized by Kant, 549 , immortality of, 
m Hegelian School, 633, substance 
of, 468, 469, 635 f , tripartite dmsion 
of, 512, 534 , faculties of, see Psychol- 
ogy , see also Immortality 
Soul and body, 301 ft , 405 ft,, 412 ft , 
420, 463ff ,634ff 

Sovereignty, 432, 519 ft , see State, and 
Contract 

Sozzini (Lelio andFausto), 356 
Space, with Parmenides = Non-being, 
37 , exists, Leucippus, 42 , with Plato 
= Non-being, 129 , accessory cause 
of world, 129, 131, mode of ideation, 
with Hobbes, 404, space-filling qual- 
ity or extension, one of the two at 
tributes of leahty, Descartes, 406, 
and Spinoza, 410 , a product of sub- 
stance or order of co-existeiice, Leib- 
niz, 421 f , pure Form of sensibility 
with Kant, 465 f , 639-641 , product 
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of psychical mechanism, Herbart, 
585, as indvoiduationis^ 

ychopenhauei, 589 
Spaveiua, 631 

Species (logical), with Plato, see Ideas , 
with Aristotle, 142 , m Middle Ages, 
see Uniyeisals, intelhgibiles, 325, 
843 

Specification of nature, with Kant, 566, 
640 

Spencer, 630, 638, 657-669, 662, 667- 
669 

Spener, 445, 487, 683 
Speusippus, 103, 123, 164, 243 
Spmola, 486 

Spinoza, 379, life, writings, 381, 692 
(381) j-^ometrical method, 396, at- 
titude tovvaid religion, 400,^^, 433, 
495 , towaid teleology, 401 , doctrine 
of substance, 407^ , wfiiysticism and 
pantheism, 409 , modes, 409 , causal- 
ity, 418 , %aiallelisiu of attiibutes, 
419, on the emotions, 412,t^etennirj-. 
ism, 413, ethics, 414, 484 f , as one 
centre of G-erman idealism, 568 f,, 
580, 582, 687, 597 , esp of Schellmg’s, 
608 f , cf also 391, 403, 410 f , 422, 
453, 480, 498, 648, 686 
Spirit, not equivalent to immaterial with 
Plato, 118, puie Porm with Aris- 
totle, 145 , opposed to matter by later 
Stoics, 230 , by Apologists, 231 f , by 
Alexandrian thought, 231-235 , made 
equivalent to immaterial, 229, con- 
trasted with soul, 232 f , the only sub- 
stance with Beikeley, 470, Hegel’s 
objective, 613, 649 , absolute, 615 , as 
illusion, Peuerbach, 641, 675 
Spirits, animal, 187, 411, 414 
Spiritualism, Berkeley’s, 470, recent 
Prencli, 627, 636 

Spiritualisation, of the universe, 249, 
253 

Spontaneity, according to Kant, of the 
understanding, 486 , of the reason, 
643 , controverted by Herbart, 588, 
Spurzheim, 627 

Stages, the three, according to Comte, 
662 

Stapfer, 635 note 

State . Cynic attitude toward, 84 f , Cy- 
renaic, 86 , Plato’s doctrine of, 126 , 
Aristotle’s, 162 f , Epicurean doctrine 
of, 17 3 f , Stoics, 173-177 , Thomas 
oil, 326 1, Dante, 327, Occam, 328; 
MacchiaveUi, 426; Protestant and 
Catholic theories, , 403 f , Spi- 
noza, 428, 4341; More, 427-429, Ba- 
0011,429, socialistic, of Campanella, 
480 i contract theory of, Hobbes and 
others, 432 f,, 484, 6181; Rousseau, 
619 ; Enlightenment theory of, 520 S, , 
Kant, 658; ^^te, 596, 606; Hegel, 


613, Spencer, 668, Green, 668; see 
also Contract theory. 

Stefiens, 571, 699 
Steiiithal, 631, 649 
Stewart, 442 
Stilpo, 71, 90. 

Stirling, 630, 659 
Stirner, 676 f 

Stoics and Stoicism, general, 167, 169, 
686 (162), 687 (189) , personality 
and writings, 162 , ethics, 164 ff , 
167 , 171 ff , view of society, 176 , 

view of Natuie, 180 tf,, 687 (186), 
689 (238) , conception of law and 
providence, 180 t, 687 (181) , theoiy 
of knowledge, 202 fi , 207 ft , in the 
Renaissance, 394, 402, 091 ($62, 367) , 
in Shaltesbmy, 693 (441), cf also 
2101,221,223, 230 
Strato, 159, 161, 179, 180, 199, 338 
Stiauss, 032, 642 

Stiife, as principle Pleiaclitiis, 60 

Struggle foi existence, 656, 672. 

Striimpell, 631 

Stuim, Job , 301 

Stuim, J Chr , 397 

Suarez, 366, 363 

Subject, 608, 611 

Subjective =?ieal, 326, subjectivity of 
sense- perception, 60 note, 92, 105, 
L12 f , 403, 467, 469, 640 f , spirit, 
614 

Sublime, Longinus on, 218 Buike on, 
611 , Kant, 563 f 

Subordination, as the essential charac- 
teristic of judgment, 135, 685 (136), 
686 (142), cf 639 

Substance, two elements in first con- 
ception of, 35 f , Aristotle’s con- 
ception, 148, Stoic, mattei, 199, 
category of, not applicable to God, 
Augustine, 279 f , acquires a new 
content in Renaissance, 399 ff , Car- 
tesian dualism of, 404 ff , God as 
sole, 406, 410 f ; finite substances 
become modes, 408 , unchangeable 
existence with Spinoza, 408 f , 418 , 
substance becomes force with Leib- 
niz, 421 , unknowable, Locke, 468 , 
no corporeal substances, spiiit the 
sole, Berkeley, 469 io , idea of, due 
to association, Hume, 473 f ; cate- 
gory of, Kant, 643 , permanent, 545 f , 
given a new meanmg by Fichte, 695 , 
restricted to investigation of Nature, 
Wundt, 646 , cl Being 
Suggestion, 466 note 
{TvyKarddeffis, 207, 308, S94, 

Sulzer, 445, 511 f 
Summists, 276, 8X8 

Supersensuous, 117, 823, 488, 565, 671 f. ; 
cf World, Reason. 

Buperstitioii, among the Stoics, 189 f.,* 
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systematised in magic, 373 f , com- 
bated, 401 , = religion, Hobbes, 400, 
433, cf Religion 
Supposition, 325 f , 342 f 
Suivival of the fittest, 63, 185, 656, 
658, 668 f 
Suso, 314 

Suspense, of judgment, among Sceptics, 
1()7, 202, cf 363, 394 
Sussmilch, 627 
Swift, 515 

Syllogism, Aristotle’s doctrine of, 135 , 
criticized by Sceptics, 201 , regarded 
as unfmitful m the Renaissance, 360 
Symbolism, of numbers, see Numbeis 
Sympathy, m tragedy, 153 , with Hume 
and Smith, 617 f , 694 (617) , Mill, 
666 , Schopenhauer, 690, 620 , I’euei- 
hacli, 671 

Syncretism, 161, 680 
Synergism, 334 
Syiiteiesis, 333, 690 (333) 

Synthesis, Neo-Platonist doctrine of, 

2 34 , KanPs conception of, 638 and 
note 3 , his logic oi, 543 , his piac- 
tical synthesis, 551 , of the puie and 
piactical reason, 661 
Syatlietism, of Krug, 681 
vSyihinus, 218 

Stf Sterne de la Natwe^ 443, 458, 481, 
403 

Syzygies, of the Gnostics, 244 

Talne, 628, 674 
Tappaielh, 031 
''ranie, 028 

Taste, aesthetic and ethical principle, 
600, 603 f , Giitique of, 562 
Tatum, 214, 217, 224 
Tauler, 314 
Tauiellus, 356, 374 

Teleology, of Anaxagoras, 42, 64 , of 
Socrates, 98, Plato, 128, Aristotle, 
144 ff , 178 , rejected by Strato, 179 , 
maintained by Stoics, 181 f , 195 ff , 
opposed by Epicureans, 182 f , of 
history, among Christian thmkeis, 
260 ff , of Natuie and history with 
Thomas, 327 , Herder, 527 , rejected 
by Descartes, Bacon, and Spinoza, 
401 , of Leibniz, 420-425, 491 f , 
£esthetic of Shaftesbury, 489, utili- 
tarian of Reimarus •and Wolff, 400 
rejected by Bayle and Holbach, 493 f , 
early, of Kant, 490 , later, 569 ff , as 
punciple ill idealism, 590, withSchel- 
ling, 598 ff , Herbart, 585 note 2 , 
Lotze, 64^^ , Hartmann, 647, 073 
Teles, 216, 686 (163) 

Telesio, 356, 376, 388 
Termimsm, of Occam, 325, 842 , of 
Renaissance, 360 f ,376 , influence on 
Descartes, Locke, and Bacon, 403 f , 


448 , of Hobbes, 448 , of Locke, 468 ; 
see also Noniinahsni 
Teitulliau, 214, 217, 221 f , 224 f , 688 
(217), 

Testa, 631 
Tetens, 446, 612. 

Thales, 24, 27, 29, 32 f , 48 f. 
Themistius, 218 

Theodicy, of Stoics, 196 f , of Plotinus, 
247 , Patristic, 252 1 , of Augustine, 
280, 283 f ; of Leihmz, 491 f, of 
Kant, 559, of Schopenhauer, 620, 
Hartmann, 073 , see also Teleology, 
and Evil 

Theodonc of Chartres, 294, 302 
Theodoius, 70, 86 1 

Theogony, of the Gnostics, 243 f , 
Boehine’s, 375 ; Schelling's, 618 f. 
Theology, combination with philosophy, 
Pythagoreans, Plato, 02, 684 (62 
note), 686 (123) , Aiistotle’s, 146 f., 
syncietistic, 687 (180), natural and 
revealed, 321 f , theol .sepaiatedfrom 
philosophy as “• piactical,’’’ by Scotus, 
333 , sepal ation completed in Renais- 
sance, 354, 375, 380 , same task as 
philosophy, 010 , see also Religion 
Theophilus, 217 

Theophrastus, 103, 159, IGl, 164, 178 f , 
198 

eetapLa., 164, 250, 286, 333, 350 f 
Theosophy, of Renaissance, 366 ft , 
Scliellmg’s, 615 ff 
Theiugy, 250 

Thing, as a contradiction according to 
Heibart, 584, leal and apparent, 
584 f 

Thing-ui-itself, with Kant, 547 , ciiti- 
cized by Jacobi, 573 , by lieinhold, 
675 1 , by Schulze, 577 , conception 
of, modified by Maimon, 678, re- 
placed by Beck, with ^‘conscious- 
ness” m general, 570 , c oincides with 
Spiniiza’s God, Schleiennacher, 582 , 
idealistically resolved by Pichte, 579 , 

3 e-shaped pluralistically by Herbart, 
583 ff , found in the will by Schopen- 
hauer, 588 f 
ThoinEBus, 359 

Thomas Aquinas and Tlioxnism, as 
systematiser, 31 1 , life and writings, 
313 , on faith and xeason, 321 , psy- 
chology, 324, doctrine of the state, 
326 f , on 1 elation between will and 
intellect, 328 ft ; determinism, 330 , 
God and the good, 332 , ethics, 338 , 
on problem ot individuality, 840 f ^ 
opposed by empincism, 344 f , 402 , 
by Cartesians, 416 , by Crusms, 485 , 
revival of, in nineteenth century, 661 
note Cf also 296, 487, 492. 
Thomasius, 432, 444, 606, 620 f 
Thought, opposed to perception by Cos^ 
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mologists, 58ff , by Plato aud De- 
mocritus, 105 i as object ot Logic, 
133 , as tile divine selt-consciousness, 
with Aristotle, 145 , conceived as a 
reckoning, 404, 478 ± , 0 J9 , form and 
content ot thought, 40l, 541 tf , as 
‘‘attiibute” with Spinoza, see Con- 
sciousness , see also Keason, and 
Epistemology 
Thrandoif, 632 
Thrasyllus, 162, 216 
Thrabyrnachus, 75 f 
Thuiot, 627 
Tiedemann, 10, 445, 

Time, as form of inner sense, with 
Augustine, 283 , as perception a 
pnon with Kant, 465, 639 ff , Her- 
bal t^s view, 685 
Tiinoii, 160, 167, 200 
Tmdal, 441, 496 

Tocco, 6 U 1 

Tolaud, 441, 488, 493, 623, 694 (488) 
Toleration, 367, 427 ff , 433, 487 
Tooke, 440 

Tracy, Destutt de, 442, 457, 634 f 
Traditionalism, Fieiich, 627 f , 648 f 
Tragedy, defined by Aiistotle, 153 
Transcendence, of God, 146, 2)6, 338, 
cf Iirunaiience 

Transcendental philosophy, 532 ff , 
illusion, 548 

Tianstormation of values, 661, 679 
Trendelenburg, 6 >2 

Trinity, doctrine of Augustine. 280 , in 
Realism, 295 , above leason, 321 
Tropes ot iEiiesideinus,200 , ot Agiippa, 
201 

Tiodei, 098 (573) 

Truth (see Epistemology), twofold, 
320 ff , 494 

Tiuihs, Leibiiiz on necessary and con- 
tingent, 398 f , 425 , see V6ntes 
Tsolurnhaixsen, 382, 391 
Tucker, 440 
Tmbigho, 631 
Turgot, 443, 652 

Twofold truth, doctrine of, 320 ff , 494 
Tyndall, 0)0 

Ueberweg, 16, 631 
Ulnci, 6)2, 640 

Unconditioned, the, as Idea, with 
Kant, 549 , unknowable, according 
to Hamilton, 638, and Spencer, 667 
Unconscious, the, with Leihniz, 424, 
462 f , with Fichte, 694 and note 1 , 
With Haitmann, 646 f , 673, 
Understanding, differs from sensibility 
by distinctness of its ideas with 
Leibniz, 463 , faculty of spontaneity 
with Kant, 4865 forms of synthesis 
of, 642 j prescribes laws to Nature, 
642 ; intuitive, 567 ; separation of 


from sensibility, opposed by Kanf^s 
critics, 576 , principles of the, op- 
posed by Fichte, Hegel, t'C al , 591 1 , 
and by Colei idge, 61)5 
Unifoimity ot Nature, undei stood in 
astronomy, 57 , taught by Democri- 
tus, 107 if and the Stoics, 180 f , 
194 f , lestricted by Aiistotle, 142 f , 
denied by Epicuius, 182 f , alhiined 
m Renaissance, 401 ft , ciitical 
theory of, 541 ff , see also Law and 
Natuie 

Unity, the Eleatics, 88 , Spinoza, 419 , 
in plurality, 422, 424 , of conscious- 
ness, 160, 458 , synthetic ot Kaut, 
540, 542 , ot human lace, 261 , of 
reason and natuie as ethical princi- 
ple, 604 f , see also One 
Universal and paiticulai (see also Real- 
ism, Nominalibin, and Conceptional- 
jsin), Sociates, 97, Plato’s Ideas as, 
107-109, 119-122, Aiistotle, 133 ff , 
142 f , mediseval contioveisy over, 
287 ft , Abelaid, 209 , Nizohub, 360 f , 
as category, 643 , Spinoza, _ 409, 
Feuerbach and Stiinei, 641, 675 
Univeise, as oigauisin and wmik of 
art, 307, 489 , as homogeneous, 402 , 
see Woild, and Natuie 
Universality, as ciiteiion of the a priori 
with Kant, 540 , see Validity 
Umeason, ot the woild-grouiid, 615 ff , 
673 f , 676 

Utilitarianism, with Sophists and Soc- 
iates, 74f, 78 f , with Epicmus, 
174 f , m the Enlightenment, 490, 
603, 506 f , 512 ff , quantitative with 
Bentham, 513, 522, 662-664, 665 t , 
theological, Paley, 514 , of philoso- 
phy of law, 622,, m nineteenth cen- 
tuiy, 625, 662 f , 670 ft , of Mill, 
665 ff , and evolution, 602, 667 f. 
Utopia, Bacon’s, 387, 429 f , More’s, 
427-429, Campanella’s, 430 f , cf 
also 126 

Valentinus, 214, 217, 239, 243, 254 
Vacherot, 627 

Validity, universal, as problem of the 
Sophists 68, 74, 93 , postulated by 
Socrates, 69, 81, 95 ff , as piob- 
lem of Kant, 538 and note 2, 539 ff , 
651 ff , 660 ff , as true problem ot 
philosophy, 627, 680 f. 

Valla, 355, 360 

Values, conception of, intioduced into 
theoretical consideration by Anaxag- 
oras, 42 , by Anaximander, 49 , by 
Pythagoreans, 57 , by Plato and De- 
mocritus, 106 , by Aristotle, 143 , 
natural and artificial, 517, cf also 
Nature and anthropomorph- 

ism of, rejected by Spinoza, 401 , by 
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Systhne de la N'aturej 493 , theory 
ot, with Beneke, 637 , problem of, 
660 f£ , transformation of, 661, 679 , 
relativity of, 76, 680, universal va- 
lidity of, as pioblem, 651, 553, 560, 
627, 661, 680 f , of civilisation, 523 
fE , 660 ff , social, 613, 522, 663, 667 , 
lealm of, Lotze, 644, 681 , measured 
in terms of pleasure, see Hedonism , 
hy other standards, see Good and 
Woith 

Van Helmont, 403 
Vanini, 369 

Variability, of the ‘World-ground, 371 , 
of organic matter in Darwinism, 
666 1 , With Spencer, 657, 

Vairo, 161, 163 
Vayer, 355 
Veitch, 629 
Venn, 629 
Ventura, 631 
Vera, 631 

Vh lies etm nelleSj — de fait, with Leib- 
niz, 398, 422, 425, 465, 491 f , cf 
666, 640 

Vernias, Nicoletto, 355 
Vico, 626, 528 

Victorines, 275, 305, 323, 414, 

Villers, 635 

Vincent of Beauvais, 313, 344 
Vmci, Leonaido da, 387 
Virtaal innateness, 463-466, 583 
Virtualism of Bouterwek, 688, 636 
Viitue, ambiguity of the teim, 78, 
consists m knowledge, Socrates, 78 
tf , necessarily results in happiness, 
81 , the sole good, Antistlieues, 83 , 
IS ability foi enjoyment, Aristippus, 
85 , IS knowledge, 164 , is suspense 
of judgment, Sceptics, 167 , is sole 
good for Stoics, 168 , arises only 
thiough the logos, Philo, 227 , as 
stimulated hy beauty, Plotinus, 250 , 
relation to happiness, Kant, 566 f , 
see also Ethics and Good 
Vntues, the tour cardinal, of Plato, 
125 t , ethical and dianoetic, of 
Aristotle, 151, 154 , these subordi- 
nated to the Chiistian by Augustine, 
287, dianoetic, above the practical, 
with Thomas, 333 , cf Ethics 
Visoher, 681 

Vives, 355, 360 f , 376, 383 
Vogt, 032, 642 

Void (see also Space) , with Parmenides, 
38 , with Gnostics, 239 
Volke'ipsychologie, 631, 649 
Volney, 443, 521 

Voltaire, 439, 442, 456, 480, 489, 493, 
496 f , 606, 621, 623, 693 (442) 
Voluntarism, of Augustine, 281 , of 

Scotus, 328 fE , of Bescaites, 394, 
of Leibniz, 425 , of Kant, 654 t , of 


Eichte, 680 f , 694 f , of Bouterwek, 
587 f , of Schopenhauer, 688 f , 077 , 
of Biran, 636 , of recent psychology, 
637, 046, 664 , in ideals of life, 676- 
679 , see Intellectualism, and Will 

Wagner, J J , 697 (571) 

Wagner, Richard, 677 f 
Wagner, Rudolph, 632, 642. 

Wallace, A , 630. 

Walter of Montagne, 274 
Ward, 630 

Way upward and downward, PleracU- 
tus, 36, 60. 

Weber-Fechner Law, 646 
Wedgwood, 629 
Weigel, Erhard, 382, 397 
Weigel, Valentine, 366, 366, 370, 374, 
397 

Weiss, 445, 513 
Weisse, 032, 640 
Whewell, 629 
Wilckins, 398 

Will (see also Fieedom) with Augus- 
tine, 281 f , relation to mtellei t 
328 ff , recognised as factor in judg- 
ment by Descartes, 394 , the only 
absolute good, 551 , Bouterwek on, 
687 , as tliing-m-itself and souice ot 
inisei^, Schopenhauer, 588 f ,620 ft , 
as hifefc principle, Maine de Biran, 
636 , Beneke, Foitlage, 037, Wundt, 
640 , Haitmann, 646, 673 , Balinsen, 
(175 f , Kietzsche, 077, see Vohm- 
taiisin 

William of Auveigne, 314, 332, 340 
William of Cliampeaux, 272, 274, 294, 
298 

William of Conches, 274, 302 f , 357 
William Durandus, 315 
William de la Mane, 314 
William of Occam, 312, 315, 322 f , 
326, 328, 330, 342 ff , 376, 426, 432, 
691 (342) 

Winklei, 382 

Wise mail, Stoic ideal of, 109, 171 ft , 
Epicurean, 166, 170 f 
Wise Men, the Se\en, 24 
Wolff, Chn, life and writings, 444, 
aims to systematise the thought of 
Leihniz, 400 f , method and meta- 
physics, 482 , attacked, 478, 484 f , 
attitude toward religion, 487 , teleol- 
ogy, 490 , ethics, 505 ff , on the state, 

519 f , cf also 397, 432, 439, 478, 

520 

Wolff, P , 454 
Wollaston, 441, 504 
Woolston, 496 
Wordsworth, 629 

World, early Greek views of, 31 ff ; 
two worlds, of the myths, 685 (123) , 
of Pythagoreans, 47, 67 , of Plato, 
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123, of Middle Ages, 294, 323, of 
Kant, 665 , origin of, accoiding to 
eaily Gieeks, 48 fi , plurality ot, 49 , 
a piocess Heiaclitus, 60, incoipo- 
leal, of Plato, 117 f , origin of, with 
Plato, 130 , Aristotle’s view of, 147 f , 
Epicurus, 184 , as maciocosm, Stoics, 
187, Biuno and Boehme, 360 if , 
product of spirit, 235 , i elation of to 
God, 236 ff , eternal, of Oiigen, 254 , 
intelligible, 290 , Copernican theory 
of, 369, intelligible in God, Male- 
branche, 417 , the best, Leibniz, 
491 f , as Idea with Kant, 549 f , 
historical view of, in German ideal- 
ism, 612, 625 f, 654 ff , natural 
science view of in nineteenth cen- i 
tury, 624 f , 661 ff , 669 See also 
Univeise, Katuie, Natuial Science, 
History 

World-reason, 128, 172, 187 See also 
Logos 

World-soul, 63 note 1, 131 , evil with 
Plato, 231 


World-stuff, 32 , as water, as air, 32, 
66 as fire, 36 
World-will, 589, 622, 673 
Woiins, 628 

Woitli, ot the pel son, 653, see Value. 
Wundt, 633, 640 

Xeniades, 84 

Xenociates, 103, 123, 164, 243, 687 
(189) 

Xenophanes, 28, 30, 34 ff , 46, 146 
Xenophon, 71, 77 ff , 82, 97, 182 

Zaliaiella, 355 
Zeller, 631 

Zeno of Elea, 28, 80, 44, 65 f , 61, 
89 ff 

Zeno of Sidon, 162 

Zeno the Stoic, 159, 162, 168, 175. 

Ziller, 631 
Zimaia, 355 
Zimmermann, 631, 

Zorzi, 357 
Zwingli, 366. 



